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PREFACK 


In  preparing  this  sketch  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
deeply  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Spedding  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  last  editors  of  Bacon's  writings,  the  very  able  and 
painstaking  commentators,  the  one  on  Bacon's  life,  the 
other  on  bis  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  affectionate  care  and  high  intelligence  and  honesty 
with  which  Mr.  Sjtedding  has  brought  together  and 
arranged  the  materials  for  an  estimate  of  Bacon's  char- 
acter. In  the  result,  in  spite  of  the  force  and  ingenuity 
of  much  of  his  pleading,  I  find  myself  most  reluctantly 
obliged  to  differ  from  him ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  u 
^  case  where  the  French  saying,  cited  by  Bacon,  in 
one  of  his  commonplace  books,  holds  good — "  Pur 
trap  te  cUfialtre,  la  vMU  se  perd."  *  But  this  does  not 
diminish  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  wlio  are  in- 
terested about  Bacon  must  owe  to  Mr.  Spedding.  I 
wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Gardiner's  History  of  England  and 
Mr.  Fowler's  edition  of  the  Novum  Organmn :  and  not 
least  fixim  M.  de  Itemusat's  work  on  Bacon,  which  seems 
to  mo  the  most  complete   and  the  most  just  estimate 

'  Protmu:   edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Pott,  p.  476. 
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both  of  Bacon's  character  and  work,  which  has  yet 
appeared  ;  though  even  in  this  clear  and  dispassionate 
survey  we  are  reminded  by  some  misconceptions,  strange 
in  AL  de  K^musat,  how  what  one  nation  takes  for  granted 
is  incomprehensible  to  its  neighbour,  and  what  a  gap 
there  is  still,  even  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
between  the  whole  Continent  and  ourselves : — 
"  Penitiu  toto  divisos  orbc  Britannoe." 
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EARLY  UFF. 


I'jrP.  life  of  Francis  Bacon  is  one  which  it  is  a  pain  to 
write  or  to  read.  It  is  the  lifo  of  a  man  endowed  with 
-  as  rare  a  combination  of  noble  gifts  as  ever  was  bo- 
stowod  on  a  human  intellect ;  the  life  of  one  with  M'hom 
the  whole  purpose  of  living  and  of  every  day's  work  was 
to  do  great  things  to  enlighten  and  elevate  his  race,  to 
enrich  it  with  new  powers,  to  lay  up  in  store  for  all 
ages  to  come  a  source  of  blessings  which  should  never 
fail  or  dry  up ;  it  was  the  life  of  a  man  wlio  had  high 
Uioughts  of  the  ends  and  methods  of  l.iw  and  govern- 
ment, and  with  whom  the  general  and  public  good  was 
regarded  as  the  standard  by  whirh  the  use  of  public 
power  was  to  be  measured  ;  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
struggled  hard  and  successfully  for  the  material  pros- 
perity and  ojmlence  which  makes  work  easy  and  gives  a 
man  room  and  force  for  carrying  out  his  purj)ose3.  All 
his  lifo  long  his  first  and  never-sleeping  passion  was  the 
romantic  and  s]ilendid  ambition  after  knowledge,  for  the 
conquest  of  nature  aii<l  for  the  service  of  man  ;  gather- 
ing up  in  himself  the  spirit  and  longings  and  efforts  of 
C  B 
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nil  discoverers  hikI  inventors  of  the  arts,  as  they  are 
Byinholised  in  the  mythical  Promptheus.  He  rose  to 
the  highest  place  and  lumoiir ;  and  yet  that  place  and 
honour  were  but  the  fringe  and  adornment  of  all  that 
made  him  great  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  grander 
and  more  magnificent  career ;  and  his  mime  ranks 
among  the  few  chosen  examples  of  human  achievement. 
And  yet  it  was  not  only  an  unhappy  lifi- ;  it  was  a  poor  ■ 
life.  We  expect  tJiat  such  an  civerwhehning  weight  of 
glory  should  be  borne  up  by  a  character  corresponding 
to  it  in  strength  and  nobleness.  But  that  is  not  what 
we  find.  No  one  ever  had  a  greater  idea  of  wliat  he 
was  made  for,  or  was  fired  with  a  greater  desiro  to 
devote  himself  t(i  it  He  was  all  tliis.  And  yet  being 
all  this,  seeing  deep  into  man's  worth,  his  capacities,  his 
greatness,  his  woakne^ss,  his  sins,  he  was  not  true  to 
what  he  knew.  He  cringed  to  such  a  man  as  Bucking- 
ham. He  sold  himself  to  the  corrupt  and  ignominious 
Government  of  James  I.  He  was  willing  to  be  employed 
to  hunt  to  death  a  friend  like  Esse.\,  guilty,  decjily 
guilty  to  llie  Statt-,  but  to  Bacon  tlie  mo8t  loving  and 
generous  of  benefactors.  With  his  eyes  open  he  gave  him- 
self up  without  resistance  to  a  system  unworthy  of  him  ; 
he  would  not  see  what  was  evil  in  it,  and  chose  to  cull  its 
evil  good  ;  and  he  was  its  first  and  most  signal  victim. 

Bacon  has  been  judged  with  merciless  severity.  But 
he  has  also  been  deCemled  by  un  advocate  whose  name 
alone  is  almost  a  guarantee  for  the  justness  of  the  cause 
which  he  takes  up,  and  the  innocency  of  tlie  client  for 
whom  lie  argues.  Mr.  Spcdding  devoted  nearly  a  life- 
time and  all  the  resources  of  a  fine  intellect  and  an 
earnest  conviction  to  make  ns  revere  as  well  as  admire 
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Racon.  But  it  is  vain.  It  is  vain  to  fight  against  the 
facts  of  hia  life  :  his  words,  his  letters.  "  Men  are 
inftde  up,"  says  a  keen  observer,  "  of  professions,  gifts 
and  talents;  and  also  of  Ihemselvfs."^  With  all  his 
greatness,  his  splendid  genius,  his  magnificent  ideas,  his 
enthusiasm  for  truth,  his  passion  to  be  the  benefactor 
of  his  kind,  with  all  the  charm  that  made  him  loved  by 
good  and  worthy  friends,  amiable,  courteous,  patient, 
delightful  as  a  com])anion,  rejidy  to  take  any  trouble, — 
there  was  in  Bacon's  "self"'  a  deep  and  fatal  flaw.  He 
was  a  pleaser  of  men.  There  was  in  him  that  subtle 
fault,  noted  and  named  both  by  philosophy  and  religion, 
in  the  apta-Koi  of  Aristotle,  the  ilvdpioirdptiTKoi  of  St, 
Paul,  which  is  more  common  than  it  is  pleasant  to  think, 
even  in  good  people,  but  which  if  it  becomes  dominant 
in  a  character  is  ruinous  to  truth  and  power.  He  waa 
one  of  the  men,  there  are  many  of  them,  who  are  unable 
to  release  their  imagination  from  the  impression  of 
present  and  immediate  power,  face  to  face  with  thera- 
selves.  It  seems  as  if  he  carried  into  conduct  the  lead- 
ing rule  of  his  philosophy  of  nature,  pirendo  tt'mcitur. 
In  Itoth  worlds,  moral  and  physical,  he  felt  himself 
encompassed  by  vast  forces,  irresistible  by  direct  opposi- 
tion. Men  whom  he  wanted  to  bring  round  to  his 
purposes  were  as  strange,  as  refractory,  as  obstinate, 
as  impenetrable  as  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  workL 
It  was  no  use  attacking  in  front  and  by  a  direct  trial  of 
strength  people  like  Elizabeth  or  Cecil  or  James :  he 
might  as  well  think  of  forcing  some  natural  power  in 
defiance  of  natural  law.  The  firet  word  of  his  teaching 
about  nature  is  that  she  must  be  won  by  observation  of 
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her  tendencies  and  demands ;  the  same  radical  disposi- 
tion of  temper  reveals  itself  in  his  dealings  with  men  ; 
they,  too,  miist  be  won  by  yielding  to  them,  by  adapting 
himself  to  their  moods  and  ends ;  by  spying  into  the 
drift  of  their  humour,  l>y  subtly  and  pliaiitly  falling  in 
with  it,  by  circuitous  and  indirect  processes,  the  fruit 
of  vigilance  and  patient  thought.  He  thought  to  direct, 
while  submitting  ajiparently  to  be  directed.  But  he 
mistook  his  strength.  Nature  and  man  are  diderent 
powers  and  under  different  laws.  He  chose  to  pkvise 
man,  and  not  to  follow  what  his  sold  must  have  told 
him  wiis  the  better  way.  He  wunttid,  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  that  sincerity  on  which  he  insisted  so  strongly 
in  his  dealings  with  nature  and  knowledge.  And  the 
ruiti  of  a  great  life  wiis  the  consetjucnce. 

Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  London  on  the  22d  of 
January  15}{^,  three  )'ears  before  Galileo.  He  was  l)om 
at  York  House,  in  the  Strand;  the  hou»e  whidi,  though 
it  belongeil  to  the  Archbishops  of  York,  had  been  lately 
tenantetl  by  Lord  Keepers  and  I/Ord  Chancellors,  in 
which  Bacon  himself  afterwards  lived  as  lionl  Chancellor, 
and  wliich  ])asaed  after  his  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  has  left  his  mark  in  the 
Water  Gato  which  is  now  seen,  far  from  the  river,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Thames  Embankment  His  father  was 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Eliza1)eth's  first  Lord  Keeper,  the 
fragment  of  whoso  effigy  in  the  Crypt  of  St  J'aul'a  is 
one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  old  Cathedral  before  the  fire. 
His  uncle  by  marriage  was  that  William  Cecil  who  was 
to  be  Lord  Burghloy.  His  mother,  the  si-stor  of  Lady 
Cecil,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Antony  Cook,  a 
person  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  reforming  party, 
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i  bad  ham  tutor  of  Edwanl  VL     She  was  a  reinark- 

ible  woman,  higlily  accomplished  after  the  fashion  of 

lie  ladica  of  lier  paity,  ami  as  would  become  her  father's 

laughter  and  the  aJisitere  und  laborious  family  to  which 

bo  belonged.      She  waa   "exquisitely   skilled   in   tlie 

Sroek  and  Latin  tongues  ;"  she  was  ])assionat«ly  religious 

iccording  to  tJie  uncompromising   religion  which   the 

Bxile«  had  brought  biwk  with  them  from  Geneva,  Strass- 

burg,  and  Zurich,  and  which  saw  in  Calvin's  theology  a 

jlution  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  in  his  discipline  a 

emod}"  for  all  the  evils,  of  mankind.      This  means  that 

Ikis  boyhood  from  the  first  wiis  passed  among  the  high 

places  of   the  world — at  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of 

jlisli  history — in  the  very  c«ntro  and  focus  of  its 

Eitions.      He  was  brouglit  up  among  the  chiefs  and 

leaders  of  the  rising  religion,  in  the  houses  of  tlie  greatest 

nd  most  powerfid  persons  of  the  State,  and  naturally,  as 

beir  child,  at  times  in  the  Court  of  the  Queen,   who 

joked   with   him,   and   called   him    "  her  young   Lonl 

iKeeper."'     It  means  also  that  the  religious  atmosphere 

[in  which  he  was  brought  up  was  that  of  the  nascent 

[and  aggressive  Puritanism,  which  was  not  satisfied  with 

the  compromises  of  tlie  Elizabethan  Keformation,  and 

[which  saw  in  the  moral  jwverty  and  incapacity  of  many 

»(  its  chiefs  a  proof  against  the  great  traditional  system 

'  of  the  Church  which  Elizabeth  was  loath  to  part  with, 

and    whicli,    in    spite   of    all    its   present    and    inevit- 

ble  shortcomings,  her  political  sagacity  taught  her  to 

"■reverence  and  tnist. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and 
lit  under  Whitgift  at  Tiinity.     It  is  a  question  which 
'rocurs  ooDtitiually  to  readers  about  those  times  and  their 
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precocious  boys,  what  boys  were  tbeni  For  whatever 
was  the  learaing  of  tlie  universities,  these  bop  tooki 
their  place  with  men  and  consorte*!  with  them,  sharingj 
sucli  knowledge  as  men  had,  and  performing  exercises  I 
and  hearing  lectures  according  to  the  standard  of  men. 
Grotius  at  eleven  was  the  pupil  and  comjianion  of 
Scaliger  and  the  learned  band  of  Leyden ;  at  fourteen 
he  was  i)art  of  the  company  which  wont  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  States -General  to  Henry  IV.;  at 
sixteen,  ho  was  called  to  the  bai-,  he  published  an  out- 
of-the-way  Latin  writer,  Martianus  Ca}>ellu,  with  a 
learned  commentary,  and  he  was  the  correspondent  of 
De  Thou.  When  Bacon  was  hardly  sixteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Society  of  "  Ancients "  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  he  went  in  the  household  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the 
Queen's  Ambassador,  to  France.  He  thus  spent  two 
years  in  France,  not  in  Paris  alone,  but  at  Blois,  Tours, 
and  Poitiers.  If  this  was  precocious,  there  is  no  inth'ca- 
tion  that  it  was  thought  precocious.  It  only  meant  that 
clever  and  promising  boys  were  earlier  associated  with 
men  in  important  business  than  is  customary  now.  The 
old  and  the  young  heads  beg-.m  to  work  together  sooner. 
Perhaps  they  felt  that  there  was  less  time  to  spare. 
In  sjjite  of  instances  of  longevity,  life  was  shorter  for 
the  average  of  busy  men,  for  the  conditions  of  life  were 
worse. 

Two  recollections  only  have  been  proserv-ed  of  his 
early  yeai-s.  One  is  that,  as  he  told  his  chaplain,  Dr. 
Rawley,  late  in  life,  he  had  discovered,  as  far  back  ajg 
hie  Cambridge  days,  the  "  mifruitfulness  "  of  Aristotle's 
method.  It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  undergraduates  to  criticise  their  textr 
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books:  it  was  the  fashion  with  clever  men,  as,  fur 
iastaiice,  Montaiorne,  to  talk  against  Aristotle  without 
kaowing  anj'thing  about  him :  it  is  not  luicoinmon  for 
loen  who  have  worke<]  out  a  great  idea  to  tind  traces  of 
it,  on  precarious  grounds,  in  their  boyish  thinking.  Still, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Bacon  himself  believed  that  his 
fundamental  (juarrel  with  Aristotle  had  begun  with  the 
first  efforts  of  thought,  and  that  this  is  the  one  recollec- 
tiou  remaining  of  his  early  tendency  in  sjieculation. 
The  other  is  more  trustworthy,  and  exhibits  that  in- 
ventiveness which  was  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He 
tclJs  us  in  the  De  Augmeiitis  that  when  he  was  in  France 
he  occupied  himself  with  devising  an  improved  system 
of  cypher-writing — a  thing  of  daily  and  indispensable 
use  for  rival  statesmen  and  rival  intriguers.  But  the 
investigation,  with  its  call  on  the  calculating  and  com- 
bining faculties,  would  also  interest  him,  as  an  example 
of  tile  diecoveiy  of  new  jiowers  by  the  human  mind. 

In  the  begiiming  of  1579  Bacon,  at  eighteen,  was 
called  home  by  his  father's  death,  yin's  was  a  great 
blow  to  his  prospects.  His  father  had  not  aix-om- 
plished  what  ho  had  intended  for  him,  nud  Francis 
Bacon  was  left  with  only  a  younger  son's  "narrow 
jwrtion."  What  was  worse,  he  lost  one  whose  credit 
would  have  served  him  in  higli  places.  He  entered 
on  life,  not  as  he  might  have  expected,  imlepcndent 
and  with  court  favour  on  his  side,  but  with  his  very 
livelihood  to  gain — a  competitor  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  for  jiatronage  and  countenance,  Tliis  great 
change  in  his  fortunes  told  very  unfavourably  on  his 
happiness,  his  usefulness,  and,  it  must  be  added,  on  his 
diaracter.      He  accepted  it,  indeed,  manfully,  and  at 
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once  throw  liinisclf  into  the  study  of  the  law  as  the 
profession  by  which  he  was  to  liva  But  the  law, 
though  it  was  the  only  jmth  open  to  him,  was  not  the 
one  which  Buitt'il  his  gtmius,  or  his  object  in  life.  To 
the  last  he  worko<l  hard  and  faitlifnlly,  hut  with  doubt- 
ful reputation  a«  to  his  success,  and  certjiinly  against 
the  grain.  Ami  this  was  not  the  woi-st.  To  niiiko  up 
for  the  I088  of  that  start  in  life  of  which  his  father's 
untimely  death  had  deprived  liini,  he  became,  for  almost 
the  rest  of  his  life,  the  most  importunate  aurl  most 
untiring  of  suitors.  | 

In  1579  or  1580  Racoii  touk  up  his  alwde  ut 
Gray's  Inn,  which  for  ti  long  time  was  liis  home.  Ho 
went  through  Uie  various  steps  of  his  jirofession.  He 
began,  what  he  never  discontinued,  his  oanu'st  and 
humble  aiipcals  to  his  relative  the  grout  Lord  Uurghley, 
to  employ  him  in  the  Queen's  service,  or  to  put  him  in 
some  place  of  independence :  through  Loid  Biirghley's 
favour  he  seems  to  have  been  pushed  on  at  his  Inn, 
where,  in  1 586, 1)^  was  a  Bencher ;  and  in  1 584  he  came 
into  Piirlianieiif  for  Mclconibe  Regis.  He  took  some 
small  part  in  I'urliament :  but  the  only  reconl  of  his 
speeches  is  contained  in  a  surly  note  of  Reconler  Fleet- 
woo<l,  who  wnt«s  as  an  old  member  might  do  of  a  young 
one  talking  nonsense.  Ho  sat  again  for  Liveqiool  in 
the  year  of  the  Armada  (1588),  and  his  name  begins  to 
apjjcar  in  the  proceedings.  These  early  years,  wr  kn<iw, 
were  busy  ones.  In  them  Bacon  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  observations  and  judgments  on  men  and  affairs ;  and 
in  thetn  the  great  ptupose  and  work  of  hi.'*  life  ■n-ns  con- 
ceived and  shaped.  But  they  are  more  obscure  years 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
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I's  genins  and  iamily,  and  of  such  eager  and  on- 
Hmeetied  denre  to  rise  and  be  at  work.  No  doubt  be 
waa  often  pinched  in  his  means ;  his  health  was  weiik, 
and  he  tras  deb'cate  and  fastidious  in  his  care  of  it : 
plongeil  in  work,  he  lived  very  much  as  a  recluse  in  his 
chambers,  and  was  thought  to  be  reserved,  and  what 
those  who  dislike<l  him  calleii  arrogant.  But  Bacon  was 
ambitious — ambitious,  in  tiie  first  place,  of  the  Queen's 
notice  and  favour.  He  was  versatile,  brilliant,  courtly, 
besides  l>oing  liis  fatlier's  son  ;  and  considering  how 
rapiclly  bold  and  brilliant  men  were  able  to  p>i«h  their 
way  and  take  the  Queen's  favour  by  storm,  it  seems 
strange  that  Baojn  should  have  reuiiiined  fi.xedl}'  in  the 
shade.  Something  m«ist  have  kept  him  Imck.  Burghley 
waa  not  the  man  to  neglect  a  useful  instrument  with 
such  good  will  to  serve  him.  But  all  tliat  Mr.  Spcdding's 
industry  and  profoiuid  hiterest  in  the  subject  has  brought 
together  throws  but  an  uncertain  light  on  Bacon's  long 
disapftciintment.  Was  it  the  rooted  misgiving  of  a  man 
of  affairs  like  Burghley  at  that  passionate  contempt  of 
all  existing  knowledge  and  tliat  imdoubting  confidence 
in  his  own  power  to  make  men  know,  as  they  never  had 
known,  which  Bacon  was  even  now  professing  t  Or  was 
it  something  soft  and  over-ohseq>uou.s  in  character  which 
made  the  ancle,  who  knew  well  what  men  he  wanted, 
disinclined  to  encourage  and  employ  the  rie])hew1 
Was  Francis  not  harrl  enough,  not  iiiirrow  enough,  too 
full  of  ideas,  too  much  alive  to  the  shakiness  of  current 
doctrines  and  arguments  on  religion  and  policy  T  Was 
he  too  open  to  new  impressions,  made  by  objections  or 
rival  views  1  Or  did  he  show^  signs  of  wanting  backlwne 
to  stand   amid  difficulties   and    threatening  prospects  t 
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DM  Burghley  see  something  in  him  uf  tliu  jiliubility 
which  he  could  remember  as  the  seniceable  quality  of 
his  own  young  days — M'hich  suited  those  days  of  rapid 
change,  but  not  daj's  when  change  was  supposed  to  lie 
over,  and  when  the  quah'ties  which  were  wanted  were 
those  which  resist  and  defy  it  I  The  only  thing  that  is 
clear  is  that  Burgliley,  in  spite  of  Bacon's  continual 
applications,  abstained  to  the  last  from  advancing  his 
fortiitics. 

Wlicthcr  employed  by  government  or  not,  Bacon 
began  at  this  time  to  prepare  those  carefully-written 
papers  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  daj%  of  which  he  has 
left  a  good  many.  In  our  day  they  would  have  been 
pamphlets  or  nuigiLziue  ai'ticles.  In  his  they  were  circu- 
lated in  manuscript,  and  only  occasionally  jirintcd.  The 
firet  of  any  importance  is  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  Queen, 
about  the  year  1585,  on  the  polfcy  to  be  followe<l  with 
a  view  to  keeping  in  check  the  Roman  Catholic  interest 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  calm,  sagacious,  and,  according 
to  the  fasluon  of  the  age,  sb'ghtly  Machiavellian.  But  the 
first  sidijert  on  which  Bacon  exliibitcd  his  characteristic 
qualities,  his  appreciatiou  of  facts,  bis  balance  of  thought, 
and  his  fwwer,  when  not  iwrsonally  committed,  of  stand- 
ing aliKif  fr<im  tlio  ordinary  prejudices  and  assumptions 
of  men  routul  liiTu,  was  the  religious  condition  and  jn-os- 
pects  of  the  English  Church.  Bacon  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  Puritan  household  of  the  .straitest  sect.  His 
mother  was  an  earnest,  severe,  and  intolemnt  Calnnist, 
deep  in  the  interests  and  pause  of  her  party,  bitterly  re- 
senting all  att-empts  to  keep  in  order  its  pretensions. 
She  was  a  mastei-ful  woman,  claiming  to  meildle  with  lier 
brother-in-law's  policy,  and  though  »  most  affectionate 
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mother  she  was  a  woman  of  violtiit  aiuJ  ungovernable 
temper.  Her  letters  to  her  son  Antony,  whom  she  loved 
paasionutely,  but  whom  she  suspected  of  keeping  dan- 
gerous and  jmpistiwJ  company,  show  us  the  imperioa'^ 
spirit  in  which  she  claimed  to  interfere  with  her  sons ; 
•nd  they  show  also  that  in  Francis  she  did  not  find 
all  the  deference  which  she  looked  for.  liecommend- 
ing  Antony  to  frequent  "the  religious  exercises  of 
the  sincerer  sort,"  she  warns  him  not  to  follow  his 
brother's  advice  or  example.  Antony  was  advised  to 
use  prayer  twice  a  daj'  with  his  servants.  "  Your 
brother,"  she  adds,  "is  too  negligent  therein."  She  is 
anxious  al)out  Antony's  health,  and  warns  him  not  to 
fall  into  his  brother's  ill-onlcred  habits  ;  "  I  verily  think 
your  brother's  weak  stomach  to  digest  hath  been  much 
caused  and  confirmed  by  untimely  going  to  bed.  and  then 
musing  vfsrio  rpiiil  when  he  should  sleep,  and  then  in  con- 
■eqoont  by  late  rising  and  long  lying  in  bed  ;  whereby 
his  men  are  made  slothful  and  himself  continueth 
sickly.  But  my  sons  haste  not  to  hearken  to  their 
mother's  good  counsel  in  time  to  prevent."  It  seems 
dear  that  Francis  Bacon  had  shown  his  mother  that  not 
only  in  the  care  of  his  health,  but  in  his  judgment  on 
religious  matters,  ho  meant  to  go  his  own  way.  Mr. 
Spedding  thinks  that  she  must  have  had  much  influence 
on  him  :  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  resented  her  inter- 
ference, and  that  the  hard  and  narrow  an'ogaiice  which 
she  i-ead  into  the  Gospel  produced  in  him  a  strong  reac- 
tion. Bacon  wa.s  o1)sequious  to  the  tyranny  of  |)ower,  but 
he  was  never  inclined  to  bow  to  the  tyranny  of  opinion  ; 
aod  the  t}Tanny  of  Puritan  infalhbility  was  the  last 
thing  to  which  he  was  likely  t-o  submit.     His  mother 
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would  Imve  wislietl  him  to  sit  under  Cartwright  and 
Travere.  The  friend  of  his  choice  was  the  Anglican 
preacher,  Dr.  Androwes,  to  whom  he  submitted  idl  his 
worlcB,  and  whom  ho  cidled  his  "inquisitor  general;" 
and  he  was  proud  to  sign  himself  the  pupil  of  Whitgift, 
and  to  write  for  him — the  archbishop  of  whom  I^ady 
Bacon  wrote  to  her  son  Antony,  veiling  the  dangerous 
sentiment  in  Greek,  "  that  he  was  the  ruin  of  the  church, 
for  he  loved  his  own  gloiy  more  than  Christ's." 

Certainly,  in  the  remarkable  paper  on  VoiUroversies  in 
Iht  Church  (1.^89),  Bacon  had  ceased  to  feel  or  to  speak  as 
a  Puritan.  The  paper  is  an  attemjit  to  compose  the  con- 
troversy b}'  pointing  out  the  mistakes  in  Judgment,  in 
temper,  and  in  nietho<i  on  both  sides.  It  is  entirely  unlike 
what  a  Puritan  would  have  written  :  it  is  too  moderate, 
too  t-olerant,  too  neutral,  though  like  most  essays  of 
conciliation  it  is  open  to  the  rejoinder  from  both  sides — 
certiiiiily  from  the  Puritan — that  it  begs  the  question  by 
assuming  the  unimportance  of  the  matters  aliout  which 
each  contended  with  so  much  zeal.  It  is  the  confirmation, 
but  also  tht!  complement,  and  in  some  ways  the  cor- 
rection of  Hooker's  contemporary  view  of  the  quarrel 
which  was  threat/ening  the  life  of  the  English  Church, 
and  not  even  Honker  could  be  so  conijirehensive  and  so 
fair.  For  Hooker  had  to  defend  much  that  was  inde- 
fensible :  ho  had  to  defend  a  great  traditional  system, 
just  convulsed  by  a  most  tremendous  shock — a  shock 
and  alteration,  as  Bacon  says,  ''  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  that  can  be  in  a  State,"  in  which  old  clues  and 
ha1>it«  and  rules  were  confused  and  all  but  lost ;  in  which 
a  frightful  anioimt  of  personal  incapacity  and  worthless- 
oeas  had,  from  ahcer  want  of  men.  risen  to  the  high 
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.  plAow  of  the  Ciinrch  ;  and  in  w}iich  force  and  violence, 
'  aometimos  of  the  most  hat«fti]  kind,  had  come  to  he 
»cc«pted  as  onlinury  instnimenls  in  the  government  of 
,  ■ouls.  Hooker  felt  too  Btrongly  tlie  unfairness,  the  folly, 
'  the  intolerant  aggreasiveness,  the  malignity  of  his 
op{Mnenls, — he  was  too  much  alive  to  the  wronga  in- 
flicted hy  them  on  his  own  side,  and  to  the  incre<lible 
ahsardity  of  liieir  argument*, — to  do  justice  to  wliat  was 
only  too  real  iu  tho  charges  and  comphvints  of  those 
opjioncnta.  But  Bacon  came  from  tho  very  heart  of  tlie 
PuritAn  cauip.  He  had  seen  the  inside  of  Puritanism — 
ita  best  as  well  as  its  worst  side.  He  witnesses  to  the 
humility,  the  conscientiousness,  tho  luboiu",  tlie  learning, 
the  hatred  of  sin  and  wrong,  of  mnny  of  its  preachers. 
He  bad  heard,  and  heard  with  sympathy,  all  tliat  could 
\xi  urged  against  the  bishojis'  administration,  and  against 
a  system  of  legal  oppression  in  the  name  of  the  (.'hurcli, 
AVliere  religious  elements  were  so  confusedly  mixed,  and 
where  each  side  bid  apparently  so  much  to  urge  on  behalf 
of  its  claims,  he  saw  the  deep  mistake  of  lollily  ignoring 
facts,  and  of  want  of  patience  and  forbearance  with  tliose 
who  were  scamLilised  at  aba>!eB,  while  the  abuses,  in  some 
cases  monstrous,  were  tolerated  an<l  turned  to  profit. 
Towards  the  bishops  oiul  their  policy,  though  his  lan- 
guage is  ver)'  respectful,  for  tlio  government  was  impli- 
cated, he  is  very  severe.  They  ptmish  and  restrain,  but 
tlicy  do  not  themselves  mend  their  ways  or  8uj>ply  what 
was  wanting  ;  and  theira  are  "  injuiiir  putrntiomin," — "in- 
juriee  come  from  them  that  have  tho  upper  hand."  But 
Hooker  himself  ilid  not  put  his  fii»ger  more  tnily  and  more 
8urel,v  on  the  real  mischief  of  the  Pui'itan  movement : 
on  the   immense   outbre.-ik  in  it   of  unreasonable  party 
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spirit  and  visible  personal  ambition, — "  these  are  the 
true  successors  of  Diotrophes  and  nc-it  my  lunl  bishops : " 
— on  the  gradual  development  of  the  Puritan  theory  till 
it  came  at  last  to  claim  a  supremacy  as  unquestionable 
and  intolerant  as  that  of  tiie  Papacy  :  on  the  servile 
affectation  of  the  fsisluons  of  tJeaeva  and  Strassburg  :  on 
the  poverty  and  foolishness  of  much  of  the  Puritan  teach- 
ing— its  inability  to  satisfy  the  great  questions  which  it 
raised  in  the  soul,  its  unworthy  dealing  with  suripturo 
— "  naked  examples,  conceited  inferences,  and  forced 
allusions,  which  mine  into  all  certainty  of  religion" — 
"the  word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toss  up  and  do^vn, 
they  break  it  not:"  on  their  undervaluing  of  moral  worth, 
if  it  did  n<tt  speak  in  tlioir  phraseology — "  as  they  cen- 
sure virtuous  men  by  the  names  of  civil  and  tnonU,  so  do 
they  censure  men  truly  and  g(nl\y  wise,  who  see  into  the 
vanity  of  their  assertions,  by  the  name  of  politiques/ 
saying  that  their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of 
man's  brain."  Bacon  saw  that  the  Puritans  were  aiming 
at  a  tyranny,  which,  if  they  established  it,  would  be  more 
comprehensive,  more  searching,  and  more  cruel  than  that 
of  the  older  systems ;  but  he  thought  it  a  remote  and 
improbable  danger,  and  that  they  might  safely  bo  tole- 
rated for  tiio  work  they  did  in  education  and  preaching, 
"  because  the  work  of  exhortatiim  doth  chiefly  rest  upon 
these  men,  and  they  have  a  zeal  and  hate  of  sin."  But  he 
ends  by  warning  them  lest  "  tluit  be  tnie  which  one  of 
their  adversaries  said,  tJiat  ihfy  have  but  two  small  unnts — 
knouinl</r  ami  hif."  One  complaint  that  ho  makes  of 
them  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  changes  of  feeling,  or  at 
least  of  language,  on  moral  subjects.  Ho  accuses  them 
of  "having  pronounced  generally,  and  without  difference, 
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I  nnijuths  imlawfal,"  foigpthJ  of  the  Egyptian  mid- 

ives  and  Rahati,  and  Solomon,  aad  cren  of  Uim  "  vho, 

more  to  tooch  the  hearts  of  xhe  disciples  with  a  holy 

ace,  made  as  though  he  would  have  passed  Em- 

MM."      He  is  tJunkiug  of   their   failure   to  apply  a 

principle    which    was    cliai-acteristic    of    his    mode    of 

ght,  that  even  a  statement  about  a  virtnc  like  veracity 

limit  as  all  things  else  have : "  hut  it  is  oild  to 

hringing  against  the  Puritans  the  converse  of 

which  his  age,  and  Pasi-al  afterwanls,  brought 

the  Jesuits^     The  essay,  besides  being  a  picture 

of  the  times  as  regards  religion,  is  an  example  of  wluit 

was  to  be  Bacon's  characteristic  strength  an<l  weakness  ; 

his  strength,  in  lifting  up  a  subject,  which  had  been 

d^;nd«d  by  mean  and  wrangling  disputations,  into  :i 

higher  and  larger  light,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  it  great 

principles  and  the  results  of  the  be«t  human  wistlom  and 

tperience,  expressed  in  weighty  and  pregnant  maxims  : 

I  weakness,  in  forgetting,  as,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy, 

often  iliil,  that  the  grandest  major  premisses  need 

cll-in'oved  and  ascertaine*!  minors,  an<l  that  the  enimcia- 

^tion  of  a  principle  is  not  the  same  thing  iis  the  appli- 

I  cation  of  it.      Doubtless  there  is  tnith  in  his  dnsing 

vords ;  but  each  party  would  have  made  the  comment 

liat  what  he  had  to  prove,  and  had  not  proved,  was  that 

t»y  following  his  counsel  they  wouM  "love  the  whole 

[l)ett«r  titan  a  part" 

"Let  tliFin  not  fear  .  .  .  tho  fond  calumny  o(  tvutrality :  lint 
tlieni  know  that  is  tm«  wliirb  is  saiil  by  :i  wise  nnin,  Ihnl 
lirtUrrx  in  ninUntunit  itrr  rithrr  beUrr   or  icomf    tJinv   rUhrr  xiilr, 
■  things  have  I  in  all  sincerity  and  simiilicity  sot  iluwn  tniicli- 
tlie  conlrovcreics  wlikh  now  trouble  the  Church  of  England  : 
mi  that  without  all  art  and  inxinuation,  and  therefore  not  like  to 
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In- gratvl'iil  to  cithor  i>nrt.  NntwithstanJiiig,  I  trust  what  haa  Imwii 
sai<l  hIioII  fiiiil  a  i'om-spoii(leni't<  in  their  niinclK  \r)iii-h  are  not  I'lii- 
hnrkcd  in  imrtinlity,  ami  which  lov  thr  whole  helirr  than  apart." 

Up  to  this  time,  thongli  Bacon  li;ul  showed  hini.sL-lf 
capable  of  taking  a  broad  and  ctdiu  viuw  of  (jiicstioiis 
which  it  was  the  fashion  among  good  mon,  and  men 
wlio  were  in  jMjssession  of  the  popular  ear,  to  treat  with 
narrownesa  and  heat,  tliere  wa«  nothing;  to  disclose  his 
deeper  thoughts  —  nothing  foreshadowed  the  purpose 
which  was  to  fill  his  life.  Ho  bad,  indeed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -five,  writt<m  a  "youthful  "  philosophical  essay,  to 
which  he  gave  the  pompous  title  "  Temjxrrii  I'arliis  Maxi- 
mum," "  the  Greatest  Birth  of  Time."  But  he  was  thirtj-- 
ouo  when  we  first  find  ati  indication  of  the  great  idea  and 
the  great  projects  which  were  to  make  his  name  famous. 
This  indication  is  contained  in  an  earnest  appeal  tfl  Lord 
Burghlcy  for  some  help  which  should  not  be  illusory. 
Ita  words  are  distinct  and  far-reaching ;  and  they  are  the 
first  words  from  him  which  tell  us  what  was  in  his  heart. 
The  letter  has  the  interest  to  us  of  the  first  aimouuce- 
mont  of  a  promise  which,  to  ordinary  minds,  must  have 
appeared  visionary  and  extravagiinl,  but  which  was  so 
splendidly  fulfilled  ;  the  first  distant  sight  of  that  sea,  of 
knowledge  which  henceforth  was  opened  to  mankind, 
but  on  which  no  man,  as  he  thought,  hatl  yet  entered. 
It  contains  the  famous  avowal — "  I  have  taken  all  knou-- 
Udge  In  /«•  my  province  " — ma<lc  in  the  confidence  bom  of 
long  and  silent  meilitationa  ami  (luustionings,  but  made 
in  a  simple  gocnl  faith  vvhich  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
vain  boastfulne.ss. 

"  Mv  Lord — With  as  much  conlidcDco  an  iiiiiic  own  honc«t  and 
faithfiil  devdtion  nnto  your  M>rvicr  and  your  honourable  correspon- 
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mj'  poor  ectatr  osn  htttA  in  a  man,  do  1  eoiu- 
ai  Biyscir  onto  your  Lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient  ; 
•  and  thirty  yean  is  a  ;;reat  deal  of  sand  iii  the  hour  gUss.  My 
health,  I  thank  Utxl,  I  find  coufimivd  ;  and  1  do  not  frar  that  action  \ 
ahall  imtHiir  it.  bocattse  I  account  my  onlinary  courae  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  niont  ports  of  action  are. 
I  ercr  hare  a  tnlad  (in  some  middle  plar<>  that  I  conid  discharge)  to  j 
•errc  her  Maje»ty,  not  as  a  man  lx>rii  under  Sol,  that  loveth  honour  A 

(nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  hnsinesi  (fur  the  conteniplativn 
planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly) ;  hut  as  a  man  Imru  under  an 
ejcocUent  sorercign.  that  de^rveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's 
alaHdin.  Bujides,  1  do  not  find  in  myself  so  maoh  twlf-loro,  but 
that  the  gr««ter  puts  of  my  thoughts  are  to  deserve  well  (if  I  b« 
able)  of  my  frisnds,  and  namely  of  your  Lor>Ulii]i ;  who,  being  the 
Itlss  of  this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  aud  the 
and  founder  of  my  jwor  estate,  I  am  tied  by  all  duties,  Iwth  of 
k^good  {vtriot  and  of  an  unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged 
I  amploy  whatsoever  I  am  to  do  you  service.  Again,  the 
my  estate  doth  aomcwltat  move  nic  :  for,  though  I 
iiiel  accuse  myself  that  I  am  cither  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet  my 
Jth  is  not  to  ejwud,  nor  my  course  to  get.  Lastly,  I  confess 
bat  ll  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends,  as  I  have  modemte  civil 
nils :  for  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  }>v  my  province  i  and  if 
[  could  Jiurge  it  of  two  lorts  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  witr  frivo- 
dikputations,  confutations,  and  verbo.'iitics,  the  other  with 
Alnd  cxporiments  and  auricular  trsilitions  and  impijstures,  hath 
orainittcd  so  many  spoils,  I  hope  I  should  bring  in  industrious 
•bMrrations,  grounded  conclusions,  and  prohtnble  inventions  and 
vvries ;  the  best  state  of  that  province.  This,  whether  it  lie 
iity  or  vain  glory,  or  natiuc,  or  (if  one  take  it  favonrnbly), 
%ilifnlJiro]iio,  18  so  fixed  in  niy  mind  as  it  cannot  be  removed, 
ad  I  do  ciuil; 
niug  commou'li 
hing  I  givjitly 

Pt  tin<l  innii'  slrength  mid  less  encounter  in  any  other.  And  if 
our  I/)nUliip  shall  find  now,  or  at  any  time,  that  I  do  seek  or  allVct 
By  place  whercunio  any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  Lordship  aliull 
'  coui'iirrent,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  duhonest  man.  And  il' 
Lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will  not  do  as  Anaxagornd 


xt,  IS  so  nxen  in  niy  minu  as  ii  cannot  i>c  removed, 
sily  see,  that  [dace  of  nny  reasonable  couiitenanco  doth  ^ 
mdment  of  more  wits  than  of  a  mnn'sown  ;  which  i-itlie     j 
itly  affect.     And  for  your  LoriUhip,  |ierlia|ia  yon  shall  -^ 
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(ImI,  who  reduced  himaclf  with  contemplation  unto  voluntary 
poverty,  but  tlus  1  will  do — I  will  soil  tUa  inheritaueo  1  have, 
and  purclmsc  some  leaso  of  ijuick  revenue,  or  some  oflice  of  g-ain 
that  shall  bo  executed  by  deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of 
service,  and  become  Rome  sorry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioiier  in  that 
mine  of  tnith,  which  (he  said)  lay  so  deep.  This  which  I  have 
writ  unto  your  LonUhip  is  rather  thoU(;hts  than  words,  lieing  set 
down  without  all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation.  \\Tierein  I  have 
done  honour  Ixith  to  your  Lonlahip's  wisdom,  in  judging  that  that 
will  be  best  believed  of  your  Lordship  which  is  truest,  and  to  your 
Lordship's  good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.  And  even  so 
I  wi.sh  your  Loni.shijt  all  happinetw,  and  to  myself  means  and 
occasions  to  In-  ailded  to  my  faithful  desire  to  do  you  .service.  From 
my  lodgings  at  Oray's  Inn." 

This  letter,  to  his  unsympathetic  and  suspicions,  but 
probably  not  imfriendly  relative,  is  the  key  to  Bacon's 
plan  of  life  ;  which,  with  ninnbcrloss  changes  of  form, 
he  followed  to  the  end.  Thiit  is,  a  profession,  steadily, 
seriously,  and  laboriously  kept  to,  in  order  to  pro^ade 
the  means  of  living ;  and  Iwyond  that,  a-s  the  idtimate 
and  real  end  of  his  life,  the  jjuisuit,  in  a  way  un- 
attempted  before,  of  all  possible  human  knowledge,  and 
of  the  methods  to  improve  it  and  make  it  sure  and  fruit- 
ful. And  .so  his  life  was  carried  out.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  a  continual  and  pertinacious  seeking  after  govern- 
ment employment,  which  could  give  credit  to  his  name 
and  put  money  in  his  jmcket — attempts  by  general 
behaviour,  by  professional  services  when  the  occasion 
offered,  by  jmtting  his  original  and  fertile  pen  at  tho 
service  of  the  government,  to  win  confidence,  and  to 
overcome  the  manifest  indisposition  of  those  in  jiowor 
to  think  that  a  man  who  cherished  the  chinxTn  of 
universal  knowledge  could  l>e  a  useful  public  servant. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  while,  in  the  crises  of  his 
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disappointment  or  triumph,  the  one  great  subject  lay 
next  his  heart,  filling  him  with  fire  and  passion^ 
how  really  to  know,  and  to  teach  men  to  know  in- 
deed, and  to  use  tlieir  knowledge  so  as  to  command 

,  nature ;  the  great  hope  to  be  the  reformer  and  re- 
storer of  knowleilge  in  a  more  wonderful  sense  than  the 

I  world  had  yet  seen  in  the  reformation  of  learning  and 

1  religion,  and  in  the  spread  of  civilised  onler  in  the  great 
states  of  the  Renaissance  time.  To  this  he  gave  his 
best  and  deepest  thoughts;  for  this  he  was  for  ever 
accumulating,  and  for  ever  rearraugijig  and  reshaping 
those  masses  of  observation  ami  impiiry  an>l  invention 
and  mental  criticism  which  were  to  come  in  as  parts 
of  the  great  design  which  he  had  seen  in  the  visions 
of  his  imagination,  and  of  which  at  last  ho  was  only 
able  tn  leave  noble  fragments,  incomplete  after  number- 
recastings.  This  w.is  not  imleed  the  only,  but  it 
the  preilominant  and  governing  interest  of  his  life. 
Whether  as  solicitor  for  Court  favoiu'  or  public  office ; 
whether  drudging  at  the  work  of  the  law,  or  manag- 
ing State  prosecutions ;  wliethcr  writing  an  oppor- 
tune pamphlet  against  Spain  or  Father  Parsons,  or  in- 
venting a  "device  "  for  his  Inn  or  for  Lord  Kssex  to  give 
amusement  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  whether  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  raomlHjr  of  Parliament  or  rising  step  by  step 
to  the  highest  places  in  the  Council  Board  luid  the  State  ; 
whether  in  the  pride  of  success  or  under  the  amazement 
of  unexpected  and  irrcparalde  ovcrthroiv,  while  it 
seemed  a<<  if  he  was  only  measuring  his  strength  against 
the  rival  ambitions  of  tlie  day,  in  tlie  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  object  as  his  comj^etitora,  the  true  motive 

^of  all  his  eagerness  and  all  his  labours  was  not  theirs. 
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He  wanted  to  be  powerful,  and  still  more  to  be  rich :  but 
he  wanted  to  be  so,  because  without  power  and  without 
money  he  could  not  follow  what  was  to  him  the  only 
thing  worth  following  on  earth — a  real  knowle<lgo  of 
the  amazing  and  liitherto  almost  unknown  world  in 
which  ho  had  to  live.  Bacon,  to  us,  at  least,  at  this 
distance,  who  can  only  judge  him  from  partial  and  im- 
perfect knowlwlgo,  often  seems  to  fall  far  short  of  what 
a  man  should  be.  lie  was  not  one  of  the  high-minded 
and  proud  searchers  after  knowledge  and  truth,  like 
Descartes,  who  were  content  to  accept  a  frugal  independ- 
ence 80  that  their  time  and  their  thoughts  might  be  their 
own.  Bacon  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  wishetl  to  live  y 
in  and  witli  the  world.  Ho  threatened  sometimes  retire- 
ment, but  never  with  any  very  serious  intention.  In  the 
Court  was  his  clement,  and  there  were  his  hopes. 
Often  there  seems  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
ordinary  place-hunters,  obsequious  and  selfish,  of  every 
age ;  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  servile  and  in- 
sincere flatterers,  of  whom  he  himself  complains,  who 
crowded  the  antechambers  of  the  gi-eat  Qucon,  content  to 
submit  with  smiling  face  anil  lliankful  words  to  the  inso- 
lence of  her  waywardness  and  temper,  in  tlie  hope,  more 
•pften  disappointed  than  not,  of  hitting  her  taste  on 
ome  lucky  occasion,  and  being  rewarded  for  the  accident 
by  a  place  of  gain  or  honour.  Bacon's  history,  as  read 
in  his  letters,  is  not  an  agreeable  one  ;  after  every 
allowance  made  for  the  fashions  of  language,  and  the 
necessities  of  a  suitor,  there  is  too  much  of  insincere 
profession  of  disinterestedness,  too  much  of  cxaggerate<I 
profession  of  admiration  jind  devoted  service,  too  much 
of  disparagement  and  insinuation  against  others,  for  a 
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man  who  respected  himself.  He  submitted  too  much  to 
the  miseralile  conditions  of  rising  which  he  found.  But, 
nevertheless  it  must  1>o  said  that  it  was  for  no  mean  ob- 
ject, for  no  mew  private  selfishness  or  vanity,  that  he  en- 
dured all  tiiis.  lie  strove  hard  to  be  a  great  man  and  a 
rich  man.  But  it  was  tliat  he  nii^'ht  have  his  hands  free 
and  strong  and  well  furnished  to  carry  forward  the  double 
task  of  overthrowing  ignorance  and  building  np  the  new 
and  solid  knowledge  on  which  his  heart  was  set :  that 
immense  conquest  of  nature  on  l)ehalf  of  man  wluch  he 
believed  to  bo  possible,  and  of  which  he  believe<l  him- 
self to  have  the  key. 

The  letter  to  Lonl  Burghley  diil  not  help  him  much. 
He  received  the  reversion  of  a  place,  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Council,  which  did  not  liccorae  vacant  for  twenty  years. 
But  tlieseyears  of  sennce  declined  and  place  withheld  were 
busy  and  useful  ones.  ^Vhat  he  was  most  intent  upon,  and 
what  Occupied  his  deepest  and  most  serious  thought,  was 
nn  known  to  the  world  round  him,  and  probably  not  very 
intelligible  to  his  few  intimate  friends,  such  as  his  brother 
Antony  and  Dr.  Andrewe*.  Meanwhile  ho  placed  his  pen 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  though  they  regarded 
him  more  ils  a  man  of  study  than  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, they  were  glad  to  make  use  of  it.  His  versatile  genius 
found  another  emj)loymetit.  Besitles  his  aflluence  in 
topics,  he  had  the  liveliest  fancy  and  most  active  imagina- 
tion. But  that  ho  wanted  the  sense  of  poetic  fitness  and 
melody,  he  might  almost  bo  supposed,  with  his  reach  and 
play  of  thought,  to  have  been  capable,  as  is  maintained 
in  some  eccentric  mo<lem  theories,  of  writing  Shake- 
Bpeare'a  plays.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  imaginative 
power  of  illustration,  drawn  from  the  most  remote  and 
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mo6t  unlikely  analogies ;  analogies  often  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  unexpected  kind,  but  often  also  not  only  feli- 
citous in  application  but  profound  and  true.  Uis  powers 
were  early  called  upon  for  some  of  tliose  sportive  com- 
positions in  which  that  age  delightetl  ou  occasions  of 
rejoicing  or  festival  Three  of  his  contributions  to  these 
"devices"  have  been  prcscr>'ed  :  two  of  them  composed' 
in  honour  of  the  Queen,  as  "  triumphs,"  offered  by  Lord 
Essex,  one  probably  in  1592  and  another  in  1595;  a 
third  for  a  Gray's  Inn  revel  in  1594.  The  "devices" 
themselves  were  of  the  common  ty{)e  of  the  time,  ex- 
travagant, odd,  full  of  awkwanl  allegory  and  alenrd 
flattery,  and  ruiming  to  a  pi-olixity  which  must  make 
modem  lovers  of  amusement  wonder  at  the  patience  of 
those  days;  but  Uie  " discoiu-ses "  fumisheii  by  Bacon 
are  full  of  fine  observation  and  brilliant  thought  and  wit 
and  happy  illustration,  which,  fantastic  as  the  general 
conception  is,  raises  them  far  above  the  level  of  such 
fugitive  trifles. 

Among  the  fragmentary  papers  belonging  to  tliis  time 
which  Imve  come  down,  not  the  least  curious  are  those 
which  throw  light  on  his  manner  of  working.  While  he 
was  following  oat  the  great  ideas  which  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  philosopliy,  he  was  as  bu.sy  and  as  painstaking 
in  fashioning  the  instnunente  by  which  they  were  to  be 
expressed ;  and  in  these  pai)crs  we  have  the  records  and 
specimens  of  this  preparation.  He  yraa  a  gre.-it  collector 
of  sentence^  proverbs,  quotations,  sayings,  illustrations, 
anecdotes,  and  he  seems  to  have  read  sometimea,  simpljr 
to  gatiier  plirases  and  apt  wonis.  He  jots  down  at 
random  any  good  and  pointed  remark  which  comes  into 
his  thought  or  liis  memory ;  at  another  time  he  groups 
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a  set  of  stock  nuotations  with  a  special  drift,  bearing 
on  some  subject,  such  as  the  faulUi  of  univcrsitie.s  or 
the  habits  of  lawj-ers.  NotJung  is  too  minute  for  his 
notice.  He  brings  together  in  great  profusion  mere 
forms,  varied  turns  of  expression,  heads  and  tails  of 
clauses  and  paragraphs,  transitions,  connections ;  he  notes 
down  fasliions  of  compliment,  of  excuse  or  repartee, 
even  moniing  and  evening  salutations ;  he  records 
neat  and  convenient  opening  and  concluding  sentences, 
ways  of  s|ieakiug  more  adapto<l  than  others  to  give  a 
special  colour  or  direction  to  what  the  sjieaker  or  writer 
has  t«>  say — all  that  hook-and-eye  work,  which  seems  so 
trivial  and  passes  so  imnoticed  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  and 
which  yet  is  often  hard  to  reach,  and  which  makes  all  the 
difTerence  between  tameneas  and  liveliness,  between  clear- 
ness and  obscurity — all  the  difference,  not  merely  to  the 
ease  and  naturalness,  but  often  to  the  logical  force  of 
speech.  Tliose  collections  it  was  his  way  to  sift  and  tran- 
scribe again  and  again,  adding  as  well  as  omitting.  From 
one  of  these,  belonging  to  159+  and  the  following  years, 
the  Promiu  of  Fvrmnlaries  and  ElegancitJi,  Mr.  Sfjedding  has 
given  curious  extracts  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been 
recently  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Pott.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
prepared  himself  for  what,  as  we  read  it,  or  as  his  audi- 
ence heard  it,  seems  the  suggestion  or  recollection  of  the 
moment  Bacon  was  always  much  more  carefid  of  the 
Talne  or  aptness  of  a  thought  than  of  its  appearing  new 
and  original.  Of  all  great  writers  he  least  minds  repeat- 
ing himself,  perhaps  in  the  very  same  words ;  so  that  a 
simile,  an  illustration,  a  quotation  pleases  him,  he  returns 
to  it — ho  is  never  tired  of  it ;  it  obviously  gives  him  satis- 
faction to  introduce  it  again  and  again.    These  collections 
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of  odds  and  ends  illustrate  another  point  in  his  literary 
habits.  His  was  a  min^i  keenly  sensitive  to  all  anulo^^ies 
and  aitinities,  impatient  of  a  strict  and  rigid  logical  groove, 
but  spreading  as  it  were  tentacles  on  all  side.'i  in  quest  of 
chance  prey,  and  quickened  into  a  whole  system  of  imagi- 
nation by  the  electric  quiver  imparted  by  a  snigle  word, 
at  once  the  key  and  BjTiibol  of  the  thinking  it  had  led  to. 
And  so  he  puts  down  word  or  phra.su,  so  enigmatical  to  us 
who  see  it  by  itself,  which  to  him  would  wake  uj)  a  whole 
train  of  ideas,  as  he  remembered  the  occasion  of  it — how 
at  a  certain  time  and  place  this  word  set  the  whole  moving, 
seemed  to  breathe  new  life  and  shed  new  light,  and  has 
remained  the  token,  meaningless  in  itself,  which  reminds 
him  of  so  much. 

When  we  come  to  read  his  letters,  liis  speeches,  his 
works,  we  come  continually  on  the  results  and  proofs  of 
tliis  early  labour.  Some  of  the  most  memorable  and 
familiar  passages  of  his  writings  are  to  be  traced  from 
the  storehou.ses  which  ho  filled  in  these  years  of  prepara- 
tioa  An  example  of  tliis  correspondence  between  the 
note-book  and  the  composition  is  to  be  seen  in  a  paper 
belonging  to  this  poricKl,  wiitten  apparently  to  form  i)art 
of  a  masque^  or  as  -he  himself  calls  it,  a  "Conference  of 
Pleasure,"  and  entitled  the  J^aise  of  Knoivledge,  It  ia 
interesting  because  it  is  the  first  drj»ft  which  we  have 
from  him  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas  and  most  charac- 
teristic language  about  the  defects  and  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  wliiuh  were  afterwards  emliodicd  in  the 
Advancement  and  the  Kunim  Organum.  The  whole  spirit 
and  aim  of  his  groat  reform  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  passage : — 

"  Facility  to  believe,  imimticnce  to  donbt,  temerity  to  aswrer. 
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glory  tu  kiiuw,  iluubt  U>  conUiulict,  ua<l  tu  guiu,  alutli  tu  ueurcli, 
wvking  tilings  iu  worils,  rwiliiig  in  a  (jart  of  uutiire,  — tbcse  oud  tin- 
like  have  been  tbe  things  which  have  forbiJJcu  the  happy  match 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  thi<  naturt.'  of  things,  and  in  place 
thttvof  have  marriiHl  it  to  Tain  notions  and  blind  ex|)eriineuts.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  no  doubt,  thv  aovfreii/iiti/'if  man  licth  hid  iu  knowledge^ 
wherein  many  things  arc  reserved  which  kings  with  their  treasurer 
cannot  buy  nor  with  tlieir  force  command  ;  their  spials  and  jntelli- 
geuoere  i-au  give  no  news  of  them  ;  their  seamen  and  discoverers 
cjinnot  sail  where  tliey  grow.  Now  we  govern  nature  in  opinions, 
but  wo  ore  thrall  auto  her  in  necessity  ;  but  if  we  could  be  led  by 
her  in  invention,  we  should  command  her  in  action  "  y' 

To  the  Btune  occasion  as  the  discourse  on  tlie  Praite 
of  Knowkdijr-  belongs,  als6,  one  in  Prai'ie  of  the  Qiimt. 
As  one  is  an  early  specimen  of  his  manner  of  writing  on 
philosophy,  so  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  was  equally 
characteristic  of  him — his  {Kjliticiil  ami  historical  writing. 
It  is,  ill  fonn,  necessarily  a  panegyric,  as  high-flown  and 
adulatory  as  such  performances  in  those  days  were 
bound  to  be.  But  it  is  not  only  flattery.  It  fixes 
with  tnie  discrimination  on  the  points  in  Elizabeth's 
character  and  reign  which  were  really  subjects  of  admira- 
tion and  homage.  Thus  of  her  unquailing  spirit  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  : — 

"  Lastly,  see  a  Queen,  that  when  her  realm  was  to  have  been 
tuvaded  by  an  army  the  prep.iratiou  whereof  was  like  the  travail 
ot  an  elephant,  the  provisions  intinite,  the  setting  forth  whereof 
was  the  terror  and  wonder  of  Europe  :  it  was  not  seen  that  her 
ohecr,  her  fashion,  her  ordinary  manner,  was  anythinjj;  altered  ; 
not  a  ojoud  of  that  storm  did  ap[>ear  in  that  countenance  wherein 
|i«ace  doth  ever  shine  ;  but  with  excellent  assurance  and  advised 
security  she  inspired  her  council,  animated  her  nobility,  re- 
doubled the  courage  of  her  people :  still  having  this  noble 
apprehension,  not  only  that  she  would  communicate  her  for- 
tone  with  thorn,  but  that  it  was  she  that  would  protect  them,  and 
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uot  they  her  ;  which  ahv  testilk-il  by  no  It-ss  deuiotiiitrntiou  than 
her  iirescDcv  in  caiup.  Therefore  that  inaguaniiuity  that  neither 
feareth  greatueas  uf  nlteratiou,  uur  the  vows  o(  conspirators,  nor 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  w  more  than  heroical." 

.  These  papers,  thougli  lie  put  his  best  workinauship 
'  '  into  them,  as  he  invuriaUly  did  with  whatever  he 
touched,  wore  of  an  ornamental  kind.  But  lio  did  more 
serious  work.  In  the  year  ir)92  a  pam])hlet  had  been 
published  on  the  Continent  in  Latin  anil  English,  Itf- 
tjponsio  ad  Edidum  Ikgliue  Aiiglia;  with  reference  to  the 
severe  legislation  which  followed  on  the  Armada,  making 
such  charges  against  the  Queen  and  the  tluvenmient  as  it 
was  natural  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  make,  and 
making  them  with  the  utmost  vinilence  and  unscrujiu- 
lousness.  It  was  su[jposed  to  be  wiittun  by  the  ablest 
of  the  Roman  pamphleteers.  Father  Parsons.  The 
(lovemment  fo!t  it  to  he  a  dangerous  indictment  ;  and 
Bacon  was  chosen  to  write  tlie  answer  to  it  He  had 
additional  interest  in  the  matter,  for  the  pamphlet  made 
a  special  and  bitter  attack  on  Burghloy,  as  the  person 
mainly  responsible  for  the  Queen's  policy.  Bacon's 
reply  is  long  and  elalwrate,  taking  up  every  cliarge,  and 
reviewing  from  his  own  jwint  of  view  the  whole  course 
of  the  stniggle  betiveen  the  Queen  and  the  supimrters 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  abroad  and  at  home.  It 
cannot  be  considered  an  impartial  review ;  besides  that 
it  was  written  to  order,  no  man  in  England  could  then 
write  impartially  in  that  quarrel ;  but  it  is  not  more 
one-sided  and  tmcandid  than  the  pamjihlct  which  it 
answers,  and  Bacon  is  able  to  recriniinate  with  effect, 
and  to  show  gross  credulity  and  looseness  of  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  advocate.     But  reli- 
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fion  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  politics  of  both  sides 

for  either  to  be  able  to  come  into  the  dispute  with  clean 

hands:  the   Romiin  Catholics  meant  much  more  than 

[toleration,   and    the    sanguinary    piuiishmeiits    of    the 

liiglish    law  against   priests   and   Jesuits    were   edged 

t>y  something  even    keener  than  the   fear  of  treason. 

Jut  the   paper  contains  some  large  surveys  of  public 

fairs,  which  probably  no  one  at  that  time  could  write 

»ut  Bacon.     Bacon  never  liked  to  waste  anything  good 

'which  he  had  written;  and  much  of  what  he  had  written 

in  the  panegyric  in  Praite  of  the    Queen  is  made    use 

of  again,  and  transferred  with  little  change  to  the  pages 

lof  the  Observations  on  a  lAbel. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACON    AND   ELIZABETiL 


The  last  decade  of  the  century,  and  almost  of  Eluabeth's 
reign  (1590- IGOO),  was  an  eventful  one  to  Bacon's 
fortunes.  In  it  the  xision  of  Ins  great  design  disclosed 
itself  more  and  more  to  his  imagination  and  hopes,  and 
with  more  ami  more  iiresistiblc  fascination.  In  it  he 
made  his  first  literary  venture,  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essays  (1597),  ten  in  number,  the  first-fruits  of  his 
early  and  ever  watcliful  observation  of  men  .iiid  aft'airs. 
Tliese  years,  too,  saw  his  first  steps  in  public  life,  the 
first  eflbrts  to  bring  him  into  imiwrtance,  the  first  great 
trials  and  tests  of  his  character.  They  saw  the  begin- 
ning and  they  saw  the  end  of  his  relations  witli  the  only 
friend  who,  at  tluit  time,  recognised  his  genius  and  his 
purposes,  certainly  the  only  friend  who  ever  pushed  his 
claims ;  they  saw  the  growth  of  a  fricndshi]>  which  was 
to  have  so  tragical  a  close,  and  they  saw  the  beginnings 
and  causes  of  a  bitter  personal  rivalry  which  was  to  last 
through  life,  and  which  was  to  be  a  potent  element 
hereafter  in  Bacon's  ruin.  The  friend  was  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  competitor  was  the  ablest,  and  also  the 
most  truculent  and  unscrupulous  of  English  lawyers, 
Edward  Coke. 
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While  Bacon,  in  the  shade,  had  been  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  pliilosopLy  of  nature,  and  vainly  suing 
for  legal  or  political  cmploj-nient,  another  man  had 
Injen  st^cadily  rising  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  carrying 
all  before  him  at  Court-,  Robert  Devoreux,  Lord  Essex; 
and  with  Essex  Bacon  had  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
had  i'ipene<l  into  an  intimate  and  affectionate  friendship. 
We  conunonly  think  of  Essex  as  a  vain  and  insolent 
favourite,  who  did  ill  tlio  gi'catest  work  given  him  to  do 
— the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  who  did  it  ill  from  some  un- 
explaiue(i  reason  of  spite  and  mischief ;  and  who,  when 
called  to  account  for  it,  broke  out  into  senseless  and  idle 
rebellion.  This  was  the  end  :  but  he  was  not  always  thus. 
He  began  life  with  great  gifts  and  noble  ends  :  he  was  a 
serious,  modest,  and  large-minded  .stndent  both  of  books 
antl  things ;  and  ho  turned  his  studies  to  full  account. 
He  had  imagination  and  love  of  enterprise,  which 
gave  him  an  insight  into  Bacon's  ideas  such  as  none  of 
Bacon's  contemporaries  hsA.  Ho  was  a  man  of  simple 
and  earnest  religion  ;  he  sjonpathised  most  with  the 
Puritans,  because  they  were  serious  and  because  they 
were  hardly  used.  Those  who  most  condemn  him 
acknowledge  his  nobleness  and  generosity  of  nature. 
Bacon  in  after  <lays,  when  all  waa  over  between  them, 
8jK)ke  of  him  as  a  man  always  jMilienlissimiis  veri ;  "  the 
more  plainly  and  frankly  you  shall  deal  with  my  lord," 
ho  wriu^s  elsewhere,  "  not  only  in  disclosing  i>articidars, 
but  in  giving  him  ravealii  and  aihnonishing  him  of  any 
trror  which  in  this  action  he  may  commit  (such  is  his 
lonlship's  nature),  the  lictter  he  will  take  it."  "He 
must  have  secmod,"  says  Mr.  Spedding,  a  little  too 
grandly,    "in  the  eyes  of  Bacon  like  the  hope  of  the 
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world."  The  two  men,  certainly,  became  warmly  at- 
tached. Their  friendship  canio  to  be  one  of  the  closest 
kind,  full  of  mutual  services,  and  of  genuine  affection 
on  both  sides.  It  was  not  the  relation  of  a  great  patron 
and  nseful  il(?pcnilant ;  it  was,  what  might  be  expected 
in  the  two  men,  that  of  affectionate  equality.  Each  man 
was  equally  capable  of  seeing  what  the  other  was,  and 
saw  it.  What  E-sscx's  feelings  wore  towards  Bacon  the 
results  showed.  Bacon,  in  after  years,  repeatedly  claimed 
to  have  devoterl  his  M'hole  time  anil  lab<iur  to  Essex's 
service.  Holding  dim,  he  says,  to  be  "the  fittest  instru- 
ment to  do  good  to  the  State,  I  applied  myself  to  him  in 
a  manner  which  I  think  rarely  happeneth  among  men  ; 
neglecting  tlic  Queen's  service,  mine  own  fortune,  and,  in 
a  sort,  my  vocation,  I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  rumin- 
ate with  myself  .  .  .  anything  that  might  concern  his  lord- 
ship's honour,  fortune,  or  sen-ice."  The  claim  is  far  too 
wide.  The  "  Queen's  service  "  had  hardly  as  yet  come 
much  in  Bacon  s  w.-vy,  and  he  never  neglected  it  when  it 
did  come,  nor  his  own  fortime  or  vocation ;  his  letters 
remain  to  attest  hia  care  in  these  respecta.  But;  no 
doubt.  Bacon  was  then  as  ready  to  be  of  use  to  Essex, 
the  one  man  who  seemed  to  understand  and  value  him, 
as  Essex  was  desirotis  to  be  of  use  to  Bacon. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  P^ssex  would  have  the  ability  as 
well  as  the  wish.  Essex  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  brilliant  man  who  ever  appeared  at  Mizabeth'a 
Coiu-t,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  the  most 
powei-ful.  Leicester  was  dead.  Burgblcy  was  growing 
old,  and  indisposed  for  the  adventures  and  levity  which, 
with  all  her  grand  jMnvcr  of  nding,  Eliaibeth  loved.  She 
ne&led  a  favourite,  and  Essex  was  unfortunately  marked 
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out  for  what  she  wanted.     He  had  Leicester's  faacinatioa 

rithout  his  mean  and  cniel   selfishness.      He  was  us 
eneroua,  as  gallant,  as  quick  to  descry  all  great  things 
art  and  life,  as  PhiUp  Sidney,  with  more  \ngour  and 

Stncss  for  active  life  than  Sidney.  Ho  had  not  Raleigh's 
.d,  dark  dej)ths  of  tliought,  hut  he  had  a  rlaring  courage 
jual  to  Kaleigh's,  without  Kaleigii's  cynical  contempt 
sr  uiei-cy  and  honour.  Ho  had  every  personal  advan- 
ce requisite  (or  a  time  when  iutellcct  and  ready  wit, 
ad  high-teni])ereil  valour,  and   j>ersonal  beauty,  and 

bldll  in  atrairs,  with  equal  skill  in  amusements,  were  ex- 
ccted  to  go  together  in  the  accomplished  courtier. 
Lnd  Essex  wa.s  a  man  not  merely  to  he  courted  and 

admired,  to  shine  and  dazzle,  but  to  he  loved.     Eliza- 
ibeth,  with  lier  strange  an<l  perverse  emotional  constitu- 

ion,  love<l  him,  if  .she  ever  Invcil  any  one.  Every  one 
rho  served  him  loved  him  :  and  he  was  as  much  as  any 
le  could  Ix'  in  those  days,  a  poijular  favourite.  Under 
L'ttcr  forttuic  he  might  have  risen  to  a  great  heiglit  of 
ti&racter:  in  Elizal)eth'8  Court  lie  was  fated  to  be 
lined. 

For  in  tJiat  Court  aU  the  quahties  in  him  which  needed 
DDtrol   received   daily   stimulus,   and   his  ardour  and 

Wgh-aiming  temper  turned  into  impatience  and  restless 

rritahility.  Ho  had  a  mistre-ss  who  was  at  one  time  in 
lie  hnmour  to  1)e  treated  as  a  tender  woman,  at  another 
an  outrageous  flirt,  at  another  as  the  haughtiest  and 
nost  imperious  of  queens :  her  mood  varied,  no  one 
ould  tcU  how,  and  it  was  most  dangerous  to  mistake  it 

It  was  part-  of  her  pleasure  to  find  in  her  favnnrite  a 

^piiit  as  high,  a  humour  as  contradictory  and  determined, 
I  her  own  :  it  was  the  charming  contrast  to  the  obseqiii- 
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ousness  or  the  prudence  of  the  rest ;  but  no  one  could 
be  sure  at  what  unlooked-for  moment,  and  how  fiercely, 
she  might  resent  in  earnest  a  display  of  wlmt  she  liad 
herself  encoiu-aged.  Essex  was  ruined  for  all  real  gi-oat- 
ness  by  having  to  suit  himself  to  this  bewildering  and 
most  uii\vhrjl(«sonie  and  degrading  waywardness.  She 
taught  him  to  think  liimself  iixesistible  in  opinion  and 
in  claims :  she  amused  herself  in  teaching  him  how 
completely  ho  was  niistakcn.  Alternately  spoiled  and 
crossed,  he  learned  to  he  exacting,  unreaisonahlc,  absurd 
in  his  pettish  resentments  or  broo<ling  sulleuness.  He 
learned  to  think  that  she  mast  be  dealt  with  by  the 
same  methods  which  she  herself  employed.  The  effect 
WBB  not  piYMluccd  in  a  moment ;  it  was  the  result  of  a 
courtiership  of  sixteen  years.  But  it  ended  in  corrupting 
a  noble  nature.  Essex  came  to  Itclieve  that  she  who 
cowc<l  othcre  must  l<e  frightened  herself :  that  the  sting- 
ing injustice  which  led  a  proud  man  to  expect,  only  to 
see  how  ho  would  behave  when  refused,  desci-ved  to  be 
brought  to  reason  by  a  counter-buffet  as  rough  a.s  her 
own  iii,H(ili«nt  caprice.  Ho  drifted  into  discontent,  into 
diauffection,  into  neglect  uf  duty,  into  questionable 
sc.heniitigs  for  the  future  of  a  reign  that  must  shortly 
end,  into  criminal  methods  of  guanling  hinusclf,  of 
humbling  bin  rivals  and  regaining  influence.  A  "fatal 
iuiimtienc(<,"  as  Bacon  calls  it,  gave  Ids  rivals  an  advan- 
tage which,  iH,>rh«pH  in  self-dofenco,  they  could  not  fail  to 
take ;  and  that  career,  so  brilliaut,  so  full  of  promise  of 
good,  endeil  in  misery,  in  dishonour,  in  remorse,  on  the 
NcafTold  of  tlio  Towor. 

With   thin  attractivo  and    powerful   person  Bacon's 
fortunes,  in  the  liwt  years  of  the  century,  became  more 
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and  more  knit  uji.  Hacon  was  now  past  thirty,  Emoz 
a  few  years  younger.  In  spite  of  Bacon's  ap]>arent 
advautago  and  interest  at  Court,  in  spite  of  abilities, 
which,  though  his  genius  was  not  yet  known,  his  con- 
temjKjrurios  cleuily  recognised,  ho  was  still  a  struggling 
and  ansuccessful  man  :  ambitious  to  rise,  for  no  unworthy 
LTcasoiis,  but  needj',  in  weak  health,  with  careless  and 
''expensive  habitA,  and  embarrassed  with  debt.  Ho  had 
hoped  to  rise  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  father.  For  some  ill-e.xplained  reason  he  was 
'to  the  last  disappointed  Though  she  used  liiuj  "for 
matters  of  state  and  revenue,"  she  either  did  not  like 
him,  or  did  not  sec  in  him  tho  servant  she  wanted  to 
atlvance.  He  went  on  to  the  last  pressing  his  uiiele,  Lord 
Burghlcy :  he  ai>plied  in  tho  humblest  terms,  he  made 
himself  tiseful  with  his  jwn,  he  got  his  mother  to  write  for 
him  ;  but  Loi-d  Btirghley,  probably  because  he  tliought 
his  nephew  more  of  a  man  of  letters,  than  a  soimd  lawyer 
and  practical  public  servant,  did  not  care  to  bring  him 
forward.  From  his  cousin,  Robert  Cecil,  Bacon  received 
polite  words  and  friendly  assurances;  Cecil  may  have 
iindervalued  him,  or  have  been  jealous  of  him,  or  sus- 
pected him  as  a  friend  of  Essex  :  he  certainly  gave  Bacon 
good  reason  to  think  that  his  words  meant  nothing. 
Kxcopt  F>88ex,  and  jierhaps  his  brother  Antony — the  most 
afteetii)nate  and  deyoted  of  brothers — no  one  had  yet 
recognised  all  that  Bacon  was.  Meanwhile  time  was 
pawing,  The  vastness,  the  difficulties,  tlio  attractions 
of  that  conquest  of  all  knowledge  which  ho  dreamed  of, 
wens  becoming  greater  every  day  to  his  thoughta  The 
Uw,  without  which  he  could  not  live,  took  up  time  and 
lirought  in  little.      Attendance  on  the  Court  was  ex- 
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pensive,  yet  indispen8a1)Ie,  if  ho  wished  for  place.  Ilis 
mother  was  never  very  friendly,  and  thought  hini 
absurd  and  extravagant  Debts  increased'and  creditors 
gmnildcd.  The  outhjok  was  discouraging,  wlicn  his 
friendship  with  Essex  opened  to  him  a  more  hopeful 
prospect. 

In  the  year  1593  the  Attorney-General's  jilace  was 
vacant,  and  Essex,  wlio  in  tliat  year  became  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, determined  that  Bacon  should  he  Attomey-GencraL 
Bacon's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  overehadowed  by  his 
philosophical  and  literary  purauits.  He  was  thought 
young  for  the  office,  and  he  hod  not  yet  served  in  any 
subordinate  place.  And  there  was  another  man,  who 
was  su]iposed  to  carry  all  English  law  in  his  heaii,  full 
of  rude  force  and  cn<llcss  precedents,  hard  of  heart,  and 
voluble  of  tongue,  who  also  wantcil  it.  An  Attomey- 
Generul  was  one  who  would  bring  all  tlio  resources  and 
hidden  subtleties  of  English  law  to  tlie  service  of  the 
Crown,  and  use  them  with  thorough-going  and  unflincliing 
resolution  against  those  whom  the  Crown  accused  of 
treason,  sedition,  or  invasion  nf  the  prerogative.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Cecils,  and  the  Queen  herself,  thought 
Coke  likely  to  bo  a  more  useful  public  servant  than 
Bacon :  it  is  certain  what  Coke  himself  thought  about 
it,  and  what  liis  estimate  was  of  the  man  whom  Essex 
was  pushing  against  him.  But  Eftscx  did  not  take  up 
his  frieml  s  cau.so  in  the  lukewarm  fashinn  in  which 
Burghley  ha<l  patronised  his  nephew.  There  was  no- 
thing that  Essex  pursued  with  greater  pertinacity.  He 
importuned  the  tjueeu.  He  risk<;d  witlunit  scruple 
offending  her.  She  apparently  long  shrank  from  directly 
refusing  his  re((Ucst.     Tlie  Cecils  were  for  Coke — the 
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'  UttJdlfr,''  as  Bacon  calls  him,  in  a  letter  lo  Elssex  ;  but 
be  appointment  was  delayed.  All  through  1593,  and 
3til  April  1594,  the  struggle  went  on. 

When  KobtTt  Cecil  suggesteil  that  Essex  should  be 
DDtcut  with  the  Solicitor's  place  for  Bacon,  "praying 
to  be  well  advised,  for  if  his  Lonlship  had  spoken 

that  it  might  have  been  of  easier  digestion  to  the 
iueen,"  be  turned  round  on  Cecil — 


^^Hgeet  mc  no  digesting  (said  the  Earl) ;  for  the  Atbtmfyship 

,  I  uiut  havu  for  FraucU  Bacou  ;  lud  iu  that  I  will  jpcnj 

By  uttcnucHt  credit,  friendship,  and  autlionty  agiinDt  vhonisovver, 

nd  that  whokoevcr  went  about  to  procure  it  to  others,  thut  it 

llouM  cost  both  the  mediators  aud  the  suitors  tlie  setting  on  Itefoni 

hpy  came  hy  it     And  this  b«  you  ateured  of,  Sir  liobeit,  ijuoth 

'  Earl,  for  now  do  I  fully  declare  myself ;  and  for  your  own  part, 

KoUirt,  I  do  think  much  and  strange  both  of  my  Lotxl  your 

thet  and  yon,  that  can  have  the  mind  to  sctk  the  preferment  of 

stranger  before  so  near  a  kinsman  ;  namely,  considering  if  you 

eigh  in  a  balanoc  his  ports  and  sufficiency  in  any  resjiect  with 

t  of  his  competitor,  excefjting  only  four  poor  years  of  admit- 

whi'li  Francis  Bacon  hath  more  than  recompensed  with  the 

priority  of  his  reading,  in  all  other  respects  you  shall  tind  no  com- 

puiMD  between  them." 

But  the  Queen's  disgust  at  some  very  slight  show  of 
ttdependence  on  Bacon's  part  in  Parliament,  imforgiven 

gpite  of  repeated  apologies,  together  with  the  influ- 
ice  of  the  Cecils  and  the  pressure  of  so  formidable 
od  BO  useful  a  man  as  Coke,  turned  the  scale  against 

ex.  In  April  1594,  Coke  was  made  Attorney.  Coke 
ad  not  forget  the  pretender  to  law,  as  he  would  think 
kim,  who  had  dared  so  long  to  dispute  his  claims  ;  and 

con  was  deeply  wounded.  "No  man,"  he  thought,  "had 
rer  receivetl  a  more  exquisite  flisgrace,"  und  he  s])oko 
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of  retiring  to  Cambridge  "  to  spend  the  rest  of  liis  life 
in  his  studies  and  contemplations."  But  Kesox  was  not 
diacourayed.  lie  ne.vt  preBsed  eagerly  for  the  .Solicitor- 
ship.  Again,  after  much  waiting  he  was  fotlo<l.  Aii 
inferior  niun  was  put  over  Bacon's  hea<L  Bacon  fo\in<l 
that  Essex,  who  cotihl  tlu  most  things,  for  sonic  reason 
could  not  do  this.  Ho  himself,  too,  had  pressed  his  aiiit 
with  the  greatest  importunity  on  the  Queen,  ou  Burghley, 
on  Cecil,  on  every  one  who  could  help  him  ;  ho  re- 
minded the  Queen  how  many  years  ago  it  was  since  he 
first  kisscil  her  hand  in  her  service,  and  ever  since  had  used 
his  wits  to  jfluase ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  For  once  he  lost 
patience.  He  was  angry  with  Essex ;  the  Queen's  anger 
with  Essex  had,  he  thought,  recoiled  on  hi.s  friend  Ho 
was  angry  with  the  Queen ;  she  la-Id  his  hmg  waiting 
cheap;  she  played  with  him  and  amused  herself  withdelay; 
ho  would  go  abroad,  and  he  "  knew  her  Majesty's  nature, 
that  she  neither  careth  though  the  wliole  surname  of 
the  Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither."  He  waa 
very  angry  with  Robert  Cecil ;  affecting  not  to  believe 
thera,  he  tells  him  stones  he  has  heard  of  his  corrupt 
and  underhand  dealing.  He  writes  almost  a  fare- 
well letter  of  ceremonious  but  ani))igHOHs  thanks  to 
Lord  Burghley,  hoping  that  he  would  impute  any  offence 
that  Bacon  might  have  given  to  the  "  complexion  of  a 
suitor  and  a  tired  seA-eick  suitor,"  and  speaking  despair- 
ingly of  his  future  success  in  the  law.  The  humiliations 
of  what  a  suitor  has  to  go  through  torment  him  :  "  It  is 
my  luck,"  he  writes  to  Cecil,  "still  to  be  akin  to  such 
things  as  I  neither  like  in  natiu-e  nor  would  willingly 
meet  Avitli  in  my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid  without 
show  of  base  timorousnesa  or  else  of  unkind  or  suspicious 
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stnragvnns."    Ami  to  his  friend  Folke  Gpcvillo,  he  thus 
nnlmnleDs  kimstdf : — 

"8lB — I  undetsaiiil  of  }-our  |iauu  to  bare  ruited  mr,  for  which 

I   tiuuik  TOO.     My  nutttnr  u  4U  emllcsf'  ijuestiou.     I  assure  yoa  I 

had  ud  itei^iaw  anioui  nun  ;  but  I  Dow  am  othentin'  )>ut  to  my 

pa(lt0 ;  -Vtf/ife  amfidrrf.     I  d»re  go  do  further.     Her  Majesty  had 

l>y  «rt  Kjierrh  more  than  once  assured  nie  of  her  intention  to  call 

m>'  t«  her  serviiv,  which  I  couM  not  understand  but  of  the  place 

I  had  been  named  to.     And  now  whether  ijiriWtur  homo  htx  ftcit  ; 

or  whether  my  matter  most  be  an  apjxndii  to  my  Lonl  of  Essex 

suit  ;   (ir  whether  her  Jtajesty,   pretending  to  prove  my  ability, 

inranetli  hnt  to  takp  advantage  of  some  erron  which,  like  enough, 

at  one  time  or  other  1  may  commit ;  or  what  U  it  ;  hut  her  Majesty 

I  not  ready  to  dr.4patob  it     And  what  though  the  Master  of  the 

bill,  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself,  :iiid  others,  think  my 

withnul  ilonbt,  yet  in  the  meantime  I  Imve  a  harxl  condition, 

I  stand  so  tliat  whatsoever  service  1  do  to  her  itajesty,  it  shall  be 

oii^ht  to  l>e  but  KTvitium  riaaitum,  limc-tnigs  and  fetches  to 

ace  myself;  and  so  I  shall  hare  cn\-y,  not  thanks.     This  is  a 

to  uncucli  ail   jjooil   spirits,  and   to   corrupt  every   man's 

kture ;  whicli  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  Maje-nty's  service  in  the 

I  have  been  like  a  piece  of  stuff  lH'S])oken  in  tlie  shop  ;  and 

her  Majesty  will  not  take  me,  it  niny  be  the  selling  by  jnreels 

be  more  gainful.     For  to  be,  as  I  told  you,  like  a  child  follow- 

'  a  birl,  which  wheii  he  is  nearest  tlieth  away  and  lighteth  a 

Jr  before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again,  and  so  in  infinilum, 

lam  wf«ry  of  it;  as  also  of  wearying  my  g(xxl  friends:  of  whom, 

»T«rth*less,  I  hope  in  one  course  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve. 

ad  so,  not  forgetting  your  business,  I  leave  to  trouble  you  with 

but  idle  letter;  Iieing  \iMj\ista  ct  moderala  qtierimonia  ;  for  indeed 

[  ilo  rnufuss,  jirimtui  amor  will  uot  easily  be  cost  off.     And  thai 

I  commend  mo  to  you. " 


iter  one  more  eflbrt  the  cha.se  wii.s  j^iven  ii]),  iit  lon.it 
Br  the  moinpiit ;  for  it  was  soon  rosiimed.  But  juat  now 
an  felt  that  all  the  world  was  against  him.  lie 
^ouhl  retire  "out  of  the  ennshiuo  into  the  shade."     One 
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frieml  only  encourage<l  him.  He  did  more.  He  helped 
him  when  Bucon  most  wanted  help,  in  his  straightened 
and  oiubarrasscd  "  estate."  Essex,  when  he  could  do 
nothing  more,  gave  Bacon  an  estate  worth  at  least 
£1800.  Bacon's  resolution  is  recorded  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  It  mat  PLKASKTOi^R  GOOD  LoRBSHrp— I  ptsy  God  her  Majesty's 
weighing  be  not  like  the  weight  of  a  balance  ;  graria  deorsum  Una 
sursiim.  But  I  am  as  Tar  from  being  altered  in  devotion  towards 
her,  OS  I  am  from  distrust  that  !ihc  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards 
roe,  when  she  knowuth  me  butter.  For  myself,  I  hare  lost  some 
o[iinion,  some  time,  anil  some  means ;  this  is  my  account ;  but  then 
for  opinion,  it  is  a  blast  tliat  gocth  and  oometh  ;  for  time,  it  is 
true  it  goetli  anil  i-omrth  not;  but  yet  I  have  learned  tliat  it  may 
be  redeemed.  For  mcaiis,  I  value  that  most  ;  and  the  rather, 
betauK  I  am  pfirpoittH  mil  to  follow  (he  prnctia  of  l/tr  lain  {if  hfr 
Mnjttty  command  mt  in  any  particular,  I  nhnll  bt  rtaJij  to  do  fwr 
leilling  KTviet) ;  and  my  reason  is  only,  htcaiur  itdrinkcth  too  math 
time,  which  I  liavt  dfdicaied  to  better  purposfj.  But  even  for  that 
(loint  of  estate  and  means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thale.s'  opiruon,  Th.it  a 
philosoiiher  may  Iw  rich  if  he  will.  Thus  your  Ijordahip  Sfrth  how  ! 
comfort  myself;  to  the  incrpasc  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself 
to  liclieve  that  to  be  tnie  which  my  Lord  Treasurer  writeth ;  which 
is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philosopher  morally  can  disgest.  Hut  with- 
out any  such  high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of  an 
aching  tooth,  which,  1  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,  and  hail 
little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of  when  it  was  done.  For  yonr 
I^onlship,  I  do  think  myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any 
miui.  And  I  <my,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  eomvum  (not  popular  but 
Cvmmon)  ;  and  ns  much  as  is  lawful  to  be  enclosed  of  a  common,  so 
much  your  LonJsliip  shall  lie  en  re  to  havp, — Your  I^ordship's  to 
obey  your  houoorablc  commands,  more  settled  than  ever." 

It  may  lie  that,  as  Bacon  ."ifterwai-ds  maintained,  the 
closing  sentxjnces  of  this  letter  implied  a  significant  re- 
serve of  his  devotion.  But  during  the  brilliant  and 
stormy  years  of  Elssex's  career  which  followed,  Bacon's 
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relstiniu  to  him   cootinnc*!   unaltcrwl.     Essex  pressed 

Bacon's  claims  whenever  a  i-hanc«  otlercil.     He  ilid  liis 

best  to  get  Bacon  a  rich  wife — the  young  widow  of  Sir 

'  OmsUiphor  Hatton — Imt  in   vnin.      InsN-ail   of  Bncon 

lie  accopte<l  (.'ukt!,  aiid  bccume  famoti.^  aftcrwanls  in  die 

family  quarrel,  iu  which  Coke  and  Bacon  again 

found  themselves  face  to  faee,  and  which  nearly  ruined    - 

f  Bacon  before  the  time.     liacoii  worked  for  Essex  whenV 

be  was  wanted,  and  gave  the  advice  which  a  shrewd  and 

L  cautious  friend  would  give  to  ii  man  who,  by  his  success 

Iknd  increasing  pride  and  sclf-coiifiilence,   was  ninniug 

ito  serious  dangers,  arming  against  himself  deadly  foes, 

,  exjiosing  himself  to  tlio  cliances  of  fortune.     Bucnn 

nenoas  alxiut  Essex's  capacity  for  war,  a  capacity 

which  perhaps  was  not  proved,  even  by  the  most  brilliant 

.exploit  of  the  time,  the  capture  of  Caiiiz,  in  which  Essex 

loreshadowe<l  the  heroic  but  well -calculated  audacities 

i>f  Nelson  and  Cochrane,  and  sliowed  himself  as  little 

Me  OS  they  to  be.ir  tlie  into-xicatiun  of  surces.s,  and  to 

ktrork  in  concert  with  envious  and  imfriemlly  associates^ 

lAt  the  end  of  tho  year  ISSG,  the  year  in  which  Essex 

had  won  such  reputation  at  Cadiz,  Bacon  wrote  him  a 

letter  of  advice  and  remonstrance.     It  is  a  lively  picture 

*of  the  defects  and  dangers  of  Essex's  behaviiiur  as  tho 

[Queen's  favourite;  and  it  is  a  moat  characteristic  and 

tirorldly-wise  summary  of  tho  ways  wliieh  Bacon  would 

riuivc  him  take,  to  cure  tho  one  and  escape  the  other. 

■  Bacon  had,  as  he  says,  "good  reason  to  thiiik  that  the 

lEarl's  fortune  comprehended  his  own."     And  the  letter 

Inay  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indirect  warning  to  Essex 

rthat   Bacon  must,  at  anj'  rate,   take  care  of  his  own 

[fortune,  if   the    Earl    persisted    in   dangerous   courses. 
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Vacoo  ahonra  bow  be  is  to  remore  the  imprewioiw, 
strong  in  the  Queen's  mind,  of  Essex's  defaets ;  hciw  he 
is,  by  duo  submissioDs  and  etntagems,  to  nttch  htsi 
hiimriar : 

"  Bat  irhetfaer  I  oonntd  yoa  At  best,  or  for  the  but,  dn^ 
liindetli  me  to  offer  to  yon  my  wislua.  I  aid  to  joar  Loidthip 
lut  time,  MariJut.  yfarOin.  alUndit  ad  pltma>a,  mmwm  nifieit;  win 
the  Queen  :  if  this  be  not  the  beginning,  of  any  other  course  I  see 
no  end." 

Bacon  gives  a  series  of  minute  directions  how  Eaaexj 
is  to  disann  the  Queen's  suspicions,  and  to  neutralise 
the  advantage  whicti  his  rivals  take  of  Utem  ;  how  he 
to  remove  "the  opinion  of  his  nature  being  opiniadre 
and  not  rulable ; "  how,  avoiding  the  faults  of  Leicester 
and  Hatton,  he  is,  as  far  us  he  can,  to  "  allege  them  for 
authors  and  patterns."  Especially,  he  must  give  up  that 
show  of  soldier-liko  distinction,  which  the  Queen  so  dis- 
liked, and  take  some  <piiet  post  at  Court.  He  must  not 
alarm  the  Queen  by  seeking  popularity;  he  must  take 
care  of  his  estate ;  he  must  get  rid  of  some  of  his  officera; 
and  he  must  not  be  disquieted  by  other  fuvouritca. 

Bacon  wished,  as  he  said  afterwards,  to  see  him 
"  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my  Lord  of  I>t>icc8ter 
had,"  an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  Court  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  aUd  foreign  ambassadors.  But  Essex  was 
not  fit  for  the  part  which  Bacon  urgcil  upon  him,  that 
of  an  olfscquious  and  vigilant  observer  of  the  Queen's 
moods  and  humours.  As  time  went  on,  things  become 
timre  and  more  ilifficult  between  liini  and  Ills  strange 
niistn-ss :  and  thcie  were  never  wanting  men  who,  like 
Cecil  and  Raleigh,  for  good  and  biul  reasons,  feared  and 
bated  Essex,  and  who  had  the  craft  and  the  skill  to 
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nuke  the  must  of  his  inexciisaMe  crroi's.  At  lust  he 
Jloweii  himself,  fi"oni  amliiiioti,  from  the  spirit  of  conti-a- 
liction,  from  the  blind  passion  for  tloing  what  he  thought 
roulJ  dioMT  (lefiauce  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tempted  into 
be  Irish  campaign  of  1599.  Bacon  at  a  later  time 
itatd  credit  for  having  foreseen  and  foretold  its  issue. 
'  I  did  afl  plainly  peo  his  overthrow,  oliained  as  it  were 
-by  destiny  to  that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
gnmnd  a  judgment  on  future  contingents."  He 
ranicd  Es.*t"x,  so  ho  thought  in  after  yoai^,  of  the 
Ufficulty  of  the  work  ;  he  warned  lum  that  he  would 
kve  the  Qnecn  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  "  It 
rould  \>e  ill  for  her,  iU  for  him,  ill  for  the  State."  "I 
sure,"  lie  adds,  "I  never  in  anything  in  my  life 
palt  with  hira  in  like  earnestness  by  speech,  by  writing, 
nd  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise."  Hut  Bacon's 
nemory  was  mistaken.  We  have  his  letters.  When 
sex  went  to  Ireland,  Bacon  wrote  oidy  in  the 
agnage  of  sanguine  hoi»e :  so  little  did  ho  see  "  over- 
Jrow  chained  by  destiny  to  that  joumey,"  that  "  some 
spirit  led  his  [len  to  presage  to  his  Lordship 
icceM : "  he  saw  in  the  enterprise  a  great  occasion  of 
honour  to  his  friend  :  he  gave  prudent  counsels,  but  he 
M)ked  fon»'ard  confidently  to  Essex  Ix-ing  as  "fatal  a 
iptAin  to  that  war,  as  Africanus  was  to  the  war  of  Car- 
iiage."  Indeed,  however  anxious  lie  may  have  l>een,  ho 
Bnld  not  have  foreseen  Essex's  unaccountable  and  to 
lis  day  unintelligible  failure.  But  failure  was  the  end, 
om  whatever  cause  ;  failure,  disgraceful  and  complete. 
Then  followe<l  wild  and  guilty  but  abortive  projects  for 
Etrieving  his  failure,  by  using  his  power  in  Ireland  to 
liimsclf  fonnidable  to  his  cnemio.s  at  Court,  and 
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even  to  the  Queeti  hei^self.  He  intrigued  with  TjTonc : 
he  intrigued  witli  Jumes  of  Scotland :  he  {)lunged  into 
a  whirl  of  augiy  and  baseless  projects,  which  cumu  to 
nothing  the  moment  they  were  discussed  How  empty 
and  idle  they  wore  wa^  shown  by  his  return  against 
orders  to  tell  his  own  6t<jry  at  Nonsuch,  and  by  thus 
placing  himself  alone  and  imdcniably  in  the  wrong,  in 
the  power  of  the  hostile  Council  Of  course  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  that  Cecil  should  not  use  his  advan- 
tage in  tlie  game.  It  was  too  early,  irritate<l  though  the 
Queen  was,  to  strike  the  Hnal  blow.  But  it  is  imiKissible 
not  to  see,  lotiking  back  over  ilie  miserable  history,  that 
Essex  was  treated  in  a  way  which  was  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  make  him,  being  what  he  was,  plunge  into  a 
fatal  and  irretrievable  mistake.  He  was  treated  as  a 
cat  treats  a  mouse :  he  was  worried,  confined,  disgraced, 
publicly  rejirimandcd,  brought  just  within  verge  of  the 
charge  of  treason,  but  notijuite,  just  enough  to  discre<iit 
and  alarm  him,  but  to  leave  him  still  a  certain  amount 
of  play.  He  was  made  to  see  that  the  Q\ioen's  favour 
was  not  quite  hofU'lc^s  ;  but  that  nothing  l)Ut  the  most 
a.b8oluto  and  unresen'ed  humiliation  could  recover  it. 
It  was  plain  to  any  one  who  knew  Essex  that  this 
treatment  would  drive  F^ssex  to  madness.  "These  same 
gradations  of  youre  " — so  Bacon  represents  himself  cx- 
I>ostulating  with  the  Queen  on  her  caprices — "are  fitter 
to  corrupt  tluui  to  correct  any  mind  of  greatness." 
They  ma<le  Essex  desperate ;  he  became  frightened  for 
his  life,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so,  though  not  in  the 
way  which  he  feared.  At  length  camo  the  stupid  and 
ridiculous  outbreak  of  the  8th  of  February  j§^T'  * 
plot  to  seize  flic  palace  and  raise  the  city  against  the 
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Tninigtt*ra,  liy  the  help  of  a  few  gentlonien  anne»l  only 
with  their  rapiers.  As  Hucon  himself  tolil  the  Qiiecn, 
"if  some  base  and  cntel-miniied  persons  had  entered 

''into  such  an  uctinn,  it  might  have  caused  much  blow 
and  conihustiuii ;  but  it  apjjcareil  well  that  they  weru 
such  as  knew  not  how  to  pluy  the  niiUefactors ! "    But 

I  it  was  sufficient  to  bring   Essex  within   the  doom  of 

r  treason. 

Essex  knew  well  what  the  stake  was.  He  lost  it, 
and  desen'eil  to  lose  it^  little  as  his  enemies  deserved  lu 
win  it ;  for  they,  too,  were  doing  what  wtmld  have  cost 
them  their  hcaiis  if  Elizabeth  had  known  it, — eorresjiond- 
ing,  as  Essex  was  acciised  of  d'.>ing,  with  Scotland  ulxiut 
the  succession,   and   iK)Ssibly  with   Spain.     liut  they 

'  were  playing  cautiously  and  craftily  ;  he  with  biinjilini,' 
passion.  He  had  been  90  long  accustomed  to  power  and 
place,  that  he  could  not  endure  that  rivals  should  keep 
him  out  of  it  They  were  content  to  have  their  own 
way,  while  affecting  to  lie  the  humblest  of  servants :  he 
Would  l>e  nothing  less  than  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  He 
was  gtiilty  of  a  great  public  crime,  as  cverj-  man  is  who 
appeals  to  arms  for  auj'thing  short  of  the  most  sacred 

>  cause.     He  was  bringing  into  P^iigland,  which  had  settled 

'  down  into  peaceable  ways,  an  imitation  of  the  violent 
inetlifHls  of  France  and  the  Guises.  But  the  crime  as 
well  as  the  penalty  belonged  to  the  age,  and   crimes 

Llegally  said  to  Ije  against  the  State  moan  morally  very 

fdifrereut  things  aircoiding  to  the  state  of  society  and 

f  opinion.  It  is  an  unfairness  verging  on  the  ridi(!ulous, 
■when  the  ground  is  elaborately  laid  for  keeping  up  the 

[impression  that  Essex  was  pre])aring  a  real  treason 
igainst  the  Queen  like  thit  of  Norfolk.     It  was  a  treason 
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of  the  same  sort  and  onler  m  that  for  which  Nortlmm- 
berland  sent  Somerset  to  the  block :  the  treason  of  being 
an  unsuc^-cusful  rival 

Meanwhile  Bacon  had  been  getting  gradually  into 
the  unofficial  employ  of  the  (Jovcmment.  He  had  be- 
come one  of  tlie  "Ijcamed  Counsel,"  lawyers  with  sub- 
ordinate and  intermittent  work,  used  when  wante^l,  but 
without  patent  or  salar}-,  and  not  ranking  with  the 
regular  luw  officers.  The  Government  had  found  him 
luieful  in  affairs  of  the  revenue,  in  framing  interrogatories 
for  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  in  drawing  up  reports  of 
l>lot8  agoinsit  the  Queen.  He  did  not  in  this  way  earn 
enough  to  support  himself ;  but  he  liad  thus  come  to 
havo  some  degree  of  access  to  the  Queen,  which  he 
represents  as  being  familiar  and  confidential,  though  he 
still  perceived,  as  ho  says  himself,  that  she  did  not  like 
him.  At  the  first  news  of  Essex's  return  to  England, 
Bacon  greeted  him  : — 


"  Mt  Loiin — Conrriving  that  your  liordship  iniiio  now  up  in 
the  fx-rson  of  a  gt>o<l  Bcrvant  to  scu  your  sovert-igu  mistieas,  which 
kind  of  t'oiniiUnK'Uta  arc  many  tiniea  instar  mnyiu/rum  mrrilontm, 
»tnl  therefore  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I  have  com- 
tiiiltcd  to  this  lioor  jiaiicr  the  humble  salutations  of  him  (Aat  u 
more  >/<niff  thnn  any  man's,  and  more  ynun  thnn  nny  man.  To 
tlifM  !ialut.itirin>i  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulatiou,  coufeiwinj; 
that  your  Lordship,  in  your  last  ronferouco  with  me  lu-furc  yo\ir 
journey,  upake  not  in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  That  you  trusted 
I  nhoiild  gay  Qtiin  piitnaurt  I  Whii  h  as  it  is  found  truo  in  a  happy 
nise,  «ii  1  wish  you  do  not  find  another  (Jui)  jmln^mrt  in  the  manner 
of  taking  Ihia  so  great  a  service.  Hut  I  hojie  it  is,  as  he  said, 
yuhmil"  c»l,  cUii  triiiifiliil,  and  that  your  Lordship's  wisdom  and 
obaifinioun  i-ircum»iiertion  and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the  l)cat. 
So  referrinp;  all  to  some  timo  that  I  may  attend  you,  I  commit  you 
to  God's  beat  preservation. " 
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But  -when  Essex's  conduct  in  Irclanil  hail  to  \>c  dealt 
with,  bncou's  services  were  called  for  ;  ami  from  this  time 
his  relations  towards  Essex  wero  altered.  Every  one,  no 
one  bctt«r  than  the  t^ucen  liorsclf,  knew  all  that  he 
owed  to  Essex.  It  is  strangely  illustrative  of  the  time, 
that  especially  aa  Bacon  hold  so  suboniinato  a  posiUoD, 
he  should  have  been  reqiiirol,  and  shoulil  huve  been 
trusted,  to  act  aguinst  his  only  and  most  generous  bene- 
factor. It  is  strange,  too,  that  however  great  his  loyalty 
to  the  C^ueen,  however  much  and  sincerely  he  might  con- 
demn Ilia  friend's  conduct,  he  should  tliink  it  possible 
to  accept  the  task.  Uc  says  that  he  made  some  remon- 
strance ;  and  he  says,  no  doubt  tmly,  tlnit  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  business  he  us«l  the  uiultiguous 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  to  soften  Elssex's  in- 
o\itablo  j)unishmcnt,  uiid  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
Ijctwocn  him  and  the  Queen.  But  he  waa  required,  as 
the  Queen's  lawyer,  to  set  forth  in  public  Essex's  offences ; 
and  he  ailuuta  that  he  did  so  "not  over  tenderly."  Yet  all 
this,  even  if  we  have  misgivings  about  it,  is  intelligible.  If 
he  had  declined,  he  could  not,  jierhaps,  have  done  the  ser- 
vice which  he  assures  us  tliat  ho  tried  to  do  to  Essex  ;  anil 
it  is  certain  that  he  woubl  have  had  to  reckon  with  the 
terriWe  lady  who  in  her  old  age  still  ruled  England  from 
the  throne  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  who  had  certainly  no  great 
love  for  Bacon  liimself.  She  hail  already  shown  him  in  a 
much  smaller  matter  what  was  the  forfeit  to  be  paid  for 
any  resistance  to  her  will.  All  tho  hopes  of  his  life  must 
perish  ;  all  the  grudging  and  suspicious  favours  which  ho 
had  won  with  such  unremitting  toil  and  patient  waiting 
would  be  s.icrificed,  and  he  woiild  henceforth  live  under 
the  wTuth  of  tliose  who  never  forgave.    And  whatever  he 
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iBrciit«d  a  €anttntnnAmrf  betw^tm  hit  brother  and 
Emcz,  which  waa  to  faD  into  the  Qodcds  haada  in  order 
(0  aufteo  her  imifa  and  ahov  her  Eaaex'a  moat  seeret 
tmMngn  When  the  Qnern  propoaed  to  dine  with  hhn 
at  hi*  lodge  in  Twickenham  Pkrk,  "though  I  profeas 
not  to  be  a  poet,"  he  **  prepared  a  sonnet  tending  and 
alliultng  to  draw  on  her  Majestj's  reconcilement  to  my 
LonL"  It  was  an  awkward  thing  for  one  who  had  been 
•o  intimate  with  Essex  to  be  so  deep  in  the  counsels  of 
thooc  who  hated  him.  He  complains  tliut  many  people 
tlioughl  him  iingmteful  and  disloyal  to  his  friend,  and 
thut  Atorio*  circulated  to  his  disadvantage,  as  if  lie  were 
(KiiMiiiiif^  the  Queen's  ear  against  Essex.  But  he  might 
nrpic  fairly  enough  that,  wilful  ami  wrnnp-hoailed  as  Essex 
hud  Imhmi,  it  was  the  best  that  he  could  nowdo  for  him ;  and 
a«  lon^  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  Essex's  disgrace  and 
imforccd  aliKcricc  from  Court,  Bacon  could  not  ho  bound 
to  give  up  th<!  prospects  of  his  life,  indeed,  his  public 
duty  lis  a  HulKinlinate  servant  of  government,  on  account 
of  hiH  (rii^nil'*  inexcusiibli'  and  dangerous  follies.  Essex 
did  n<it  mts  it  HO,  and  in  the  subjoined  correspondence 
hn<l  the  advantage  ;  but  Bjicon's  position,  though  a  higher 
one  lui^^lil  be  iiuu^'iiicd,  where  tiien  had  been  such  friends 
a«  tlieso  t«<i  nun  had  been,  is  quite  a  defensible  one: — 

"  Mv  Lmai  -  No  nuin  ran  N-tfr  pxponml  my  iloiii^js  th«n  your 
Ijonlnliip.  wlii.h  iii.ikodi  mv  in'iil  tu  »«y  lliv  li'ss.  Only  I  humbly 
|>r!iy  t  > '  tUiit  I  >>|<in<  to  tlu'  coiisriviii'o  and  conuncnJatian 

Itnt  I'l  •-,  wlili'li  with  lis  is  a  f^K>l  iUkI  true  sprrAnt  to  tli>> 

l^iiiw*,  itiiil  iiNtt  of  (awH*  Wr,  th«t  is  «n  hohrat  nuin.    1  disirc  yonr 
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Lordship  also  to  think  that  though  I  confesa  I  love  some  things  much 

etter  than  I  love  your  Loniship,  as  the  Qumii's  aorvice,  Iicr  quiet 

Itud  contentment,  hiT  honour,  hiT  favour,  the  gowl  of  my  conntiy, 

uiti  til)'  likr,  yrt  I  love  few  persons  better  than  yourself,  both  for 

atitiulc's  sake  and  for  yonr  own  virtues,  whii;h  cannot  liurt  hut 

by  aceident  or  abuse.     0[  which  my  gooil  alTei'tiou  I  was  over  ready 

Hid  aiu  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  gooil  offiees,  but  with  mich 

iTraervatiuiis  as  yoiitmlf  cannot  but  allow  :  fur  as  I  was  ever  sorry 

Ithat  your  Lordship  should  fly  with  waxen  wiu)p«,  doubting  Icarus' 

brtaite,  so  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own  feathers,   9[iecially 

eh's,  or  any  other  save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more 

And  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned  and  shall 

Sirn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  1  think  you  ore  of  yourself  per- 

Dsded  as  lunch,  is  tho  cause  of  my  writing ;  and  so  I  commend 

brour  Lonlvhip  to  God's  goodne&<i.      From  Gray's  Inn,  this  20th 

|day  of  .July,  1(100. 

"  Vonr  Lordship's  most  humbly, 

"Fit.  Baco.n." 

To  tliis  letter  Es.«iex  i-eturnod  an  an.swer  of  dij^Tiified 
preserve,  such  as  Bacon  might  hiiiiself  have  dictated. 

"Mr.  Bagos  —  I  can  neither  expound  nor  censure  yonr  lata 
etioDs :  being  ignoiaiit  of  all  of  them,  save  one ;  and  having  directed 
ny  sight  inwani  only,  to  examinu  myself.    You  do  jiray  me  to  believe 
Itliat  you  only  asjiire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of  b&nm 
)Pi>  and  bonut  vi'r ;  and  I  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that  while  that 
|is  your  ambition  (though  your  course  be  active  and  mine  contem- 
plative), yet  we  shall  l)oth  contrni'rc  in-  eodrm  tertio  and  eonvmire 
l»n/«r  ntaipgut.     Your  profession  of  affection  and  offer  of  good  offices 
I  welcome  to  me.     For  answer  to  them  I  will  say  but  this,  that 
fou  have  believed  1  have  been  kind  to  you,  and  you  mny  believe 
Itliat  I  cannot  be  oilier,  either  upon  humour  or  my  own  election.     I 
lam  ti  slmnger  to  all  poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  .should  say  somewhat 
lef  your  fioetical  example.     But  this  I  must  sny,  that  I  never  flew 
l«rith  other  wings  than  desire  to  merit  and  confidence  in  my  Sovc- 
eign'a  favour  ;  and   when  one  of  these  wings  failed  mo  I  would 
li^ht  nowliere  but  at  my  Sovereign's  fc>'t,  though  she  suffered  mu 
I  bo  bruised  with  my  fall.     And  till  her  Majesty,  that  knows  I 
aa  never  bird  of  prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  hei 
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Bat  after  Rmcx*!!  nui^l  attempt  in  the  citj  a  new  state 
of  thin((a  aroM.  The  inevitable  result  vaa  a  trial  for  high 
treanon,  a  trial  of  which  no  one  could  doubt  the  purpose 
anil  end.  Th«  cxauiinution  ol  accomplices  revealed 
apcochea.  propoxalH,  projects,  not  very  intelligible  to  us 
In  the  Ktill  hit{)crfcctly  understood  game  of  intrigue  that 
waa  going  on  among  all  parties  at  the  end  of  Elt7al)etli's 
roign,  but  quite  enough  te  place  Essex  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Government  and  the  offended  Queen.  "The  new  in- 
fomifttion,"  Huyd  Mr.  Spedding,  "had  been  immodiatoly 
comtuunicated  to  Coke  and  liacon."  Coke,  as  Attomoy- 
(ionoral,  of  cotirno  conductctl  tho  prosecution;  and  the 
riHXt  ]iii»tuin(:iit.  pi^kHon  on  tho  side  of  the  Crown  was  not 
Ihu  Holicitor,  or  any  other  rcgulai-  hiw  officer,  but  Bacon, 
though  liulditig  tlin  very  suhonliuate  place  of  one  of  the 
"  Lriirnod  Coiin«i>l." 

It  dons  not  uppciir  that  he  thought  it  strange,  that  he 
hIiowdiI  any  pain  or  rt-l  ucUtici.",  that  lie  sought  to  be  ex- 
cudwl.  Ho  took  it  aH  a  matter  of  course.  Tho  part 
aMigncd  Ut  liacon  in  thu  prosecution  was  as  important  as 
tliat  of  (.'oko  :  and  he  played  it  more  skilfully  and  effect- 
ively. Trials  in  tluwe  fhiys  were  confused  affairs,  often 
piuutiug  into  a  more  wrangle  between  the  judges,  lawyers, 
and  lookorK-on,  and  the  prisoner  at  tho  biu-.  It  was  so 
in  Uiiii  (•aK(^.  Coko  i.*  said  to  havi«  Miintlered  in  his  way 
of  pn>»tMiting  tlio  evidence,  and  to  have  been  led  away 
from  the  poiut  into  an  altercation  with  Ksscx.     Probably 
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reaJly  <li<l  not  mnch  matter  :  but  the  trial  was  getting 

It  of  its  coiu^se  and  incliniiig  in  favour  of  tlie  prisoner, 

JI   Bacon — Mr.  Sped<ling  thinks,  out  of  his   rv^ar 

im — 8t^i>i)e<l  forward  anil  retrieved  matters.     This  is 

Sjjedding's  account  of  what  Bacon  said  and  did : — 

'  B]r  this  time  tbe  argnment  had  drifted  so  (aravav  from  the  point 

^it  ma£t  bare  been  difficult  for  a  listener  to  tvmember  what  it 

'  ilut   the  [irisoucn  were  chargrd  vrith,  or  how  inu<.'h  of  the 

hugf  had  be»-ii  pr«ve<L     Ami  Coke,  who  was  all  this  time  the  solo 

akrr  on  Iwhalf  of  the  Crovrn,  vaa  sail  following  each  freah  topic 

at  rooc  before  him,  trithout  the  sign  of  au  intention  or  the  iuti- 

ation  of  a  wish  to  return  to  the  main  iiuestion  and  reform  the 

ukco  ranks  of  Ids  evidence.     Luckilj'  bo  svcnu  to  hare  Iwen  now 

;  a  ItMS  what  [loiut  to  take  next,  and   the  janse  gave  Bac-on  au 

Bpfiortmiity  of  rising.     It  <-aii  hardly  liave  been  in  pursuance  of 

1]'  neuts  ;  for  though  it  wns  customary  in  those  days 

1  t  '  videuce  into  (KirtD  aiitl  to  assign  ffveral  parts  to 

t'4al  i:<iuuM-l,  then  had  been  no  appearance  as  yet  of  any  jnrt 

iug  concluded.     It  is  jirobablc  that  the  courw  of  the  trial  had 

Bpwt  previous  arr»ngement.H  and  confused  the  jiarts.     At  any  rate 

I  it  was,  however  it  cauie  to  pass,  that  when  Cecil  and  Essex  had 

rllBt  finished   their  expostulation  and   parted  with   charitable 

each     that    the  other    might    be    forgiven,    then   (says 

ar  reporter)  Mr.    Bacon  entered  into  a  speech  much  after   this 

fiuhion  :  — 

"In  stieaking of  Uiis Ut4> and  linm'hle rebellion  which tiath  been 
iiul  cars  of  all  men,  I  shall  save  myself  much  laliour  in 
I  enforcing  the  points  thereof,  insomuch  as  I  siicak  not 
elorr  a  country  jury  of  ii,'uoi-ant  men,  but  Ixforo  a  most  honourable 
nbly  of  tbcgivatcsl  IVere  of  the  land,  whose  wisdoms  conceive 
mure  than  my  t<ingue  can  utter  ;  yet  with  your  gracious  and 
■nonTabh'  favours  I  will  presume,  if  not  for  iiiformatiou  of  your 
lanours,  yet  for  the  dischnrgc  of  my  duty,  to  say  thus  much.  No 
an  can  Ix-  ignorant,  that  knows  matters  of  former  ages,  and  all 
listory  luiikfti  it  plain,  that  there  was  never  any  traitor  heard  of 
hat  durst  directly  att.-uipt  the  seat  of  his  licge  prince  but  ho 
Iways  colourriil  liis  practices  with  sonic  pliiusiblo  pretence.  For 
1  hath  imprinted  such  a  majesty  in  the  face  of  a  prince  that  no 
K 
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private  mnn  dare  approach  the  pi-rson  of  his  govereign  with  a 
truitorous  iiiti'iiL  Ami  tluTeforu  tln'y  nm  anothrr  niile  rour*-, 
oblique  et  A  latere :  8omi>  to  ruforiu  f(irnii)tion3  of  the  State  ami 
religion  ;  aonio  to  reduce  the  ancient  liberties  and  rustonis  prc- 
tuuded  to  1)0  lost  and  wom  out ;  some  to  rcmuro  those  persons  that 
being  in  high  plaies  make  themselves  subjeet  to  envy  ;  but  nil  of 
them  aim  at  the  uvcrthrow  of  the  State  and  destnicrion  of  the  pre- 
sent rulers.  Ami  this  likewise  w  the  use  of  thoao  that  work  mis- 
chief  of  another  ijuality  j  as  Cain,  tliat  first  murderer,  took  up  au 
exeoae  for  his  fact,  shaming  to  outface  it  with  inipudoncy,  thus 
the  Earl  made  his  colour  the  severing  some  groat  men  and  coun- 
cillors from  her  Majesty's  favour,  and  the  fear  he  stood  in  of  his 
pretended  enemies  lest  they  aliuuld  murder  him  in  liia  house.  Tliere- 
foTO  he  saitb  he  was  com])cdlcd  to  fly  into  the  City  for  succour  and 
assistJUica  ;  not  mui-h  unlike  Pisistratus,  of  whom  it  was  so  anciently 
written  how  he  gashed  and  wo\inded  himself,  and  in  that  sort  ran 
crying  into  Athens  that  his  life  was  sought  and  like  to  have  l)ern 
taken  away  ;  thinking  to  have  moved  the  people  to  have  pitied 
him  and  taken  his  part  by  such  counterfeited  harm  ainl  danger  ; 
whereas  his  aim  and  drift  was  to  take  the  government  of  the  city 
into  his  hands  and  alter  the  form  thereof.  'With  like  pretences  of 
dangers  and  assaults  the  Enrl  of  Kssex  entered  the  City  of  lA>ndon 
and  passed  through  the  liowels  thereof,  blanching  rumours  that  he 
should  have  been  murdered  and  that  the  Stitu  was  .solil  ;  whereas 
he  had  no  such  enemies,  no  such  danger? :  i>er^uading  themselves 
that  if  they  could  prt«vail  all  would  have  done  well.  But  now 
mayna  ictlera  Urminantur  in  ha-rcsin :  for  you,  aiy  Lord,  should 
know  that  though  princes  give  their  subjects  cause  of  discontent, 
though  they  take  away  the  honours  they  have  heajied  upon  them, 
though  they  bring  Ihem  to  a  lower  estate  than  they  raised  them 
from,  yet  ought  they  not  to  be  so  forgetful  of  their  allegiance  thot 
they  should  enter  into  any  uudutiful  act ;  much  less  ui>on  rebellion, 
as  you,  my  I.ord,  have  done.  All  whatsoever  you  have  or  can  a«y  in  ' 
answer  hereof  are  but  shadows.  And  therefore  mothinka  it  were 
best  for  you  to  confess,  not  to  justify.'  " 

Essex  was  provoked  by  Bacon's  incredulous  sneer 
about  enemies  and  dangers— "I  call  fortli  Mr.  Bacon 
against  Mr.  Bacon,"  and  referruil   to  tlic  letters  which 
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hjbil  nTitten  ia  liis  name,  anti  in  which  these  dan- 

cnniities   were   taken   for    granted.     Bacon,   in 

swcr,  repeated  wh&t  he  said  so  often — "  That  he  had 

ent  more  time  in  vain  in  studying  how  to  make  the 

rl  a  good  scn'ant  to  the  Qticcn  and  State,  than  ho  had 

one  in  anything  else."     Once  more  Coke  got  the  pro- 

gi)  into  a  tangle,  and  once  more  Bacon  came  for- 

to  re[>air  the  miscarriage  of  his  leader. 

'  I  liATi)  nerer  yet  nen  in  any  ease  mch  fitTonr  shown  to  any 

t  i  so  niiUiy  iligrr^iuus,  such  ilelivcring  of  eviileiice  by  fnic- 

r««"1  «  «Uly  a  defeuce  of  sHch  givnt  ami  notoriona  trviisuiiA. 

»y  it  plrose  your  Grace,  you  have  seen  how  weakly  he  hath 

downl  his  purpose  and  how  slenderly  he  hath  answered  the 

pections  against  him.     But,  my  Lotxl,  I  doubt  the  variety  of 

I  and  the  many  digressions  nmy  litiuiKter  occasion  of  forget- 

aml  may  have  severed  the  jiidjoneuts  of  the  Lonls  ;  and 

atcfotn  I  Uvld  it  neretaniy  drirfly  to  ivcile  t}ie  Judges'  opinions.' 

"That  bring  done,  he  procRtded  to  this  effect : — 

"  '  Now  put  the  oji.se  lliftt  the  Earl  of  Es«-x's  intents  were,  as  he 

^uld  have  it  liclievcd,  to  gvi  only  as  a  suppliant  tu  her  Majesty. 

all  thrir  |wtitions  l>e  prf9<?iileil  by  aniied  i^titioucrs  ?    Tliis  mu.it 

i  briii|;  loss  uf  pro|)crty  to  the  prince.     Neither  is  it  any  point 

'  law,  as  my  Lord  of  Southampton  would  have  it  believed,  tlmt 

bdemns  them  of  treason.    To  take  secret  co\insel,  to  execute  it,  to 

together  in  numbers  armed  with  we«iM)ns, — what  can  be  Iho 

cuse  ?     Warned  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  a  hernld,  and  yet  (Kraist ! 

ill  any  simple  man  take  this  to  he  Ions  than  trea-son  7 ' 

"The  Karl  uf  Essex  answered  that  if  he  had  puqioseil  anything 

nst  uthci-K  than  those  his  private  enemies,  he  would  not  have 

with  so  slender  a  comjiuny.     Whercunto  Mr.   Bacon  an- 

t — 

"  *  It  ««»  not  the  company  you  carried  with  you  but  the  assist- 

I  you  hojicd  for  in  the  City  which  you  trnsteil  unto.     The  Duke 

iGaikK  thruKt  himself  into  the  utrcets  '>f  I'aris  on  the  day  of  tho 

Inados  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  attended  only  with  ei^ht  gentle- 

kn,  and  foiinil  that  help  in  tho  city  which  (thank.s  be  to  f!od)  you 

And  what  followed  f  The  King  waa  furee<J  to  put  him- 
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s«lf  into  ■  pilgrini's  wecda,  anil  in  that  disguise  to  steal  ntray  to  scape 
their  fury.  Kven  auth  wiis  my  Lord's  confidenci'  too,  mid  his  pre- 
tence the  same— an  all-huil  und  n  kiss  to  the  City.  Itut  thr  end 
was  treason,  as  hath  )>een  siitllcicntly  proved.  Tint  when  he  had 
once  delivered  and  engaged  himself  so  fur  into  that  which  the 
sliallowuess  ol'  liis  romeil  could  not  ucuoaiplish  ns  he  exjMfcted,  the 
Queen  for  her  defence  taking  arms  against  him,  he  was  glad  to  yield 
hiiH.'ii'If  ;  and  thinkiiij}  to  colour  his  practices,  tunied  his  pretexts, 
and  alleged  the  occajiion  thereof  to  proceed  from  a  private  unarrel.' 
"  To  this  "  (adds  the  reporter)  "  the  Earl  answered  little.  Nor 
was  anything  said  aftcrwanls  by  either  of  the  prisoners,  either  in 
the  thrust-and-parr)'  dialogue  with  Coke  that  followed,  or  when 
they  spoke  ot  large  to  the  question  why  judgment  should  not  be 
pronounced,  which  at  all  altered  the  complexion  of  the  case.  They 
were  both  found  guilty  aad  seuteucc  passed  in  the  usual  form." 


Bacon's  legal  position  was  so  suboniinate  a  place  that 
there  mu.st  have  been  a  special  reason  for  his  employ- 
ment. It  i.s  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu.sion  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  Bacon  was  tlius  iwcd  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  hud  l>ccn  the  friend  of  Essex.  lie  was 
not  commonly  called  ujion  in  such  prosecutions.  He 
was  not  cmjiloycfl  by  Cecil  in  the  Winchester  trials  of 
Raleigh,  fire}',  and  Cobham,  three  years  afterwards,  nor 
iu  those  connectoil  witli  tlio  Gunpowder  Plotw  Ho  was 
called  upon  now  because  no  one  could  so  much  damage 
Essex ;  and  this  lust  proof  of  his  readyservicc  was  roi|iiired 
by  those  whose  favoiu',  since  Es.'^ex  had  gone  Iiopelessly 
wrong,  he  hn<l  been  diligently  seeking.  And  Bacon 
acquiesced  in  the  demand,  apparently  without  surprise. 
No  record  remains  to  show  that  he  felt  nny  diliiculf.y  in 
pla^-ing  his  part.  Ho  had  persuaded  himself  that  his 
public  duty,  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  the  Qnet^n  and 
the  commonwealth,  demanded  of  liim  that  he  should  obey 
the  call  to  do  his  best  to  bring  a  traitor  to  punishmont^ 
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Public  d>ity  has  claims  on  a  man  as  well  as  friend- 
shiji,  And  in  many  conceivable  cases,  claims  purumouiit  t(0 
those  of  friendship.  And  yet  friendship,  too,  has  claims, 
at  least  on  a  man's  memon'.  Esses  had  Iteeii  a  ilear 
friend,  if  \vonls  could  mean  anything.  lie  had  done 
more  than  any  man  had  tlone  for  Bacon,  generousl}'  and 
nobly,  and  Bacon  had  acknowledged  it  in  the  amplest 
terms.  Only  a  year  before  he  had  w-ritten,  "  I  am  as 
much  yours  as  any  man's,  and  as  much  yours  as  any  man." 
It  is  not,  and  it  was  not,  a  question  of  Essex's  guilt.  It 
may  l«  a  question  whether  tlie  wlmle  matter  was  not 
exaggerated  as  to  its  purpose,  as  it  certainly  was  as  to  its 
real  ilanger  and  mischief.  We  at  least  know  that  his 
rivaU  dabble*!  in  intrigue  and  foolish  speeches  as  well  as 
he  ;  that  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards  Raleigh 
and  Grey  and  Cobham  were  condemned  for  trea.son  in 
much  the  same  fashion  sis  he  was ;  that  Cecil  to  the  end 
of  Ids  days — Avith  whatever  pur|)ose — was  a  jjensioner  of 
Spain.  The  question  was  not  whether  Essex  was  guilty. 
The  ifuestion  for  Bacon  was,  whether  it  was  becoming  in 
him,  having  been  what  he  had  been  to  Essex,  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  procec<ling8  which  were  to  end  in  his 
ruin  and  death.  He  was  not  a  judge.  He  was  not  a 
regular  law  officer  like  Coke.  His  only  employment  had 
Seen  casual  and  occasional  He  might,  most  naturally,  on 
the  score  of  his  old  friendship,  have  asked  to  be  excused. 
Condemning,  as  he  diil,  his  friend's  guilt  and  folly,  ho 
might  have  refused  t«  take  part  in  a  cause  of  blood,  in 
which  his  best  friend  must  perish.  He  might  honestly 
have  given  up  Essex  as  incorrigible,  and  have  retired  to 
stand  apart  iu  sorrow  and  silence  while  the  inevitable 
tragedy    was  played  out..     The    only   answer  to  this 
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is,  that  to  have  declined  would  have  incurred  the 
Queen's  displejisure :  he  would  have  forfeited  uuy 
chance  of  udvancemeut ;  nay,  closely  connected  as  he 
had  been  with  Essex,  he  might  have  been  involve<l  in 
his  friend's  rain.  But  inferior  men  have  marred  their 
fortunes  by  standing  by  their  friends  in  not  undeaervetl 
trouble,  anil  no  one  knew  better  than  Bacon  wliat  was 
worthy  and  noble  in  human  action.  The  choice  lay  bo- 
foi-e  him.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  gone  through  any 
struggle.  He  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  not  help 
himself,  imder  the  constraint  of  his  duty  to  the  Queen  : 
and  ho  did  his  best  to  get  Essex  condemned. 

And  this  was  not  all.  Tlie  death  of  Essex  was  a 
shock  to  the  [lojiularity  of  Elizabeth  greater  than  any- 
thing that  had  happened  in  her  long  reign.  Bacon's 
name  also  had  come  into  men's  mouths  as  that  of  a 
time-server,  who  played  fast  and  loose  witli  Essex  and 
his  enemies,  and  who,  when  he  h.id  got  what  ho  could 
from  Essex,  turned  to  see  what  he  could  get  from  those 
who  i>ut  him  to  death.  A  justiKcation  of  the  whole 
affair  was  felt  to  be  necessary;  and  Bacon  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  distinction  and  the  <lishonour  of  doing  it.  No 
one  could  tell  the  story  so  well,  and  it  was  felt  that  he 
would  not  shrink  from  it.  Nor  did  ho.  In  cold  blood 
he  sat  down  to  blacken  Essex,  using  his  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  past  to  strengthen  his  statements 
against  a  fricnil  who  was  in  his  grave,  and  for  whom 
none  could  answer  but  Bacon  himself.  It  is  a  well- 
compacted  and  forcible  account  of  Essex's  misdoings,  on 
which  of  course  the  colour  of  deliberate  and  dangerous 
treason  was  placed.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  true; 
but  even  of  the  facts,  and  much  more  of  the  colour,  there 
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I  was  no  check  to  bo  had.  anil  it  is  certain  that  it  was  an 
[ohject  to  the  Goverument  to  make  out  the  worst.  It 
lia  characteristic  that  Bacon  reconls  that  ho  did  not  lose 
iBight  of  the  cluinis  of  courtesy,  ami  studiously  spoke  of 
'my  Lord  of  Knscx'  in  the  liraft  suUmitted  for  corroc- 
Ition  to  the  Queen ;  but  she  was  more  unceremonious, 
[and  ia<istetl  that  the  "  rebel"  should  be  spoken  of  simply 
i^  "Essex." 

After  a  business  of  this  kind,  fines  and  forfeitures 
[flowed  in  ai)uud:intiy,  and  were  "  usually  bestowed  on  de- 
ersnng  servants  or  favoured  suitors  by  way  of  reward  ; " 
ad  Bacon  came  in  for  his  share.     Out  of  one  of  the 
fines  he  received  £1200.     "The  Queen  hath  done  some- 
thing for  mo,"  he  writes  to  a  friendly  creditor,  "  though 
not  in  the  pro|)ortion  I  had  hoped,"  and  he  afterwards 
sked  for  something  more.     It   wa-s  rather  under  the 
rahie  of  Essex's   gift  to  him  iii   ir)94.     But  she  still 
^refused  him  all  promotion.     He  was  without  an  official 
place  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  he  never  was  allowed 
to  have  it.     It  is  clear  that  the  "  Declaration  of  the 
[Treason  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,"  if  it  justified  the  Govern-^ 
aent,  did  not  remove  the  odium  which  had  fallen  on 
aeon.     Mr.  Spedding  says  that  he  can  find  no  signs  of 
It.     Tlie  proof  of  it  is  foimd  in  the   "  Apology  "  which 
[Bacon  found  it  expedient  to  write  after  Elizabeth's  death 
^and  early  in  Janieis's  reign.     He  fouml  that  the  recollec- 
jon  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  his  friend 
llUDg  hea\-y  ujwn  him  :  men  hesitated  to  trust  him  in 
pitc  of  his  now  recognised  ability.     Accordingly,  he 
9W   up   an   ajjology,    which    he    addressed    to   Lord 
Mountjoy,  the  friend,  in  reality  half  the  accomplice,  of 
ax,  in  his  wild,  ill-defiued  plan  for  putting  i)re88ure 
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on  Elizal)ct]i.  It  is  a  clear,  able,  of  course  ex  park  stabe- 
iiii'iif.  of  till)  iloiiij^s  iif  tlio  throe  chief  actore,  two  of  whom 
could  HO  Idiigcr  answer  for  tiicuisclves,  or  correct  and 
coiilfudic'L  the  third.  It  represents  the  Queen  as  iraplac- 
alilo  mid  cruel,  V.>^vx.  as  iiicorrigihly  and  outrageously- 
wilful,  |iri)iid,  uiid  uuilutifiil,  Bacon  himself  as  using 
every  eft'ort  and  device  to  appease  the  Queen's  auger 
and  snspiciouFnoss,  and  to  bring  Essex  to  a  wiser  and 
humbler  mind.  Tiie  picture  is  indeetl  a  vivid  one,  ajid 
full  of  dramatic  force,  of  au  unrelenting  and  merciless 
mistress  InMit  on  breaking  and  bowing  dowii  to  the  dust 
the  haughty  spirit  of  a  once  -  loved  but  rebellious 
favourite,  whom,  thougb  ho  has  deeply  oiTendcd,  she 
yet  wishes  to  bring  once  more  under  her  yoke ;  and  of 
iIk-  calm,  keen-wiiivd  looker-on,  watclung  tJie  dangerous 
gtmo,  not  without  personal  interest,  but  with  undis- 
turbed presence  of  mind,  and  doing  his  best  to  avert  an 
irreparable  and  fatal  breach.  How  far  he  honestly  did 
his  h(st  for  his  misguide<l  friend  we  can  only  know  from 
hia  own  npon ;  bat  th«re  ia  no  reaaon  to  think  that  be 
did  Enex  ill  sernotc  though  ba  Botk«B  ia  pasamg  at 
fcUtyirifWi  that  the  Queen  in  one  of  her  angry  fits  had 
ckused  hua  vith  thk.  But  hia  iatanat  dearly  was 
to  ttaiks  up  tba  qoaml  halw— i  the  Qqmd  and 
Emx.    Bhectt  vtxild  bar*  beaa  a  Kreater  mam  vith 


bolb«f 


greater 
if  ba  had  beotaUatodo 


too  daafljr  n  Enuc'a 


Ho 

hk 


poeitioa  of  BMdiator,  with  a  itr«og  btao  oa  the  Qomo's 
liiiaw  qoito  aala  aad  aa^  tor  a 
bm  a  cool-jad^ag  aad  pcwlaat  aaa  aay  wall 
•Etod  as  bt  t«pr««cots  biaiaotf  actzag  witboat  I 
be  ow«d  to  hia  frkad.    TUl  tba  kst 
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trial  there  is  a  good  deal  to  1»c  said  for  Racon  :  a  man 

keenly   ali\e   to  Essex's  faults,  with  a  strong  sense  of 

rliat  he  owed  to  the  Queen  and  the  State,  and  with  his 

,' reasonable  chances  of  rising  greatly  prejudiced  by 

r's  {oUy.     But  at  length  came  the  crisis   which 

bowed  the  man,  and  threw  light  on  all  that  had  passed 

eforo,  when  lie  was  jncked   out.   out  of  his  regidar 

iJnce,  to  be  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  home  the 

ipital   chai-go  against  Essex.      He  does    not  say  he 

hesitated.     Ho  docs  not  say  that  ho  askod  to  be  excused 

lie  terrible  office.     He  did  not  Hinch  as  the  minister  of 

DDgcance  for  those  who  required  that  E.sscx  should  die. 

le  did  his  work,  we  are  told  by  iiis  admiring  biographer, 

Etler  than  Coke,  and   repaired   the  blundL-rs  of  the 

oBccution.     He  passes  over  very  shortly  this  part  of 

tie  business:  "it  was  laid  tipon  mo  with  the  rest  of  my 

JW8 ; "  yet  it  is  the  knot  and  key  of  the  whole,  its 

his  own  character  is  concerned.     Bacon  had  his 

nbUc  duty  :  his  public  duty  may  have  compelled  him 

stand  apart  from  Es-scx.    But  it  was  bis  interest,  it  was 

part  of  his  public  duty,  which  required  him  to  accept 

be  task  of  accuser  of  his  friend,  and  in  his  friend's  direst 

«1  cidmly  to  drive  home  a  well-directed  stroke  that 

bould  extinguish  chances  and  hopes,  and  make  his  ruin 

No  one  who  reads  liis  anxious  letters  about 

efennent  and  the  Queen's  favour,   about  his  disap- 

ainted  hopes,  about  his  straiteuod  means  and  distress 

■  money,  alrout  liis  difficulties  with  his  creditors — ho 

1 4wice  arrested  for  debt — can  doubt  that  the  question 

Btwccn  his  own  prospects  and  his  friend  ;  and  that 

his  own  interest  ho  sacrificed  his  friend  and  liis  own 

(lOUr. 
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Dacox's  life  was  a  doable  one.  There  was  the  life  of 
high  thinking,  of  disinterested  aims,  of  gennine  enthu- 
oasm,  of  genuine  desire  to  delight  and  benefit  laankind, 
by  opening  new  paths  to  wonder  and  knowledge  and 
power.  And  there  waa  the  put  on  and  worldly  life, 
the  life  of  supposed  necessities  for  the  provision  of 
daily  bread,  the  life  of  ambition  and  self-seeking,  which 
he  followed,  not  without  interest  and  satisfaction,  but  at 
bottom  because  he  thought  he  must — must  be  a  great 
man,  must  be  rich,  must  live  in  the  favour  of  the  great, 
because  without  it  his  great  designs  could  not  be 
accomplished.  His  original  plan  of  life  was  disclosed 
in  his  letter  to  Ix)rd  Biirghley  :  to  get  some  office  with 
an  assured  income  and  not  much  work,  and  then  to 
devote  the  best  of  his  time  to  his  own  subjects.  But 
this,  if  it  was  i-eally  his  plan,  was  gradually  changed : 
first,  because  he  could  not  get  such  a  place ;  and  next 
because  his  connection  ivith  Essex,  the  ctforte  to  gain 
him  llie  Attorney's  place,  and  the  use  which  the  Queen 
made  of  him  after  Essex  coidd  do  no  more  for  him, 
drew  him  more  and  more  into  public  work,  and  specially 
the  eaieer  of  the  law.     Wo  know  that  he  would  not  by 
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'  preference  have  clwisrn  the  law,  and  clid  not  feci  that  lib 

Toauiiin  lay  that  way.     But  it  was  the  only  way  open 

to  him  for  mending  his  fortiincs.     And  so  the  two  lives 

went  on  side  by  side,  the  worldly  one — he  would  have 

■aid,  tho  practical  one — often  interfeiing  with  the  life 

of  tbooght  and  discovenr,  and  partly  obscuring  it,  but 

yet  always  lea\-ing  it  paramount  in  his  own  mind.     His 

dearest  and  most  cherisbeil  ideas,   the  thoughts  with 

which  he  was  most  at  home  and  happiest,  his  dee|iivi 

and  truest  ambitions,  were  those  of  an  enthusiiistic  ami 

romantic  believer  in  a  great  discovery  just  Mithin  his 

grasp.     They  were  such  as  the  dreams  and  visioDS  of 

Franciscan  name-sake,  and  of  the  imaginative 

i  aft«r  knowledge  in  the  middle  ages,  real  or  my  thi' 

cal,  Albert  tho  Great,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Dr.  Faiistus  , 

they  were  the  eager  nndoubting  hopes  of  the  physical 

atU'lents  in  Italy  and  England  in  his  own  time,  Gior- 

Idano  Bruno,  Telesio,  Campanella,  Gilltert,  Galileo,  or 

the  founders  of  the  Italian   jjixitotype  of  "  Solomon's 

House  "  in  the  AVir  Atlantis,  the  preciuiior  of  our  Royal 

tSocieties,  the  Academy  of  tho  Linrri  at  liome.     Among 

meditations  was  his  inner  life.      But  however  he 

rhuve  originally  planned  his  course,  and  though  at  times 

I  under  llie  influence  of  disappointment  be  threatened  to  re- 

[tirc  to  Cambridge  or  to  travel  abroad,  he  li.id  bound  him 

[•elf  fast  to  public  life,  and  soon  ceased  to  think  of  quilting 

it     And  ho  had  a  real  ta.<?t<!  for  it,  for  its  shows,  its  prizes, 

for  the  laws  and  turns  of  the  game,  for  its  debates  and 

'  ricissitddea.     He   was   no   mere   idealist  or  recluse  to 

Inndervalue  or  despise  the  real  grandeur  of  tho  world. 

[He  took  tlio  keenest  interest  in  the  nature  and  ways  of 

iid  ;  ho  liked  to  observe,  to  generalise  in  shrewd 
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and  sometimes  cynical  epigrams.  He  likwl  to  apply  his 
poweiful  and  fertile  intellect  to  the  practical  problems 
of  society  and  yoverament,  to  their  ciu-ious  anomalies, 
to  their  parado.xical  phenomena ;  ho  liked  to  address 
himself,  either  as  an  expounder  or  a  reformer,  to  the 
principles  and  entanglements  of  English  law;  he  aspired, 
both  as  a  lectuier  and  a  legislator,  to  improve  and 
simplify  it.  It  was  not  beyond  his  hofjes  to  shape  a 
]>olicy,  to  improve  administration,  to  become  {wwerful 
by  Itringing  his  sagacity  and  largeness  of  thought  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  in  reconciling  conflicting  forces,  in 
mediating  between  jealous  parties  and  dangerous  claims. 
And  he  liked  to  enter  into  the  humours  of  a  Court;  to 
devote  his  brilliant  imagination  and  afliueuce  of  inven- 
tion either  to  devising  a  pageant  which  should  thi'ow 
all  others  into  the  shade,  or  a  compromise  which  should 
get  great  persona  out  of  some  difliculty  of  temper  or 
pi(|ue. 

''  In  all  these  things  he  was  as  industrious,  as  laborious, 
as  cahnly  persevering  and  tenacious,  as  he  was  in  his 
pursuit  of  his  philosophical  speculations.  He  was  a  com- 
IK)und  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  diversified 
ambition,  with  a  placid  and  patient  temper,  such  as  wo 
conunonly  associate  with  moderate  desires  and  the  love  of 
retirement  and  an  easy  life.  To  imagine  and  dare  any- 
thing, and  never  to  let  go  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  is  one 
side  of  him  ;  on  the  other,  he  is  obsequiously  desirous  to 
please  and  fearful  of  giving  offence,  the  hnmlilest  and 
most  grateful  and  also  the  most  impoitimnte  of  suitors, 
reaily  to  bide  his  time  with  an  even  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
which  yet  it  was  not  safe  to  provoke  by  ill  offices  and 
the  wish  to  thwart  him.     He  never  misses  a  chance  of 
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profforing  his  services :  he  never  lots  pass  an  opportunity 
of  rt'coniiuendiiij;  himself  to  those  who  coulil  help  him. 
He  is  so  bent  on  natural  knowlinlgo  that  we  have  u  sense 
of  incongniity  when  we  see  him  engaging  in  politics  aa 
if  he  hajJ  no  other  interest.  He  throws  himself  with 
such  zest  into  the  language  of  the  moralist,  the  theo- 
logian, the  hi.st<:irian,  that  wo  forget  we  have  before  us 
the  author  of  a  new  departure  in  physiciil  inquiry,  anil 
the  tinweariod  compiler  of  tables  of  natural  history. 
When  he  is  a  lawj'er,  he  seems  only  a  lawyer.  If  he  had 
not  lieen  the  author  of  the  Iiidaiirntw,  his  life  would  not 
have  looked  very  diflTerent  from  that  of  any  other  of  the 
shrewd  and  supple  lawj'ers  who  hung  on  to  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Courts,  and  who  unscrupulously  pushed  tiieir 
wsy  to  ]ircfennent  He  claimed  to  l)e^  in  spite  of  the 
misgi>ings  of  EiizalKjth  and  her  ministers,  as  devoted  to 
pnblic  work  and  as  capable  of  it  as  any  of  them.  He 
was  ready  for  anything,  for  any  amount  of  business, 
ready,  as  in  cverj^thing,  to  t-ake  infinite  trouble  alxiut  it. 
The  law,  if  he  did  not  like  it.,  was  yet  no  by-work  with 
him  ;  he  was  as  truly  ambitious  as  the  men  with  whom 
he  maintained  .so  keen  and  for  long  so  unsuccessful  a 
rivalry.  He  felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
men  like  Coke  and  Fleming  and  Doddridge  and  Hobart 
pass  licfore  him ;  he  could  uot,  if  he  hml  been  oidy  a 
lawj'er,  have  coveted  more  eagerly  the  places,  refused  to 
him,  which  they  got ;  only,  he  had  besides  a  whole  train 
of  purpose,s,  an  inner  and  siipremo  ambition,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  And  with  all  this,  there  is  no 
apparent  consciousness  of  those  manifold  and  varied 
interests.  He  never  affected  to  conceal  from  himself  his 
superiority  to  other  men  in  his  aims  and  in  tlio  gra.'ip  of 
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his  intelligence.  But  there  is  no  trace  that  he  prided 
hiiiLsclf  on  the  variety  and  versatility  of  these  powers,  or 
that  lie  even  distinctly  realised  to  himself  that  it  was 
anything  remarkable  that  he  should  have  so  many  dis- 
similar olijects  and  ho  able  so  readily  to  pursue  them  in 
such  dilferent  directions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived, 
Bacon  could  ever  have  risen  above  his  ixjsition  among 
the  "  Learned  Counsel,"  an  office  without  patent  or  salarj- 
or  regular  employment.  She  used  him,  and  he  vros  willing 
to  he  used  ;  but  he  plainly  did  not  api)eur  in  her  eyes  to 
l>e  the  kind  of  man  who  would  suit  her  in  the  more 
prominent  (xuta  of  her  Government  Unusual  and 
original  abililj'  is  apt^  till  it  is  generally  recognisetl,  to 
carry  with  it  suspicion  and  mistrust,  as  to  its  Iwing  really 
all  that  it  seems  to  be.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  i>ossi- 
bilily  of  his  flying  out  unexpectedly  at  some  inconvenient 
pinch,  and  attempting  to  serve  her  interests,  not  in  her 
way,  but  in  his  own  ;  perhaps  she  distniBte<i  in  business 
and  state  affairs  so  brilliant  adiscourser,  whose  heart  was 
known,  first  and  above  all,  to  be  set  on  great  dreams  of 
knowledge  ;  perhaps  those  interviews  with  her  in  which 
he  describes  the  counsels  which  he  laid  before  her,  anil 
in  which  his  shrewdness  and  foresight  are  conspicuous, 
may  not  have  been  so  welcome  to  her  as  he  imagined  ; 
|>erhaps,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  he  may  have  been  too 
compliant  for  her  capricious  taste,  and  too  visibly  anxiou.s 
to  please.  Perhaps,  too,  she  could  not  forget,  in  spite  of 
what  had  hap|jencd.  that  he  had  been  the  friend,  and  not 
tlie  very  generous  friend,  of  Essex.  But,  except  as  to  a 
sh-ire  of  the  forfeitures,  with  which  ho  was  not  sati8tie<l, 
bis  fortunes  diA  not  rise  under  Elizabeth. 
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Whatever  may  have  lK»t'n  the  Queen's  feelings  towanls 
hiin,  tlierc  is  no  doubt  that  one  {xjwerhil  inrtuence,  whicli 
lasted  into  the  reign  of  James,  was  steadily  advcrso 
to  his  wlvancement  Burgliley  had  l)een  strangely 
niggardly  iu  whut  he  did  to  help  his  brilliant  nephew  ; 
he  vna  going  off  the  scene,  and  probably  did  not  care  to 
trouble  himself  alwut  a  younger  and  uncongenial  aspirant 
to  service.  But  his  place  was  taken  by  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil ;  and  Cecil  might  naturally  have  been  expcctetl  to 
welcome  the  co-ojifration  of  one  of  his  o^vn  family,  who 
was  foremost  among  the  rising  men  of  Cecil's  own  genera- 
tion, and  who  certainly  was  most  desirous  to  do  him  ser- 
vice-  But  it  is  plain  that  he  early  made  up  his  mind  to  keep 
fiacon  in  the  backgrouud.  It  is  ea»y  to  imagine  reasons, 
though  the  apparent  shortsightedness  of  the  policy  may 
surprise  us  ;  but  Cecil  was  too  reticent  and  self-controlled 
a  man  to  let  his  reasons  appear,  and  his  woitls,  in  answer 
to  his  cousin's  applications  for  his  assistance,  were  always 
kind,  encouraging,  and  vague.  But  wc  must  judge  by 
the  event,  and  tliat  makes  it  clear  that  Cecil  did  not 
care  to  see  Bacon  in  high  position.  Nothing  can  ac- 
cotmt  for  Bacon's  strange  failure  for  so  long  a  time  to 
reach  his  due  place  in  the  public  service  but  the  secret 
hostility,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  of  Cecil. 

There  was  also  another  dilKculty.  Coke  was  the  great 
lawyer  of  the  day,  u  man  wliom  the  Government  could 
not  dispense  witli,  and  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend. 
And  Coke  thoroughly  disliked  Bacon.  He  thought 
hghtly  of  his  law,  and  he  despised  his  refinement  and  his 
passion  for  knowledge.  He  cannot  but  have  resented 
the  impertinence,  as  he  must  have  thouglit  it,  of  Bacon 
having  l»ecn  for  a  whole  year  his  rival  for  oftiuc.     It  is 
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possible  that  if  people  then  agreed  with  Mr.  Spedding's 
opinion  as  to  the  nuinagemeiit  of  Essex's  trial,  he  may 
have  been  irritatt-il  by  jealousy  ;  but  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  trial  (April  29,  1601)  Bacon  sent  to  Cecil,  with 
a  letter  of  complaint,  the  following  account  of  a  scene  in 
Court  between  Coke  and  himself : — 

"  ji  Iruf  remtmhrnnce  ofUu  ahuae  I  reaivtd  of  Mr.  AUomey-Otneral 
puhliih/  ill  Du  Ej-i'hrqufr  llif  first  ilny  of  trrm  ;  fir  Uu  Irullt 
wtuTfuf  1  Tffcr  myxlfio  all  Unit  trttv  /rrrscnt. 


"  I  moTe"!  to  lmv«  n  restb.ure  of  tlie  lamia  of  t!eo.  Moorp,  a  re- 
lapsed ri'cusant,  a  fugitive  uml  n  |>rarti.siii^  traytar  ;  uuil  xhuwvd 
better  matter  for  the  (j)\iceu  oguiiist  tlie  JiinUiirge  by  plea,  whirli  is 
ever  with  a  sitlvo  jttre.  Anil  thi;i  I  ilid  iu  as  geutlc  and  reuM>nablo 
terms  as  inigiit  be. 

"Mr.  Attorney  kimlleJ  at  it,  and  said,  '  ,\fr.  Bneaii,  i/yaii  ham 
any  tooth  against  me  pliiei'  it  out ;  for  il  iinll  do  yuii  morr  hurt  than 
all  t/ie  teeth  in  your  haid  will  do  you  good.'  I  uuswcrcd  coldly  in 
these  very  words:  'Mr.  Attorney,  J  reapcel  yo«;  I  fear  you  not; 
and  the  less  you  sjitak  of  your  oicn  greatntJia,  the  mure  [  will  think 
efit.' 

"  Ue  replied,  'I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of  greatness  tmrards 
yciH,  who  are  Icjin  thou  liltk ;  less  than  the  least;'  and  other  suck 
itmnxe  light  terms  he  gave  mc,  with  that  insnlting  which  cannut 
be  ex])res»ed. 

"  Herewith  stirreJ,  yet  I  said  no  more  bnt  this  :  'Mr.  Attorney, 
dt)  not  depress  me  to  far ;  fur  I  hate  been  your  better,  and  may  be 
aynitt,  when  it  please  the  Queen. ' 

"  With  this  he  spake,  neither  I  nor  himself  could  tell  what,  as 
if  he  had  Wvu  l)oni  Attoniey-t!eiieral  ;  and  in  the  end  bade  nie  not 
meddle  with  the  Queen's  business,  but  with  mine  own  ;  ami  that  1 
was  unsworn,  etc.  I  told  him.  sworn  or  unsworn  was  all  one  to 
an  honest  man  ;  and  that  I  ever  set  my  service  first,  and  myself 
Kcond  ;  and  nished  to  Gud  that  he  wouM  do  the  like. 

"Then  he  said,  it  were  koo<1  to  rlup  a  rnp.  nlln/nturn  upon  my 
back  I  To  which  I  only  said  he  could  not ;  and  that  he  was  at  fnnlt, 
for  he  bunted  u|>on  an  old  scent.     He  gave  mc  a  number  of  dia- 
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gnurfo]  mmU  lienilei ;  which  I  MisvurKl  with  silence,  aixl  showing 
tluit  I  mu  not  movol  with  them. " 

The  threat  of  the  capias  uUegatum  was  probably  in 

^^teference  to  the  arrest  of  Bacon  for  debt  in  Septomber 

^^^593.     After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  at  Bacon  writing 

[       to  Coke,  "  wiio  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  disgrace  and 

disable   my  law,  my  experience,   my  discretion,"   that, 

"  since  I  missed  the  Solicitor's  place  (the  rather  I  think 

by  your  means)  1  cannot  expect  that  you  and  I  shall  erer 

serre  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor  together,  but  either  8er\'e 

with  another  on  your  remove,  or  step  into  some  other 

roursa"     And  Coke,  no  doubt,  took  core  that  it  shoiUd 

be  so.     Cecil,  too,  muy  possibly  have  thought  that  Bacon 

ju;ave  no  proof  of  his  titnoss  for  atfuirs  in  tlius  bringing 

before  him  a  squabble  in  which  both  parties  lost  their 

tempera. 

Bacon  was  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  "  the 
posting  of  men  of  good  quality  towards  the  King;"  in  the 
niaJi  which  followctl  the  Queen's  death,  of  those  who  wew 
eager  to  profler  tlicir  services  to  James,  for  whose  jieace- 
ful  accession  Cecil  had  so  skilfully  prepared  the  way. 
He  wrote  to  everj-  one  who,  he  thought,  could  help  him : 
to  Cecil,  and  to  Cecil's  man — "  I  pray  you,  as  you  find 
time  let  him  know  that  he  is  the  personage  in  the  State 
which  1  love  most ;  "  to  Northumberland,  "  If  I  may  Ije 
of  any  use  to  your  Lordship,  by  my  hciul,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me  your 
^^Utwn  ; "  to  the  King's  Scot^-h  friends  and  servants,  even  to 
^HBOUtliampton,  the  friend  of  (^esex,  who  liad  been  shut  up 
in  the  Tower  since  his  condonmation  with  Essex,  and 
who  was  now  released.  "This  gi'eat  change,"  Bacon 
assured   him,    "  hath  wrought   in    iiic    no   oflicr  cliaiigc 
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towsmls  your  Lofilship  than  this,  that  I  may  safely  bo  now 
thut  which  T  truly  was  liefore."  Bacon  fouiicl  in  aflcT 
yeai'g  that  Sontliampton  was  not  bo  eiwijy  c-t)nciliat<?<l. 
But  at  present  Bacou  was  hopeful :  "  In  mine  own  par- 
ticular," ho  WTitcs,  "  I  have  many  comforts  and  assur- 
ances ;  but  in  mine  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that  the 
caniHissiiig  world  is  (/one,  and  the  deserring  world  is 
come,"  Ho  asks  to  be  recommended  to  the  King — "  I 
commend  myself  to  yoiu'  love  and  to  the  well-using  of 
my  name,  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering  for  me, 
if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in  that  place,  as 
in  impressing  a  good  conceit  and  oi)inion  of  uie,  chiefly 
in  the  King,  as  otherwise  in  that  Court."  Hifs  pen  liad 
been  used  under  the  government  of  the  Qiu'cn,  and  he 
iiad  (irt'eretl  a  draft  of  a  jiroclamation  to  the  King's 
advisers.  But  though  he  obtiiined  an  interview  with  the 
King,  .lames's  arrival  in  England  bioiight  no  ininindiate 
prospect  of  improvement  in  Bacon  s  f(U-tnne&  Indued,  his 
name  was  at  firat  inadvertently  passed  over  in  the  list  of 
QuctMi's  servant*  who  were  to  retain  their  places.  The 
(init  thing  we  hear  of  is  liis  arrest  a  second  time  for 
debt,  and  his  letters  of  thanks  to  Cecil,  who  had  rendered 
him  awistanco,  are  written  iu  deep  depression. 

"  For  my  pnrpow  "f  i-oiirse,  I  desire  to  mcdtUc  »s  little  as  I  c.in 
til  th(<  KiiiK"  raiiM'ii,  lii.t  Mi^jcsty  now  alwunding in couiiavl ;  and  to 
follow  my  i>iiv»ti'  thrift  iinJ  prm'tii-c,  and  to  murry  with  sonic  con- 
voiiiciit  iidvitiii'i-incMt.  For  us  for  any  ambition,  I  do  a&sure  your 
Hunoiir,  iiiiiii>  la  i|iii'iii'liivl.  hi  ilie  (^luwii's,  my  i-xcelli-nt  Mixtress's, 
tiniii  tliK  ^tiKium  Vila  huikII  i  Iiit  acrvicv  was  a  kind  of  freehold,  and 
It  WM  a  moifl  Mili'inii  tuno,  All  those  point.o  n^tod  with  my  nature 
and  Jiid>;<'mi'nt.  My  nmltition  now  I  shiill  only  jiut  U|ion  my  pen, 
wh»lid>>  I  uliall  W  aide  tu  iiiaiutain  nicmury  uiul  merit  of  the  times 
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"  Lastly,  for  thii  JivulRwl  luid  almoHt  pruatituteil  title  of  kiiiglit- 
l|>0(jd,  I  ooulil  without  tImrgB,  by  your  Hoiimtr's  mean,  bu  coiiteiil 
!to  hare  it,  l)oth  becaasn  fif  this  late  disgrace  and  Iterniisi!  I  liavf 

I  tlit««  now  knights  in  my  raosiiin  Gray's  Inn's  commons;  and  bccanae 

I I  hare  found  out  on  alderman'*  daughter,  an  handsome  maiden,  to 
liny  liking." 

Cecil,  however,  seoms  to  have  required  that  the  money 
should  be  repaid  by  the  day ;  and  Bacon  only  makes  a 
humble  request,  wliich,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  have 
been  easily  granted 

"It  mat  i-LRASB  Yot;H  GiMju  LoiiDsHiP — In  answer  of  your 
letter,  your  money  shall  be  ready  licfore  your  ilay  :  prin- 
interest,  and  costs  of  suit.  So  the  sherilf  proinUed,  when 
errors ;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  morei.  The  rest  cannot 
»n,  for  I  cannot  forget  your  Lordship's  dum  meinor  iftnc 
and  if  there  have  been  aJiquid  niinis,  it  shall  be  amended. 
'  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  Lordship,  that  will  qiiic^ken  mo  now 
which  aUckened  me  before.  Tlicn  I  thought  you  niif^lit  liavu  had 
IBiore  use  of  mo  than  now  I  snpjiosc  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  but 
|I  think  the  imiXHiiment  svill  be  rather  in  my  ininil  than  in  the  niattt-r 
•or  tiiuea.  But  to  do  you  service  I  will  come  out  of  my  religion  at 
|wny  time. 

"  For  my  knighthooil,  I  wisli  the  manner  might  bo  smli  a.<  might 
iKraceme,  since  the  matter  will  not  ;  I  mean,  that  I  might  nut  1>» 
[Invrely  gregarious  iii  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It  may 
fpleace  your  Lordship  to  let  mo  heiir  from  you  speedily.  So  1  con- 
jtinae  your  I.onlship's  ever  much  tranndvu, 

"  Fii.  Balox. 
"From  Giorhambury,  this  16th  nf  July  iflO."!." 

But  it  was  not  done.     He  "  obtained  his  title,  but 
l.liot  in  a  miuiiier  to  distinguish  him.     He  was  knighted 
tt  Whitehall  two  days  liefore  the  coronation,  but  hud  to 
(■hare  the  honotir  with  300  others." 

It  was  not  quite  tnio  that  his  "  ambition  was 
qaenched."     For  the  rest  of  Cecil's  Ufe  Cecil  was  the 
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6nt  man  at  James's  Court ;  and  to  the  last  there  was 
one  thing  that  BacoD  would  not  appear  to  believe — he 
did  not  chooae  to  belieTo  that  it  was  Cecfl  who  kept 
him  back  from  employment  and  honour.  To  the  lost 
he  perBist«d  in  aswiming  that  Cecil  was  the  person 
who  would  help,  if  he  could,  a  kinsman  devoted  to  his 
interaste  and  profoundly  conscious  of  his  worth.  To 
the  last  he  commended  his  cause  to  Cecil  in  terms  of 
OBBtinted  affection  and  ctrnfidb^  hopcL  It  is  <lifficult 
to  judge  of  the  sinoerity  of  such  language.  The  mere 
coaUNnaiT  language  of  compliment  employed  by  every 
one  at  this  time  was  of  a  kind  which  to  us  sounds  in- 
tolerable. It  aoems  m  if  aothiag  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  was  too  extniTagant  for  an  honest  man  to  use, 
and  for  a  man  who  nespected  himsdf  to  accepL  It 
most  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten  that  oonTpntioDalitica,  as 
widl  as  inanoerity,  differ  in  their  forms  in  different 
times ;  and  that  in^ncerity  may  hA  bdmid  frank  and 
clear  words,  when  they  are  the  fashion,  as  much  as  in 
what  is  hkn  men  f  alaoae  adulatioD.  But  words  mean 
Mwcuui^  n  spite  of  luma  awl  fnanM.  When  a 
man  nf  great  genius  writes  lus  private  letters  we  wish 
gcBMnUy  to  believe  on  tile  wfaolfl  i^at  he  a^;  and  there 
an  no  inaite  to  tlie  wit<w>,  tbe  boooo;  tlie  oonideaoe, 
which  Bmob  conUnuod  to  the  end  to  express  towards 
OeeQ.     Bmoi<  >  him — appeared,  in  spite 

«f  ooatbiatri         ^  t..  roly  on  his  goodwill 

and  good  oBeea.     Bat  for  n  nr  another  Bacon 

«lffll«m«in«d  n  tlie  shado.     lie  was  left  to  employ  his 
line  as  he  wtonld.  and  to  work  his  «-!iy  by  himself. 
Hp  «-as  not  idle.     He  pm]>arrd  papers  which  he  meant 
bifaiv  the  King,  on  the  pressing  subjects  ul 
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Jie  day.     The  Hampton  Court  conforence  between  tlio 

'  Bishops  and  the  Puritan  leadens  was  at  hand,  and  ho 

drew  up  a  moderating  paper  on  the  Piuifiattion  of  llu; 

Church.      The  feeling  against  him  for  his  conduct  to- 

'  wards  Essex  had  not  died  away,  and  he  adflressed  to 

iLord    Mountjoy   that  Ayology    concerning   the    Earl  oj 

'iiWjr,   so   full    of   int«rest,    so    skilfully    and    forcibly 

•  written,  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  Queen's  w^ays  with 

I  her  8er\'ant«,  which  has  every  merit  except   that  of 

I  dearin;^  Bacon   from   the  charge  of   disloyalty  to  his 

I 'best  friend.     The  various  questions  arising  out  of  the 

I  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms,  now  united  under  James, 

were  pre^cntitig  themselves.      They  were   not  of   easy 

I  solution,  and  great  mischief  would  follow  if  they  were 

solved  wrongly.     Bacon  turned  his  att«ntion  to  them. 

He  addressed  a  discourse  to  the   King  on  the  union  of 

the  two  kingdoms,  the  first  of  a  scries  of  discus.sions  on 

the  subject  which  Bacon  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and 

which,  no  ilonbt,  first  drew  the  King's  attention  and 

favour  to  him. 

But  for  the  first  year  of  James's  reign   ho  was 

unnoticed  by  the   King,  and  he   was  able  to  give  his 

attention  more  freely  to  the  great  thought  and  hope  of 

I  his  life.     This  time  of  neglect  gave  him  the  opportunity 

of  leisurely  calling  together  and  examining  ,the  ideas 

which  had  long  had  hold  of  his  mind  aliout  the  state  of 

Liunau  knowle<lge,  about  the  po.ssibilities  of  extending 

it.  al)OUl  the  hopes  and  powei-s  which  that  new  know- 

l  ledge  opene<i,  and  about  the  methods  of  realising  this 

I  great  prospect.      This,    the  passion  of   his  life,   never 

asleep    even   in   the  hottest  days   of  business,  or   the 

rlnost  liofHdess  days  of  defeat,  must  have  hud  full  play 
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(luring  these  days  of  suspentlwi  public  cniployniciit.  He 
was  a  mail  who  was  not  easily  satisfietl  witli  his  attempts 
to  arrange  the  order  and  jirojmrtions  of  his  plans  for 
mastering  that  new  world  of  unknowii  truth,  wliich 
he  held  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  man,  if  he  woiilil  only 
dare  to  seize  it ;  and  lie  was  nmch  given  to  vaiy  the 
shape  of  his  work,  and  to  try  experiments  in  composition 
and  oven  style.  He  wrote  and  rewrote.  Besides  what 
was  finally  published,  there  remains  a  larger  quantity  of 
work  which  never  reached  tlie  stage  of  pul>li(.'ittioti.  He 
repeated  over  and  over  again  the  same  thoughts,  the 
same  images  and  characteristic  sayings.  Among  these 
papers  is  one  which  sums  up  his  convictions  about  the 
work  before  him,  and  the  vocation  to  which  ho  had  been 
called  in  respect  of  it  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  "  Proem  " 
to  a  treatise  on  the  Inkrprdulwii  nf  Nature.  It  was  never 
used  in  his  published  works  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Spodding  says, 
it  has  a  peculiar  value  as  an  authentic  statement  of  what 
he  looked  upon  as  his  special  business  in  life.  It  is 
this  mission  wliich  ho  states  to  himself  in  the  following 
paper.  It  is  drawn  up  in  "stately  Latin.''  Mr. 
Spedding's  ti'anslation  is  no  unworthy  representation  of 
the  words  of  the  great  Prophet  of  Knowledge  : — 


"  Believing  that  I  wis  burn  for  tlio  service  of  mankind,  and 
regarding  tlif  care  of  the  Coiiiinonwealth  as  a  kind  of  common 
property  wliicl),  like  the  air  and  water,  belongs  to  everybody,  I  set 
myself  to  coiisitier  in  what  way  mankind  niijjht  he  best  served,  and 
what  service  1  wa«  myself  best  fitted  liy  nature  to  |HTform. 

"Now  among  nil  the  benefits  that  conld  be  conferred  u]>od 
m.inkincl,  I  found  none  so  great  as  the  discovery  of  new  arts, 
endowments,  and  commodities  for  the  bettering  of  man's  life.  .  .  , 
But  if  a  man  could  succeed,  not  in  .striking  out  some  particular 
invention,  however  useful,  but  in  kindling  a  light  in  nature  —  a 
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^ight  lli«t  sliDiilil  ill  its  very  rising  touch  and  ilUiniiiinle  nil  tin- 

oilier  r»*gions  tbat  I'onliue  ujion  the  circle  of  our  preseMt  knowlinlge  ; 

uj  St)  sjireaiiing  further  ami  further  sljoiild  presently  disclose  mid 

briiig  into  sight  all  that  is  most  hidden  and  secret  in  the  world,  — 

niAn  1 1  thought)  would  be  the  benefactor  indeed  of  the  hiininn 

ce,  —  the   propagator  of  man's  eui[)ire    over  the   uiiivcrbi?,   the 

amjiion  of  liberty,  tlie  conqueror  and  subduer  of  upoessities. 

'  For  inyielf,  I  found  that  1  was  fitted  for  notliin);  so  well  as 

or  tlie  study  of  Truth  ;  as  liaring  a  mind  nimhle  and  versatile 

Dough  to  catch  the  reseinlilances  of  things  (which  is  the  chief 

otnt),  and  at  the  same  time  steady  enough  to  fix  and  distinguish 

heir  guiltier  dillerenccs ;  as  beiiif;  gifted  by  nature  with  desire  to 

■'ek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowni»8  to  assert, 

Tadinfis  to  recomiilcr,  carefulness  to  dispose  ami  set  in  order ;  and 

Uing  a  man  that  neither  afTeets  what  is  new  nor  adniiies  what 

.  old,  and  tliat  hates  every  kind  of  iuii>ostiire.     So  I   thought  luy 

Inrr  had  »  kind  of  familiarity  and  relationship  with  Truth. 

*'  NeverthelesH,  because  niy  birth  ami  eilucation  had  seasoned 

ne  in  busiii'.-ss  of  State  ;  and  because  opinions  (so  young  as  1  was) 

ronltl  wimrtimes  stagger  ine  ;  and  because  I  thought  that  a  man's 

own  country  has  some  special  claims  ni>on  him  more  than  the  rest 

of  the  world  ;  and  because  1  liojied  that,  if  I  rose  to  any  place  of 

honour  in  the  State,  I  should  have  a  largi>r  coinmanil  of  industry 

III   ability  to  helji  me  in  my  work  ; — for  these  reasons  I  both 

plied  luysclf  to  aciiuire  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  conimemled  my 

vice,  so  far  as  in  nioiiesty  ami  honesty  1  might,  to  the  favour  of 

uch  friends  as  had  any  inHnence.     In  which  also  I  had  another 

live  :  for  I  felt  that  those  things  I  have  spoken  of — be  thoy  great 

or  small —reach  no  further  thau  the  condition  and  culture  of  this 

aortal  life  ;  and  I  was  not  without  hope  (the  condition  of  religion 

ing  at  that  time  not  very  prosperous)  that  if  I  came  to  bold  office 

1  the  State,  I  might  get  something  done  too  for  the  goo<l  of  men's 

oala.      When  I  found,  however,  that  my  zeai  was  mistaken  for 

[•mbitioD,  and  my  life  had  already  reached  the  turning-iniint,  and 

Imy  breaking  health  reminded   me  how  ill  I  could  nll'oril  to  be  so 

niovr,  and  I  reflected  moreover  that  in  leaving  undone  the  gootl  that 

|I  could  do  by  myself  alone,  and  a[iplying  myself  to  that  which 

ould  not  be  done  without  the  help  and  consent  of  others,  I  was  by 

I  means  tlischarging  the  duty  that  lay  uiKin  me,  — 1  put  all  those 
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thoughu  uide,  und  (in  pursuaiice  of  my  old  deterniiiiution)  betook 
myue\t  wholly  to  thi«  work.  Nor  am  I  di8couTa{^-<I  from  it  becauw; 
1  nee  Bif^ns  iu  the  times  of  the  dKline  and  overthrow  of  that  kimw- 
Mff!  and  eruilitiun  which  ia  now  in  use.  Kot  that  I  apjirthfud 
any  more  liarbnrian  invanions  (unleaa  {losiiihlr  the  S|ianUh  cni]'ire 
nhouhi  rM'ovfr  it«  strvngtli,  and  having  t'ruahe<l  other  nations  by 
arms  should  itaelf  sink  umleritsown  wei|;ht):  but  the  civil  wars 
which  may  be  rxiiected,  I  think  (judging;  from  i:ertain  fiuiliiiius 
which  have  come  in  of  late),  to  sjiread  through  many  countries- 
together  with  the  malignity  of  sects,  and  tliosu  compenilious  arti- 
fice* and  devices  which  have  crept  into  the  place  of  solid 
erudition  —  seem  to  i>ortend  for  literature  and  the  sciences  a 
tcmjicat  not  leas  fatal,  and  one  against  which  the  Printing  office 
will  be  no  effectual  security.  And  no  iloubt  but  that  fair-weather 
learning  which  is  nursed  by  leisure,  blossouis  under  reward  and 
pimiM,  which  cannot  withstand  the  shock  of  opinion,  and  is  liable 
to  be  alxised  by  tricks  and  quackery,  will  sink  under  such  impedi- 
menta AS  these.  Far  otherwise  U  it  with  that  knowledge,  whose 
dignity  is  maintiincd  by  works  of  utility  and  jwwcr.  For  the 
injuries,  therefore,  which  nhould  proceed  from  the  times,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  them  ;  and  for  the  injuries  which  ]>rocced  from  men,  I  am 
not  concerned.  For  if  any  one  charge  me  with  seeking  to  be  wLsc 
over-much,  I  answer  simjily  that  modesty  and  civil  respect  are  fit 
for  civil  matters  ;  in  contemplations  nothing  is  to  be  resjivcted  but 
Truth.  If  any  one  call  on  me  for  icurfa,  and  that  presently  ;  I  tell 
him  frankly,  without  any  imfioature  at  all,  that  for  me— a  man 
not  old,  of  weak  health,  my  hands  full  of  civil  bu-sinuss,  entering 
without  guide  or  light  upon  an  argument  of  all  others  the  most 
obscure,  —  I  hold  it  enough  to  have  constructed  themacliine,  though 
I  may  nut  sncci*e<i  in  S(>ttiug  it  on  work.  ...  If,  again,  any  one  ask 
me,  not  indecil  for  actual  works,  yet  for  definite  promises  and  fore- 
otita  of  the  works  tliat  arc  to  be,  I  would  have  him  know  that  the 
knowledge  whicJi  wo  now  possess  will  not  teach  a  man  even  what 
to  Ufuh.  Lastly— though  this  w  a  matter  of  less  moment — if  any 
of  our  |H)liticiauii,  who  use  to  make  their  calculations  and  con- 
je<-turvs  according  to  iiersons  and  pn-vedcnts,  must  needs  interpoop 
his  judgment  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  I  would  hut  remind  liini 
how  (according  to  the  ancient  fable)  the  lame  man  keeping  tlin 
couno  won  the  race  of  the  swift  man  who  lelt  it ;  and  that  tliere  is 
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I  thought  10  Ik'  tukcu  about  prc<««l('titi»,  for  tlic  thing  is  nithoiil 

"  F<ir  niywir,   niy  licnrt  is  not  M>t  upon  any  of  tlituM-  thing* 

ptliirh  Ji'penil   u|ion  e.vtrnial    aciiih-nln.       I  »in  not   hiniliii^  fof 

•Die :    I   harr  nu   ihwire  tu    fonuil   a   nect,    afti'r    thu    buhiuii    of 

l^cre^rt^'lia  ;  ami  l<>  look  for  any  private  f^in  from  surh  an  nii- 

rrtakinK  bs  tliis,  I  count  lH>th  riili>  iiloiis  and  hue.     Rnnuf{h  for 

tti>e  consciousness  of  wcll-iiencrring,  and  those  real  and  cirectuol 

I  with  which  Fortone  itself  cannot  interfere." 


In  1604  James's  first  Parliament  met,  ami  witli  it 
aeon  rettinied  to  an  industrious  public  life,  which  was 
to  be  interrupted  till  it  finallj-  came  to  an  end  witli 
r<uigc  and  irretrievable,  fall.     The  opportunity  had 
omc ;    and  Bacon,  patient,   %ngilant,  and    conscious  of 
roat  powers  and  indefatigable  energy,  fully  aware  of  all 
be  conditiojis  of  the  time,  pushe<l  at  once  to  the  front 
in  the  Ilotise  of  Commons.     He  lost  no  time  in  showing 

tiat  ho  meant  to  make  himself  felt.  The  House  of  C'om- 
lons  had  no  sooner  met  than  it  was  in^'olved  in  a  contest 
ith  tlie  Ohancery,  with  the  Lords,  and  finally  with  llio 
.ing  himself,  about  its  privileges — in  this  csisc,  its  cxclu- 
ve  right  to  judge  of  tlie  rettims  of  it«  members.  Bacon's 
mo  was  come  for  showing  the  King  both  that  he  was 
illing  to  do  him  service,  and  that  he  was  worth  Iwing 
eroployeil.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discitssions, 
and  was  trusted  by  the  House  as  their  spokesman  and 
Bjwrter  in  the  various  conferences.  The  King,  in  his 
rerweeiiing  confidence  in  his  absolute  prerogative,  had, 
ndeed.  got  himself  into  serious  difficulty  ;  for  the  [irivi- 
was  one  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Commons 
I  give  up.  But  Bacon  led  the  House  to  agree  to  an 
Bngcment  which  saved  their  rights ;  and  under  n 
Bud  of  words  of  extravagant  flattery,  he  put  the  King  in 
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goofl  humour,  ami  eliciteil  from  him  the  spontaneous 
proposal  of  a  coraproraiae  which  ended  a  very  dangerous 
dispute.  "  The  King's  voice,"  said  Bacon,  in  his  report 
to  the  House,  "  wsus  the  voice  of  (lod  in  man,  tlie  goo<l 
spirit  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  nuin  :  I  do  not  say  the 
voice  of  God,  and  not  of  mau  :  I  am  not  one  of  Herofl's 
fiatterors :  a  cus-so  fell  upon  him  that  saiil  it,  a  curse  on 
him  that  Buffered  it.  We  might  say,  oa  was  said  to 
Sohnuou,  We  are  ^'lal  O  King  tliat  we  give  account  to 
you,  liecause  you  discern  wliat  is  xpoken." 

The  course  of  this  Parliament,  in  which  Bacon  was 
active  and  promitient,  .showed  the  King,  pro)>ably  for  the 
first  time,  what  iSuciin  wa.s.  The  session  was  not  so 
stormy  as  some  of  the  later  ones ;  but  occasions  arose 
which  revealed  f«  the  King  and  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tfie  d(;e|)ly  disL-oJilant  a.ssumj»tions  and  purposes  hy 
which  each  party  was  influenced,  and  which  lirought  out 
Bacon's  powers  of  adjusting  difficulties  and  harmonising 
claims.  He  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
House,  where  it  is  clear  that  his  authority  was  great. 
But  there  was  no  limit  to  the  submission  and  reverence 
which  he  expressed  to  the  King,  and,  imleed,  to  his 
desire  to  bring  al)out  what  the  King  desired,  as  far  as  it 
oould  be  safely  done.  Dealing  with  the  Commons,  his 
policy  was  "to  be  content  ivitii  the  substance  and  not  to 
stand  on  the  form."  Dealing  with  the  King,  he  was 
forward  to  recognise  all  that  James  wanted  recognised 
of  his  kingcraft  and  his  absolute  sovereignty.  Bacon 
assailed  with  a  force  and  keenness,  which  showed  what  he 
could  do  a.s  an  opponent,  the  amazing  and  intolerable 
grievances  arising  out  of  the  siu-vival  of  such  feudal  c\is- 
tonis  4S  Wanlshi])  and  Pur\'oyance  :  customs  which  made 
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over  a  niun's  cldL-st  son  iiiul  property',  during  a  minority, 
to  the  keeping  of  tho  King,  llmt  is,  to  a  King's  fiivouritc, 
and  allows!  the  Iving'a  sen'antB  to  cut  clown  a  man's 
tiinl>er  before  the  windows  of  his  house.  But  he  urged 
that  these  grievances  should  be  tnken  away  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  for  the  King's  honour  and  the  King's  |nira& 
In  the  great  and  troublesome  tjuestions  relating  to  the 
Union  he  took  care  to  be  fully  prepared.  He  wa.s  equally 
strong  on  points  of  certain  and  substantial  importance, 
c(juaJly  quick  to  suggest  accommoilations  where  nothing 
substantial  wa:8  touched.  His  attitude  was  one  of  friendly 
and  res{iectfiU  independence.  It  was  not  misunderstood 
by  the  King.  Bacon,  who  had  hitherto  hcen  an  unsworn 
and  unpaid  member  of  the  Learned  Coun.sol,  now  received 
hia  office  by  patent,  with  a  small  salary,  and  he  wa.« 
charged  M-ith  the  grave  business  of  preparing  the  work 
for  the  Commissioners  for  the  Union  of  the  Kingilonis,  in 
which,  when  the  Commission  met,  he  took  a  foremost  and 
succe.«sfid  jiart. 

But  the  Parliament  before  which  their  report  waf?  to 
be  laid  did  not  meet  till  ten  months  after  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  done  (Dec.  1604 —  Nov.  160.5).  For 
nearly  anotheryear  Bacon  ha<I  no  public  work.  The  leisure 
was  used  for  his  own  objects,  lie  was  interested  in  his- 
tory in  a  degree  only  second  to  his  interest  in  nature ; 
indeed,  but  for  the  engrossing  claims  of  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  he  might  have  l)een  the  lii'st  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  historians.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  on  the  <ieficiencies  of  British  his- 
tory, and  on  the  opportiuiitic*  which  offeretl  for  sui)plying 
them.  He  In'mself  could  at  present  do  notliing ;  "  but 
here  be  so  many  good  painters,  both  for  hand 
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Hnil  colours,  it  needeth  but  encouragement  and  iuBtruc- 
tiona  to  gfve  life  antl  light  unto  it."  But  he  mistook,  in 
this  aa  in  other  instances,  the  way  in  which  such  things 
are  done.  Men  do  not  accomplish  such  things  to  order, 
but  l)ecause  their  souls  comi)el  them,  as  he  himself  was 
building  up  his  great  philosophical  stnicture,  in  the  midst 
of  his  ambition  and  disappointment.  And  this  interval 
of  quiet  enable<l  him  to  bring  out  his  first  public  api)eal 
on  the  subject  which  most  tilled  his  mind.  He  com- 
pleted in  English  the  Ttm  Booh  of  Out  Admnctmmt  of 
Knowl*dgi',  which  were  published  at  a  book  shop  at  the 
gateway  of  Gray's  Inn  in  Holboni  (Oct.  1605).  He  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  published  in  Latin  also  ;  but  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  ornate  translation  sent  him  from 
Cambridge,  and  probably  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  book 
out.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Iving,  not  mei-ely  by  way 
of  compliment^  but  with  the  serious  hope  that  his  interest 
might  be  awakened  in  the  subjects  which  were  nearest 
liacon's  heart.  Like  other  of  Bacon's  hopes,  it  was  dis- 
appointcil.  The  King's  studios  and  the  King's  humours 
were  not  of  the  kind  to  make  hiiu  care  for  Bacon's  visions 
of  the  future,  or  his  eager  desire  to  begin  at  once  a  novel 
method  of  investigating  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature ; 
and  the  appeal  to  him  fell  dead.  Bacon  sent  the  book 
abont  to  his  friends  with  explanatory  letters.  To  Sir 
T.  Bodley  he  writes: — 

"I  think  tin  niftii  may  more  tnily  siy  with  tlie  Psnhn,  Miil/um 
inmUi  fail  iinhnii  virti  [I'u.  120]  tlmii  inystlf.  For  I  iln  ronleas since 
I  was  of  nny  lOKlontUindiiig,  my  mind  Iiutli  in  clfect  Iweu  absent 
from  that  I  have  done;  and  in  absence  are  many  cn'ors  which  I 
wilKiigly  Hcknowleilgc  :  and  among  them,  this  great  one  which  letl 
ttiu  rest ;  thai  knowing  niyiirlr  by  inward  calling  to  Ihs  Atter  to 
hold  a  book  tliaii  to  ploy  a  part.  I  have  led  roy  life  in  civil  caoaea. 
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fur  vhkh  I  ms  not  very  (it  by  nature,  and  man  nntit  by  tiio  pn- 
orcupatioa  of  iDy  niiniL  Tbcrvfore,  railing  oij-sclf  homo,  I  h»Te 
now  eigoyol  mviclf ;  irbcreof  likewiiic  I  desire  to  make  the  world 
p»rt«keT." 

To  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  note  of  elaborate  compliment, 
he  describes  his  ptiri>ose  b}-  &n  image  which  he  repeats 
more  than  once.  "  I  shall  content  myself  to  awake 
better  spirits,  likf  a  htli-ringer,  ichich  is  /irsl  up  to  call 
oOuTS  to  cliurcJt."  But  the  two  friends  whose  judgment 
be  chiefly  valued,  and  who,  as  on  other  occasions,  were 
taken  into  his  most  intimate  literary  confidence,  were 
Bisliup  Andrewes,  liis  "  inquisitor,"  and  Toby  Matthews, 
a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  become  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  lived  in  Italy,  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  learned  men  there,  apparently  the  most  trusted  of  all 
Bacon's  friends. 

When  Parliament  met  a^in  in  November  1605,  the 
GnnjKiwder  Plot  and  its  consequences  fiUetl  all  minds. 
Bacon  was  not  eniployetl  about  it  by  Government,  and 
his  work  in  the  House  was  confined  to  carrying  on 
matters  left  unfinished  from  the  previous  session.  On 
the  rumour  of  legal  promotions  and  vacancies  Bacon  once 
more  applied  to  Salisbury  for  the  Solicitorship  (March 
1606).  But  no  changes  were  made,  and  Bacon  was  "still 
next  the  door."  In  May  1606  he  did  what  hud  for  some 
time  been  in  his  thoughts:  he  married;  imt  the  liuly 
whom  Essex  had  tried  to  win  for  him,  that  Liuly  Hattoii 
who  became  the  wife  of  his  rival  Coke,  but  one  whom 
■Salisbury  heliK-d  him  t^j  gain,  an  ulderman's  daughter, 
Alice  Baruliam,  "an  handsome  maiden,"  with  some  money 
and  a  disagrcesilile  mother,  by  her  second  marriage,  Lady 
Packingtou.     Bacon's  curious  love  of  pomp  amused  the 
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gOMip*  of  the  dftj*.  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon,"  writes  Caricton 
Ui  CluunberUiii,  "  wta  married  y esterdaj  to  his  young 
wench,  in  M&ribone  ChapeL  He  was  clad  from  top  to 
toe  in  |mr]>le,  atul  hath  ma<le  himself  and  his  wife  such 
•tore  of  raiments  of  cloth  of  silver  an<l  gold  that  it  draws 
deep  into  her  portion."  Of  his  married  life  we  hear  next 
to  nothing :  in  his  Estai/  oi%  Marriage,  he  is  not  enthnsi- 
astic  in  itit  praise  ;  almost  the  only  thing  we  know  is  that 
in  his  will,  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  showed  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  wife,  who  after  his  death  married 
•gain.  But  it  giive  him  an  additional  reason,  and  an 
additional  plea,  for  pressing  for  preferment :  and  in  the 
summer  of  1G06  the  opening  came.  Coke  was  made 
( /hief '•)  ii.itiru  of  tlie  Common  Pleas,  leaving  the  Attorney's 
place  vacant.  A  fuvounte  of  Salisbury's,  Hobart,  became 
Attoniuy,  and  Bacon  hoped  for  some  arrangement  by 
which  llic  Sfilicttor  D'xldridge  might  Iw  otherwise  pro- 
vid(«l  for,  and  he  himself  become  Solicitor.  Hopeful  as 
he  was,  and  patient  of  disappointments,  and  of  what  other 
uiMi  would  tiiivc  thought  iiijustito  and  faitlilessness,  he 
((ill,  ki^oiily  both  the  ili.sgrace  mid  the  inconvenience  of 
so  ofton  expecting  place,  and  being  so  often  passed  over. 
Whili!  thi<  tjucslioii  was  ponding,  he  wrote  to  the  King, 
tiio  Cliuncollor,  and  Salislmry.  His  letter  to  tliu  King  is 
a  rooonl  in  his  own  wonls  of  his  public  services.  To  the 
('liancclldi',  wliitni  be  believed  to  be  his  supporter,  bo 
represented  the  discreilit  which  he  suffered — "he  was  a 
common  gar.o  and  a  8j)eech;"  "the  little  reputation  which 
l>y  Ilia  induMtty  he  giithereil,  being  scattered  and  taken 
awuy  by  t'luitinual  ilisgi-uces,  errry  new  man  wining 
tthov*  me ;"  and  his  wife  and  his  wife's  friends  were 
making    liim  fi'i-l    it.      The   letters  show  what  Bacon 
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lit  to  be  his  claims,  and  how  hard  he  found  it  to 
them  reoognised.      To   the    Chantcllor   lie  ut^ed, 
among  other  things,  that  time  was  slipping  by  : 

"  I  liiuuWy  pray  your  Lonlsliip  to  .consider  that  time  growelh 
predous  with  ni(s  and  that  a  luaniKl  man  is  seven  years  elder 
io  hix  tboughtx  the  first  day.  .  .  .  And  were  it  not  to  satisfy  my 
viie's  (rieiids,  and  lo  gtt  myself  out  of  being  a  romiuon  gue  and  a 
■peecfa,  I  protest  before  God  I  would  never  speak  word  for  it  But 
to  conclude,  as  my  honourable  Ijidy  your  wife  was  some  mean  to 
make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another,  go  if  it  pletue  you  to  help 
me  to  chaufpe  ray  own  name,  I  can  be  but  more  and  more  liounden 
lo  yum ;  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  your  Loniship  find  not  tlie 
King  well  inclined,  and  my  Lord  of  Salisbury  forward  and  affoc- 
tiouate. " 


To  Salisbuiy  he  writes  :— 

"  I  may  say  to  your  Lordship,  in  the  confidence  of  your  poor 
kinsman,  ami  of  a  man  by  you  ailviinced,  Tu  utnn /er  opan, 
i/ni  tf/rm  dMuti ;  for  I  am  sure  it  was  not  possible  for  any  living 
man  to  have  received  from  another  more  significant  and  com- 
fortable wonls  of  ho|ie ;  your  Lordship  being  pleased  to  tcU  me, 
during  the  coarse  of  my  last  service,  that  you  would  raise  me ; 
■nd  that  when  you  had  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  care- 
fal  of  him  than  himself ;  aud  that  what  you  hail  done  for  mo  in  my 
marriage  was  a  benefit  to  me,  but  of  no  use  to  your  Lordship.  .  .  . 
And  I  know,  and  all  the  world  knoweth,  that  your  Lordshiji  is  no 
dtoler  of  holy  water,  but  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  jurt  I  am  of 
a  wan  ground  that  I  have  committed  nothing  that  may  dcseivr 
alttratiou.  And  therefore  my  hope  in  your  Lordship  will  finish  a 
gofMi  work,  and  consider  that  time  groweth  |>re<ious  with  me,  and 
I  that  I  am  now  rergcnlihta  anni*.  An<l  .ilthough  I  know  your  for- 
tune is  not  to  need  an  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  first  fruits,  and  to  supjily  (as  much 
as  in  me  lictb)  worthiness  by  thankfulness." 

Still  the  powers  were  doaf  to  lii.s  iiiiiwals ;  at  any  rate 
he  hiwl  to  be  content  with  another  prouisa     Consider- 
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ing  the  abilit}'  which  he  had  shown  in  Parliament,  the 
wisdom  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  supporu^i  the 
Government,  and  the  important  position  which  he  held 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  the  neglect  of  him  is  unin- 
telligible, except  on  two  suppositions  :  that  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  C«cil,  were  afraid  of  au^'thing  but  the  mere 
routine  of  law,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  Hobart 
and  Doddridge ;  or  that  Coke's  hostility  to  him  was  un- 
abated, and  Coke  still  too  important  to  be  otTeudeiL 

Bacon  returned  to  work  when  the  Parliament  met, 
Novem1>er  1606.  The  questions  arising  out  of  the  Union, 
the  question  of  naturalisation,  its  grounds  and  limits,  the 
position  of  Scotchmen  bom  hefure  or  since  the  King's 
accession,  t}ie  AntrmUi  and  Podnati,  the  question  of  a 
nnion  of  laws,  with  its  consequences,  were  discusse<i  with 
great  keenness  and  much  jealous  feeling.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  naturalisation  Bacon  took  Uii>  liberal  and  larger- 
view.  The  immediate  union  of  laws  he  opposed 
prematnre.  He  was  a  willing  servant  of  the  House, 
and  the  House  readily  made  use  of  him.  He  reported 
the  result  of  conferences,  even  when  his  o^-n  opinion 
was  adverse  to  that  of  the  House.  And  he  reported 
the  speeches  of  such  persons  as  Lord  Salisbury,  probably 
throwing  into  them  both  form  and  matter  of  his  own. 
/  At  length,  "silently,  on  the  25th  of  June,"  1607,  he 
was  appointed  Solicitor- General  He  was  then  forty- 
seven. 

"It  was  also  probably  about  this  time,''  writes  Mr. 
Spedding,  "that  Bacon  finally  settlcil  the  plan  of  his 
'Great  Indauratiun,'  and  begun  to  call  it  by  that  name." 
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The  great  thinker  and  idealist,  the  groat  seer  of  a  world 
of  knowledge  to  which  the  men  of  his  own  generation 
were  lilinil,  and  which  they  caiild  not,  even  with  his 
helj),  ini:4;iuc  a  jw-ssible  one,  had  now  won  the  first  step 
in  that  long  and  toilsome  ascent  to  success  in  life,  in 
which  fiT  fiiurtwn  j-ears  he  )iad  been  baffled.  He  harl 
niade  himself,  for  good  and  for  evil,  a  servant  of  the 
Goveminent  of  James  I.  Ho  was  prepared  to  ilischargo 
with  zeal  and  care  all  his  duties.  He  was  jirnpared  to 
perform  all  tlie  services  which  that  Government  might 
claim  from  it«  servants.  He  ha<l  sought,  ho  had  pas- 
sionately presse<l  to  1)0  admitted  within  that  circle  in 
which  the  will  of  the  King  was  the  supreme  law  ;  after 
tliat,  it  woidd  have  been  ruin  to  have  withdrawn  or 
resisteil ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  thought  or 
wish  to  resist  or  withdraw  ever  presented  itself  i  he  had 
thoroughly  convinceil  himself  that  in  doing  what  the 
King  rtHjuircd  ho  was  doing  the  part  of  a  good  citizen 
»nd  a  faithful  servant  of  the  State  and  Commonwealth. 
The  two livtis,  tlie  twf  'fMiriitiS iif  pn'"p"«f' fmd  i-H'nrt.,  were 
still  there.  Bchijid  all  the  wrangle  of  the  courts  anil  the 
devising  of  r|ue8tionablc  legal  subtleties  to  suppiirt  .some 
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unconstitutional  encroachment,  or  to  outflank  the  defence 
of  some  obnoxious  prisoner,  the  high  philosophicaJ  medi- 
tations stiU  went  on  ;  the  remembrance  of  their  sweetness 
and  grandeur  wnmg  more  than  once  from  the  jaded 
Iaw}'or  or  the  baffled  coimsellor  tlie  complaint,  in  words 
which  had  a  great  chanu  for  him,  Mnltum  inrola  fiiH 
anima  men, — "  My  soul  liath  long  dwelt,"  where  it  would 
not  be.  But  opinion,  and  ambition,  and  the  immense 
convenience  of  being  great,  and  rich,  and  powerful,  and 
the  supposed  necessities  of  his  condition,  were  too  strong 
even  for  his  longings  to  be  the  interpreter  and  the  ser- 
vant of  nature.  There  is  no  truce  of  the  faintest  relnc- 
tanco  on  his  part  to  be  the  willing  minister  of  a  court  of 
which  not  only  the  principal  figure,  but  the  arbiter  and 
governing  spirit,  was  to  be  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  first  leisure  that  Bacon  had  after  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor  he  used  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  sat  down 
to  make  a  minut«  stock-taking  of  his  position  and  its 
circumstances.  In  the  summer  of  1608  he  devoted  a 
week  of  July  to  this  srirvcy  of  his  life,  its  objects  and 
its  appliances  ;  and  he  jotted  down,  day  by  day,  through 
the  week,  from  his  present  reflections,  or  he  transcribed 
from  former  nole-lwoks,  a  series  of  notes  in  loose  order, 
roo.stly  very  rough  and  not  always  intelligible,  about 
everything  that  could  now  concern  him.  This  curious 
and  intimat*  record,  which  he  called  Comm^ntariiis  Sohiliif, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Spedding,  who  not  unnaturally 
had  some  misgivings  about  publishing  so  secret  and  so 
ambiguous  a  rcconl  of  a  man's  mo.st  private  confidences 
with  himself.  But  there  it  was,  and,  as  it  was  known, 
he  no  doubt  decided  wisely  in  publishing  it  as  it  stands  ; 
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he  li»s  done  his  best  to  make  it  intelligible,  and  liu  has 
done  his  best  to  remove  auy  unfavourable  inipros- 
I  that  might  arise  from  iu     It  is  singularly  interesi- 
rjng  as  an  e\'idence  of  Bacon's  way  of  working,  of  his 
watchfulness,  his  industry,  his  care  iu  preparing  himself 
long  beforehand  for  possible  occasions,  his  readiness  to 
,  take  any  amount  of  trouble  about  his  present  duties,  his 
self-roliant  desire  for  more  important  and  ditticult  ones. 
It  exhibits  his  habit  of  self-observation  and  self-correction, 
his  care  to  mend  his  natund  defects  of  voice,  manner, 
and  delivery ;  it  is  even  more  curious  in  showing  him 
lintching  his  own  physical  constitution  and  health,  in  the 
[■tost  minute  details  of  symptoms  and  remedies,  equally 
I  with  a  scientific  and  a  practical  object.     It  contains  his 
I  e8tiinat«  of  his  income,  his  expenditure,  his  debts,  scho- 
diUes  of  lands  and  jewels,  his  rules  for  the  economy  of 
fats  estate,  his  plans  for  his  new  gatilens,  and  terraces, 
land  ponds,  and  buildings  at  Gorhambury.    He  was  now  a 
rich  man,  valuing  his  property  at  £24,15.5  and  his  in- 
come at  £4975,  burdened  with  a  considerable  debt,  bwt 
not  more  than  he  might  easily  look  to  wipe  out.     But, 
besides  all  these  points,  there  appear  the  two  large  in- 
toreetfl  of  his  life,  the  reform  of  philosophy,  and  his  ideal 
I  of  a  great  national  policy.     The  "greatness  of  Britain" 
vaa  one  of  his  lavourite  subjects  of  meditation.     He 
puts  down  in  his  notes  the  outline  of  what  should  be 
aimed  at  to  secure  and  increase  it ;  it  is  to  make  the 
various  forces  of  the  great  and  growing  empire  work  to- 
gether  in   harmonious   order,   without   waste,   without 
jealousy,  witliout  encroachment  and  collision ;  to  unite 
not  only  the  interests  but  tlie  sympathies  and  aims  of 
the  Crown  with  those  of  the  jjeople  and  Parliament ;  and 
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BO  to  make  Britain,  now  in  peril  from  nothing  but  from 
the  strength  of  its  own  discordant  elements,  that 
"  Monarchy  of  the  West "  in  reality,  which  Spain  was  in 
show,  and,  as  Bacon  always  maintained,  only  in  show. 
The  survey  of  the  condition  of  his  philosophical  enter- 
prise takes  more  space.  He  notes  the  stages  and  puints 
to  which  his  plans  have  reached ;  he  indicates,  with  a 
favourite  quotation  or  apnphtliegm  — "/"/(«  ultra"  — 
"  ausus  fWHrt  ciinUmnere  " — "  adiliis  von  nut  »ub  ptrsona 
infaiUis,"  soon  to  be  familiar  to  the  world  in  his  published 
writings  —  the  Ihies  of  argument,  sometimes  alterna- 
tive ones,  which  were  befiiro  him  ;  he  draws  out  schemes 
of  inquiry,  specimen  tables,  distinctions  and  clas-siKca- 
tions  about  the  subject  of  Motion,  in  English  interlarded 
with  Latin,  or  in  Latin  intcrlardod  with  English,  of  his 
characteristic  and  ])ractical  sort;  ho  notes  the  various 
sources  from  which  ho  might  look  for  help  and  co- 
operation—  "of  leanie<J  men  beyond  the  seas" — "to 
begin  first  in  France  to  print  it " — "  laying  for  a  place  to 
command  wit's  and  pens :"  he  has  his  eye  on  rich  and 
childless  bisliops,  on  the  enforced  idleness  of  State 
prisoners  in  the  Tower,  like  Northumberland  and 
Raleigh,  on  the  great  schools  and  universities,  wliere 
he  might  jwrliaps  got  hold  of  sorao  college  for  "  Inven- 
tors " — as  we  should  say,  for  the  endowment  of  researcli. 
These  matters  till  up  a  large  space  of  his  notes.  But 
his  thoughts  were  also  busy  about  his  o^vn  .idvancement. 
And  to  these  sheets  of  miscellaneous  memoranda  Bacon 
confided  not  only  his  occupations  and  his  philosophical 
and  political  ideas,  but,  with  a  curious  innocent  unre- 
serve, the  arts  and  methods  which  he  proposeil  to  use 
in  order  to  win  tlie  favour  of  the  great  and  to  pull  ilovn\ 
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the  reputation  of  his  rivals.  He  puts  down  in  detail 
how  he  is  to  recommend  himself  to  the  King  and  the 
King's  favourites : — 

"To  «et  on  foot  and  maintAin  access  trith  hb  Majesty,  Dean 

of  the  Cha]><:l,  May,  Murray.     Keoping  a  coursv  of  access  at  tlic 

beginning  of  tvcry  term  ami  vacation,  \vitb  a  niBinorial.     Toattuiicl 

I  aonic  tinie  his  repasts,  or  to  fall  into  a  course  of  familiar  Jiscoiirw. 

1  To  find  means  to  win  a  conceit,   not  open,  but  privute,  of  lieing 

iionate  and  assure*!  to  the  Si'otch,  and  fit  to  succied  Salislmry 

I  manage  in  tliat  kind  ;  Lord  D\inl»ir,  Duke  of  I^uuox,  and 

DBabiny :  secret" 

Then,  again,  of  Salisbury : — 

"  budnuate  myself  to  become  privy  to  my  Lord  of  Salisbury's 
estate."  "To  correspond  willi  .Salisliury  in  a  liabit  of  natural  but 
no  ways  perilous  boldness,  and  in  vivacity,  inviiition,  care  to  cast 
and  enterprise  (but  with  liue  caution),  for  this  manner  1  jurlge 
tuth  in  his  nature  frtvetli  the  stands,  aud  in  his  ends  pleaaeth  tiim 
bciit,  aud  promiseth  more  use  of  me.  I  judge  my  stan<ling  out,  and 
not  favoured  by  Northampton,  must  needs  do  mo  goo<l  with  Salis- 
hury,  siwcially  comi>arfttive  to  the  Attorney." 

The  Attorney  Hobart  filled  the  jilaco  to  wliich  Bacon 
haii  go  long  aspiretl,  and  which  he  thought,  pciha|)s 
reasonably,  that  he  could  fill  much  better.  At  any  rate 
one  of  the  points  to  which  he  recurs  frequently  in  his 
notes,  is  to  exhort  himself  to  make  his  own  service  a 
continual  contrast  to  the  Attorney's  ;  "  to  have  in  mind 
anil  use  the  Attorney's  weakness ;"  enumerating  a  list 
of  instances.  '"  Too  full  of  cases  and  distinctions. 
Nibbling  solemnly ;  he  (listinguisheth  but  apprehemls 
not."  "No  gift  with  hi.s  pen  in  proclamations  antl  the 
like,"  and  at  last  he  draws  out  in  a  series  of  epigrams 
his  view  of  "  Hubbard's  disadvantages  "  : — 

'  Better  at  shift  than  at  drift.  .  .   Subtilitaa  aine  acrimonm.  . 
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No  power  with  the  judge.  .  .  He  will  alter  a  thiug  but  not  meud. 
.  .  He  pota  into  patcuta  and  deeds  worda  not  or  Uw  but  of  com- 
mon aenae  and  diacourse.  .  .  Sociable  save  in  profit  .  .  He  doth 
depopulate  mine  office ;  otherwise  i-alled  incloae.  .  .  1  never 
knew  any  one  uf  ao  good  a  speech  with  a  worse  pen."  .   . 

Then  in  a  marginal  note — "Solemn  goose.  Stately, 
leastwise  nodd  (?)  crafty.  They  have  made  liim  believe 
that  he  is  wondrous  wise."  And,  finally,  he  draws  up  a 
paper  of  counsels  and  rules  for  liis  own  conduct, 
"  CxislHvut  apUt  ad  Individniim  " — which  might  supply  an 
outline  for  an  essay  on  the  arts  of  behaviour  proper  for 
a  rising  official ;  a  sequel  to  the  biting  irony  of  the 
essays  on  Cunniiuj  and  IFi^sdom  for  a  Man's  Sdf. 

"To  funiiah  my  L.  of  8.  with  oniamenta  for  public  spoechea. 
To  nialce  him  think  how  he  should  be  reverenced  by  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  if  I  wore  ;  Princelike. 

"To  prejnro  him  for  matters  to  be  handled  in  Council  or  before 
the  King  oforehand,  and  to  ahow  him  and  yield  him  the  fruita  ot 
my  care. 

"To  take  notes  in  tables,  when  I  attend  the  Council,  and  somc- 
timca  to  move  out  of  a  memorial  shewed  and  seen.  To  hare  par- 
ticalar  occasions,  fit  and  graceful  and  continual,  to  maintain  private 
speech  with  every  the  great  jjersons,  and  sonintimes  drawing  more 
than  one  together.  Er  imiUUione  Alt.  This  »]K'c)ally  in  public 
places  and  without  care  or  affectation.  At  Counril  tiible  to  make 
good  my  L.  of  Solisb.  motions  and  speecheii,  and  for  the  rest  some- 
timea  one  sometimes  another;  chiefly  his,  that  is  most  earnest  and 
in  aflTection. 

"To  suppress  at  once  my  speaking,  with  {lanting  and  labour  of 
breath  and  voice.  Not  to  fall  uf>oii  the  maiiutoo  sudilen,  but  to 
induce  and  intermingle  speech  of  good  fashion.  To  use  at  once 
upon  entrance  given  of  sjieoch,  though  abrupt,  to  compose  and 
draw  in  myself.  To  free  myself  at  once  from  {Miyt.  (f)  of  formality 
and  compliment,  though  with  some  ahow  of  carclcsaiiess,  pride, 
and  rudenoRs." 

(And  then  follows  a  long  list  of  matters  of  busincix  to  be  at- 
tended to.) 
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These  arts  of  a  court  were  not  new ;  it  was  not  nuw 
for  men  to  observe  them  in  their  neighbours  and  rivals. 
What  was  new  was  the  writing  them  down,  mth  deliber- 
ate candour,  among  a  man's  private  memoranda,  as  things 
to  be  done  an<l  with  tlic  intention  of  practising  them. 
This  of  itself,  it  has  been  suggested,  shows  that  they 
were  unfamiliar  and  uncongenial  to  Bacon ;  for  a  man 
reminds  himself  of  what  he  is  apt  to  forget.  But  a  man 
reminds  himself  also  of  what  seems  to  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment, most  important,  and  what  he  kys  most  stress 
upon.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  are  tlie  rules,  rhetorical 
and  ethical,  which  Bacon  laid  down  for  himself  in 
pursuing  the  second  great  object  of  his  life — his  oflScial 
advancement;  and  that,  whatever  wo  think  of  them, 
they  were  the  means  which  he  deliberately  approved. 

As  long  as  SaUsbury  liveil,  tho  distnist  which  bad 
kept  Bacon  so  long  in  the  sh.-ulc  kept  him  at  a  distance 
from  the  King's  ear,  and  from  iuduence  ou  his  counsels, 
Salisbury  was  the  one  Englishman  in  whom  the  King 
had  become  accustoiued  to  confide,  in  his  own  conscious 
strangeness  tu  English  ways  aud  real  dislike  and  sus- 
picion of  them ;  Salisbury  had  an  authority  which  no 
one  else  had,  both  from  his  relations  with  James  at  the 
end  of  EUzabeth's  reign,  and  as  tho  representative  of 
her  policy  aud  the  depositary  of  its  traditions ;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  things  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  better  in 
James's  government,  but  many  things,  probably,  would 
have  been  different  But  while  Salisbury  was  supreme, 
Bacon,  though  very  alert  and  zealous,  was  mainly 
busied  with  his  official  work ;  and  the  Solicitor's  place 
had  become,  as  ho  says,  a  "mean  thing"  compared 
with  tho  Attorney's,  and  also  an  extremely  laborious 
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place,  "one  of  the  pSttaful]^^  places  in  the  kingdom." 
Much  of  it  was  routine ;  but  responsible  ami  fatiguing 
routine.  But  if  he  waa  not  in  Salisbury's  confidence,  he 
was  prominent  in  the  House  of  Common&  The  great 
and  pressing  subject  of  the  time  was  the  increasing 
di£Sculties  of  the  revenue,  createtl  partly  by  the  inevit- 
able changes  of  a  growing  state,  but  much  more  by  the 
King's  incorrigible  wastefulness.  It  was  im{)ossible  to 
realise  completely  the  great  dream  anrl  longing  of  the 
Stuart  kings  and  their  ministers,  to  make  the  Crown 
indejiendent  of  parliamentary  supplies ;  but  to  dispense 
with  these  supplies  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  make  as 
much  as  ])ossil>le  of  the  revenue  {lennanent.,  was  the 
continued  and  fatal  policy  of  the  Court  The  "Great 
C-ontract" — a  scheme  by  wliich,  in  return  for  tlie  surren- 
der by  the  Crown  of  certain  burdensome  and  dangerous 
claims  of  the  Prerogative,  the  Commons  were  to  assure 
a  large  compensating  yearly  income  to  the  Crown — was 
Salisbury'H  favourite  device  during  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life.  It  was  not  a  prosperous  one.  The  bargain  was 
an  ill-imagined  and  not  very  decorous  transaction  between 
tlio  King  anrl  his  j)eople.  Both  parties  were  naturally 
jealous  of  one  anotlier,  suspicious  of  underhand  dealing 
and  tacit  changes  of  teims,  prompt  to  resent  and  t*ke 
offence,  an<l  not  easy  to  j)ucify  when  tlicy  thought 
a4lvantago  had  been  taken ;  and  Salisbury,  either  by  his 
own  fault,  or  by  yieliling  to  the  King'.s  canny  shiftiness, 
gave  the  business  a  more  haggling  and  huckstering  look 
than  it  need  have  had.  Bacon,  a  8ul>onlinate  of  the 
Government,  but  a  vei-y  important  pci-son  in  the  Com- 
mons, did  his  i)art,  loyally,  as  it  seems,  and  skilfully  in 
smoothing  differences,  and  keeping  awkwaixl  questions 
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from  making  their  appearance.  Thus  he  triwl  to  stave 
off  the  risk  of  bringing  definitely  to  a  jioint  the  Kings 
cbenshe<i  claim  to  levy  "  impositions,"  or  custom  duties, 
on  merchandise,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative — a  claim 
which  he  warned  the  Commons  not  to  dispute,  and 
which  Bacon,  maintaining  it  as  legal  in  theory,  did  his 
Itest  to  prevent  them  from  discussing,  nn<l  to  j)ersiuide 
them  to  be  content  with  restraining.  Whatever  he 
thought  of  the  "Great  Contract,"  he  did  what  was 
expected  of  him  in  trying  to  gain  for  it  fail-  play.  But 
be  made  time  for  other  things  also.  He  advised,  and 
a<Inse<I  soundly,  on  the  plantation  and  finance  of  Ireland. 
It  was  a  subject  in  wliich  he  took  deep  interest.  A  few 
ycare  laf«r,  with  only  too  sure  a  foresight,  he  gave  the 
warning,  "  lost  Ireland  ci>'il.  become  more  dangetxtus  to 
a*  than  Ireland  savage,"  Ho  advised—  not  soundly  in 
point  of  law,  but  curiously  in  accordance  with  modem 
notions — about  enilo«Tiicnts ;  though,  in  this  instance, 
to  the  famous  will  case  of  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder 
of  the  Charter  House,  his  argument  probably  covered 
the  scheme  of  a  monstrous  job  in  favour  of  the  nce<!y 
Court.  And  his  own  work  went  on  in  spite  of  tlie 
pressure  of  the  Solicitor's  place.  To  the  fiifit  years  of 
his  otficial  life  belong  three  very  interesting  fragments, 
intended  to  find  a  provisional  place  in  the  plan  of  the 
"Great  Instauration."  To  his  friond  Toby  Matthews,  at 
Florence,  he  sent  in  manuscript  the  great  attack  on  tlie 
ol<l  teachers  of  knowledge,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilb".*»nt,  and  also  the  most  insolently  unjust  and  un- 
thinking piece  of  rhetoric  ever  composed  by  hiin, —  the 
tUdutrgulio  Philosoiihuiruiii. 

"  I  tend  ymi  atttiis  timu  the  only  i>art  uhirli  Iiath  any  hnrelnicss ; 
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and  yet  I  framod  to  myself  an  opinion,  t!iat  whosoover  allowed  well 
of  tlint  preface  whiirli  yoii  »o  niuuh  commciid,  will  nut  iii«liWo,  or  at 
least  ought  not  to  dialikp,  this  otlicr  apceth  ol'  jireparation  ;  for  it 
U  written  out  of  the  same  sjiirit,  and  out  of  tlic  (muie  necoaaity. 
Nay  it  dotli  more  fully  lay  open  tliat  tlif  ijuustion  between  me  and 
the  ancients  is  not  of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  lightness  of 
the  way.  And  to  apeak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other  but  as  piilina  to 
pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing  more  large.  .  .  .  My.4rlf  nm  like 
the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont  to  pray  for  jtoaec  ainongnt 
the  willows  ;  for  while  the  winds  blew,  the  winvlniilla  wrought, 
and  the  water-uiill  wiv>  less  customed.  So  I  see  that  eoutroversius 
of  religion  must  himler  llie  ailvanccment  of  seienees.  Ltrt  mo  eon- 
elude  with  my  perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  lliiit  the  approlia- 
tion  of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  ami  teiu[ierate  carriage,  may 
restore  you  to  your  country,  cind  your  friends  to  your  society. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  tiod'a  goodness. 
"Gray's  lun,  this  10th  of  October  1609." 

To  Bishop  Andrewes  he  sent,  also  in  rnanuRcript, 
anotlier  piece,  l)eionging  to  the  same  plan  —  t!ie  <leeply 
impressive  treatise  called  Vmi  et  Cofjitata — what  PVuncis 
Bacon  hod  seen  of  nature  and  knowledge,  and  what  he 
had  conio  l»y  meditation  to  think  of  what  ho  had  seen. 
The  letter  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  last,  in  respect 
to  the  writer's  purposes,  his  manner  of  writing,  and  his 
relations  to  his  correspondent. 


"  My  TEliT  OOOD  LoRn — Now  your  Lordship  hath  been  so  loi 
in  the  church  and  the  palace  disputing  between  kings  and  poposi' 
methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to  look  into  the  field,  and  re- 
fresh your  ndnd  nith  some  matter  of  philosojiliy  ;  though  that 
science  lie  now  through  age  waxed  a  rliihl  again,  and  left  to  boys 
and  young  men  ;  and  because  you  were  wont  to  make  me  beliere 
yoo  took  liking  to  my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this  vacation's 
fruits  ;  and  thus  much  more  of  my  mind  and  purpose.  I  hositeu 
not  to  publish  ;  perishing  I  would  prevent  And  I  am  forced  t<i 
respect  as  well  my  times  as  the  matter.  For  with  me  it  is  thus, 
and  I  think  with  all  men  in  my  rase,   if  I  bind  myself  to  an  argu- 
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tMat,  it  Inadeth  my  miii<I ;  bat  if  I  ri<i  my  miiiU  of  the  pr«cni 
c^liitatiou,  it  ia  rntlirr  u  recreation.  This  hath  put  iiic  iutu  tlinHi 
misccilanirs  :  vhiih  I  imqiosc'  to  sujiprrss,  if  OcxI  give  me  Iravs 
to  write  a  just  aii(i  jicrfect  volume  of  philosophy,  which  I  gn  ou 
with,  though  slowly.  I  send  not  your  LortUhip  too  much,  Imt  it 
may  glut  you.  Now  1ft  me  t*ll  you  whut  my  d«iire  is.  If  your 
Loniahip  be  so  good  now,  as  when  you  were  the  goo<l  Dean  of  Wcst- 
uiinater,  my  request  to  you  is,  that  nut  by  pricks,  but  by  uotes, 
yoQ  would  mark  unto  mc  nhatwierer  shall  seem  unto  you  either  not 
ctirrpnt  in  the  style,  orhanJi  u>  credit  and  opinion,  or  ineonvcnient 
for  the  'jierson  of  the  writer  ;  for  no  man  can  lie  jiidpe  and  party  : 
and  when  our  mindi  judf^e  by  reflection  of  ourselves,  they  am  more 
8ubj(H:t  to  error.  And  though  for  the  matter  itself  my  Judgement 
be  in  some  things  fixed,  and  not  acceasible  by  any  man's  judgement 
that  gorth  not  my  way,  yet  even  in  those  things,  the  admonition 
of  a  friend  may  make  me  exfrress  myaelf  diveraly.  I  would  have 
come  to  your  Lordship,  but  that  I  am  basteniug  to  my  honae  in 
tbo  oouutty.     And  no  I  commend  your  Lordship  to  God's  good- 


There  was  yet  another  production  of  this  time,  of 
which  we  have  a  notice  from  himself  in  a  letter  to  Toby 
Matthews,  the  curious  and  ingenious  little  treatise  un 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Anrienls,  "  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
his  works,"  says  Mr.  Spedding,  "  in  his  own  and  in  the 
next  goncratiun,"  but  of  value  to  us  mainly  for  itsquuint 
poetical  colour,  and  the  unexpected  turns,  like  answers 
to  a  riddle,  given  to  the  ancient  fables.  When  this  work 
ms  published,  it  was  tbe  third  time  that  he  had  appeared 
•B  an  author  in  print  He  thus  writes  about  it  and  him- 
eelf:-  "*" 

"Mu,  Matthew— 1  do  heartily  tlmnk  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  'UiSi  of  August  from  Salamanca  ;  and  in  rcconi]ienso  thereof,  I 
send  you  a  little  work  of  mine  that  hath  begun  to  i>a8s  the  world. 
They  tell  me  my  Tjatin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become  current. 
Had  yoii  K-cn  here,  you  should  have  been  ray  impii.sitor  before  it 
came  forth  ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow 
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it.  .  .  ,  My  great  work  goeth  forwani :  and,  after  my  manner,  I 
alter  ever  wlioii  I  add.  So  tbat  nothing  is  finuhed  till  all  \te 
finished. 

'From  Gray's  Inti,  the  17th  of  Febraaiy  1610." 

In  the  autumn  of  I  Gil  the  Attomey-Gonera!  was  ill, 
and  Bacon  remimied  both  the  King  and  Salisbury  of  his 
cluim.  He  was  afraid,  he  writes  to  the  King,  with  an 
odd  foi'getfulness  of  the  peisisteripy  and  earnestness  of 
his  applications,  "  that  %  reason  o/  mr/  nloufneas  to  sue, 
apprehend  occasions  upon  tlte  sudden,  keeping  one  plain 
course  of  painfid  serNnce,  I  may  in  fine  dimtm  be  in 
danger  to  bo  neglected  and  forgotten."  The  Attorney 
recovered ;  but  Bacon,  on  New  Year's  Tide  of  16^-^1 
wrote  to  Salisbury  to  thank  him  for  his  goodwill.  It  is 
the  last  letter  of  Bacon's  to  Salisbury  which  has  come 
down  to  us. 

'  It  may  please  youb  ooob  Lordship— I  would  entreat  the 
now  year  to  answer  for  the  old.  in  my  hnmhle  thanks  to  your  Lord- 
ship, both  for  many  your  favours,  and  thii-fly  that  uimn  the  occn- 
aion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  Infirmity  I  founri  your  Lordship  even  sts  I 
would  wish.  This  doth  increase  a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thunk- 
ful  mind  to  your  Lordship  ;  Imping;  that  though  I  find  age  aii<l 
decays  grow  tijKin  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  ihish  or  two  of  .'spirit  left 
to  do  yon  serviee.  An<l  I  do  ]>rote!st  before  God,  without  compli- 
ment or  any  light  vein  of  miiirl,  that  if  1  knew  in  what  eourso  of 
life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would  take  it,  and  make  ray  thoughts, 
which  now  fly  to  many  pieces,  be  reduced  to  that  center.  But  all 
this  is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much,  but  yet  the  entire 
of  him  thiit  is " 

In  the  following  May  {May  24,  1G12)  Salisbury  died. 
From  this  dat^;  James  pa.s.sed  from  govornnient  by  a 
minister,  who,  whatever  may  liavo  been  his  faults,  was 
laborif)Us,  public-spirited,  and  a  statesman,  into  his  own 
keeping  and  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  who  cured  only 
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for  themselves.  With  Cecil  ceased  the  traditions  of  tho 
days  of  Elizabeth  aud  Burghle}',  iii  many  ways  evil  und 
cmel  traditions,  but  not  ignoble  and  sordid  onea ;  and 
James  was  left  without  the  stay,  and  also  without  the 
check,  which  Cecil's  jwwer  had  been  to  him.  The  field 
was  open  for  new  men  and  new  ways ;  the  fashions  and 
ideas  of  the  time  had  altered  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  those  of  the  Queen's  days  hud  gone  out  of  date. 
Would  the  new  turn  out  for  the  better  or  the  worse  1 
bacon,  at  any  rate,  saw  the  significance  of  the  change 
and  the  critical  eveutfulness  of  the  moment.  It  was  his 
habit  of  old  to  send  memorials  of  advice  to  the  heads  of 
the  Government,  apparently  without  such  suggestions 
seeming  more  intrusive  or  officious  than  a  leading  article 
seems  now,  and  perhaps  with  much  the  same  effect.  It 
was  now  a  time  to  do  so,  if  ever ;  aud  he  was  in  an 
official  relation  to  the  King  which  entitled  liira  to  proffer 
advice.  He  at  once  prepared  to  lay  his  thoughts  before 
tho  King,  and  to  suggest  that  he  could  do  far  better 
service  than  Cecil,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Tho  policy  of  the  "Great  Contract"  had  certainly 
broken  down,  and  the  Kiug,  under  Cecil's  guidance,  had 
certainly  not  known  how  to  manage  an  English  parlia- 
ment. In  writing  to  the  King,  he  found  it  hard  to 
satisfy  himself.  Several  draft  letters  remain,  and  it  is 
not  certain  which  of  them,  if  any,  was  sent.  But 
immediately  on  Salisbury's  death  he  began.  May  29lh, 
a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  show  his  affection  to  tho  King,  "  having  been  as 
a  hawk  tied  to  another's  fist ; "  and  if,  "  as  was  said  to 
one  that  spake  great  words,  Amici',  verhi  tun  ib-xiilfrmit 
ririi.tirni.   \r,\iv  Majesty  Say   to   mo,  Bacon,  your  wvrds 
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rtqvire  a  plate  to  speak  Ifiem,"  yet  that  "pl&ce  or  not 
place"  was  witli  tlie  King.  But  tho  draft  breaks  off 
abruptly,  uml  with  the  date  of  the  3Ist  wo  have  the 
following : — 

"Yoar  Majesty  hath  lost  a  great  robject  and  a  great  servant. 
But  if  I  should  praise  him  ui  propriety,  I  should  soy  that  he  wi»j 
ft  lit  mau  to  keep  things  from  growing  worse,  but  no  very  6t  mutl 
to  reduce  things  to  Jw  mufh  hotter.  For  he  loved  to  have  the  eye 
of  ull  Isriuil  a  little  tuo  uiuirh  upon  himself,  and  to  have  nil  busi- 
ness still  under  the  hamnicr,  and  like  clay  Id  the  haiid.s  of  tho 
potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thonglit  good ;  so  that  hu  was  more  in 
operatione  than  tii  opere.  Ami  though  he  had  fine  passages  of 
notioi),  yet  lliu  real  coucluaionK  came  slowly  on.  So  that  although 
your  Mi^esty  hath  grave  couusellors  and  worthy  persons  left,  yot 
you  do  as  it  were  turn  a  leaf,  wherein  if  your  Maje.sty  shall  give  a 
frame  and  constitution  to  matters,  before  you  place  tlie  ]icrsons,  in 
my  simple  opitiiou  it  were  not  amiss.  But  the  great  matter  and 
most  instant  for  the  prt^sent,  is  the  consideration  of  a  rarlianient, 
for  two  eflects  :  the  one  for  the  sujiply  of  your  estate,  tho  other  for 
the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your  subjects  unto  your  Majesty, 
according  to  your  infinite  merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been  and  are  the  antieut  and  honourable  remedy. 

"Now  because  I  take  mvMelf  to  have  a  little  skill  in  that  region, 
as  one  that  ever  affected  that  your  Majesty  mouglit  in  all  your 
causes  not  only  prevail,  hut  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man  ;  and  though  no  man  can  say  but  I  was  a  [wrfect  and  peremp- 
tory royalist,  yet  every  man  makes  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one 
hour  out  of  credit  with  the  lower  hou.se  ;  my  desire  is  to  know, 
whether  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  me<litatc  and  propound 
unto  you  some  preparative  remembrances  touching  the  future  I'.ir- 
Inment." 

AYliether  he  sent  this  or  not,  he  prepared  anotlicr 
draft.  Wiat  had  happened  in  the  meanwhile  we  know 
not,  but  liacon  was  in  a  bitter  mood,  and  th<i  letter 
reveals,  for  tho  first  time,  what  was  really  in  Bacon's 
heart  about  tho  "great  subject  and  great  servant,"  of 
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whom  he  liad  jtist  written  so  respectfully,  ami  with 
whom  he  had  l>ecn  so  closely  connected  for  most  of  his 
life.  The  fiurceness  which  had  been  gathering  for  years 
of  neglect  and  hindrance  under  that  [ilucid  and  [patient 
exterior  broke  out  He  offered  himself  as  Cecil's  suc- 
cesaor  in  business  of  State.  He  gave  bis  reason  for 
being  hopeful  of  success.  Cecil's  bitterest  enemy  could 
not  have  given  it  more  bitterly. 

"  My  prinrijml  euil  being  to  do  your  Miyesty  service,  I  cfavB 
leave  to  moke  at  this  time  to  your  Majesty  this  most  humble  obla- 
tion of  myself.  I  may  truly  say  with  the  jisalm,  Multum  iueola 
/uiS  imima  mea ;  for  my  life  hatb  been  conversant  in  tliiuf^ 
whervin  I  take  little  pleasure.  Your  Majesty  may  liaru  lieanl 
sonipwhat  that  my  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  somewhat  you 
may  have  seen  of  myself,  though  not  to  make  any  true  judgement 
by,  becaufle  I  have  hitliorto  hail  on\y  potciKattjii  vtrborum,  nor  that 
neither.  I  was  tJirce  of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassailor 
in  Fiunce,  anil  sine*  1  have  1k?cu  an  old  tniant  in  the  school  hoaso 
of  yonr  council-chamber,  though  on  the  second  form  ;  yet  longer 
than  any  that  now  sitteth  hath  been  npon  the  head  form.  If  your 
Majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  yon  find  any  scarcity  in  others, 
whereby  you  m.iy  think  it  fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to 
Irasinc«  of  State  ;  althongh  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for  profit 
('and  by  your  Majesty's  grace  and  favour  for  honour  and  advance- 
ment), and  in  a  course  less  expostnl  to  the  bla.sts  of  fortune,  yet  now 
tSnt  hit  i»  gont,  quo  rivente  virtulihut  eerlistimum  eritium,  I  will 
lie  ready  as  a  chessman  to  lie  wherever  yonr  Majesty's  royal  hand 
shall  set  me.  Your  Majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  siid 
donly  opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  upon  others.  T  see 
the  exceptions,  I  sec  the  distractions,  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a 
jirophet,  mnijiji  nlii  Iwminrx  qvam  alii  viorrs.  I  know  mine  own 
heart,  and  I  know  not  whether  God  that  hath  touched  my  heart 
with  the  alfiTtiiiii  uinv  not  touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it. 
HowaoeveT,  I  shall  at  least  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  you,  runiainiug,  etc." 

Thii;  is  no  hasty  outburst.     In  a  later  jiujiur  on  the 
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true  way  of  retrievn'ng  the  flisfvrdora  of  the  King's  finances, 
full  of  large  ami  wise  counsel,  after  advising  the  King 
not  to  bo  impatient,  ainl  assuring  liiui  that  a  state  of 
debt  is  not  bo  intolerable — "  for  it  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  Kings  t<j  be  in  debt,"  and  ull  the  great  men 
of  the  Court  liad  been  in  debt  without  any  ''manner  of 
ditniuutioQ  of  their  greatness  " — ho  returns  to  the  charge 
in  detail  against  Salisbury  and  the  Oreat  Contract. 

"My  second  prayer  is,  that  yoar  Majesty — in  respect  of  the 
hasty  freeing;  of  your  state— would  not  descend  U)  any  means,  or 
degree  of  means,  which  carrieth  not  a  synjmetry  with  yonr  Ma- 
jesty and  greatness.  Ur.  M  tjune  /ram  wlwm  those  nmracJi  Hid 
xchiilhj  fiow.  To  have  your  wants  and  nei^esaitie^s  in  particular  a« 
it  were  lianged  up  in  two  tablets  before  tliu  eyes  of  your  lords  and 
commons,  to  he  talked  of  fur  foiu'  months  together;  To  liave  al'. 
your  coursos  to  ht;!]!  yourself  in  revenue  or  profit  put  into  priiitei' 
books,  which  were  wont  to  he  held  aratnn  imperii :  To  have  snob 
worms  of  ahlermeu  to  lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assur- 
ance, and  with  such  entreaty  (?)  as  if  it  should  save  the  bark  of  yonr 
fortune  :  To  contract  still  where  mought  bo  had  the  readiest  pay- 
nionf ,  and  not  the  best  bnr^in  :  To  stir  a  numlicr  of  projects  foj 
your  profit,  and  then  to  blast  tliem,  and  leave  your  Majesty  nothing 
but  the  scandal  of  them  :  To  pretend  even  carriage  between  yonr 
Majesty's  riglits  and  the  ease  of  the  jieoplo,  and  to  satisfy  neither : 
These  courses  and  others  the  like  I  hope  arc  gone  with  the  ilevi«er 
of  them ;  which  have  turned  yonr  Majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice. " 

Ajid  what  ho  thought  of  saying,  but  on  further  con- 
sideration stnick  out,  was  the  following.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  ho  struck  it  out,  but  it  shows  what  he  felt 
towards  Cecil. 

"  I  protest  to  Cjod,  though  I  b«  not  sniM-rstitions,  when  I  sow 
your  M.'s  hook  against  Vorstius  and  Arminiiis,  and  noted  yonr 
seal  to  deliver  the  majesty  of  IJod  from  tlie  vain  and  indign  com- 
pndirnsiuns  of  heresy  and  degenerate  [ihilosophy,  as  yon  had  by 
yonr  [M-n  formerly  endeavoured  to  deliver  kings  from  the  nsuqiation 
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of  Enme,  pereultit  illieo  animum  that  Go<l  would  set  Hliortly  ti[H>ii 
you  auine  visible  favour,  and  let.  in<'  not  live  if  I  thuuyht  not  vf  the 
UMHf  away  of  that  man." 

And  from  tliia  time  onwarfla  lie  scarcely  ever  men- 
tions Cecil's  namu  in  Lis  corresponflence  with  Jumes  but 
■with  words  of  condemnatioii,  which  imply  that  Cecil's 
mischievous  policy  was  the  result  of  private  ends.  Yet 
this  was  the  mun  to  whom  he  had  written  the  "New 
Yew's  Tiile  "  letter  six  months  l>efore  ;  a  letter  which  is 
but  an  e^ho  to  the  lu't  of  all  that  he  had  been  accustamed 
to  write  to  Cecil,  when  asking  a-s.sistance  or  offering 
congratulation.  Cecil  had,  indeed,  little  claim  on  Bacon's 
gratitude ;  he  had  .spoken  him  fair  in  jmlilic,  and  no 
doubt  in  secret  di.struated  and  tlnvaited  him.  But  to 
the  last  Bacon  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  this.  Had 
James  disclosed  something  of  hia  dead  .sen'unt,  who  left 
some  strange  secret.^  1>ehind  him,  M-hich  showed  his  un- 
suspected hostility  to  Bacon  ?  Except  on  this  supposition 
<but  there  is  nothing:  to  support  it),  no  exuggeration  of 
the  liberty  allowed  to  the  language  of  compliment  is 
enough  to  clear  Bacon  of  an  insincerity  whicli  is  almost 
inconceivable  in  any  htit  the  meanest  touls  of  power. 

"I  assure  myself,"  wi-ote  Bacon  to  the  King,  "your 
3Iajesty  taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
estate  being  free  from  all  diffirultios,  and  I  having  surh  a 
large  field  for  contemplation,  as  I  have  partly  and  sliull 
much  more  make  manifest  ifnto  your  Majesty  and  the 
world,  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  nothing  could  nirikc  me 
active  but  love  and  affection."  .So  Bacon  described  his 
position  with  questionable  accuracy — for  his  estate  was  not 
"free  from  difficulties" — in  the  new  time  coming.  He  was 
still  kept  out  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Council ;  but  from 
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the  moment  of  Salisbiirj-'a  death,  lie  became  a  much  more 
important  pcrsoiL  Ho  still  .^npil  for  aijviincemont,  ami 
still  mot  with  disappointment;  the  "  mean  men"  still  rose 
above  him.  Th«  lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Wanla 
was  vacated  Itv  Salislmiy's  death.  Haeon  was  talked  of 
for  it,  and  probalily  cxjiectcd  it,  for  he  drew  up  new 
rules  for  it,  and  a  speech  for  the  now  master ;  but  the 
office  and  the  speech  went  to  Sir  ( Jeorge  Carey.  Siwn  after 
Sir  George  Carey  died.  Bacon  then  ajiplied  for  it  through 
the  new  favourite,  Rochester.  "  He  was  so  confident  of 
the  place  tliat  he  ]>ut  most  of  his  men  into  now  cloaks  ;" 
and  the  worhl  of  the  day  amused  itself  ut  his  disappoint- 
ment, when  the  phu'e  was  given  to  another  "mean  man,'' 
Sir  Walter  Cope,  of  wliom  the  gossifw*  wrote  that  if  the 
•'  last  two  Tre^isurera  could  look  out  of  their  graves  to  see 
those  successors  in  that  place,  they  woidd  be  otit  of  coun- 
tenance with  themselves,  and  say  to  the  world  quantum 
midiUus."  But  Bacon's  hand  and  counsel  apjtear  more 
and  more  in  imjwrtjint  matters — the  improvement  of 
the  revenue  ;  the  defence  of  extreme  rights  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  the  case  against  Whitelocke ;  the  great  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  parliament,  ami  of  the  true  and  "princely  " 
way  of  dealing  with  it  His  confidential  advice  to  the 
King  about  calling  a  parliament  was  marked  by  bis  keen 
perception  of  the  facta  of  the  situation  ;  it  was  marked 
too  by  his  confident  reliance  on  skilful  indirect  mcthotls 
and  tnist  in  the  look  of  things ;  it  bears  traces  also  of 
his  bitter  feeling  against  Salisbury,  whom  he  charges  with 
treacherously  fomenting  the  opposition  of  the  last  Par- 
liament. There  ivas  no  want  of  worldly  wis<lom  in  it; 
certainly  it  was  more  adapted  to  James's  ideas  of  state- 
craft than  the  simpler  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  that  the 
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King  should  throw  himself  frankly  on  the  loyalty  and 
goo<lw'ill  of  Parliament.  And  thus  he  canie  to  be  on 
ea»y  terms  with  James,  who  was  quite  capable  of  under- 
standing Bacon's  resource  antl  niuibhmess  of  wit  In 
the  autumn  of  1613,  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench  became  vacant.  Bacon  at  once  gave  the  King 
reasons  for  sending  Coke  from  the  Common  Pleas — 
where  he  was  a  check  on  the  prerogative  —  to  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  could  do  less  harm ;  while 
Hol>art  Went  to  the  Common  Pleas.  The  promotion  was 
obvious ;  but  the  Common  I'leas  suited  Coke  better, 
and  the  place  was  more  lucrative.  Bacon's  ad\'ice  was 
followed.  Coke,  very  reluctant!}',  knowing  well  who 
had  given  it,  and  why,  "not  only  weeping  iiimself  but 
followed  by  the  tears "  of  all  the  Court  of  (.'ommon 
Plca.s,  moved  up  to  the  higher  post.  The  Attorney 
Hobart,  succeeded ;  and  Bacgn  at  last  became  Attorney 
(October  27,  1CI3).  In  Chamlierlain's  gossip  we  have 
an  indication,  such  as  occurs  only  accidentally,  of  the 
view  of  outsiders :  "  Tliere  is  a  strong  apprehension 
that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  l>y  this  cliange,  aud 
tJiat  Bacon  may  prove  a  dangerous  instrument." 


CHAPTER    V 

BAOON  ATTORNEY-UENERAL  AND  CHANCELLOR. 

Thus,  at  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  Bacon  had  gained  the 
{jlace  whicli  Essex  liad  tried  to  get  for  him  at  thirty-two. 
Tlie  time  of  waiting  had  been  a  weary  one,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sec  that  it  had  been  hiu-tful  to  Bacon.  Astrong 
and  able  man,  vecy  eager  to  have  a  field  for  his  strength 
and  ability,  who  is  kept  out  of  it,  as  he  thinks  unfairly, 
an<l  is  driven  to  an  attitnde  of  suppliant  dependency  in 
pressing  his  claim  on  great  persons  who  amuse  him  with 
words,  can  hardly  lii'l|)  suHVring  in  the  hiiuiilialing  pro- 
cess. '  It  does  a,  man  no  good  to  learn  to  bog,  and  to 
L.ive  a  long  training  in  the  art.  And  further,  this  long 
delay  kept  up  the  distruction  of  iiis  mind  between  the 
nolile  work  on  whicli  his  soul  was  bcut,  and  the  necessities 
of  that  "civil  "  or  profes-sional  ami  ]>olititul  life  by  which 
he  had  to  maintuin  his  estate.  .\11  the  time  that  he  was 
"canvassing"  (it  is  his  own  word)  for  oflice,  and  giving 
up  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  work  which  it  involved, 
the  great  Iiis/auraJion  had  to  wait  his  hours  of  leisure; 
and  his  exclamation,  so  often  repeated,  Mtdluin  iticoln 
fvit  anima  vim,  bears  witness  to  the  longings  that  haunted 
him  in  his  hours  of  legal  drudgery,  or  in  the  service  of 
his  not  very  thankful  employers.    Not  but  that  he  found 
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compensation  in  the  interest  of  public  questions,  in  the 
company'  of  the  great,  in  the  excitement  pf  state-cruft 
an<i  state  employment,  in  the  pomp  and  enjojoncut  of 
court  life.  He  found  too  mucli  compensation ;  it  was 
one  of  his  misfortimes.  But  his  heart  was  always  sound 
in  its  allegiance  to  knowleiige ;  and  if  he  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  risen  earlier  to  the  greatness 
which  he  aimed  at  as  a  vantage  ground  for  his  true  work, 
or  if  he  hud  had  self-control  to  have  dispensed  with 
wealth  and  position — if  he  had  escaped  the  long  necessity 
of  being  a  persistent  and  still  baffled  suitor- — wo  might 
hare  had  as  a  completed  whole  what  we  have  now  only 
in  great  fragments,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
blots  which  mar  a  cai'eer  wluch  ought  to  have  been  a 

I  noble  one. 

The  first  important  matter  that  happened  after  Bacon's 
new  apiKiintment  was  the  Essex  divorce  case,  and  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Essex  with  the  favourite  whom  Cecil's 
death  had  left  at  the  height  of  power,  and  who  from 
Lord  Rochester  was  now  made  Etirl  of  Somerset.  With 
the  divorce,  tlie  beginning  of  the  scandals  and  tragedies 
of  James's  reign,  Bacon  had  nothing  to  do.     At  the  mar- 

\  n'age  which  followe<l,  Bucou  i)rcsented  us  his  offering  a 
masque,  performed  by  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  of 
which  he  bore  the  charges,  and  which  cost  him  the 
enormous  sum  of  £2000.     Whether  it  were  to  repay  his 

I  obligations  to  the  Howards,  or  in  lieu  of  a  "  foe "  to 

I  Rochester,  who  levied  toll  on  all  favours  from  the  King, 
it  can  hardly  be  sjiid,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  be  a 

I  protest  against  the  great  abuse  of  the  times,  the  sale  of 
officAjs  for  money  :  the  "very  R))lendid  trifle,  the  Masque 
of  Flowers,"  was  one  form  of   the   many  extravagant 
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tributes  paid  but  too  willingly  to  high-haudwl  worth- 
lessness,  of  wliit'h  the  doL'jter  and  darker  guilt  was  to 
fill  all  faces  with  shamu  two  years  afterwards. 

As  Attorney,  Bacon  had  to  take  a  much  more  promi- 
nent part  in  afTairs,  le^al,  criminal,  constitutional,  atl- 
ministrative,  than  he  had  yet  been  allowed  to  have.  We 
know  that  it  was  his  great  object  to  show  how  much 
more  active  and  useful  an  Attorney  he  could  be  than 
either  Coke  or  Hobart ;  and  as  fai'  as  unHagging  energy 
autl  high  ability  could  make  a  good  public  servant,  he 
fully  carried  out  his  purijose.  In  Parliament,  the  "  addled 
Parliament "  of  lUl-t,  in  which  ho  sat  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Candjridge,  he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  what  were 
fast  becoming  irreconcilalilc,  the  claims  an<l  prerogatives 
of  an  absolute  king,  irritable,  suspicious,  exacting,  pro- 
digal, with  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  growing 
stronger  in  their  demands  by  being  denied,  resisted,  or 
outwitted,  of  the  popular  element  in  the  State.  In  the 
trials,  which  ai-e  so  large  and  disagreeable  a  part  of  the 
history  of  these  years,  trials  uiising  out  of  violent  words 
provoked  by  the  violent  acts  of  power,  one  of  whieli, 
Peacham's,  became  famous,  because  in  the  course  of  it 
torture  was  resorted  to — or  trials  which  witnessed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  high  society  of  the  d.iy,  like  the  astound- 
ing series  of  arraignments  and  condenmutions  following  on 
the  discoveries  relating  to  Overbury's  murder,  which  had 
hapjienod  just  before  the  Somerset  marriage — Bacon  had 
to  make  the  best  that  he  could  for  the  cruel  and  often 
unequal  i)olicy  of  the  Court;  and  Bacon  must  take  hisd 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  it.  An  effort  on  James's 
part  to  stop  duelling  brought  from  Bacon  a  worthier  piece 
of  service,  in  the  shape  of  an  earnest  and  elaborate  argu- 
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ment  agaisAt  it,  full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  bat 
hopelessly  in  advance  of  the  time.  On  the  many  ques- 
tions which  touched  the  prerogative,  James  found  in  his 
Attorney  a  rca<ly  and  skilful  advocate  of  his  claims,  who 
knew  no  limit  to  them,  but  in  the  consideration  of  what 
was  safe  and  prudent  to  assert.  He  was  a  l)ctter  and  more 
statesmanlike  counseUoyin  his  unceasing  endeavours  to 
reconcile  James  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  solid 
and  good  relations  with  his  Purliameut,  and  in  his  advice 
as  to  the  wise  and  ho(>efid  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
Bacon  had  no  sympathy  with  j)oi)ular  wants  and  claims ; 
of  popiilarity,  of  all  that  was  called  popidar,  he  had  tlio 
ileepest  suspicion  and  dislike ;  the  opinions  and  the 
ju<lgnient  of  average  men  he  despised,  as  a  thuiker,  a 
politician,  and  a  courtier ;  the  "  malignity  of  the  people  " 
he  thought  great  "  I  do  not  love,"'  he  says,  "  the  word 
pmplf."  But  he  had  a  liigh  idea  of  what  was  worthy  of 
a  king,  and  was  due  to  the  public  interests,  and  he  saw 
the  folly  of  the  jn-tty  acts  and  haughty  wonlg,  the  use  of 
which  James  could  nnt  resist.  In  his  new  office,  he  once 
more  urged  on,  and  urged  in  vain,  his  favourite  project 
for  revising,  simplifying,  and  codifying  the  law.  This 
was  a  project  which  would  find  little  favour  witli  Coke, 
and  the  crowd  of  lawyers  who  venerated  him,  men  whom 
Bacon  viewed  with  minglc<l  contempt  and  appreliension 
botli  in  the  courts  and  in  Parliament  where  tlicy  were 
numerous,  and  whom  he  more  than  once  advised  the 
King  to  bridle  and  keep  "  in  awe."  Bacon  presented  his 
scheme  to  the  King  in  a  Pri)|)osition,  or,  as  wo  should  call 
it,  a  Report.  It  is  very  able  and  interesting ;  marked 
with  his  characteristic  coniprehensiveneiw  and  sense  of 
practical  neeils,  and  witli  a  couiidcuce  in  his  own  know- 
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ledge  of  law  wliieh  contrasts  curiously  with  the  current 
opinion  about  it.  He  speaks  with  the  utmost  honour  of 
Ci>ke's  work  :  hut  he  is  not  afraiil  of  a  comparison  with 
him.  "I  do  assiu'e  your  Majesty,"  he  says,  "I  am  in 
good  hof>c,  that  when  Sir  Kdward  Coke's  Reports  and 
my  Rules  and  Deci.sions  .sliall  come  to  posterity,  there 
will  bo  (whatever  is  now  thought)  question  who  was  the 
greater  lawyer."  But  the  project,  though  it  was  enter- 
tained and  (hscussed  in  Parliament,  camo  to  nothing. 
No  one  really  cared  alwut  it  except  Bacon. 

But  in  these  years  (1615  and  1616)  two  things  hap- 
pened of  the  utmost  consequence  to  hiui.  One  was  the 
rise,  more  extravagant  than  anything  that  England  had 
seen  for  centuries,  and  in  the  em!  more  fatal,  of  the  new  . 
favourite,  who  from  idain  (Jeurgc  Villicrs  became  tlie 
all-powerful  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Bacon,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  saw  the  necessity  of  buwing  before  him  ; 
and  Bacon  persuaded  himself  that  Villiers  was  pre-emi- 
nently endowed  with  all  the  gifts  and  virtues  which  a 
man  in  his  ]il!ice  woidd  need.  We  have  a  sei'ies  of  his 
letters  to  Villiers ;  they  are  of  course  in  the  complimen- 
tary vein  which  was  expected  ;  but  if  their  language  is 
only  corapliinent,  there  is  no  language  loft  for  expres.«ing 
what  a  man  wishes  to  Ito  taken  for  truth.  The  other 
matter  M'as  the  humiliation,  hy  Bacon's  means  and  in  his 
presence,  of  his  old  n'val  Coke.  In  the  dis|)uto  about 
jurisdiction,  always  slumbering  and  lately  awakened  and 
aggravated  hy  Coke,  between  the  Common  Law  Courts 
and  the  Chancery,  Coke  had  threatened  the  Chancery 
wth  Pi-ajmimire.  The  King's  jealousy  took  alann,  and 
the  Chief-Justice  was  called  before  the  Council.  There 
a  decree,  based  on  Bacon's  advice  and  probably  drawn 
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Up  by  hira,  jieivnipt-orily  overruled  the  legal  doctrine 
muiotoined  by  the  greatest  and  most  self-coufidetit  judge 
whom  the  KngUsii  courts  haxl  seen.     The  Chief-Justice 

'  had  to  acquiesce  in  this  reading  of  the  law ;  and  then,  as 
if  such  an  affront  were  not  enough,  Coke  was  8Us|K:ndcd 
from  his  office,  and,  farther,  enjoined  to  review  and  amend 
his  published  reports,  where  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  view  of  law  which  ou  Ba<-on's  authority  the  Star 
Chamber  bad  adopted  (June  1616).  This  he  alFected  to 
do  ;  but  the  corrections  were  manifestly  only  coloui-able  ; 
his  explanations  of  his  legal  heresies  against  the  preroga- 
tive, as  these  heresies  were  formulated  by  the  Cliancellor 
and  Ricon,  and  presented  to  him  for  recantation,  wore 
judgeil  insutiicient ;  and  in  a  decree,  prefaced  by  reasons 
drawn  tip  by  Bacon,  in  which,  besides  Coke's  errors  of 
law,  his  "deceit,  contempt,  and  slander  of  the  Govem- 
luent,"  his  "  perpetual  turbulent  carriage,"  and  his  ntfec- 
tation  of  jwpularity,  were  noted, — he  was  removed  from 
his  office  (Nov.  1016).  So,  for  the  present,  tlio  old  rivalry 
had  ended  in  a  triumph  for  Biicon.  Bacon,  whom  Coke 
hod  so  long  headed  in  the  race,  whom  he  had  sneered  at 

jOi  a  superficial  pretender  to  law,  and  whose  accomplish- 
laente  and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  he  utterly  desi)isod, 
had  not  only  defeated  him,  but  driven  him  from  his  seat. 
irith  dishonour.  When  we  remember  what  Coke  was, 
what  he  had  tliought  of  Bacon,  and  how  he  prized  his 
own  unique  reputation  as  a  representative  of  English  law, 
the  cfl'ccts  of  siR'h  a  di.sgrace  on  a  man  of  his  temper 
cannot  casUy  be  exaggerated. 

But  for  the  present  Bacon  had  broken  through  tlio 
spell  which  had  so  long  kept  him  l)ai'k.  He  won  a  great 
deal  of  the  Iving's  confidence,  and  the  King  was  more 
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aiid  more  ready  to  make  use  of  liiiu,  though  by  no  means 
equally  willing  to  think  that  Bacon  knew  better  than 
himself.  Bacon's  view  of  the  law,  and  liis  resources  of 
argument  and  expression  to  make  it  good,  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  keen  struggle  to  secure  and  enlarge 
the  prerogative  wliich  was  now  beginning.  In  this 
prerogative  both  James  and  Bacon  saw  the  safety  of 
the  State  and  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  good 
government ;  but  in  Bacon's  larger  and  more  elevated 
\'iews  of  policy,  of  a  policy  worthy  of  a  great  king, 
and  a  king  of  Euglaiul,  James  was  not  likely  to  take 
mnuh  interest  The  memorials  which  it  was  Bacon's 
habit  to  present'  on  public  affairs  were  wasted  on  one 
who  had  so  little  to  learn  from  others,^8o  he  thought 
and  80  all  assured  him, — alwut  the  secrets  of  empire. 
Still  they  were  proofs  of  Bacon's  ready  mind  ;  and  James, 
even  when  he  disagreed  with  Bacon's  opinion  and  argu- 
ments, was  too  clever  not  to  see  their  ditTerence  from  the 
work  of  other  men.  Bacon  rose  in  favour ;  and  from 
the  first  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  witli  ViUiers.  He 
professed  to  Villiers  the  most  sincere  devotion.  Accord- 
ing to  his  custom  he  presented  him  with  a  letter  of  wise 
advice  on  the  (hities  and  Jjehaviour  of  a  favourite.  He 
at  once  began,  and  kept  up  with  him  to  the  end,  a  con- 
fidential coiTcapnndcnco  on  mattera  of  ])ublic  inifiortanco. 
He  made  it  clear  that  he  depended  upon  Villiers  for  his 
own  ])ersonal  prospects,  and  it  bad  now  become  the  most 
natural  thing  that  Bacon  shoidd  look  forward  to  succeed- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ellesmere,  who  was  fast  failing. 
Bacon  hafl  already  (Feb.  12,  16j^),  in  terms  which  seem 
strange  to  us,  but  were  less  strange  then,  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  King  the  reasons  why  he  should  be  Chan- 
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cellor ;  criticising  justly  enough,  only  that  he  was  a  party 
terested,  the  qualifications  of  other  possible  candidates, 
ke,  Hobart,  and  the  Archbishop  Abbott  Coke  would 
an  overruling  nature  in  an  overruling  place,"  and 
popular  men  were  no  sure  mounters  for  your  Majesty's 
e."  Hobart  was  incompetent  As  to  Abbott,  tlie 
cellor's  place  required  "a  whole  man,"  and  to  have 
buth  juris<liction,  spiritual  and  temporal,  "was  fit  only  for 
a  king, "  The  promise  tliat  Bacon  should  have  the  place 
came  to  him  three  days  afterwards  through  Villiers,  He 
knowledged  it  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  (Feb.  1 5,  1 C^^ ). 
"  I  will  now  wholly  rely  on  your  excellent  and  happy 
•elt  ...  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  my  own  life, 
or,  as  they  speak  of  the  Turquois  stone  in  a  ring,  I  will 
break  into  twenty  pieces  before  you  bear  the  least  fall." 
^hey  were  unconsciously  prophetic  words.  But  Elles- 
taere  lasted  longer  than  was  expected.  It  was  not  till 
a  year  after  this  promise  that  he  resigned.  On  the 
7th  of  March  1G]|-S  Bacon  received  the  seals.  He  ex- 
presses his  obligations  to  Villiers,  now  Lord  Buckingham, 
in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Mt  DEAREST  Loni)— It  is  both  in  cares  anil  kindness,  that  small 
oDcii  float  up  to  the  tongue,  anil  great  ones  sink  down  into  the  heart 
with  siluue«.  Therefore  I  coulil  speak  li  ttle  to  your  Lordship  to-day, 
neither  hod  I  tit  time:  but  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in  this 

I  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest  luirror  and  example  uf 
firm  and  generous  friendship  that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall 
ocunt  every  day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  your  well 

^doing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in  speech,  or  [>erform 
you  servire  in  deed.     Good  my  Lord,  account  and  accept  me,  your 
modt  bounden  and  ilevotcd  friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 
"JUreh  7.  1616  {i.t.  JH?)-  Fr.  Bacon,  C.S." 


He  himself  believed  the  appointment  to  be  a  popular 
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one.  "  I  know  I  am  come  in,"  he  writes  to  the  King 
soon  after,  "  with  as  strong  on  envy  of  snrae  particulars, 
as  with  the  love  uf  the  general"  On  the  7th  of  May 
1617  he  took  his  seat  in  Chancery  with  unasual  pomp 
and  magnificence ;  anil  set  forth,  in  an  opening  speech, 
with  all  his  dignity  and  force,  the  duties  of  his  great 
ofBce,  and  his  sense  of  their  obligation.  But  there  was 
a  curioos  hesitation  in  touting  him  as  other  men  were 
treated  in  like  cases.  He  was  only  "  Lord  Keej)er."  It 
was  not  till  the  following  January  (16|^)  that  he  re- 
ceived the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  It  wits  not  till  hidf 
a  year  afterwards  that  he  was  made  a  Peer.  Then  he 
became  Baron  Yerulam  (July  1618),  and  in  January 
165^  Viscount  St  Alban's. 
'  From  this  lime  Bacon  must  be  thought  of,  first  an;I 
foremost,  as  a  Judge  in  the  great  seat  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  sought^  It  was  the  place  not  merely  of  law. 
which  often  tied  the  jutlgc's  hands  painfully,  but  of 
true  justice,  when  law  failed  to  give  it.  Bacon's  ideas 
of  the  duties  of  a  judge  were  clear  and  strong,  as  he 
showed  in  various  admirable  speeches  and  charges : 
his  duties  as  regards  his  own  conduct  and  reputation  ; 
his  duties  iu  keeping  his  subordinates  free  from  the 
taint  of  corruption.  Ho  was  not  ignorant  of  the  subtle 
and  unacknowledged  ways  in  which  unlawful  gains 
may  bo  covered  by  c\istom,  and  an  abu.so  goes  on  be- 
cause men  will  not  choose  to  look  at  it.  Ho  entered 
on  his  office  with  the  full  pui-pose  of  doing  its  work 
better  than  it  hiid  ever  been  done.  He  saw  where  it 
wanted  refoiming,  and  set  himself  at  once  to  reform. 
The  accumulation  and  del:iy  of  suits  had  become  grievous ; 
at  once  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  task  of 
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■wiping  out  the  arrears  wliich  the  bad  hi-alth  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  traditional  sluggishness  of  the  courtj 
h*d  heaped  up.  lu  exactly  three  months  from  his 
appointment  lie  was  able  to  report  that  these  nrrrurs  hud 
been  cleared  ofT.  "This  day"  (June  8,  1617),  he  writt's 
to  Buckingham  :  "  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
fif  the  kingdom  for  common  justice.  Not  one  cause 
unheani  The  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the  motions 
they  were  to  make.  Not  one  petition  unheard  And 
this  I  tldnk  couW  not  be  said  in  our  time  before." 

The  performance  wiis  spleudiil,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  work  so  rapi<I]y  lione  was  not  well 
dona  We  are  assured  that  Racon's  decisions  were 
aiiquestioned  and  were  not  complained  of.  At  the  same 
time,  before  this  allegation  is  accepted  as  conclusive 
proof  of  the  pulilic  satisfaction,  it  must  be  remembered 

,t  the  question  of  his  administration  of  justice,  which 
at  lust  to  assume  such  strange  proportions,  has  never 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted  as,  to  enulde  us  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  it  should  Ik;.  The  natural  tendency  of  Bacon's 
mind  wouhl  undoubtedly  be  to  judge  rightly  anil  justly  ; 
but  the  negative  argument  of  the  silence  at  the  time  of 
complainant^  in  daj's  when  it  was  so  dangerous  to 
question  authority,  and  when  we  have  so  little  evidence 
of  what  men  said  at  their  firesides,  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  he  never  failed. 

But  the  serious  thing  is  that  Racon  subjected  himself 
to  two  of  the  most  dangerou.";  influences  which  can  act  on 
the  mind  of  a  judge — the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  .■ 
and  most  formidable  man  in  England,  and  the  influence 
of  presents,  in  money  and  other  gifts.  From  first  to 
he  allowed  Buckingham,  whom  no  man,  as  Bacon 
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soon  fonnd,  could  displease  except  at  his  own  peril,  to 
write  letters  to  him  on  behalf  of  suitors  whose  causes 
were  before  him ;  and  he  allowed  suitors,  not  often 
while  the  cause  waa  pending,  but  sometimes  even  then, 
to  send  him  directly,  or  through  his  sen-ants,  large  sums 
of  money.  Both  these  things  are  expL'dned.  It  would 
hare  been  characteristic  of  Bacon  to  be  confident  that 
ho  could  defy  temptation  :  these  habits  were  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  and  everybody  took  them  for  grantod  : 
Buckingham  never  asked  his  good  offices  beyond  what 
Bacon  thought  just  and  right,  and  asked  them  rather 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  than  to  influence  lu's  judg 
ment^  And  as  to  the  money  presents- — every  office  w. 
unilerpaid  ;  this  was  the  common  way  of  acknowledj 
pains  and  trouble ;  it  was  analogous  to  a  doctors  or  a 
lawyer's  fee  now.  And  there  is  no  proof  that  either 
influence  ever  led  Bacon  to  do  wrong.  This  has  been  said, 
and  said  with  some  degree  of  force.  But  if  it  shows  that 
Bacon  was  not  in  this  matter  below  his  age,  it  shows  that 
he  was  not  above  it.  Xo  one  knew  better  than  Bacon 
that  there  were  no  more  ceilain  dangers  to  honesty 
and  justice,  than  the  interference  and  sohcitation  of  the 
great,  and  the  old  famous  pest  of  bribes,  of  which  all 
histories  and  laws  were  full.  And  yet  on  the  highest 
seat  of  justice  in  the  realm  he,  the  great  reformer  of  its 
abuses,  allowed  them  to  make  their  customary  haunt. 
He  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong  :  his  conscience  was  clear  : 
he  had  not  given  thought  tfl  the  mischief  they  must  do, 
sooner  or  later,  to  all  concerned  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  With  a  magnificent  carelessness  he  could 
afford  to  run  safely  a  coarse  closely  bordering  on  crime, 
in  which  meaner  men  would  sin  and  be  ruined. 
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Before  six  months  were  ovor  Bucon  found  on  what 
teims  he  must  stund  with  Buckingham.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  quite  unintentionally,  he  became  dragged  into 
the  thick  of  tiic  scandalous  and  grotesfjue  dissensions  of 
tile  Coke  family.  The  Court  wus  away  from  London 
in  the  North ;  and  Coke  had  been  trying,  not  with- 
out hope  of  success,  to  recover  the  King's  favour. 
Coke  was  a  rich  man,  and  Lady  Coniptou,  the  motlier 
of  the  Villiers,  thought  that  Coke's  daughter  would 
be  a  good  match  for  one  of  her  younger  sons.  It 
as  really  a  great  chance  for  Coke  ;  but  ho  haggled 
aliout  tlje  portion ;  and  the  opportunity,  which  might 
perhafvs  have  led  to  his  taking  Bacon's  place,  passed. 
But  he  found  himself  in  trouble  in  other  ways ;  his 
friends,  especially  Secretary  Winwood,  contrived  to  bring 
the  matter  on  again,  and  he  consented  to  the  Villiers's 
terms.  But  his  wife,  the  young  lady's  mother,  Lady 
Hatton,  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  a  furious  quarrel  fol- 
lowefL  She  carried  off  her  daughter  into  the  country. 
Coke,  with  a  warrant  from  Secretary  Winwood,  which 
Bacon  had  refused  to  give  him,  pursued  her :  "  with 
^iis  son,  'Fighting  Clem,'  and  ten  or  eleven  servants, 
eaponed,  in  a  violent  manner,  ho  repaired  to  the  house 
where  she  was  remaining,  and  with  a  piece  of  timber  or 
form  broke  open  the  door  and  dragged  her  along  to  his 
'eoach."  I.4idy  Uatton  rushed  off  the  same  afternoon  for 
help  to  Bacon. 

.\fter  an  ovortum  liy  the  wny,  "at  liust.  to  my  Lord  K(!ei>er'» 
tliry  eoiuf,  lint  oould  not  linve  instant  access  to  kirn  fur  th.it  his 
fwople  tolii  tlic'iii  he  wa.9  laid  at  n'st,  lieing  not  well.  Tbpii  my 
La.  Huttiio  desired  shy  might  he  in  the  ne.xt  room  wliero  my  Ixinl 
lay,  that  ghe  luight  he  the  first  thnt  [xhonld]  fipcak  with  him  nftpr 
he  ma  stirring.     Tlie  door-kueper  I'ullillud  hur  desire,  ami  in  lli« 
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meantime  gave  her  a  chair  to  rest  herself  in,  and  there  left  her 
aioDo  ;  but  not  long  afier,  she  rose  up  and  bounced  against  my 
l/>rd  Keeper's  door,  and  waked  him  and  affrighted  him,  that  he 
called  his  men  to  him  ;  and  they  opening  tlie  door,  she  thmat  in 
with  them,  iind  desired  his  Lp.  to  |>ardou  her  boldness,  but  she 
was  like  a  oow  that  had  lost  her  calf,  and  so  justilied  [heraelf]  and 
pacified  my  Lord's  anger,  and  got  his  vrarmnt  and  my  Lo.  Trea- 
Burer's  warrant  and  others  of  the  Council  to  fet<h  her  daughter 
fiom  the  father  and  bring  them  both  to  the  Council." 

It  was  a  chance  that  the  late  Chief-Justice  and  his 
wife,  with  theif  arrneil  parties,  did  not  meet  on  the  road, 
in  whiih  ca-so  ■'  there  \v«re  like  to  lie  iitrango  tragedies." 
At  length  the  Council  compelled  both  sides  to  keep 
the  peace,  timl  the  young  lady  wa.s  taken  for  the  present 
out  of  the  hands  of  her  raging  parents.  Bacon  had 
assumed  that  the  affair  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue 
hetween  Winwood  and  Coke,  and  that  the  Court  would 
take  part  again.%t  Coke,  a  man  so  deep  in  disgrace  and 
EO  outrageously  \iolent.  Supposing  tliat  he  had  the  ear 
of  Buckingham,  he  wrote  earnestly  per.suading  him  to 
put  an  end  tii  the  business :  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Council  ordered  Coke  to  be  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber  "for  riot  .and  force,"  to  "be  heanl  and  sen- 
Icnced  as  justice  shall  appertain."  They  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  wore  doing  what  would  please 
the  King.  A  few  days  after  they  met,  and  then  they 
learned  the  truth. 

"Coke  and  his  friends,"  writes  Chamberlain,  "complain  of 
hard  measure  from  some  of  the  gn-atcst  at  that  boapl,  and  that  he 
was  too  much  trampled  u|ion  with  ill  language.  And  our  friend 
[t.e.  Winwooil]  pa.H.seil  out  scot  free  for  the  warrant :  which  the 
greatest  [wonl  iUnjible]  there  said  wo-i  subject  to  a  ffr^i munirt ; 
and  withal  told  the  Lady  Compton  that  they  wished  well  to  Iut 
and  her  sons,  and  would  be  ready  to  serve  the  Earl  of  riuckingham 
with  all  true  affection,  whorcoa  others  did  it  out  of  faction  and 
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unhttion  : — which  words  glancing  directly  «t  oar  good  friend 
(WiiiwuoJ),  he  was  driven  to  nmke  his  apology  ;  and  to  show  how 
«U  pat  Qj)on  him  from  time  to  time  by  tlie  Qnren  and  other 
for  coDclttsion,  showed  a  letter  of  approlation  of  all 
from  the  King,  making  th«  whole  tablu  judge  what 
ctiou  and  ambition  apiieared  in  tliis  carriage.  Ad  quod  lum 
fuU  raporuum." 

None  indeed,  but  blank  faces,  and  thoughts  of  what 
might  come  ni'xt.  The  Council,  and  Bacon  foremost, 
had  made  a  desperate  mistake.  "  It  is  evident,"  as  Mr. 
Bpedding  says,  "  that  he  had  not  divined  Buckingham's 
feelings  on  the  subject."  He  waa  now  to  leani  thorn. 
To  hia  ntter  amazement  and  ahirm  he  foimd  that  the 
King  was  strong  for  the  match,  and  that  the  proceeding 
of  the  Council  was  condemned  at  Court  as  gross  mis- 
conduct    In  vain  he  protested  that  he  was  quite  willing 

forward  the  match  ;  that  in  fact  he  had  lielped  it. 
n's  e.xplonations  and  his  warnings  against  Coke  the 
King  "rejected  with  some  disdain";  he  justified  Coke's 
action  ;  he  charged  Bacon  with  disrespect  and  ingrati- 
tude to  Buckingham  :  he  put  aside  his  arguments  and 
apologies  as  wortldess  or  insincere.  Such  reprimands 
hhii  tiot  often  been  adilres.sed,  even  to  inferior  sen-ants. 
Bacon's  letters  t«  Buckingham  remained  at  first  without 
notice :  when  Buckingham  answered,  he  did  so  \vith 
fill  and  menacing  curtnoss.  Meanwhile  Bacon 
lOard  from  Yelvertou  liow  things  were  going  at  Court. 

"Sir  E.  Colcc,"  he  wrote,  "hath  not  forborne  by  any  engine  to 

tlleave  lit  both  your  Honour  and  inywlf,  and  he  works  the  weightiest 

initmnient,  the  Karl  of  Ruckinghfim,  who,  as  I  see,  seta  him  as 

rlo««  to  him  as  his  shirt,  the  Eml  sjieiiking  in  Sir  Edward's  phrase, 

and  as  it  were  menacing  in  his  spirit." 

Buckingham,  he  went  on  to   say,  "ilid  nobly  and 
I 
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|iliiitily  toll  nio  ho  tvould  not  Bucrutly  bite,  but  whosoever 
hull  hftti  oiiy  interest,  or  t«stoil  of  the  opposition  to  his 
lirotht'r'i*  niiiinagc,  lin  voiiM  as  opunly  oj)poso  them  to 
their  tacon,  and  they  kIiouUI  diatorn  what  favour  he  had 
by  tlio  ]>(>w('r  lio  would  use,"  The  Court,  like  a  pack 
of  doj^M,  lijid  Hct  iipiju  RtcoM.  "It  h  too  common  in 
overy  nuiiiM  mouth  in  Coui-t,  that  your  greatness  shall 
Im(  ulmlcd,  and  ilk  yi)iir  tongue  hath  been  as  a  razor  unto 
Home,  MO  hhall  tlu'irn  bo  to  you."  Buckingham  said  to 
ovory  uno  that  bacon  hud  lieon  forgetful  of  Ids  kindness, 
and  unfaithful  to  him  :  "  not  forbearing  in  open  speech 
to  UiX  you,  lu*  if  it  wci'o  lui  inveterate  custom  with  you, 
to  l>c  unfaithful  unto  him,  us  you  were  to  the  Earls  of 
^>uK^x  and  Smiorset" 

All  this  wiiile  liacon  had  been  clearly  in  the  right 
He  hod  ihnist  himsidf  into  no  business  that  did  not 
conrern  him.  He  h»d  not,  as  Buckingham  accuses 
him  of  hnviiig  done,  "ovortmubloil  "  himself  with  the 
luama^  He  had  dono  hi»  simple  duty  as  a  friend, 
ft  ootmoillor,  .IS  A  judp\  He  had  In'on  hom-stly  ze^dous 
for  Ibo  ViUiors'*  honour,  and  wametl  Buckingham  of 
thinpt  that  wro  beyond  question.  He  had  curb 
OokeV  wandalMU  violpncc,  perhafw  with  no  great 
gret,  but  with  manifest  roamn.  Bat  for  this,  he  ^ 
now  on  Uto  retry  vdj;»  of  losing  his  office ;  it  was  clear 
to  IliBt,  M  it  i*  cioar  to  n^  that  aathing  coaU  aave 
twt  ahiohit*  mtbmissioiv  He  aocrpted  the  cooditraB^ 
Hov  this  mabwiiisaon  «-«s  mado  and  rcoei%-od,  and  with 
«)M  putitodc  h«  fMHid  liiftt  be  «M  togiwatt,  amr  be 
•Ma  m  th«  ttro  Mk««ii«  W4(<«&  Boddagbm  tboa. 
«xtaa^  kn  in«<«  t<i\  xhf  I/<>i\)  K«>ep«r,  and  exiiarts  I 
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'  But  his  itajeaty's  direction  in  answer  of  your  letter  hatli  gircn 
me  OLxasion  to  join  liert-uiitii  a  Jiseovery  unto  you  of  mine  in- 
ward tiionghts,  proceeding  upon  the  diaconrse  yon  had  with  me 
this  (lay.  Kor  I  do  freely  confess  tliat  your  offer  of  siihraission 
unto  me,  and  in  writing  of  so  I  would  have  it),  hattered  so  tho 
unkindneai  that  1  had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behaviour 
towards  nie  in  my  ttUsenee,  as  out  of  tlip  Bparks  of  my  old  affection 
toward  you  I  went  to  sound  hii  Majesty's  intention  how  he  mean.s 
to  behave  hinistdf  towards  you,  Kpeci^dly  in  any  public  meeting ; 
where  I  fouud  on  the  one  part  his  ^lajeuty  so  little  satiahcd  with 
your  late  answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest  I  use 
Ilia  own  terms)  ctmfwsed  and  childish,  auJ  his  vigorous  resolution 
ou  the  other  part  so  fixed,  that  he  would  put  some  piililic  exem- 
plary mark  upon  you,  aa  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deop-conceivetl 
indignation  qnenched  my  passion,  making  mc  upon  tho  instant 
iige  from  the  (leriou  of  a  party  into  a  (uncc-ninker  ;  so  as  I  was 
col  mxin  my  knct>s  to  l)eg  of  his  Slujcsly  that  he  would  [mt  no 
hlic  ;ict  of  disgrace  upon  yon,  ami,  as  I  dare  aay,  no  other 
rson  wonhl  have  been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  liia  Majesty 
but  myself,  so  did  I  (though  not  without  difficulty)  obtain  thus 
mnch  : — that  he  would  not  so  far  disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your 
future  service,  as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  ujion  your 
|Krsou.  Only  thus  far  his  JIajesty  protesteth,  that  u[ion  the  con- 
science of  his  office  he  cannot  omit  (though  laying  asiilo  all  passion) 
to  give  a  kingly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  council  to  so  many 
of  liis  councillors  as  were  then  here  bchiml,  and  were  actors  in  this 
ness,  for  their  ill  bclmviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  jiarticnlar  errors 
mittcd  in  this  busincsi  he  will  name,  bnt  without  accusing  any 
rtii-nlar  |icrsons  by  name. 
'  Thus  your  Lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my  natnml  inclination  ; 
1  protest  all  this  time  jiost  it  was  no  small  prii.'f  unto  me  to 
r  the  mouth  of  so  many  U|Min  this  oi'casiou  o[>en  to  load  you 
th  innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  sin'cches,  as  if  no 
lusic  wire  more  pliiosing  to  my  ears  than  to  rail  of  you :  which 
lie  me  rather  regret  the  ill  nature  of  mnnkind,  that  like  dogs 
rve  tu  srt  upon  him  that  they  sec  once  snatched  at.  And  to  con- 
ido,  my  Lord,  you  have  hereby  a  fair  occasion  so  to  make  go<xl 
ir  your  reputation  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  Majesty,  ns 
by  your  finn  and  consfciut  kindness  to  your  friends,  as  I  may 
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(your  Tyii'iliilnp's  old  friend)  participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour 
that  will  thereby  como  to  you.     Thus  I  rent  at  kst 

"  Your  Lordship's  faithful  friend  and  aerrant, 

•  G.  B." 

"My  EVER  BEST  LoiiD,  HOW  better  than  yourself— Your  Lord- 
ship's pen,  or  rather  ]xrucil,  liath  pourtraywl  towanls  me  such 
magnanimity  and  nobleness  and  true  kiiiJneaa,  as  mcthinketh  I 
see  the  image  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  anything  of  these 
times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not  the  lines  of  my  hotter,  that 
must  express  my  thankfulness  :  wherein  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail  me, 
aud  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself  at  this  time  happy  by 
this  reviver,  through  his  Majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your 
incomparable  love  aud  favour.  God  preserve  you,  prosper  you, 
and  rewanl  you  for  your  kindness  to 

"Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
"  Sept.  21,  1617.  Fr.  BAfo.s,  C.S." 

Thus  he  had  tried  his  strength  with  Buckingham. 
He  had  found  that  this,  "  a,  little  parent-like  "  manner  of 
advising  him,  and  tlie  iloctrine  tliat  a  true  friend  "  ought 
rather  to  go  against  his  mind  than  his  good,"  was  not 
what  Buckingham  expected  from  him.  And  he  never 
ventured  on  it  again.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
man  who  could  write  as  he  now  did  to  Buckingham,  could 
not  trust  himself,  in  any  matter  in  which  Buckingham 
was  interestcfl. 

But  the  reconciliation  was  complete,  and  Bacon  took 
his  place  more  and  more  as  one  of  the  chief  persons  in 
the  Government.  James  claimed  so  much  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  had  so  little  scruple  in  putting  aside,  in  his 
superior  wisdom,  sometimes  very  curtly,  Bacon's  or  any 
other  j>erson's  recommendations,  that  though  his  services 
were  great,  and  were  not  unrecognised,  he  never  had  the 
power  and  influence  in  affairs  to  which  his  boundless 
devotion  to  the  C^o^vI],  his  grasp  of  business,  and  his 
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willing  imlustry,  ought  to  have  entitled  him.  He  was 
still  a  servant,  and  made  to  feel  it,  though  a  servant  in 
the  "  first  form."  It  was  James  and  Buckingham  who 
determined  tlie  policy  of  the  country,  or  settled  the 
eouise  to  be  taken  in  particular  transactions ;  when  this 
was  settled,  it  was  Bacon's  business  to  cairy  it  through 
snccessfiilly.  In  this  he  was  like  all  the  other  scn'unts 
of  the  Crown,  and  like  them,  he  was  satisfied  with  giving 
hia  advic€,  whether  it  were  taken  or  not ;  but  unlike 
many  of  them,  he  was  zealous  in  executing  with  the 
otmoet  vigour  and  skill  the  instructions  which  were 
given  him.  Thus  he  was  required  to  tind  the  legal  means 
for  punisliing  Ilaleigb  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  he 
found  them.  Ho  was  retjuired  to  tell  the  Government 
side  of  the  story  of  Raleigii's  crimes  and  punishment — 
which  reully  waa  one  side  of  the  story,  only  not  by  any 
rae^ns  the  whole ;  and  he  told  it,  as  he  liad  told  the 
Clovemment  story  against  Essex,  with  force,  moderation, 
and  good  sense.  Himself,  he  never  would  have  made 
James's  miserable  blunders  alwut  Raleigh ;  but  the 
blunders  being  made,  it  was  his  business  to  do  his  best 
to  help  the  King  out  of  them.  When  Suflolk,  the 
Lonl  Treasurer,  was  disgraced  and  brought  before  the 
Star  Chamber  for  corruption  and  embezzlement  in  his 
office,  Bacon  thought  that  he  was  doing  no  more  than 
his  duty  in  keeping  Buckingham  infoi-med  day  by  daj' 
how  the  trial  was  going  on ;  how  he  had  taken  care  that 
Suffolk's  submission  should  not  stop  it — "for  all  would 
be  but  a  play  on  the  stage  if  justice  went  not  on  in  the 
right  course  " — how  he  had  taken  care  that  the  evidence 
went  well — "I  will  not  say  I  sometime  holp  it,  as  far 
u  was  fit  for  a  judge " — how  "  a  little  to  warm  the 
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business  "...  "I  B[>iiko  a  wnicl,  that  ho  that  did  draw 
or  milk  treasure  from  Irelaiu],  did  not,  emulijere,  milk 
money,  but  blood."  TJiis,  and  other  "little  things  "  like 
it,  while  he  was  sitting  as  a  judge  to  try,  if  the  word 
may  be  used,  a  personal  enemy  of  Buckingham,  however 
bad  the  case  miglit  he  against  Sufl'olk,  souml  strange 
indeed  to  us ;  aiid  not  less  so  when,  in  reporting  the 
aenteuce'  and  the  various  opinions  of  the  Council  about 
it,  he,  for  once,  prai.^cs  Coke  for  the  e.xtravngance  of  his 
severity  : —  "  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  jiait.  I  have  not 
heard  him  do  better ;  and  began  with  a  fine  of  ^  100,000, 
but  the  judges  firsts  and  most  of  the  rest,  reduced  it  to 
j£.30,000.  I  do  not  dislike  that  thing  jiasscd  moderately  ; 
and  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  amiss,  and  might 
easily  have  been  worse." 

In  all  this,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  natural 
from  an  Attorney-General  of  the  time,  Bacon  saw  but  his 
duty,  even  as  a  judge  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject. 
It  was  what  was  expected  of  those  whom  the  King  chose 
to  employ,  and  whom  Buckingham  chose  to  favour.  But  a 
worse  and  more  cruel  case,  illustrating  the  system  which 
a  man  like  Bacon  could  think  reasonable  and  honour- 
able, was  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  Yclverton,  the 
Attorney -General,  the  man  who  had  stood  by  Bacon, 
and  in  his  defence  had  faced  Buckingham,  knowing 
well  Buckingham's  dislike  of  himself,  when  all  the 
Court  turned  against  Bacon  in  his  quarrel  with  Coke 
and  Lady  Compton.  Towards  the  uml  of  the  year  1C20, 
on  the  eve  of  a  probable  meeting  of  Parliament,  there 
was  great  questioning  about  what  was  to  bo  done  aUiut 
certain  patents  and  montjiiolies — monopolies  for  making 
gold   and  silk  thread  and  for  licensing  inns  and   ale- 
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houses  —  whicli  were  in  tlie  hamls  of  Ruckinghara's 
broUiers  and  theii-  agents.  The  monopolies  were  very 
unpopular ;  there  was  always  doubt  as  to  their  legality  ; 
they  woi'e  enforced  opj)ressively  and  vexatiously  hy  nion 
like  Micliell  and  Mompesson,  who  acte<l  for  the  Villiurs  ; 
and  tlio  profits  of  them  went,  for  the  most  part,  not  into 
the  Exrhequer,  hut  into  the  pocktets  of  the  hangere-on  of 
Buckingham.  Uacon  defended  them  both  in-law  and 
policy,  and  bis  defence  is  thought  by  Mr.  Gardiner  to 
be  not  -without  grounds  ;  but  he  saw  the  danger  of 
obstiriacy  in  maintaining  what  had  become  so  hatt;ful  in 
the  country,  and  strongly  recommended  that  the  more 
indefensible  and  unjiopiilar  patents  shoidd  be  8jx>n- 
tiiueously  given  u]i,  the  more  so  as  they  were  of  "no 
great  fruit."  But  Buckingham's  insolent  j)erversity 
"refuse<l  to  be  convinced."  The  Council,  when  tlio 
C|UestioD  was  before  them,  decide<l  to  maintain  them. 
an,  who  had  rightly  voted  in  the  minority,  thus 
explains  his  own  vot«  to  Buckingham:  —  "The  King 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  and  consiUt,  whether  the  patent.'* 
were  at  this  lime  to  be  removed  by  Act  of  Council 
before  Parliament.  /  opirinl  (hvt  yfi  svmfwhnt  like 
OruFs  minimus,  that  ulrove,  but  yd  us  one  tlutt  tivnlii  l>e 
otereome),  tluit  y«  /  "  But  iu  the  various  disputes  which 
had  arisen  about  them,  Yelvcrton  had  shown  that  he 
Very  much  disliked  the  business  of  defending  mono- 
polies, and  sending  London  citizens  to  jail  for  infringing 
them.  Ho  did  it,  but  lie  did  it  grudgingly.  It  was  a 
great  oflencc  in  a  mau  whom  Buckingham  had  always 
disliked  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  what 
followed  was  the  consetjuence  of  his  displeasui'e. 

"  In  drawing  up  a  new  iliarter  for  the  city  of  Loiiilon,"  writes  Mr. 
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OardiiMT,  "  Ydrertoa  JatuhH  tlinfi  for  wiikli  be  ma  uiwble  to 
prodwc  •  vamot.  TVc  wont  Uut  coold  be  cud  ins  that  he  liaii, 
UlfQl^  UudrerleDce,  miniDdentaod  the  rerbal  directioiu  of  the 
Eisg.  AltlMO^  no  impatation  d  eocrBptioa  »is  hroo^t  agiinct 
Um,  yet  be  «>■  ■aqmirfeii  fivoi  bu  odSoe,  and  proaeented  in  the 
glar  Cliaabcr.  He  wms  then  Hotenord  to  diiiiwl  from  his  poet, 
lo  a  ftae  of  ^OOu,  aud  Uj  uupruoament  daring  the  Boyol  pleason." 

In  the  maiuigenieiit  cA  this  bnsinese  Bacon  had  t)ie 
chief  part.  Yelverton,  on  his  suspension,  at  once  sub- 
mitt4.Ml  The  obnoxioos  clauses  are  not  said  to  have 
l>e<'n  of  serious  importance  ;  but  they  were  new  clauses 
which  the  King  had  not  sanctions),  and  it  would  be  t 
ba<J  precedent  to  pass  over  sucii  unauthorised  additions 
even  by  an  Attorney -GeneraL  "I  mistook  many  things," 
said  Yelverton  afterwards  in  words  wliich  come  back 
into  our  minds  at  a  later  perio<l,  "  I  was  impro\ident 
in  some  things,  and  too  credidous  in  all  things."  It 
might  have  Beeme<l  that  dismissal,  if  not  a  severe  repri- 
mand, was  punishment  enough.  But  the  sulmiission 
was  not  enougli,  in  Bacon's  opinion,  "for  the  ICing's 
honour."  He  dwelt  on  the  greatness  of  the  offence,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  a  severe  example.  According 
fo  his  advice,  Yelverton  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star 
Chaml)cr.  It  was  not  merely  a  mistake  of  judgment 
"  Herein,"  said  Bacon,  "I  note  the  wisdom  of  the  law  of 
England,  which  termoth  the  highest  contempt  and  exces- 
aes  of  authority,  Misprkions;  which  (if  you  take  the  sound 
and  derivation  of  the  words)  is  hut  viiMaken  ;  but  if  you 
take  the  use  an<l  accc[)tution  of  the  wonl,  it  is  high  and 
heinous  contempt  and  usurpation  of  authority  ;  whereof 
the  rcaflon  I  take  to  be  and  the  name  excellently  ini|K)sed, 
for  thiit  muiii  mistaking,  it  is  ever  joined  with  contempt ; 
for  ho  that  reveres  will  not  easily  mistake  ;  but  ho  that 
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.  slights,  an<l  thinks  more  of   the  greatness  of  his  phicc 
than  of  the  duty  of  liis  i)lacc,  will  soon  coiiimit  tiiis- 
Iprisions."      The  day   -would  come   when  this  doctrine 
would  be  pressed  with  ruinous  effeot.  against  Bacon  him- 
t  eelt.     But  now  he  cxpouu<lcd  witli  admirable  clcanicss 
the  VTongness  of  carelessness  about  warrants  and  of 
taking  things  for  grunted.      lie  acquitted    his  fonner 
I  coUe-ftgue  of  "  corruption  of  rewjird  " ;  hut  ''  in  tnith  that 
makes  the  offence  rather  divers  than   less;"  for  some 
[ offences  "are   black,  and   others  scarlet,  some   sordid, 
1  some  prenumptuous."     He  pronounced  his  sentence — the 
fine,  the  imprisonment;  "for  his  place,  I  declare  him 
unfit  for  it-"     "  And  the  next  day,"  says  ifr.  Spedding, 
"  he  repotted  to  Buckingham  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing,'' and  takes  no  small  credit  for  his  own  part  in  it 

It  was  thus  that  the  Court  used   Bacon,  and   that 

!  Bacon  submitted  to  be  used.     Ho  could  have  done,  if  ho 

hail  lieen  h'stened  to,  much  nobler  service.     He  hud  from 

I  the  first  seen,  and  urged  as  far  as  he  could,  the  paraniuunt 

I  necesirity  of  retrenchment  in  the  King's  ])rotligate  exjien- 

diture.    Even  Buckingham  had  come  to  feel  the  necessity 

I  of  it  at  la-st :  and  now  that  Bacon  filled  a  seat  at  the 

i  Council,  and  that  the  prose<:utiou  of  Suffolk  and  an  in- 

Iquiry  into  the  a])uses  of  the  Navy  had  forced  on  those  in 

fiowcr  the  urgency  of  econom.y,  there  was  a  chance  of 

liometlung  being  done  to  bring  order  into  the  confusion 

of  the   finances.      Retrenchment  began  at  the   King's 

I  kitclieii  and  the  tables  of  liis  seiTants  ;  an   effort  was 

[made,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  extern!  it  wider,  under  the 

|direction  of  Lionel  Craulield,  a  self-made  man  of  busi- 

1  from  the  city ;  but  with  such  a  Court  the  task  was 

ipossible  one.     It  was  not  Bacon's  fault,  though  he 
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sadly  niisnianugiHl  \n&  own  private  atTairs,  that  the  King's 
exj)eiiiliture  was  not  nianjigeil  soberly  and  wisely.  Nor 
was  it  Bucon's  fault,  as  far  as  advice  M'cnt,  that  James 
~~i  was  alwap  trying  either  to  evade  or  to  outwit  a  Parlia- 
ment which  he  could  not,  like  the  Tudors,  overawe. 
Bacon's  uniform  counsel  had  been — Look  on  a  Parlia- 
ment as  a  certain  necessity,  but  not  only  as  a  necessity  ; 
as  also  a  uni<)uo  and  most  precious  moans  for  uniting 
the  Crown  with  the  nation,  and  proving  to  the  world 
outside  how  Englishmen  love  and  honour  their  King, 
and  their  King  trusts  his  subjects.  Deal  with  it  fi-unkly 
and  nobly  as  liecomes  a  king,  not  suspiciously  like  a 
huckster  in  a  bargain.  I>o  not  bo  afraid  of  Parliament. 
Be  skilful  in  calling  it ;  but  ilon't  attempt  to  "  pack  "  it 
Use  all  due  adroitness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  necessary  firmness  and  majesty,  in  managing  it ; 
keep  uni-uly  and  mischievous  fieople  in  their  pLice  ;  but 
do  not  be  too  anxious  to  meddle,  "  let  nature  work  ;''  and 
above  all,  though  of  course  you  want  money  from  it,  do 
not  let  tliat  appear  as  the  chief  or  real  cause  of  calling 
it.  Take  the  lead  in  legislation.  Be  ready  with  some 
interesting  or  imixwing  points  of  reform  or  policy,  about 
which  you  ask  your  Parliament  to  take  counsel  with  yon. 
Take  care  to  "  frame  an«l  have  ready  some  commonwealth 
bills,  that  may  add  respect  to  the  King's  government, 
and  acknowle<lgment  of  his  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  King  and  his  graces  cheap  :  but  good  matter 
to  set  the  Parliament  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  on  humour." — So  from  the  first  had  Bacon 
always  thought ;  so  he  thought  when  ho  watched,  as  a 
spectator,  James's  blunders  with  his  first  Parliament  of 
1604 ;  so  had  ho  eaincstly  counselled  James,  when  ad- 
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mitte^  to  his  confidence,  as  to  the  Parliaments  of  1614 
and  1615;  so  again,  but  in  vain,  as  Chancellor,  he 
adviscid  him  to  meet  the  Parliament  of  1620.  It  was 
vise,  and  from  his  jjoint  of  view,  Jioncst  advice,  though 
there  runs  all  through  it  too  much  reUanco  on  apiwar- 
ancos  which  were  not  all  that  they  seemed  ;  tiiere  was 
too  much  thought  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
;^troubli.'8omc  and  inconvenient  people.  But  whatever 
motives  there  might  have  boon  behind,  it  would  have 
been  well  if  James  had  learned  from  Bacon  how  to  deal 
with  ELnglishmen.  But  he  could  not.  "  I  wonder,''  saiil 
James  one  day  to  Gondomar,  "  that  my  ancestors  should 
ever  have  permitted  such  an  institutit>n  as  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  come  into  existence.  I  am  a  stranger, 
and  found  it  here  when  I  arrived,  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  put  np  with  what  I  cannot  get  rid  of."  James  was 
the  only  one  of  our  many  foreign  kings  who,  to  the  last, 
straggled  to  avoid  submitting  himself  to  the  conditions 
of  an  English  throne. 


CHAPTER  VI 


BACON  S    FALL. 


When  Par] iammt  met  on  January  30,  IGs^,  and  Bacon, 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  set  forth  in  his  ceremonial  speeches, 
to  tile  King  and  to  the  Speaker,  the  glories  and  blessings 
of  Jaiufs's  reign,  no  in«n  in  I^ijihind  had  more  reason 
to  think  liinisclf  fortiinati'.  He  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  liad  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition.  More 
than  that,  he  was  conscious  that  in  his  great  office  he 
was  finding  fvdl  play  for  his  jwwers,  and  his  high  public 
purposes.  He  had  won  greatly  on  the  confidence  of  the 
King.  He  had  just  received  a  fresh  mark  of  honour 
from  him ;  a  few  days  before  he  had  been  raised  a  8t<?p 
in  the  peerage,  and  he  was  now  Viscount  St  Alban's. 
With  Buckingham  he  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  the 
most  affectionate  familiarity,  exchanging  opinions  freely 
with  him  on  every  subject  And  Parliament  met  in 
good  humour.  They  voted  money  at  once.  One  of  tlio 
matters  which  intorestctl  Bacon  most — the  revision  of 
the  Statute  Book — they  took  up  as  one  of  their  first 
measures,  and  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  rejiort 
upon  it.  And  what,  amid  the  apfiarent  felicity  of  the 
time,  was  of  even  greater  personal  happiness  to  Bacon, 
the  first  stop  of  the  "Great  lustauration "  had  been 
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fcken.     During  the  previous  autumn,  Oct.  12,  1020,  the 
Vovum  Orijanuiii.,  the  first  instalment  of  his  vast  design, 
ras  publislied,  the  result  of  the  work  of  thirty  years ; 
^vrA   copies  were  distributed  to   great   people,   among 
others  to  Coke.     He  apprehended  no  evil ;  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear,  and  much  to  hope  from  the  times. 

His  sudden  and  unexpected  fall,  so  astonishing  and 
irreparably  complete,  is  one  of  the  strange-st  ovonta  of 
bat  still  imi)erfectly  comprehended  time.  There  had 
en,  and  were  still  to  bo,  plenty  of  instances  of  the 
*.wnfall  of  power,  as  ruinous  and  even  more  tragic ; 
bough  scarcely  any  one  more  pathetic  in  ita  surprise 
nd  its  shame.  But  it  is  hard  to -find  one  of  which 
little  warning  was  given,  and  the  causes  of  which  are 
at  once  in  part  so  clear,  and  in  part  so  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible. Such  disasters  had  to  be  reckoned  upon  as 
possible  chances  b}'  any  one  who  ventureil  into  public 
life.  Montaigne  advises  that  the  discipline  of  pain 
should  be  part  of  every  boy's  education,  for  the  reason 
that  every  one  in  his  day  might  be  called  ujx)n  to  under- 
the  tortura  And  so  every  public  man,  in  the  England 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  entered  on  his  career  with 
lie  perfectly  familiar  expectation  of  possibly  closing  it, 
i  might  be  in  an  honourable  and  ceremonious  fashion, 
1  tlic  Tower  and  on  the  scaffold  ;  just  a.s  he  had  to  look 
orwanl  to  the  possibility  of  closing  it  by  smallpox  or 
kc  plttjfue.  So  that  when  disaster  came,  though  it 
light  be  unexpected  as  death  is  unexpected,  it  was  a 
im  of  things  wliich  ought  not  to  take  a  man  by  surprise. 
Sut  some  premonitory  signs  usually  gave  warning, 
here  was  nothing  to  warn  Hiicon  that  the  work  which 
elieved  he  was  doing  so  well  would  be  interrupted. 
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We  look  in  vain  for  any  threatenings  of  the  storm. 
Wliat  the  men  of  his  time  thought  and  felt  ahout  Bucon 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Appearances  ai-e  faint  and 
contradictory ;  he  himself,  though  scornful  of  judges  who 
sought  to  he  "jioimlur,"  helieved  that  ho  "came  in  with 
the  favour  of  the  general  ; "  that  ho  "  had  a  little  popular 
reputation,  which  followcth  me,  whether  I  will  or  na" 
No  ono,  for  years,  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  greater  efficiency.  Scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  any 
suspicion,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  him,  of  the  justice 
of  his  decisions  ;  no  in.stance  was  alleged  that,  in  fact,  im- 
pure motives  had  controlled  the  strength  and  lucidity  of 
an  intellect  which  loved  to  Iw  tnie  and  right  for  the  mere 
pleiusure  of  being  so.  Xor  was  there  anything  in  Bacon's 
political  pcsitiou  to  make  liiin  .specially  obno.xious  above 
all  others  of  the  Ring's  CouilciL  He  maintained  the 
highest  doctrines  of  prerogative  ;  but  they  were  current 
doctrines,  both  at  the  Council  board  and  on  the  bench  ; 
and  they  were  not  discredited  nor  extinguished  by  liia 
fall.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  .Tames  and  Buckingham 
meant  a  degree  of  subservience  which  shocks  us  now  ; 
but  it  did  not  shock  people  then,  and  he  did  not  ditler 
from  his  fellows  in  reganling  it  as  part  of  his  duty  as  a 
public  servant  of  the  Crown.  No  doubt  ho  liad  enemies 
— some  with  old  grudges  like  Southampt-on,  who  had  ^ 
been  condemne<l  M'ith  Essex;  some  like  SulFolk,  smartinj^^^f 
under  recent  reprimaiuls  and  the  biting  edge  of  B.acon's^^ 
tongue ;  some,  like  Coke,  hating  him  from  constitutional 
antipathies  and  the  strong  antagonism  of  professional 
doctiines,  for  a  long  course  of  rivalry,  and  for  raortifj-ing 
defeats.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  preconcerted 
effort*  among  them  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.     He 
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did  not,  at  the  time,  seem  to  be  i(lcntifie<l  -with  anything 
geroos  or  odiuiis.  There  was  no  doubt  a  goo*i  deal 
dissatisftu'tirin  with  Chancery — among  tlie  common 
wycrs,  because  it  interfered  with  their  business ;  in 
the  public,  partly  from  the  traditions  of  its  slowness, 
partly  from  its  exfiensiveness,  partly  because  being  in- 
tended for  six<cial  redress  of  legal  hardship  it  was  sure 
to  disa])point  one  party  to  a  suit^  But  Bacon  thought 
that  he  had  refornuHl  Chancery.  He  hail  also  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  some  kind  of  onler,  or  at  least  hope- 
fulness of  order,  into  the  King's  desperate  financea 
he  had  never  set  himself  against  Psirliament.  Un 
tlie  contrary,  he  had  always  been  forward  to  declare  that 
the  King  could  not  do  without  Parliament,  and  that 
Parliament  only  needed  to  be  dealt  with  generously,  and 
is  "became  a  King,"  to  be  not  a  danger  and  hindrance  to 
the  Crown,  but  its  most  sincere  and  trustworthy  support. 
What  was  then  to  portend  danger  to  Paeon  when 
the  Parliament  of  16"f^  met  1  Tlie  House  of  Commons 
at  its  meeting  was  thoroughly  loyal  and  rcsjiectful  ;  it 
meant  to  bo  lienedklum  et  padjicum  partiami'iitiiiii. 
Every  one  knew  tliat  there  would  be  "grievances" 
irliich  would  not  be  welcome  to  the  Court ;  but  they 
did  not  Bccra  likely  to  touch  him.  Every  one  know  that 
there  would  lie  questions  raised  about  unpopular  patents 
and  oppressive  monopolies,  and  alHiut  their  legality  ; 
and  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  upon  at  Court,  that  they 
should  be  given  up  as  soon  as  complained  of.  But 
Bacon  was  not  implicated  more  tlian  the  Crown  lawyers 
lirifwe  him,  in  what  all  the  Crown  lawyers  had  always 
defended.  There  was  dissatisfaction  about  the  King's 
extravagance  and  wastefulness,  about  his  indecision  in 
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the  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  about  his  supposed 
intrigues  wth  Papistical  and  tyrannical  Spain;  but  Bacon 
hail  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  except,  as  far  as  he 
could,  to  give  wise  couniiel  and  warning.  The  person 
who  made  the  King  dcspisod  and  hated  was  the  splendid 
and  insolent  favourite,  Buckingham.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  one  thing  to  be  set  against  much 
that  was  wrong  in  the  State  was  the  just  and  enlightened 
and  speedy  administration  of  etpiity  in  tiie  Chancery. 

When  Parliament  met,  though  nothing  seemed  to 
threaten  mischief,  it  met  with  a  sturdy  jmrjKise  of  bring- 
ing to  account  certain  delinquents  whoso  arrogance  and 
vexations  of  the  subjects  had  provoked  the  country,  and 
who  were  supposed  to  shelter  thciiiselves  under  the 
countenance  of  Buckingliam.  Mtchell  and  Mompesson 
were  rascals  whose  misilemeonours  might  well  try  the 
patience  of  a  less  8pirite<l  body  than  an  English  House  of 
Commons.  Buckingham  could  not  protect  them,  and 
hardly  tried  to  do  so.  But  just  as  one  electric  current 
"  induces  "  another  by  neighbourhood,  so  all  this  deep  in- 
dignation against  Buckingliam's  creatures  created  a  fierce 
temperof  suspicion  about  corruption  all  through  the  public 
service.  Two  Committees  were  early  appointed  by  thfl 
House  of  Commons  ;  one  a  Committee  on  (jlriovancea,^ 
such  as  the  monopolies ;  the  other,  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  abuses  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  receive 
petitions  about  them.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
the  question  arose  in  the  House  as  to  the  authorities  or 
"  Referees "  who  had  certified  to  the  lugaUty  of  the 
Crown  patents  or  grants  which  had  been  so  grossly 
abused  ;  and  among  these  "  referees "  wore  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  high  officers,  l)oth  legal  and  jwliticaL 
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It  was  the  little  cloud.  But  lookers-on  like  Chamber- 
lain did  not  think  much  of  it.  "  The  referees,"  he  wrote 
on  Feb.  29.  "  %lio  certified  the  legality  of  the  pateufa 
are  glancwl  at,  but  they  are  chiefly  above  the  reach  of 
the  House  ;  they  att€inift  so  much  that  they  ■vviU  accoiu- 
plish  little."  Coke,  who  was  now  the  chief  leader  in 
Parliament,  begun  to  talk  ominously  of  precedents,  and 
to  lay  down  rules  alwut  the  power  of  the  House  to 
punisli — niles  whicli  were  afterwanls  found  to  have  no 
authority  for  them.  Cranficld,  the  representative  of 
■cvero  economy,  insisted  that  the  honour  of  the  King 
reijuircd  that  the  referees,  whoever  they  were,  should  V«3 
culled  to  account.  The  gathering  clouds  shifted  a  little, 
when  the  sense  of  the  House  seemed  to  incline  to  giving 
np  all  retrospective  action,  and  to  a  limitation  for  tho 
future  by  statute  of  the  questionable  prerogative  —  a 
limitation  which  was  in  fact  attempted  by  a  bill  thro\vn 
out  by  the  Lords.  But  they  gathered  again  when 
the  Commons  determined  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  wrote  to  warn 
Bacon  of  what  was  coming.  The  proposed  conference 
■was  staved  off  by  management  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
it  could  not  lie  averted  :  and  the  Lords  showed  iheii- 
eagerness  for  it,  And  two  things  by  this  time,  the 
beginning  of  March,  seemed  now  to  have  become  clear, 
first,,  that  under  the  general  attack  on  the  referees  was 
intended  a  blow  against  Bacon  ;  next,  that  the  person 
whom  he  had  most  reason  to  fear  was  Sir  Edward 
Coke. 

The  storm  was  growing ;  but  Bacon  was  still  un- 
ueil.  tbotigh  Buckingham  bud  been  frightened  into 
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"  I  ilo  hear,"  he  writes  to  Burkinghom  (dating  his  letter  on  March 
7,  '  the  ilay  I  received  the  seal '),  "  from  divers  of  judgcnieut,  th»t 
to-morrow 'a  eonferenLC  is  like  to  pass  in  a  calm,  as  to  the  referees. 
Sir  Lionel  C^ntield,  who  hatb  been  foriiifrly»^he  truiniict,  said 
yesterday,  tliat  he  did  now  iunlino  uuto  Sir  .lolin  Walter's  opinion 
and  inotiou  not  to  have  the  referees  meddled  willi,  otherwise  than 
to  discount  it  from  the  King  ;  and  su  not  to  look  hack,  but  to  the 
future.  And  I  do  hear  almost  all  men  of  judgement  in  the 
house  wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nohody  ;  I  do  hut  listen,  and  I 
luive  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  I  wisli  had  some  round 
eafieal  given  liitu  from  the  King  :  for  your  Lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him.     But  a  word  from  the  King  mates  him." 

But  Coke's  opportunity  ha<l  conio.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  disposed  for  gentler  nicusurcs.  Hut  he 
was  able  to  make  it  listen  to  his  harsher  counsels,  and 
from  this  time  his  hand  apjiciirs  in  all  tii;it  iviis  done. 
The  first  conference  wna  a  tame  and  dull  one.  The 
spokesnien  had  boon  slack  in  their  disagreeable  and 
perhaps  dangerous  duty.  But  Coko  anrl  Ids  friends 
took  them  sharply  to  task.  "The  lieart  and  tongue 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke  are  true  relations,"  said  one  of  liis 
fervent  supporters  ;  "  but  his  pains  hath  not  reajied  that 
harvest  of  j)rai.so  that  he  hath  de.servcd.  For  tlic 
Referees,  they  are  as  transcendent  delinquents  as  any 
other,  and  .sure  their  souls  made  a  wilful  elopement 
from  their  bodies  wJien  they  mailo  these  certificates. ' 
A  second  conference  was  held  with  the  Lord-s,  and  this 
time  the  charge  wa.s  driven  home.  Tlic  referees  were 
named,  the  Chancellor  at  the  head  of  them.  When 
Bacon  rose  to  explain  and  justify  his  acts,  he  was  8haq)Iy 
stopjjed,  and  reminded  that  he  was  transgressing  the 
orders  of  the  House  in  speaking  till  the  Committees 
were  named  to  examine  the  matter.  A\'hat  was  even 
more  important,  the  King  had  come  to  the  House  of 
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LonU  (March  10),  anil  frightened,  j)erhaps,  about  his 
sulisidies,  told  them  "that  ho  was  not  guilty  of  those 
grievances  which  are  now  discovered,  but  that  he 
grounde<l  his  judgement  upon  others  who  have  misled 
him."  The  referees  would  be  attacked,  peuj)!^  thought, 
if  the  Lower  House  had  courage. 

All  this  was  seiious.  As  things  were  drifting,  it 
teemed  as  if  Bacon  might  have  to  fight  the  legal  ijiiestion 
of  the  prerogative  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  charge,  and 
be  called  upon  to  answer  the  accusation  of  being  the 
minister  of  a  crown  which  legal  luuguago  pronounced 
absolute,  and  of  a  King  who  interpreted  legal  language 
to  the  letter ;  and  further,  to  moot  his  accusers  after  tlio 
King  himself  hwl  ilisavowed  what  his  servant  hud  done. 
What  passed  between  Bacon  and  the  King  is  confused 
uncertain  ;  but  after  his  speech  the  King  could 
vcarcely  have  thought  of  interfering  witli  the  inquiry. 
The  proceedings  went  on  ;  Committees  wore  named  for 
the  several  j.M>int,s  of  intpiiry  ;  and  Bacon  tank  jjart  in 
these  arrangements.  It  was  a  dangerous  position  to  have 
to  defend  himself  against  an  angry  House  of  Commons, 
led  and  animated  by  Coke  and  Cranfiold.  But  though 
the  Btonn  had  rapi<lly  thickencl,  tlic  charges  against 
the  referees  were  not  against  him  alone.  His  mistake 
in  law,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  was  shared  by  some  of  the 
first  lawyers  and  first  councilloi's  in  EnglancL  There 
was  a  battle  before  him,  but  not  a  hopeless  one.  "  Modicm 
pdri,  (pune  Jubiladif"  he  writes  about  this  time  to  an 
anxious  friend 

But  in  tnith  the  thickening  storm  had  been  gathering 
over  his  hesul  alone.  It  was  against  him  that  the  whole 
attack    was   directed ;   as  soon   as  it  took    a  ditlerent 
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shape,  the  complaints  against  the  other  referees,  such 
as  tlie  Chief -Justice,  who  wa-s  now  Lord  Treasurer, 
though  some  attempt  was  made  to  press  them,  were 
quietly  dropped.  What  was  the  secret  history  of  those 
weeks  we  do  not  know.  But  the  result  of  Bacon's  ruin 
was  that  Buckingham  was  saved.  "  As  they  8[>eak  of 
the  Turquois  stone  in  a  ring,"  Bacon  had  said  to  Buck- 
ingham, when  he  was  niafle  Chancellor,  "  1  will  hreak 
into  twenty  pieces,  before  you  have  the  least  fall." 
Without  knowing  what  he  pledged  himself  to,  ho  was 
taken  at  his  word. 

At  length  the  lightning  fell.  During  the  early  part 
of  March,  while  these  dangerous  questions  were  mooted 
about  the  referees,  a  Committee,  ajjpointed  eai'ly  in  tlie 
session,  had  also  been  sitting  on  abuses  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  as  part  of  their  business,  an  inquiry  had 
been  going  on  into  the  ways  of  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Bacon  had  early  (Feb.  17) 
sent  a  message  to  the  Committee  courting  full  inquiry, 
"willingly  consenting  that  any  man  might  speak 
an3^hing  of  his  Court."  On  the  12th  of  March 
the  chairman,  Sir  R  Philips,  reported  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  "divers  petitions,  many  frivolous  and 
clamorous,  many  of  weight  and  consequence."  Cran- 
ficld,  M'ho  presided  over  the  Court  of  Wards,  had 
quarrelled  fiercely  with  the  Chancery,  where  he  said 
there  was  "  neither  Law,  Equity,  or  Conscience,"  and 
pressed  the  inquiry,  partly,  it  may  be,  to  screen  his  ovra 
Court,  wliich  was  found  fault  with  by  the  lawyers. 
Some  scandalous  abuses  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
Chancery.  They  showed  that  "  Bacon  was  at  fault  in 
tlie  art  of  government,"  and  did  not  know  how  to  keep 
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his  wnrwits  in  onlci.  One  of  thein,  John  C'liiirtlnll,  an 
iufauious  forger  of  (.'hanceiy  onlers,  timliiig  things  going 
hanl  with  him.  and  "  resolved,"  it  is  said,  "  not  to  sink 
alone,"  offei-ed  his  confessions  of  all  that  was  going  on 
wrong  in  the  Court  But  on  the  1  .ith  of  March  things 
took  anotiicr  tiira  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  donbtr 
ful  constitutional  law  ;  no  longer  a  (|uestion  of  slack 
discipline  over  liis  ofticeiu  To  the  astonishment,  if  not 
of  the  men  of  his  own  day,  at  least  to  the  unexhausted 
astonishment  of  linu'-s  following,  a  charge  was  8\MMenIy 
reported  from  the  Committee  to  the  Conmions  against 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  not  of  straining  tiie  preiogative,  or 
of  conniring  at  his  ser\-ants'  misdoings,  but  of  being 
himself  a  coiTupt  and  venal  judge.  Two  suitors  chargctl 
him  with  receiving  bribes.  Bacon  was  begimiing  to  feel 
worried  and  anxious,  and  he  wrote  thus  to  Buckingham. 
At  length  he  had  begun  to  see  the  meaning  of  all  tliese 
inquiries,  and  to  what  they  were  driving. 


"  My  VBKT  coon  Lokd— Your  T/inlHliip  spake  of  Purgatory. 
I  am  now  in  it,  bnt  my  mind  i.i  in  a  ralni ;  fur  my  fortune  i.s  nut 
my  frlicity.  I  kiioH-  I  hnre  clean  hands  and  a  clvan  ticnrt  ;  nnd  1 
hiife  a  clean  house  for  friends  or  serv.iuts.  But  Job  hiniaelf,  or 
wlowever  wan  the  justost  judge,  by  such  himting  for  matters 
a^inat  him  as  hath  been  used  iigniust  tne,  may  for  a  time  seam 
foul,  specially  in  a  time  when  greatiiesa  is  the  iiinrk,  and  accusation 
i<  thv  game.  And  if  this  bn  to  be  a  Chancellor,  1  think  if  the 
gnat  seal  lay  npon  Honnslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But 
thi-  King  and  your  lyordshipwill,  I  ho|H',  pnt  an  end  to  these  miacrics, 
on*  way  or  other  And  in  troth  that  wliich  I  fear  most  is  lest 
fcintiiiaal  attendance  and  business,  together  with  these  cares,  and 
want  of  time  to  do  my  nrak  l)0(ly  tight  thi.s  spring  by  diet  and 
physic,  will  cast  nie  down  ;  and  then  it  will  bo  thought  feigning 
or  faintiDg.     But  T  hope  in  God  1  slmll  hold  out.     Uo<l  prosper 
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Tho  first  charges  attracted  otliers,  which  wore  mode 
formal  iimttors  of  c<>Tiii>laii)t  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
John  Churchill,  to  .save  liim.sclf,  wa.s  liusy  setting  down 
CABBS  of  misdoing  ;  and  jtroliiiljly  siiitni's  of  themselves 
bocaino  ready  to  volunteer  evidence.  But  of  this  Bacon 
as  yet  knew  nothing.  He  wii-s  at  this  time  only  aware 
that  there  were  jwrsons  who  were  "  hunting  out  com- 
plaints against  him,"  that  tho  attack  was  changed  from 
his  law  to  his  ]niv:ite  character;  he  hud  found  an  un- 
favourable feeling  in  the  House  of  Lonls  :  and  he  knew 
well  enough  wliat  it  was  to  have  iX)werful  enendes  in 
those  daj's  when  a  sentence  was  often  settled  before  a 
trial.  To  any  one,  such  a  state  of  things  was  as  fornnd- 
ahle  as  the  iir.st  sei-irnis  symjitoms  of  a  fever.  He  was 
uneasy,  as  a  man  might  well  be,  on  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  had  fixed  its  eye,  and  to  whom  the  House  of 
Lords  had  shown  itself  uid'riendly.  Rut  he  was  as  yet 
conscious  of  nothing  fatal  to  his  defence,  and  he  knew 
that  if  false  accusations  could  be  lightly  made  they  coidd 
also  be  ox])osed. 

A  few  clays  after  the  first  mention  of  conniption 
the  Commons  laid  their  complaints  of  him  before  tho 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  same  day  (March  19),  Bacon, 
finding  himself  too  ill  to  go  to  the  House,  wrote  to  tho 
Peers  by  Buckingham,  requesting  them  that  as  some 
"  complaints  of  base  briherj' "  had  come  liefore  them, 
they  would  give  him  a  fair  ojiportunity  of  defending 
himself,  and  of  cross-examining  witnesses;  esjiecially 
l)egging,  that  considering  the  number  of  decrees  which 
he  had  to  make  in  a  year,  more  than  two  thousand,  and 
"the  coui'ses  wliich  had  been  taken  in  hunting  out  com- 
plaints against  him,"  tlicy  would  not  let  their  opinion  of 
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him  be  nflectcd  by  Uie  mere  number  of  charges  that 
might  be  made.  Their  short  verhul  answer,  moved  by 
Southainplou  (March  20),  that  they  meant  to  proceed 
by  rij^ht  nilo  of  justice,  and  would  be  ghid  if  he  cleared 
hi&  honour,  was  not  encouraging.  And  now  that  the 
Commons  had  brought  the  matter  lieforo  them,  the 
Lords  took  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  appointing 
three  Committees,  and  examining  the  witnesses  them- 
selves. New  witnesses  came  forward  evcrj-  day  with 
fresh  cases  of  gifts  and  presents,  "bribes,"  received  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  Parliament  rose  for  the 
Easter  vacation  (March  27 — Ajiril  17),  the  Committees 
rontinued  sitting.  A  good  deal  probably  passed  of 
which  no  record  remains.  When  the  Commons  met 
again  (April  17)  Coke  was  full  of  gibes  about  Inslauratu) 
M'liftia  ;  the  true  IndaunUio  was  to  restore  laws ;  and 
two  days  after  an  Act  was  brought  in  for  review  and 
reversal  of  decrees  in  Courts  of  Equity.  It  was  now 
cleAr  that  the  case  against  Bacon  had  assumed  formidable 
dimensions,  and  also  a  very  strange,  and  almost  monstrous 
shape.  For  the  Lords,  who  were  to  lie  the  judges,  had 
by  their  Committees  t^ken  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Commons,  the  original  accusers,  and  had  become 
themselves  the  pro-secutors,  collecting  aii<l  arranging 
evidence,  accepting  or  rejecting  depositions,  and  doing 
all  that  counsel  or  the  committing  magistrate  would  do 
pniliminarv  to  a  trial.  There  iippears  to  have  been  no 
cross-examining  of  witnesses  on  Bacon's  l>e]ialf,  or  hear- 
ing witnesses  for  him  ;  not  unnaturally  at  tin's  stage  of 
business,  when  the  prosecutors  were  engaged  in  making 
out  their  own  case ;  but  considering  that  the  future 
judges  hail  of  their  own  accord  turned  themselves  into 
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tlie  j)rosecutors,  the  unfniniess  was  great  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  Bacon  diil  anything  to  watch 
how  things  went  in  the  Committees,  wliii-h  liad  his  frienrfs 
in  them  as  well  as  liis  enemies,  anil  are  said  to  have  been 
open  coui-ts.  Towaitls  the  euti  of  March  (.'hainberlain 
wrote  to  Carloton  that  "  the  Houses  were  working  hard 
at  cleansing  ont  the  Aiiga?an  staltle  of  inonojwlies,  and 
also  extortions  in  Courts  of  Justice.  The  petitions  against 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  too  numerous  to  bo  got  through : 
his  chief  friends  and  brokers  of  bargains,  Sir  George 
Hastings,  and^  Sir  Hichard  Young,  and  others  attacked, 
are  obligod  to  accuse  him  in  their  own  defence,  though 
very  reluctantly.  *^His  ordinaiy  bribes  were  £300,  X400, 
and  even  .£1000.  .  .  .  The  Ijonls  ailrait  no  evidence 
except  on  oatlu  One  Chui'chill,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  Chancery  Court  for  extortion,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  Chancellor's  ruin."*  Bacon  was  greatly  alarmed. 
Ho  wrot«  to  Buckingham,  who  was  "his  anchor  in  these 
flooda "  He  wrote  to  the  King :  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  "  tempest  that  had  come  on  him  " :  he 
could  not  understantl  what  he  had  done  to  ofTcnd  the 
country  or  Parliament :  he  had  never  "  taken  rewanls  to 
pervert  justice,  however  he  might  be  frail,  and  partake 
of  the  abuse  of  the  time." 

"Time  hath  been  when  I  have  brought  unto  yon  gemitum 
columbai  frotti  others.  Now  I  bring  it  from  myself.  I  fly  utitD 
jniir  Mnjcsty  witli  tlie  wings  of  a  ilovi-,  wliich  once  within  these 
Bcven  days  I  tliouglit  would  Imve  carried  inc  a  higlier  flight. 

"When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the  materials  of  such  a 
tempest  nx  i.-i  comcn  npon  me.  I  have  lieen  (a.^  yonr  Majesty 
knowcth  Ileal),  never  autlmr  uf  any  inimo<lerate  counsel,  bnt  always 
doiired  to  hare  things  carried  imnvilnu  fiiodl).     1   hare  b«i<n  no 
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araridons  oppressor  of  Iho  people.  I  have  b*en  no  linnghty  or 
intolprablc  or  liaterul  man,  in  loy  conversation  or  carriage.  I  have 
tuli^rited  no  liatred  I'ruiu  my  father,  but  aui  n  gooil  {ntriot  bom. 
Whence  shouli)  this  Iw  f  Fur  tliuse  aro  the  things  that  iisus  to  raise 
dUUkei  abroad. '' 

And  he  endetl  by  entreating  tlio  King  to  liulp  him  : 

"That  wliirh  I  thirst  nftrr,  as  the  hart  after  tlic  streams,  is  tliat 
I  may  know  by  uiy  mattlilesK  friend  [Buckingham]  that  prescuteth 
to  you  ibia  letter,  your  Majuaty'a  heart  (which  is  an  abyt/ms  »{ 
gDodnotSi  aa  I  am  an  nhj/tnu  of  miscr>')  ton-anU  me.  I  have  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usufructuary  of  myself, 
the  proiierly  tving  yours  :  and  now  making  myself  an  oblation  to 
ilo  witli  nie  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your  Justice,  tho 
bouour  of  your  meny,  and  tlie  use  of  your  service,  resting  as 
"  Clay  in  your  Majesty's  gracious  hands, 

"  Fn.  St.  ALBAN,  Cane. 
"March  25.  1621." 

To  the  ■world  he  kept  tip  an  undismayed  countenance  : 
ho  went  down  to  Gorhambury,  attenile<l  by  troop.s  of 
friends.  "  This  man,"  suid  Piince  C'harle.s,  when  he  met 
his  company,  "scoma  to  go  out  like  a  snuff."  But  at 
Oorliambury  he  made  liis  will,  lea^-ing  "  his  name  to  the 
next  ages,  and  to  foreign  nations ;  "  and  he  wrote  a  prayer, 
which  is  a  touching  evidence  of  his  state  of  mind  : — 

"Most  ffraoious  Ixird  Goil,  my  merciful  Father,  from  my  youth 
up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou  (0  I<ord) 
souinlcst  and  aearcliest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts  ;  thou 
ltnowle<lKe6t  the  upright  of  heart,  tliou  jndgest  tlie  hypwrite,  thou 
ponde.Tr«t  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  Inlance,  thou  measurcst 
tlieir  intentions  as  witli  n  line,  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be 
hid  from  tlicc. 

'•Remember  (0  Lord)  how  thy  servant  hath  walked  l>cforo 
the* :  r^memlxT  what  1  liave  first  sought,  and  whiit  hath  been 
principal  in  mine  intentions.  1  have  loved  thy  n.tseniblie.s,  I  h»vo 
moume<i  for  the  divisiouii  uf  thy  Church,  I  have  deliglited  in  the 
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biiglitness  of  (liy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  thy  right  haml  hatli 
plantt-J  in  this  nation,  I  \\ave.  I'ver  pniyeil  unto  thw  that  it  might 
have  the  lirst  and  the  latter  rain  ;  ami  that  it  might  iitreti-h  hur 
branches  to  tlie  sca.<i  and  to  tlie  tlootls.  The  state  ami  brcuii  of  the 
jxjor  anil  opjirv-sscil  have  Iweri  jirecioiis  in  my  eyes  :  I  have  Imtvti 
all  cruelty  and  hardni'-'is  of  heart  ;  I  Inivp  ^though  in  a  despiwd 
weed)  procured  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  mine 
enemies,  I  thought  not  uf  tliem  ;  neither  linlh  the  8UU  aliiiust  wt 
ui>on  my  displeasure  ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  ilove,  free  from  sujH-r- 
lluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but 
thy  Scrijiturea  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  court*, 
flelds,  and  gardens,  but  1  have  found  thee  in  thy  temiiles. 

"Thousanil  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousami  my  trans- 
gressions ;  but  thy  sauctilications  have  remaineil  ^dth  me,  an<l  my 
heart,  through  thy  grace,  hnth  been  an  umiueucheil  coal  ii|m)h  thy 
altar.  O  Lord,  my  strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with 
thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfort- 
able chastiscmenti,  and  by  thy  mo-st  visible  providence.  As  thy 
favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections  ;  90  i\a 
thou  hast  Ik'cu  alway  near  rue,  O  Lord  ;  and  ever  as  my  worldly 
blessings  were  ejcaltcd,  so  secret  dnrla  from  thee  have  pierced  me  ; 
and  when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humilia- 
tion before  thee. 

"  And  now  when  I  thought  most  of  jieace  and  honour,  thy  haml 
is  heavy  uijon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me,  occordiug  to  thy  former 
loving-kindiicss,  keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a 
liastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  ore  thy  judgements  upon  me  for  my 
sins,  which  are  more  in  ntimber  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but 
have  no  proi>ortiou  to  thy  mercies  ;  for  what  nre  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  to  the  sea,  earth,  heavens  ?  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy 
mercies. 

r  "  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  T  confess  before  thee  that  I  am 
debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thygifU  and  graces,  which 

II  have  miss[i<?nt  in  things  for  which  1  was  least  lit  ;  so  as  I  may 
truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my 
pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me  (0  Lord)  for  my  Saviour's  sake, 
and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways." 


I 


I 

I 


Bacon  up  to  this  time,  strangely,  if  tho  Committees 
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■were  "open  Courts,"  wais  entirely  ij^'nonint  of  tho 
particulars  of  tho  chwge  which  wajs  accumulating 
aguinst  him.  He  had  an  inten'iew  witli  the  King, 
which  was  duly  rcpiirted  to  the  Rouse,  and  he  placed 
his  case  before  James,  distinguishing  lietween  the 
"three  cases  of  bribery  supposed  in  a  judge — a  comipt 
bargain  ;  carelessness  in  receiving  a  gift  while  the  cause 
is  going  on ;  and,  what  is  innocent,  receiving  a  gift  after 
it  is  ended. **  And  he  meant  in  such  words  as  these  to 
place  himself  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  ask  his  direc- 
tion : — 


• 


"For  my  fortune,  summa  nimniarum  with  me  is,  tliat  I  may 
not  lie  made  altogptlior  iini>rofituble  to  do  your  Majo.^ty  wrvice  or 
bonotir.  If  your  JIajcsty  continue  mu  as  I  am,  I  hope  I  shall  he  a 
new  won,  and  shall  reform  things  out  of  feeling,  more  tlinii  another 
can  do  ont  of  exain[ile.  If  I  cast  jart  of  my  burden,  1  slinll  lie 
more  Blronj!  and  dilirri  to  bear  tho  rest.  And,  to  tell  yout 
Majesty  what  my  thoughts  run  ui>ou,  I  think  of  writing  a  story 
of  England,  and  of  recompiling  of  yoiir  laws  into  a  bettor  digest." 

The  King  referre<l  him  to  the  House  ;  and  the  House 
now  (April  19)  prepared  to  gather  up  into  "one  ))rief  " 
the  charges  against  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  still,  however, 
continuing  open  to  receive  fresh  complaints. 

Meanwhile  the  chase  after  abuses  of  all  kinds  was 
growing  hotter  in  the  Common.s — aliusos  in  jjatonts  and 
monopjiies,  which  revived  the  complaints  against  referees, 
among  whom  Hacon  was  frequently  named,  and  abuses 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  attack  passed  by  and 
spared  the  Common  Law  Courts,  as  was  noticed  in  the 
course  of  the  debates ;  it  spared  Cranfield's  Court,  the 
Court  of  AVards.  But  it  fell  heavily  on  tho  Chancery 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     "  I  have  neither  power 
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nor  will  to  defend  Chancery."  said  Sir  .Tolm  Bcunott,  the 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  ;  but  a  few  weeks  after 
his  turn  came,  ancl  a  series  of  as  ugly  charges  as  couM 
well  Ik.'  preferre*!  against  a  judge,  charges  of  extortion 
as  well  as  bribery,  were  reported  to  the  House  by  its 
Committee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  grossness  of 
many  of  these  abuses,  and  the  zeal  against  them  was 
honest,  though  it  would  haveshown  more  courage  if  it  had 
flown  at  higher  game  ;  but  the  daily  discussion  of  them 
helped  to  keep  alive  and  inflame  the  general  feeling 
against  so  great  a  "  delinquent "  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  supposed  to  be.  And,  indeed,  two  of  the  worst 
charges  against  him  were  made  before  the  Conunons. 
One  was  a  statement  made  in  the  House  by  Sir  George 
Hastings,  a  member  of  the  House,  who  had  been  the 
channel  of  Awbry's  gift,  that  when  he  had  told  Bacon 
that  if  questioned  he  must  admit  it,  Bacon's  answer 
was  :  "George,  if  you  do  so.  I  must  deny  it  upon  my 
honour — upon  my  oath."  Tlie  other  was  that  he  had 
given  au  opinion  in  favour  of  some  claim  of  the  Masters 
in  Chancery  for  which  he  received  £1200,  anil  with 
which  he  said  that  all  tlie  judges  agreed — an  assertion 
which  all  the  judges  denied.  Of  these  charges  there  is 
no  contradiction.^ 

Bacon  made  one  more  appeal  to  the  King  (Apnl  21). 
He  hoped  that,  by  resigning  the  seal,  ho  might  be  spared 
the  sentence : — 


"  But  now  if  not  i>cr  omnipolfnliam  (a.i  the  divinpa  spesk),  bnt 
per  jtotf»Udrtn  suavitrr  diJijionrnlftn,  your  Mnji'sty  will  ({raciously 
Mvc  mo  from  a  Bentonce  with  tin'  Kood  likiiiK  "f  tin'  House,  aud 
•   tlmt  <-x\\>  inay  {wa  from  me  ;  it  is  the  utmast  of  my  clesirps. 

'  Cvvtvwnt  JmirnaU,  Marcli  17,  April  27  ;  iii.  560,  694-6. 
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"  Thu  I  more  with  the  more  belief,  because  I  osniire  myself  that 
if  it  be  refurmatiou  that  is  sought,  the  very  taking  away  the  seal, 
upou  my  geuvnil  submissiou,  u'ill  be  as  much  in  exiimplu  lor  these 
four  hundred  years,  u  any  furder  Bererity." 


At  length,  informally,  but  for  the  first  time  distinctly, 
the  full  nature  of  the  accusation,  with  its  overwhelming 
list  of  cases,  came  to  Bacon's  knowloilgo  (April  L'O  or 
21).  From  the  single  charge,  mode  in  the  middle  of 
March,  it  Imd  swelled  in  force  and  volume  like  a 
rising  mountain  torrent  Tliat  all  these  charges  shoulil 
have  sprung  out  of  tlie  ground  from  their  long  conceal- 
ment is  strange  enough.  How  is  it  that  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  when  the  things  happened  1  And  what  is 
equally  strange  is  that  these  charges  were  substautiully 
tnie  and  undeniable ;  that  thi.s  great  Lord  Chancellor,  so 
admirable  in  his  despatch  of  business,  hitherto  so  little 
complained  of  for  wrong  or  unfair  decisions,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  largo  sums  of  money  from  suitors, 
in  some  cases  certainly  whUe  the  suit  wa.s  pending.  And 
further,  wliile  receiving  them,  while  perfectly  aware  of 
the  evil  of  receiving  gifts  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  while 
emphatically  warning  inferior  judges  against  yielding  to 
the  temjrtation,  he  seems  really  to  have  continued  un- 
conscioas  of  any  wrong-doing  while  gift  after  gift  was 
ofTered  and  accepted.  But  nothing  is  so  strange  as  the 
way  in  which  Bacon  met  the  charges.  Tremendous  as 
the  actusalion  was,  he  made  nut  tlie  sh'ghtest  fight  about 
it.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  held  himself  innocent. 
Now,  overwhelmed  and  stunnerl,  he  made  no  attempt  at 
defence  ;  he  threw  tip  the  game  without  a  struggle,  .md 
volunteered  an  absolute  and  imreserved  confession  of 
his  guilt — that  is  to  say,  he  declined  to  stand  his  trial. 
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Only,  he  made  an  earnest  application  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  jjiuceediiig  to  sentence,  to  be  content  with  a 
general  admission  of  guilt,  and  to  spare  him  the  liumiiia- 
tion  of  confessing  the  separate  facts  of  alleged  "brihery  " 
which  were  containoil  in  the  twenty -eight  articles  of 
his  acca.sation.  This  subiuissiou,  "grounded  only  on 
rumour,"  for  the  Articles  of  charge  had  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  him  by  the  accu.sera,  took  the  House 
by  .surprise.  "  No  Lord  spoke  to  it,  after  it  had  been 
read,  for  a  long  tima"  But  they  did  nut  mean  that  lie 
should  e-scajie  with  this.  The  House  treated  the  sug- 
gestion with  impatient  scorn  (April  24).  "It  is  too 
late,"  said  Lonl  Saye.  "No  word  of  confession  of  any 
corruption  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  submission,"  8ai<l 
Southampton ;  "  it  stands  with  the  justice  and  honour 
of  this  House  not  to  proceed  without  the  parties'  par- 
ticular confession,  or  to  have  the  parties  to  hear  the 
charge,  and  we  to  hear  the  paitics  answer."  The 
demand  of  the  Lords  was  strictly  just,  but  cruel ;  the 
Articles  were  now  sent  to  him ;  he  luirl  been  chargetl 
with  definite  ofl'cnces  ;  ho  must  answer  yes  or  no,  con- 
fess them  or  defend  himself.  A  further  question  arose 
whether  he  should  not  bo  sent  for  tfl  appear  at  the  bar. 
He  still  held  the  scalis.  "  Shall  the  Great  Seal  come  to 
the  bar?"  asked  Lord  Pembroke.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
was  to  be  asked  whether  he  wouhl  acknowledge  the 
particulars.  His  answer  was  "  that  he  will  make  no 
manner  of  defence  to  the  charge,  but  meaneth  to 
acknowledge  corruption,  and  to  nijike  a  particulai-  con- 
fession to  every  point,  and  after  that  a  humble  sub- 
mission. But  he  humbly  craves  liberty  that,  when  the 
charge  is  more  full  than  he  finds  the  1  nith  of  the  fact  ho 
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may  make  a  declaration  of  the  truth  in  such  particulars, 

not  all  the  ciicum- 


the  charge  being  brief  and  containing 
I  stances."       And   such    a  confession   he   made. 


My 


: 


'  Lords,"  he  said,  to  those  who  were  sent  to  ask  whether 
he  would  stand  to  it,  "it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  licart^ 
I  beseech  your  Lordshijw  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reeiL"  This  was  of  course  followed  bj-  a  request  to  the 
King  from  the  House  to  "  sequester  "  the  Great  Seal.  A 
commission  was  sent  to  receive  it  (May  1).  "The  worse, 
the  better,"  ho  answered  to  tlie  wish  "  that  it  hail  been 
better  with  him."  "By  the  King's  great  favour  I 
receiveil  the  Great  Sea] ;  by  my  own  great  fault  I  have 
lost  it."  ,  They  intended  iiim  now  to  come  to  the  bar  to 
receive  his  sentence.  But  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed. 
They  did  not  push  this  point  farther,  but  proceeilwl  to 
settle  the  sentence  (May  3).  He  had  asked  fur  mercy, 
but  he  did  not  get  it.  There  were  men  who  talked  of 
cvcrj'  extremity  short  of  death.  Coke,  indeed,  in  the 
Commons,  from  his  store  of  precedents,  had  cited  cases 
where  judges  had  been  hanged  for  bribery.  But  the  Lonls 
woidd  not  hear  of  this.  "  His  offences  foul,"  said  Lonl 
Arundel ; "  his  confession  pitiful.  Life  not  to  bo  touched." 
Bat  Southampton,  whom  twenty  years  before  he  bad 
helped  to  involve  in  Essex's  ruin,  urged  that  lie  shouM 
be  degraded  from  the  jieerage ;  and  asked  whether,  at 
any  mte,  "he  whom  this  House  thinks  unfit  to  be  a 
constable  shall  come  U>  the  Parliament."  He  was  fine<l 
^40,000.  He  w'as  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  dmiiig 
the  King's  pleasure.  He  was  to  be  incapable  of  any 
otfice,  i>lace,  or  employment  in  the  State  or  Common- 
wealth. He  was  never  to  sit  in  Parliament  or  come 
Tfithin  the  verge  of  the  Court     This  ^vas  agreed  to, 
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Buckingham  only  dissenting.     "  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  is 
80  sick,"  he  said,  "tiiat  he  cannot  live  long." 

What  is  the  history  of  this  tremciidons  catastrophe 
by  which,  in  less  than  two  months,  Bacon  was  cast  down 
from  the  height  of  fortune  to  liecome  a  by  woitl  of  sliamet 
He  had  enemies,  who  certainly  were  glad,  but  there  is 
DO  api>earance  that  it  wus  the  result  of  any  plot  or  com- 
bination against  him.  He  was  involved,  accidentally,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  in  the  burst  of  anger  excited  by  the 
intolerable  deahng.s  of  others.  The  indignation  provoked 
by  Michell  and  Momijcsson  and  their  associates  at  that 
particular  niunient  fomul  Bacon  in  its  path,  doing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  his  great  seat  of  justice,  even  worse  than  tliey; 
and  when  he  threw  up  all  attempt  at  defence,  and  his 
judges  had  his  hand  to  an  unreserved  euufessiou  of  corrup- 
tion, both  generally,  and  in  the  long  list  of  eases  alleged 
against  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  the  re-st  of  the  world  did,  that  he  was  ati 
bad  as  the  accusation  painted  him — a  dishonest  and  cor- 
rupt judge.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  they  should  not  have 
observed  that  not  a  single  charge  of  a  definitely  unjust 
decision  was  brought,  at  any  rate  was  proved,  against 
hinu  He  ha<l  taken  money,  they  argued,  and  therefore 
he  must  bo  comipt ;  but  if  he  had  taken  money  to  j)er- 
vert  judgment,  some  instance  of  the  iniquity  would  cer- 
tainly have  Iteen  brought  forward  and  proved.  Tliere 
is  no  such  instance  to  be  found ;  though,  of  course,  there 
wore  plenty  of  dissatisfied  suitors ;  of  course  the  men 
who  had  paid  their  money  and  lost  their  cause  were 
furious.  But  in  vain  do  we  look  for  any  case  of  proved 
injustice.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  some 
cases  he  showed  favour  in  pushing  forward  and  oxpedit- 
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ing  8uit&  So  thftt  the  real  charge  against  Bacon  assumes, 
>to  us  who  have  not  to  deal  practically  with  dangerous 
but  to  judge  conduct  and  character,  a  dilFerent 
iplexion.  Instca'l  of  being  the  wicketineas  of  per- 
verting justice  and  selling  his  judgments  for  bribes,  it 
fakkcs  the  shape  of  jdlowing  and  shurinj;  in  a  dishonour- 
able and  mischievous  system  of  piiyment  for  service, 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it  temptation  and 
discredit,  and  in  which  fiiir  reward  cotdd  not  be  distin- 
guishecl  from  unlawful  gain.  Such  a  system  it  was  hi?h 
time  to  stop ;  and  in  this  rough  and  harsh  way,  which 
■also  sttlisfii'd  some  pcrsoiml  enmities,  it  was  stopped. 
We  may  put  aside  for  gixnl  the  charge  on  which  he  was 
condemned,  and  which  in  words  hu  admitted,  of  being 
corrupt  as  a  jtidge.  His  real  fault,  and  it  was  a  great 
one,  wius  that  he  <lid  not  in  time  open  his  eyes  to  the 
wrongnciss  and  evil,  patent  to  every  one,  and  to  himself 

Boon  as  jwintod  out,  of  the  traditional  fashion  in  his 
court  of  eking  out  by  irregular  gifts  the  salary  of  such  an 
office  as  his.  "^ 

Thus  I?acon  was  condemned  imth  to  suffering  and  to 
dishonoar ;  and,  as  has  been  observed,  condemned  with- 
out a  trial.  But  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  his  own  act  that  he  had  not  a  trial,  and 
with  a  trial  the  opportunity  of  cro.ss-cxamining  witnesses 
nnd  of  explaining  oi)euly  the  niatt«,<r8  urged  against  him. 
The  j)roceedings  in  the  Loiils  were  preliminary  to  tho 
trial :  when  the  time  came,  Bacon,  of  his  own  choice, 
6topj>ed  them  from  going  fiirtiier  by  his  confession  and 
submission.  Considering  the  view  which  he  cltiimed 
to  take  of  his  own  case,  his  beha\'iour  was  wantiiig  in 
^poumge  and  spirit.     From  tho  moment  that  the  attack 
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on  him  shifted  from  a  charge  of  authorising  ill<^al 
monopoUes  to  a  charge  of  personal  corruption,  lio  never 
fairly  met  his  accusers.  The  distress  and  anxiety,  no 
doubt,  broke  down  his  health ;  and  twice,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  he  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  lie 
was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  But  between  the  time  of  the 
first  charge  and  his  condemnation  seven  weeks  clapseil : 
and  though  he  was  able  to  go  down  to  Gorhamburj-,  he 
never  in  that  time  showed  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Whether  or  not,  while  tlie  Committees  were  busy  in 
collecting  the  charges,  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  take 
part,  to  i>ut  questions  to  the  witnesses,  or  to  produce  his 
own,  he  never  attempted  to  ilo  so  ;  and  by  the  course  he 
took  there  was  no  other  opportunity.  To  have  stootl  his 
trial  could  hardly  have  increased  liis  danger,  or  aggra- 
vated his  pimishment;  and  it  would  only  have  been 
worthy  of  his  name  and  place,  if  not  to  have  made  a 
fight  for  his  character  and  integrity,  at  least  to  have 
bravely  said  what  he  hail  made  up  his  miml  to  admit, 
and  what  no  one  could  have  said  more  nobly  an<l 
pathetically,  in  0]>en  Parliament  But  he  was  cowed 
at  the  fierceness  of  the  disapprobation,  manifest  in  both 
Houses.  Ho  shrunk  from  looking  his  jicers  and  his 
judges  in  the  face.  His  friends  obtained  for  him  that 
he  should  not  l>e  brought  to  the  bar,  and  that  all  should 
pass  in  writing.  But  they  saved  his  dignity  nt  the  ex]>ense 
of  his  substantial  reput-ation.  The  oUservation  that  the 
charges  against  him  were  not  sifted  by  cross-examination 
ap|)lies  equally  to  his  answers  to  them.  The  allegations 
of  both  sides  would  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  more 
trustworthy  shape  if  the  case  had  gone  on.     But  to  give 
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up  the  stniggle,  and  to  escape  by  any  humiliation  from 
a  regular  public  trial,  seems  to  have  been  his  only 
thought,  when  he  found  tliat  the  King  and  Buckingham 
could  not  or  would  not  save  him. 

But  tlie  truth  is  that  he  knew  that  a  trial  of  this  kind 
was  a  trial  only  in  name.  He  knew  that  when  a  charge 
uf  tliis  sort  was  brought,  it  was  not  meant  to  be  really  in- 
vestigated in  open  court,  but  to  be  driven  home  by  proofs 
carefidly  prepared  beforehand,  against  which  the  accused 
had  little  chance.  Uc  know,  too,  that  in  those  days  to 
resist  in  earnest  an  accusation  was  apt  to  be  taken  as  an 
iusiUt  to  tlie  court  which  entertained  it.  And  fui-ther, 
for  the  prosecutor  to  accept  a  submission  and  confession 
without  pushing  to  the  formality  of  a  public  trial,  and 
therefore  a  public  exposure,  was  a  favour.  It  was  a 
favour  which  by  his  advice,  as  against  the  King's  honour, 
had  been  refuswl  to  Suffolk  ;  it  was  a  favour  which,  in 
H  much  h'ghtcr  charge,  ha<l  by  his  advice  been  refused 
to  liis  colleague  Yelverton  only  a  few  months  before, 
when  Ricon,  in  st^ntencing  him,  took  occasion  to  expatiate 
on  the  heinous  guilt  of  misprisions  or  mistakes  in  men 
in  high  places.  The  humiliation  was  not  complete  with- 
out the  trial,  but  it  was  for  hunnliation  and  not  fair  in- 
vestigation that  the  trial  was  wanted.  Bacon  knew  tliat 
the  trial  woidd  only  prolong  his  ligony,  and  give  a  further 
triumph  to  his  enemies. 

That  there  was  any  plot  against  Bacon,  and  much  more 
that  Buckingham  to  save  himself  was  a  party  to  it,  is  of 
course  absurd.  Buckingham,  indeed,  was  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  Lonls  who  saicl  anything  for  Bacon,  and, 
alone,  he  vote<i  against  his  punishment.  But  consider- 
ing what  Buckingham  was,  and   what  he  dared  to  do 
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when  ho  pleased,  ho  was  singiilai'ly  cool  in  helping  Bacon. 
Williams,  the  astuto  Dcun  of  ^^'estnlinst€^,  who  wtis  to 
be  Bacon's  successor  as  Lord  Kecjwr,  had  got  his  car,  and 
advised  him  not  to  emlunger  himself  by  trying  to  save 
delinquents.  Ho  did  not  Indeed,  as  the  inquiry  wont  on. 
ho  Itegan  to  take  the  high  moral  gronn<l  ;  he  was  shocked 
at  the  Chancellor'a  conduct ;  ho  would  not  have  believed 
that  it  could  Ikivo  Iwcri  so  had  ;  his  disgrace  wo*  riirhly 
deserved.  Biickingliam  kept  up  appcaninces  by  salving 
a  word  for  liitn  from  time  to  time  in  Parliament,  which 
he  knew  would  Iw  nselcR-s  and  which  he  ccrtiinly  took 
no  measures  to  make  elVective.  It  is  somutimu-s  said  that 
Buckingham  never  knew  what  dissimulation  was.  He 
was  capable,  at  least,  of  the  poi-fidy  ami  <:i)W'ardii'0  of 
Utter  solfiahness.  IW-on's  conspicuous  fall  diverted 
men's  thoughts  from  the  far  more  scandalous  wickedness 
of  the  groat  favourite.  But  though  there  was  no  plot, 
though  the  blow  fell  tiixm  liaron  ulnioat  accidentally, 
there  were  many  who  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  drive  it 
home.  Wo  can  hardly  wonder  that  foremost  among 
them  wa;8  Coke,  This  was  the  end  of  the  long  rivalry 
between  Bacon  and  Coke,  from  the  time  that  Ymox 
prcs-sed  Haciin  against  ('oke  in  vain,  to  the  d.'iy  when 
Bacon  as  CliauccUor  drove  Coke  from  his  seat  for  his 
IhuI  law,  ajid  as  Privy  Councillor  ordcrcfl  him  to  bo  pro- 
secutc<l  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  riotously  bn>aking 
ojjou  men's  dixirs  to  get  his  daughter.  The  two  mou 
thoroughly  disliked  and  undervalued  one  another.  Coke 
maile  light  of  Bacon's  law.  Bacon  saw  clearly  Coke's 
narrowness  and  ignorance  out  of  that  limited  legal  sphere 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  know  everything,  his  pre- 
judiced and  interestexl  use  of  his  knowledge,  his  i 
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nees  and  insolence.  But  now  in  Pai'lianient  Coke  was 
sapreme,  "oiir  Herciilos,"  as  his  friends  said.  He  posed 
as  the  enemy  of  all  abuses  and  corniption.  He  brought 
liis  unriv.allcd  though  uot  always  accurate  knowledge  of 
law  and  hwtory  to  the  service  of  the  Committees,  and 
took  care  that  the  Chancellor's  name  should  not  be  foi'- 
gotteu  when  it  could  be  connected  with  some  Imd  business 
of  patent  or  Cluuicery  abuse  It  was  the  great  revenge 
of  the  Common  Law  on  the  encroaching  and  insulting 
Chancery  which  had  now  proved  so  foul.  And  he  could 
not  resist  the  opjiortunity  of  marking  the  revenge  of 
professional  knowledge  over  Racon's  ail's  of  philosophical 
superiority.  "  To  restore  things  to  their  original "  was 
his  sneer  in  Parliament,  "  this,  Indauratio  Mafftta, 
InttauraTf  p<tras  : — In.staura  Imjex  judiiiamtpii'  jrntt.H."  ' 

Tlio  chai'ge  of  corruption  was  as  completely  a  surprise 
to  Bacon  as  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  yet, 
aa  soon  as  the  blot  was  hit,  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  his 
position  was  hojjeless — he  kuew  that  he  had  been  doing 
wrong ;  though  all  the  time  he  had  never  apparently 
given  it  a  thought,  and  lie  insisted,  what  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  present  had  induced  him  to 
give  an  imjust  decision.  It  was  the  power  of  custom 
over  a  character  naturally  and  by  habit  too  pliant  to 


'  Cotmnont'  JoumaU,  iii.   678.      In  liis  copy  of   the  Novinn 
vnum,  received  ex  dono  uufjorit,  Cokv  wrote  the  same  words. 
"  Auclori  cmuitium. 
In»taurarc  \ATat  veterani  ilocunieuta  soiihortiin  : 
Instaors  leges  juntitiamque  jirius. " 
lie  wld^il,  with  alluiiou  t«  the  Blii]*  Lu  the  frontispiein  of  the 
Jt'avmn  Orgaiium, 

]t  deservcUi  n<it  to  \x  rend  in  s<.'IiooIa, 
Dot  to  ba  rralglitcd  In  tlit  ship  of  Fcula. " 
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circumstances.  Custom  made  Iiiiii  insensible  to  the 
evil  of  receiving  recimiiiiendations  from  Buckingham  in 
favour  of  suitors.  Custom  made  him  insensible  to  the 
evil  of  what  it  seems  every  one  took  for  granted, — re- 
ceiving gifts  from  suitors.  In  the  Court  of  James  I.  the 
atmosphere  whicii  a  man  in  utlicc  breathed  was  loaded 
with  the  taint  of  gifts  and  bribea  Pi-esents  were  as 
much  the  rule,  as  indispensable  for  those  who  hoped  to 
get  on,  as  they  are  now  in  Turkey.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
3ays,  when  Bacon  was  struggling  to  win  her  favour,  and 
was  in  the  gi-eatost  straits  for  money,  ho  boiTowed  X500 
to  buy  a  jewel  for  the  Queen.  When  he  was  James's 
servant  the  giving  of  gifts  liecame  a  necessity.  New 
,  Year's  Day  brougiit  romid  its  tribute  of  gold  vases  and 
gold  pieces  to  the  King  and  Buckingham.  And  this 
was  the  least.  Money  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  offices 
and  titlea  For  X20,00y,  haWng  previously  ofTered 
£10,000  in  vain,  the  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Montague, 
became  Lord  Mandevillc  and  Treasurer.  The  bribe  was 
sometimes  disguised  :  a  man  Iwcame  a  Pri\-)'  Councillor, 
like  Cranfield,  or  a  Chief-Justice,  like  Ley  (afterwards 
"tlie  good  Earl,"  "unstained  with  gold  or  fee,"  of 
Milton's  Sonnet),  by  marrying  a  cousin  or  a  niece  of 
Buckingham.  When  Bacon  was  made  a  Peer,  he  had 
also  given  liim  "the  making  of  a  Baron";  that  is  to 
say,  he  might  raise  money  by  bargaining  mth  some  one 
who  wanted  a  peerage ;  when,  however,  later  on,  he 
asked  Buckingham  for  a  repetition  of  the  favour,  Buck- 
ingham gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  imj)ropriety  of 
prodigality,  which  should  make  it  seem  that  "  while  the 
King  was  asking  money  of  Parliament  with  one  hand 
he  was  giving  with  the  other."     How  things  were  in 
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Chancery  in  the  days  of  the  Queen,  ami  of  Bacon's 
predecessors,  we  know  little;  but  Bucon  himself  implies 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  what  he  diiL  "  All  my 
lawyers,"  said  James,  "are  so  bred  and  nursed  in  cor- 
ntption  that  they  cannot  leave  it."  Bacon's  Chancellor- 
ship coincide<l  with  the  full  bloom  of  Buckinjjliam's 
favour :  and  Buckingham  sot  the  fashion,  l.ieyond  all 
before  him,  of  extravagance  in  receiving  and  in  spending. 
Encompassed  by  such  assumptions  and  such  customs, 
Bacon  administered  the  Chancerj'.  Suitors  did  there 
what  people  did  everywhere  else  ;  they  acknowledged 
by  a  present  the  trouble  they  gave,  or  the  benefit  they 
gained.  It  may  be  that  Bacon's  known  difficulties  alx)ut 
money,  his  expensive  ways  and  love  of  pomp,  his  casi- 
nes-s  of  nature,  his  lax  discipline  over  his  servants, 
encouraged  this  profuseness  of  giving.  And  Bacon  let 
H  be.  He  asked  no  questions ;  he  knew  that  he  worked 
hard  and  well ;  he  knew  that  it  could  go  on  without 
atfccting  his  pui-posc  to  do  justice  "  from  the  greatest  to 
the  groom."  A  stronger  character,  a  keener  conscience, 
would  have  faced  the  (question,  not  only  whether  ho  was 
not  setting  the  most  ruinous  of  precedents,  but  whether 
any  man  could  be  so  sure  of  himself  as  to  go  on  dealing 
justly  with  gifts  in  his  hands.  But  Bacon,  who  never 
dared  to  face  the  question,  what  James  was,  what  Buck- 
ingham was,  lot  himself  be  spwll-bound  by  custom.  He 
knew  in  the  abstract  that  jii(Jj;es  oui^ht  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  gifts,  and  had  said  so  impressively  in  his 
charges  to  them.  Yet  be  wont  on  self-complacent, 
secure,  almost  innocent,  l>uilding  up  a  great  tradition  of 
corruption  in  the  very  heart  of  I'Jnglish  justice,  till  the 
challenge  of  Parliament,  which  began  in  him  its  terrible 
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and  relentless  but  most  unequal  prosecution  of  justice 
ag&inst  ministers  who  had  betrayed  tJie  commonwealth  iu 
serving  the  Crown,  woke  him  from  his  dream,  and  made 
him  see,  as  others  saw  it,  the  guilt  of  a  great  judge  who, 
under  whatever  extenuating  pretext,  allowed  the  suspicion 
to  arise  that  he  might  sell  j  usticc.  ' '  In  the  midst  of  a  state 
of  as  great  alfliction  as  mortal  man  can  endure,"  he  wrob 
to  the  Lords  of  tlie  Parliament,  in  making  his  submission, 
— "  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness  in  some 
things.  The  first  is  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  protection 
of  guUtiness,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 
The  next,  that  after  this  example  it  is  like  that  judge 
will  fly  from  anything  that  is  in  the  likeness  of  corrup- ' 
tion  as  from  a  serpent,"  Bacon's  own  judgment  on 
himself,  deliberately  repeated,  is  characteristic,  and  pro- 
bably comes  near  the  truth.  "  Howsoever  I  acknowledge 
the  sentence  just  and  for  refonnation's  sake  fit,"  he 
writes  to  Buckingham  from  the  Tower,  where,  for  form's 
sake,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  miserable  days,  he 
yet  had  been  "the  justesb  Chancellor  that  hath  tieen  iu 
the  five  changes  that  have  \>eea  since  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon's 
time."  He  repeated  the  same  thing  yet  more  deliber- 
ately in  later  times.  "  /  vas  the  judrst  judtje  tfuU  was  in 
England  these  fifty  years.  But  it  mu  the  justtst  cmtun 
Parliament  thai  was  tfiese  tico  hundred  yenrn." 

He  might  have  gone  on  to  add,  "  the  Wisest  Coim- 
sellor;  and  yet  none  on  whom  rested  heavier  blame; 
none  of  whom  England  might  more  justly  complain." 
Good  counsels  given,  submissive  acquiescence  in  the 
worst,  —  this  is  the  history  of  his  statesmanship. 
Bwon,  whose  eye  was  cvcrj'where,  was  not  sparing  of 
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his  counselB.  On  all  tlie  great  questions  of  the  time  he 
bus  left  bejiind  abundant  evidence,  not  only  of  what  he 
thought,  but  of  what  he  advised.  And  in  every  case 
those  memorials  are  marked  with  tlie  insight,  tlie  in- 
dependence, the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  moderation  of 
a  miiid  which  is  bent  on  truth.  He  started,  of  course, 
from  a  )>asi8  which  we  are  now  hardly  able  to  imderstand 
or  allow  for,  the  idea  of  absolute  royal  power  and  pre- 
rogative which  James  had  enlarged  and  hardened  out 
of  the  Kingship  of  the  Tudors,  itself  imperious  and 
arbitrary  enough,  but  always  seeking,  with  a  tact  of 
which  James  was  incapable,  to  he  in  touch  and  sympathy 
witli  jxipular  feeling.  But  it  was  a  basis  which  in  prin- 
ciple every  one  of  any  account  as  yet  held  or  professed 
to  hold,  and  which  Bacon  liimself  held  on  grounds  of 
philosophy  and  reason.  He  could  see  no  hope  for  orderly 
and  intelligent  goveniment  except  in  a  ruler  whose 
wisdom  had  equal  strength  to  a-ssert  itself ;  and  he 
lookol  down  with  incredulity  and  scorn  on  the  notion 
of  anything  good  coming  out  of  what  the  world  then 
knew  or  saw  of  jwpular  opinion  or  parliamentar}'  govern- 
ment. But  when  it  came  to  what  was  wise  and  fitting 
for  absolute  power  to  do,  in  the  way  of  general  measures 
and  policy,  he  was  for  the  most  part  right.  He  saw  the 
incxoraljle  and  pressing  necessity  of  putting  the  finance 
of  the  kingdom  on  a  safe  footing.  He  saw  the  necessity 
of  a  sound  and  honest  policy  in  Ireland.  He  saw  the 
mischief  of  tlje  Spanish  alliance  in  spite  of  his  curious 
friendship  with  Gondomar,  and  detected  the  real  and 
increasing  weakness  of  the  Spanish  monarch}',  which  still 
awed  mankind.  He  saw  the  growing  danger  of  abuses 
in  Church  and  State  which  were  left  untouched,   and 
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were  protected  by  tin;  pimishment  of  those  who  dared 
to  cuitiitlaiii  of  tliem.  He  saw  the  confusion  and  iujustice 
of  mui'h  of  that  common  law  of  which  tlie  la'W'3-ei's  were 
so  proud ;  and  wotihl  liavo  atteni]itetl,  if  ho  had  been 
able,  to  emulate  •Tustinian,  aud  anticipate  the  Code 
Napoleon,  by  a  rational  aud  consistent  digest.  Above 
all,  he  never  ceased  tu  iiniJi-ess  on  Jaiuos  the  importance, 
and,  if  wisely  used,  the  immense  advantages,  of  his  Parlia- 
menta  Himself,  for  great  part  of  his  life,  an  active  and 
popular  member  of  the  Iluiise  of  Commons,  he  saw  that 
not  only  it  was  irajKissiblo  to  do  without  it,  but  that  if 
fairly,  honourably,  honestly  dealt  witli,  it  would  l)ecomo 
a  source  of  power  and  conlidcnce  wliii'h  would  double  the 
strength  of  the  Government  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Yet  of  all  this  wisdom  nothing  came.  The  finance  of  the 
kingdom  was  still  ruined  by  extravagance  and  corruption 
in  a  time  of  rapidly-developing  prosfwrity  and  wealth. 
The  wounds  of  Ireland  were  unlicaled.  It  was  neither 
peace  nor  war  with  Spain,  and  Iiut  infatuation  for  its 
friendship  alternated  with  cold  fits  of  distrust  and 
estrangement  Abuses  flourished  and  ninltipliwl  under 
great  patronage.  The  King's  one  thought  about  Parlia- 
ment was  how  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  it  as  be 
could,  with  as  little  other  business  as  possible.  Bacon's 
counsels  were  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra  in  that  so 
prosperous  but  so  disastrous  reign.  All  that  he  did  wa 
to  lend  the  authority  of  his  presence,  in  James's  most 
intimate  counsels,  to  policy  and  courses  of  which  he 
saw  the  unwisdom  and  the  perils.  James  and  Bucking- 
ham made  use  of  him  wlieu  they  wanted.  But  they 
would  have  been  veiy  diH'erent  in  their  measures  and 
their  statesmanship  if  they  had  listened  to  him. 
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Mirabeau  saiii,  what  of  com-se  liud  lieen  said  before 
him,  "On  ne  vaut,  dans  la  portie  executive  de  la  vie 
hiunaiiie,  (jue  par  le  caract^-re."  This  is  the  key  to 
Bacon's  failures  as  a  judge  and  as  a  statesman  ;  and 
why,  knowing  so  much  more  and  judging  so  much 
more  wisely  than  James  and  Buckingham,  he  must  he 
identified  with  the  misdoings  of  that  ignoble  reign.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  but  a  man  wants  more 
than  that;  he  needs  the  manliness  and  the  public  sjiirit 
to  enforce  them,  if  they  are  tiue  and  salutary.  But  this 
is  what  Bacon  had  not  He  did  not  mind  being  rebuffed  ; 
he  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  did  not  care.  But  to 
stand  up  against  the  King,  to  contradict  him  after  he 
had  spoken,  to  press  an  opinion  or  a  measure  on  a  man 
whose  belief  in  his  own  wisdom  was  infinite,  to  risk  not 
Old)'  being  set  down  as  a  dreamer,  but  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  ruin  of  being  given  over  to  the  will  of 
his  enemies,  this  Bacon  had  not  the  fibre,  or  the  stitftiess, 
or  the  self-assertion  to  do.  He  did  not  do  what  a  man 
of  firm  will  and  strength  of  purpose,  a  man  of  higli  in- 
tegrity, of  habitual  resolution,  would  have  done.  Such 
men  insist  when  they  arc  responsible,  and  when  they 
know  that  they  are  right ;  and  they  prevail,  or  accept 
the  consequences.  Bacon,  knowing  all  that  he  did, 
thinking  all  that  he  thought,  was  content  to  be  the  echo 
and  the  instrument  of  the  cleverest,  the  foolishest,  the 
vainest,  the  most  pitiably  unmanly  of  English  kings, 
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The  trL'mon<lous  suntonces  of  tliose  iliiys,  with  their 
cmshing  tines,  were  often  woree  in  sound  than  in  reality. 
They  meant  that  for  tlio  moment  a  man  was  defeated  and 
diagraced.  Hut  it  was  quito  uiidui'stood  tliat  it  did  not 
necesaarily  follow  thut  tliuy  would  \w  unforced  in  all  their 
Beverity.  The  fine  might  be  remittcil :  the  imprisonment 
shortened ;  the  ban  of  exclusion  taken  ofl'.  At  another 
turn  of  events  or  caprice,  the  man  himself  might  return 
to  favour,  and  take  his  place  in  Parliament  or  the  Coun- 
cil, as  if  nothing  had  happennd.  Hut,  of  course,  a  man 
might  have  powerful  enemies,  and  the  sentence  might  bo 
pressed.  His  fine  might  be  assigned  to  some  favourite ; 
and  he  might  be  ruined,  even  if  in  the  long  nm  he  was 
pardoned ;  or  he  might  remain  indefinitely  a  prisoner. 
Raleigh  had  remained  to  perish  at  last  in  dishonour, 
NorthumlK'rland,  lialeigli's  fellow-prisoner,  after  fifteen 
years'  captivity,  was  released  this  year.  The  year  after 
Bacon's  condemnation  such  criminals  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Somerset  were  released  from  the  Tower,  after  a  six  years' 
imprisonment  Southampton,  the  accomplice  of  Essex, 
Suflblk,  sentenced  as  late  as  1619  by  Baton  for  embezzle- 
ment, sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  which  judged  Bacon, 
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and  both  of  tbein  took  a  itroniiuent  part  in  judging 
him. 

To  Bucon  th(!  sentence  \\a.s  luiiinns.  It  firoveil  un 
irretrievablo  overthrow  as  regards  public  life,  and  though 
sntne  partii  of  it  were  remitted,  and  others  lightened,  it 
plunged  his  private  atlaii's  into  trouble  which  weigheil 
liejivily  on  him  for  his  few  remitining  years.  To  his 
tlet>p  ili-strcss  and  horror  he  ha<l  to  go  to  the  Tower  to 
satisfy  tlic  temia  of  his  scntwica  "Good  ray  Lord,"  he 
writes  to  Buckingham,  May  31,  "procure  my  warrant 
for  my  disdiargc  this  day.  Death  is  so  far  from  being 
unwelcome  to  mo,  as  I  have  called  for  it  as  far  as 
Christiiui  resolution  would  jMsmiit  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  U>  die-  heforo  the  time  of  liis  Majesty's 
grJU^e,  in  tin's  disgracefid  plaeo,  is  even  the  worst  that 
could  be."  He  was  released  after  two  or  three  days,  and 
he  thanks  Buekinghani  (June  4)  for  getting  him  out  to 
do  him  and  the  King  faithful  service  -"  wherein,  by  the 
grace  of  (lod,  your  Lordshtfi  .shall  Hnd  that  my  adversity 
hath  neither  «/«•»/  nor  ]  if  at  my  spirits."  In  the  autumn 
his  fine  wa-s  remitted  ;  that  is,  it  was  assigned  to  pereons 
nominated  bj'  Bacon,  wlio,  as  the  Crown  had  the  first 
claim  on  all  his  goods,  served  as  a  protection  against  his 
other  creditors,  who  were  many  ami  some  of  them 
clamorous ;  and  it  was  followed  by  his  pardon.  His 
«ir,  Williajiis,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
in  great  fear  of  Parliament,  tried  to  stop  the 
])urdon.  The  assignment  of  the  line,  he  said  to  Bucking- 
ham, was  a  gross  job  ;  "  it  is  much  spoken  against,  not 
for  the  matter  (for  no  man  object.s  to  that),  but  for  the 
manner,  which  is  full  of  knavery,  and  a  wicked  precedent. 
For  by  this   assignment   he  is  protected    from  all  his 
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creditors,  which  (I  dare  say)  was  neither  his  Majesty's 
nor  yoiir  Lordship's  meaning."  It  was  an  ill-natured 
and  cowardly  piece  of  official  pedantry,  to  phingc  deeper 
a  dro'n'ning  man:  but  in  the  end  the  pardon  was  passed. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  Buckingham  interfered  to 
overrule  the  Lord  Keej)er's  scniples.  Buckingham  was 
certainly  al>out  this  time  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
Bueon,  for  a  reason  which,  more  tlian  anything  else, 
discloses  the  deep  meanness  which  lurked  under  his  show 
of  magnanimity  and  pride.  He  had  chosen  this  moment 
to  ask  Bacon  for  York  House.  Tliis  meant  that  Bticnn 
would  never  more  want  it.  Even  Bacon  was  stung  by 
such  a  request  to  a  friend  in  his  condition,  and  declined 
to  part  with  it :  and  Buckingham  accordingly  was 
offended,  and  made  Ikeon  feel  it.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  think  with  Mr.  Spedding  that  for  the  sealing 
of  his  [lardon  Bacon  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices 
with  tlie  King,  not  of  Buckingham,  but  of  the  Spaniani, 
Gondomar,  with  whom  Bacon  had  always  been  on  terms 
of  conliality  and  respect,  and  wjio  at  this  time  certainly 
"  brought  about  something  on  hi.s  behalf,  which  his 
other  friends  either  had  not  dared  to  attempt,  or  had 
not  1>een  able  U)  obtain." 

But  though  Bacon  had  his  pardon,  lie  liad  not 
received  permission  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the 
C'f)url,  which  meant  that  he  could  not  live  in  London. 
His  aflairs  were  in  great  disorder,  bis  health  was  bad, 
and  ho  was  cut  olT  from  books.  He  wrote  an  appeal 
to  the  Peers  wlio  had  condemned  him,  asking  them 
t<i  intercede  with  the  King  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  liberty.  "1  am  old,"  he  wrote,  "weak,  ruined,  in 
want,  a  very  subject  of  pity."    Tlio  Tower  at  least  gave 
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him  the  neighbourhood  of  those  who  could  help  him. 
"  There  I  coidd  have  cnrnjmny,  physicians,  conference 
with  my  creditors  and  frienda  about  my  debts  und  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies  and  the 
writings  I  have  in  hnn<L  Here  I  live  u|K)n  the  sword- 
point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go  abi-oad,  dulled 
if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  comfortless,  without  com- 
|>any,  banished  from  all  opportunities  to  treat  with  any 
to  do  myself  good,  and  to  help  out  my  wrecks."  If  the 
Lords  would  recommend  his  suit  to  the  King,  "  You 
shall  do  a  work  of  charity  and  nobility,  you  shall  do  nio 
good,  you  shall  do  my  crerlitoi-s  good,  and  it  may  Im) 
yott  shall  do  posteritj'  go«j<l,  if  out  of  the  carca.so  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness  (sis  out  of  Samson's  lion) 
there  may  be  honey  gathered  fur  the  use  of  future  times." 
But  Parliament  wasdissulvcil  W-foro  the  touching  appeal 
reached  them  :  and  Bacon  hail  to  have  recourse  to  other 
expwlients.  He  consulted  .S<.dilen  about  the  technical 
legality  of  the  sentence.  Ho  appealed  to  Huckingham, 
who  vouchsafed  to  app>ear  more  jilacable.  Once  more  ho 
had  recourse  to  Gondomar,  "in  that  solitude  of  friends, 
which  is  the  base-court  of  adversity,"  as  a  man  whom  ho 
bad  *  observexl  to  have  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 
nation,  and  the  cordiality  of  ours,  and  I  am  sui'c,  the 
wit  of  lx)f)i," — and  who  had  been  e<inally  kind  to  him 
in  "  both  his  fortunes  "  ;  and  he  proposed  through  ( Jon- 
domnr  to  present  CJorhambury  tr)  Buckingham  "  for 
nothing,"  as  a  peace-oflcring.  But  the  pureliase  of  his 
liberty  was  to  c<nne  in  another  way.  Bacon  hail 
reconcile<i  himself  to  giving  up  York  House ;  but 
now  Buckingham  would  not  have  it :  he  had  found 
another  house,  ho  said,  which  suited  him  as  wclL     'i'luit 
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is  to  say,  he  did  not  now  choose  to  have  York  Hohhc 
from  Bacon  himself;  but  he  meant  to  have  it.  Accord- 
ingly, Buckingham  lot  Bacon  know  through  a  friend  ui 
Bacon's,  Sir  Edwaixl  Sackville,  that  the  price  of  his  liberty 
Ui  live  in  London  vnui  the  cession  of  York  House — not 
to  Buckingham,  but  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  Lionel 
Cranfield,  the  man  who  had  been  so  bitter  against  Bacon 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  iSir  E<lward  Sack- 
villcs  account  to  Biicoii  of  his  talk  with  Buckingham  ; 
it  is  characteristic  of  ovory  ono  concerned  :  — 

"In  tlip  forpnoon  lio  laiil  tlio  law,  hut  in  the  aftrmooii  li« 
prcaoiied  the  gosju'l  ;  wlicii,  nftiT  »)me  ruvivations  of  lhi>  nlj  tlia 
taste  coiiccriiiiig  York  Hoiiae,  Uv  most  nnlily  opciiPii  his  lienrt  uuto 
me  ;  wherein  I  read  that  whicli  aujjured  mu'li  good  towiinls  you. 
After  which  revelation  the  liook  Wiis  a;»tiiM  staled  up,  .\nd  inu-st  in 
his  own  time  only  by  hiiiisi'ir  lie  again  nianire.sted  unto  yow.  I 
have  Icavo  to  rcuienilier  Homo  of  the  vision,  and  nni  not  forbidden 
to  write  it.  Ho  vowed  (not  court  like),  but  constantly  to  ap{iear 
your  friend  so  much,  a.s  if  his  Majesty  should  .ibandoii  the  care  ol 
you,  you  should  Bharc  his  fortune  with  him.  Ho  jileased  to  tell  nii< 
how  much  ho  had  ticcn  beholden  to  you,  how  well  he  loved  you, 
how  unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house  (for  .so  he  will  needs 
understand  it) ;  but  the  close  for  all  this  was  harmonious,  since  he 
protc8te<J  he  would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  enils,  now  that 
the  world  should  sec  he  had  no  ends  ou  yuu.  He  is  in  hand  with 
the  work,  anil  therefore  will  liy  no  means  accept  of  your  otTcr, 
though  I  can  a.ssupe  you  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  him,  and 
incllowe<i  his  heart  towards  you,  and  your  geuins  directed  you 
•right  when  you  writ  that  letter  of  denial  to  the  Duko.  Tlie  King 
saw  it,  and  all  the  rest,  which  made  liim  say  unto  the  Man^uis,  you 
played  an  after-game  well  ;  and  that  now  he  hail  no  reason  to  b« 
much  offended. 

"  I  have  already  t«lke<l  of  the  Revelation,  and  now  am  to  speak 
in  ajtocalyptical  language,  which  I  ho|i«  you  will  rightly  coniiueut: 
whereof  if  you  make  difficulty,  the  bearer  can  help  you  with  tho 
key  of  the  cypher. 

"  My  Lord  Falkland  by  this  time  hath  showed  you  I.,oiidon  from 
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liigligate.  If  York  Ilniuie  inert  gone,  Ou  town  vm  yours,  and  all 
your  stniitc«t  shackles  clean  off,  besides  more  comfort  than  the  city 
nir  ouiy.  The  ilarqui^  would  be  exceeding  glad  the  Treasurer  had 
it.  This  I  know  ;  yet  this  you  must  not  know  from  me.  Bargain 
with  Mm  presently,  upon  aa  good  conditions  as  you  lan  procure,  so 
you  hare  direct  motion  from  the  Marquis  to  let  him  have  it  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  Rccret  of  it,  though  you  are  purblind  if  you  sco 
not  through  it.  I  have  told  Mr.  Jteautys  how  I  woulil  wish  your 
Lordnhip  now  to  make  an  cud  of  it  From  him  I  beseech  you  take 
it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perfonn  it.  If  you  part  not 
sp««dUy  witli  it,  you  may  defer  the  gool  which  is  approacliing  near 
you,  and  disappointing  other  aims  (which  must  either  shortly 
receive  content  or  never),  p<Tha]«  anew  yield  matter  of  disconteut, 
though  you  maybe  iudee"!  as  iunoceutas  Ix'fore.  Klake  the  Treasurer 
believe  that  since  the  Manpiis  will  by  no  means  accept  of  it,  and 
thutyou  must  jiart  with  it,  you  aiv  more  willing  to  pleasure  him  than 
anyboily  else,  because  you  arc  given  to  understand  my  Ixnil  Marquis 
so  inrlineii ;  which  inclination,  if  the  Trea.surer  shortly  send  unto 
you  about  it,  desire  may  be  more  clearly  manifested  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been  ;  sinc«  as  I  remember  none  hitherto  hath  toM  you  in 
Urminit  terminanlibus  that  the  Marquis  desires  you  should  gratify 
the  Treasurer.  I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs,  and  that  my  Lord 
Marquis  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it  ;  and  so  I  wish  too,  for  your 
good ;  yet  would  not  it  were  absolutely  passed  until  my  Lord 
Marquis  did  send  or  write  unto  you  to  let  him  have  it  ;  for  then  his 
K>  dispocing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  it,  and  your  Lordship  freed  from  doing  it 
otherwise  than  to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will  and 
way." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  Cranfield  got  it,  it 
soon  pa8se<l  into  Buckingham's  hands.  "  Bacon  con- 
sented to  part  with  his  house,  and  Buckingham  in  return 
conscnte*!  to  give  him  his  lihcrty."  Yet  Bacon  coiilil  wntc. 
to  him,  "  low  as  I  am,  I  had  rather  snjnum  in  a  collogc 
in  Cambridge  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any  other 
but  yourself."  "As  for  York  House,"  ho  bi<!.-i  Tol)y 
Matthews  to  let  Buckingham  know,  "that  irhtther  in  a 
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tiraighl  line  or  a  compass  /tn«,  I  meant  it  for  his  Lordship, 
in  the  way  which  I  thought  might  please  him  best" 
But  liberty  <litl  not  mean  either  money  or  recovered 
honour.  All  his  life  long  he  had  made  light  of  Ix^ing  in 
debt ;  bnt  since  his  fall  this  was  no  longer  a  condition 
ea«y  to  bear.  He  had  to  beg  some  kind  of  pension  of 
the  King.  He  hod  to  beg  of  Buckingham ;  "  a  small 
matter  for  my  debts  would  Jo  me  more  good  now  than 
double  a  twelvemonth  hence.  I  have  lost  six  thousand 
by  the  year,  besides  caps  and  courtesies.  Two  things  I 
may  assure  your  Lordship.  The  one,  that  I  shall  lead 
such  a  course  of  life  as  whatsoever  the  King  doth  for 
rac  shall  rather  sort  to  his  Majesty's  and  yotu-  Lordship's 
honour  than  to  envj- :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men 
talk,  I  can  play  the  good  htisband,  and  the  King's  bounty 
shall  not  be  lost." 

It  might  be  supposcxl  from  the  tone  of  theae  applica- 
tions that  Bacon's  mind  was  Iwwcd  clown  and  crushed  by 
the  extremity  of  his  misfortune.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  In  hi.s  behaviour  during  his 
accusation  there  was  little  trace  of  that  Irigh  spirit  and 
fortitude  shown  by  far  inferior  men  under  like  disiistcrs. 
Hut  the  moment  the  tremendous  strain  of  his  misfortiuies 
was  taken  off,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  recovered  itself.  The 
Ituoyancy  of  his  hopefulness,  the  elasticity  of  his  energj', 
are  as  remarkable  as  his  profound  depression.  When 
the  end  was  approaching  his  thought's  turued  at  once  to 
other  work  to  bo  d.me,  ready  iu  ])lan,  ready  to  be  taken 
up  and  tinished.  At  the  close  of  his  last  desperate  letter 
to  the  King  lie  cannot  resist  finishing  at  once  with  a 
jest,  aud  with  the  prosjiect  of  two  great  literary  imiler 
takings — 
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"This  is  my  lut  suit  which  I  shall  make  to  your  Majesty  in  this 
baanea,  prostntiiig  myself  at  your  mercy  seat,  after  tifteen  years 
■ervice,  wherein  I  have  sorved  your  Majesty  in  my  poor  emlcavoura 
with  an  entire  heart,  and,  as  I  presumed  to  say  uuto  your  Majesty, 
am  still  a  virgin  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  and  crown  ; 
and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  steps  of  honoar  I  be  not  pre- 
cipitated altogether.  But  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  fnrder,  and  present  your  Majesty  with  a 
bribe.  For  if  your  Majesty  will  give  me  pence  and  leisure,  and  Cod 
gire  me  life,  1  wUl  present  your  Majesty  with  a  good  history  of 
Eagiand,  and  a  better  digest  of  your  laws." 

The  Tower  did,  indeed,  to  use  a  word  of  the  time, 
"mate"  him.  But  the  moment  he  was  out  of  it,  his 
qnick  and  fertile  mind  was  immediately  at  work  in  all 
dirt«ction8s  reaching  after  all  kinds  of  plans,  miikitig 
proof  of  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  retrieve  the  past, 
arranging  all  kinds  of  work  according  as  events  might 
point  out  the  way.  His  projects  for  history,  for  law, 
for  philosophy,  for  letters,  occupy  quite  as  much  of  his 
thoughts,  as  his  pardon  and  his  debts  ;  and  they,  we  have 
seen,  occupied  a  good  deal.  If  he  was  pusillanimous  in 
the  moment  of  the  stonn,  his  spirit,  his  force,  his 
varied  interest*,  returned  the  moment  the  storm  was 
past  His  self-reliance,  which  was  boundless,  revived. 
He  never  allowcil  himself  to  think,  however  men  of 
his  own  time  might  judge'  him,  that  the  future  world 
would  mistake  him.  "  Aliqim  fui  inter  liros,"  he  writes 
to  Gondomar,  "  iwijiie  omnino  inienwriar  apnd  jmxlerim." 
Even  in  bis  time  he  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  honour  and  power.  He  compareil  himself  to 
Demosthenes,  to  Cicero,  to  Seneca,  to  Marcus  Livius, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  comipt  dealings  as  he 
had  been,  and  had  all  recovered  favour  and  po.sition. 
Lookers-on    were    puzzled   and    shocked.      "He  has," 
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writes  Chamberlain,  "no  manner  of  feeling  of  his  fall, 
but  continuing  vaiu  and  idle  in  all  his  humours  as  when 
he  was  at  the  highest."     "  I  am  said,"  Bacon  liimsel{| 
writes,  "to  have  a  feather  in  my  head." 

Men  were  mistaken.  His  thoughts  were,  for  the 
moment,  more  than  ever  turned  to  the  futiire ;  but  he 
had  not  given  up  hope  of  having  a  good  deal  to  say  yet 
to  the  affairs  of  the  present  Strangely  enough,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  the  very  summer  after  that  fatal  spring 
of  1621  the  King  called  for  hia  opinion  concerning  the 
reformation  of  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  Bacon,  just  sen- 
tenced for  corruption  and  still  unpardoned,  proceeds 
to  give  his  advice  as  if  ho  were  a  Privy  Counsellor 
in  confidential  employment.  Early  in  the  following 
year  ho,  according  to  his  fashion,  surveyed  his  position, 
and  drew  up  a  paper  of  memoranda,  like  the  notes  of 
the  Cmnmeniariiis  Sdutiis  of  1608,  about  points  to  be 
urged  to  the  King  at  an  interview.  Why  should  not 
the  King  employ  him  again  ?  "  Youi-  Majesty  never  chid 
mo ;"  and  as  to  his  condemnation,  "  as  the  fault  was 
not  against  your  Majesty,  so  my  fall  was  not  your  act." 
"Therefore,"  he  goes  on,  "if  your  Majesty  do  at  any 
time  find  it  fit  for  your  affairs  to  employ  me  publicly 
upon  the  stage,  I  shall  so  live  and  spend  my  time  as 
neither  discontinuance  shall  disable  mo  nor  adversity 
shall  discourage  mo,  nor  anything  that  I  do  give  any 
new  scandal  or  envy  upon  mo."  He  insists  very  strongly 
that  the  King's  service  never  miscarried  in  his  hands, 
for  he  simply  carried  out  the  King's  wise  counsels. 
"That  his  Majesty's  business  never  miscarriod  in  my 
hands  I  do  not  impute  to  any  extraordinary  ability  in 
myself,  but  to  my  freedom  from  any  particular,  cither 
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friends  or  ends,  and  my  careful  receipt  of  his  directions, 
being,  as  I  have  fomiorly  said  to  him,  but  as  a  bucket 
and  cistern  to  that  fountain — a  bucket  to  draw  foith, 
a  cisteni  to  iiresorve."  lie  is  not  afraid  of  the  ap})aront 
slight  to  the  censure  passed  on  him  by  Pai-liameiit. 
"  For  envy,  it  is  an  almanack  of  the  old  year,  and  as  a 
friend  of  mine  said,  I'arluiment  died  penitent  tmranh  me." 
"  What  the  King  bestows  on  me  will  be  further  seen 
tlian  on  Paul's  steeple."  "There  bo  mountebanks,  as 
well  in  the  civil  body,  as  in  the  natural  ;  I  ever  serveil 
his  Majesty  with  modesty  ;  no  shouting,  no  umlertak- 
ing."  In  the  odd  fa.shion  of  the  time,  a  fashion  in  which 
no  one  more  delighted  than  himself,  he  lays  liold  of 
sacred  words  to  give  point  to  his  argument 

••  I  may  allude  to  the  three  petitions  of  the  Litany — Libera  now 
Domint ;  parte  nobis,  Dominc  ;  exaudi  nos,  Domine.  In  the  first, 
I  un  persttadod  that  his  Majesty  liaJ  a  uiiml  to  do  it,  and  could  not 
conveniently  in  reaped  of  hin  alTairs.  In  the  second,  he  hath  done 
it  in  my  fine  and  pardon.  In  the  third,  he  hath  likewisiu  (ler- 
fonned,  in  restoring  to  the  light  of  his  conntenauce." 

But  if  the  King  did  not  sec  fit  to  restore  him  to  iiu1>lic 
employment,  he  would  bo  ready  to  give  private  counsel; 
and  he  would  apply  himself  to  any  "  literary  province  " 
that  the  King  appointed.  "  I  am  like  groimd  fresh.  If  I 
be  left  to  myself  I  will  graze  and  Ixiar  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  but  if  the  King  will  plough  me  uj)  again,  and  sow 
mc  with  anything,  I  hope  to  give  him  some  yield." 
jYour  Majesty  hath  power  ;  I  have  faith.  Therefore 
airacle  may  be  wrought."  And  he  proposes,  for 
matters  in  which  his  pen  might  lie  useful,  first,  as 
"active"  works,  the  recompiling  of  laws  ;  the  disposing 
of  wards,  and  generally   the  education  of   youth  -.  the 
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reg«]fttion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts ;  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Trude  :  and  for  "  uouteniplative,"  the  continuation 
of  the  historj'  of  Henry  VIII. ;  a  general  treatise  de 
I^ffihw  d  JuMilui ;  and  tiie  "  Holy  War,"  against  the 
Oltonianu. 

When  he  wrote  this  he  hatl  already  shown  ■what  his 
unijuolleil  energy  could  accomplish.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  aft«r  his  comloranation,  amiil  all  the  worries 
and  inconveniences  of  that  time,  movinf;  about  from 
place  to  jjlacL',  without  hh  hooks,  and  without  free  access 
to  papers  and  rtcoi-ds,  he  hail  written  liis  History  of 
lUnnj  I'll  The  theme  had,  no  doubt,  been  long  in 
his  head.  But  (he  book  was  the  firet  attempt  at  pliilo- 
Bophical  history  in  the  language,  and  it  at  once  takes 
rank  with  all  that  the  world  had  yet  seen,  in  classical 
times  and  more  recently  in  Italy,  of  such  historj'.  He ' 
sent  the  book,  among  otho^'  persons,  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  with  a  phrase,  tlie  translation  of  a  trite  Latin 
comniotiplaco,  which  way  hiivo  been  tlie  parent  of  one 
which  became  famous  in  our  time  ;  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  absolute  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  own 
work. 


"  I  hare  read  in  bookx  that  it  is  accounted  a  great  blin  for  a 
man  to  have  Leisure  tn'lh  HitnouT.  That  wa.<i  never  my  fortone. 
For  time  was,  I  had  Honour  wittiout  Leisure ;  and  now  I  liaw 
LeiiUTt  vnUunU  Honour.  .  .  .  But  my  desire  is  now  to  li.ire  Ltimrrt 
viOunU  LoiUring,  and  not  to  become  an  abbey -lubber,  as  the  old 
jiTovprb  was,  but  to  )'ield  some  fruit  of  my  private  life.  ...  If 
King  Henrj-  were  alive  again,  I  hope  verily  he  would  not  be  so 
angry  with  mo  for  not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  aeeingi 
kimatlf  so  truly  deacribed  in  colours  that  will  Ust  aad  b«  be- 
lieved." 

But  tlie  tide  had  turned  against  him  for  good.     A  few 
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tut  words,  a  few  grudging  doles  of  money  to  relieve  his 
pressing  wanUi,  and  those  sometimes  Intercepted  and 
{lerhaps  never  lightly  granted  from  an  Excheqner  whifli 
even  Crantichl's  finance  conld  not  keep  filled,  were  ail  the 
graces  that  descended  upon  him  from  those  fountains  of 
goodness  in  which  he  professed  to  tnist  with  such  bound- 
less faitk  The  King  did  not  want  him,  i>erhap8  did  not 
trust  him,  perhaps  did  not  really  like  him.  "When  the 
Xufum  Organiim  came  out  all  that  ho  had  to  say  utiout  it 
was  in  the  shai)e  of  a  profane  jest  that  "it  was  like 
the  peace  of  God — it  passed  all  understanding."  Other 
men  had  the  ear  of  Buckingham  ;  shrewd  practical  men 
of  business  like  Cranfield,  who  hated  Bacon'tj  loose  and 
careless  ways,  or  the  clever  ecclesiastic  Williams,  whose 
counsel  had  steered  Buckingham  safel)'  through  the  tem- 
pest that  wrecked  Bacon,  and  who,  with  no  legal  training, 
had  been  placed  in  Bacon's  seat  "  I  thought,"  said 
Bacon,  "that  I  .should  have  known  my  successor."  Wil. 
liam«,  for  his  palt,  charged  Bacon  with  trying  to  cheat 
his  creditors,  when  his  fine  was  remittetl.  \\'ith  no  ojicn 
quarrel.  Bacon's  relations  to  Biu-kingham  l>ccanie  more 
ceremonious  and  guanled  ;  the  "  jMy  singular  good  Lord' 
of  tike  former  lettera  becomes,  now  that  Buckingham  had 
lisen  so  high  and  Bacon  had  sunk  so  low,  "  Excellent 
Lord.''  The  one  fri'jnd  to  whom  Bacon  had  once  wished 
to  owe  everything,  had  become  the  great  man,  now  only 
to  be  approached  with  "  sweet  meats "  and  elaborate 
courtesy.  But  it  was  no  use.  His  full  jvardon  Bucon  did 
not  get,  though  earnestly  suing  for  it,  that  he  might  not 
"die  in  ignominj-."  He  never  sat  again  in  Parliament.. 
The  Frovostahip  of  Eton  fell  vacant,  and  Bacou's  hopes 
were  kindled.     "  It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune. 
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The  College  and  School  I  do  not  doubt  but  1  shall  make 
to  flourish."  But  Buckingham  had  promised  it  to  some 
nameless  follower,  and  by  some  process  of  exchange  it 
went  to  Sir  Henry  Wutton.  His  English  history  was 
oflered  in  vain.  His  digest  of  the  Laws  was  offered  in 
vain.  In  vain  he  «Tote  a  memorandum  on  the  regulation 
of  usurj' ;  notes  of  advice  to  Buckingham ;  elaborate 
reports  and  notes  of  speeches  about  a  war  with  Spain, 
when  that  for  a  while  loomed  before  the  country.  In 
vain  he  uflected  iiti  interest  which  he  coidd  hiinljy  have 
felt  in  the  Spanish  marriage,  and  t!ie  escapade  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Prince  Churlos,  which  "began,"  he  wrote, 
"  like  a  fable  of  the  jioets,  but  deserveil  all  in  a  piece  a 
worthy  namition."  In  vain,  when  the  Spanish  niari'iage 
was  off  and  the  French  was  on,  he  projioscd  to  offer  to 
Buckingham  "  his  sciTJce  to  live  a  summer  as  upon  mine 
own  delight  at  Paris,  to  settle  a  fast  intelligence  between 
France  and  us  ; "  "I  have  somewhat  of  the  French,"  he 
said,  "  I  love  birds,  as  the  King  doth."  '  Public  patronage 
and  public  employment  were  at  an  enrl  for  him.  His 
petitions  to  the  King  and  Buckingham  ceased  to  be  for 
office,  but  for  the  clearing  of  his  name,  and  for  the  means 
of  living.  It  is  piteous  to  read  the  earnestness  of  his 
request«.  "  Help  me  (ilcar  Sovereign  lonl  and  master), 
pity  me  so  far  a»  that  I  who  have  borne  a  bag  be  not 
now  in  my  age  foi-ced  in  effect  to  hear  a  wallet."  The 
words  are  from  a  carefully-prepared  and  rhetorical  letter 
which  was  not  sent,  but  they  express  what  he  added  to 
a  letter  jircsenting  the  De  AxigiH^ntk ;  "dd  Ffstra  Mujcstoi 
(/bolum  Belvsdi-ui."  Again,  "  I  pro.strate  my.self  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet ;  I  your  ancient  sci'vant,  now  sixty-four  years 
old  in  age,  luid  three  years  and  five  months  old  in  misery. 
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I  ilesire  not  fiom  your  Majesty  means,  nor  place,  nor 
employment,  but  only  after  so  long  a  time  of  expiation, 
a  complete  and  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be 
removed  from  me  and  from  my  memory  and  iwstority, 
that  I  die  not  a  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  your 
MajeMj',  as  1  am  to  God,  nova  crmtiini."  Hut  tht-  punloii 
never  came.  Sir  John  Bcimett,  who  had  been  cimdennied 
as  a  corrupt  judge  by  the  same  Parliament,  and  butween 
whose  case  anil  IW-on's  there  wua  us  much  difference, 
"  I  will  not  say  as  Ijotween  black  and  white,  but  as  be- 
tween black  and  gi'ey,"  had  got  his  full  pai-don,  "and 
they  say  shall  sit  in  Parliament."  Lonl  Suffolk  h:id  been 
one  of  Bacon's  judges.  "  I  hojje  I  deserve  not  to  bo  the 
only  outcast."  But  whether  the  Court  did  not  care,  or 
whether,  as  he  once  suspected,  there  was  some  old  enemy 
like  Coke,  who  "had  a  tooth  against  him,"  and  was 
■watching  any  favour  shown  him,  he  died  without  his 
wish  lieing  fulfilled,  "  to  live  out  of  want  and  to  die  out 
of  ignominy." 

Bacon  was  undoubtedly  an  impoverished  man,  and 
straitened  in  his  means ;  but  this  must  be  understood  as 
in  relation  t«  the  rank  and  position  which  he  .still  held, 
and  the  work  which  he  wanted  done  for  the  In,it(wralio. 
His  will,  dated  a  few  months  Ixifore  his  death,  shows 
that  it  woidd  be  a  mi.stake  to  su[ipose  that  he  was  in 
penury.  He  no  doubt  often  wanted  ready  money,  and 
might  1k5  vexed  by  creditors.  But  ho  kujit  a  largo 
household,  and  was  able  to  live  in  comfort  at  Clray's 
Inn  or  at  Gorhambury.  A  man  who  .speaks  in  his  will 
of  his  "four  coach  geldings  and  his  best  caroache," 
besides  many  legacies,  and  who  proposes  to  found  two 
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lectures  at  the  universities,  may  have  troubles  about 
debts  and  be  cramped  in  his  expenditure ;  but  it  is  only 
relatively  to  his  station  that  ho  can  be  said  to  bo  poor. 
And  to  subordiniite  officers  of  the  Treasury  who  kept 
him  out  of  his  rights,  he  could  still  wiito  a  sharp  letter, 
full  of  his  old  foi'co  and  edge.  A  few  tnonths  before  his 
death  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Lonl  Treasurer  Ley,  who 
probably  had  uia<le  some  difficulty  aoout  a  claim  for 
money  : — 

"  Mv  Loitii— I  liiinilily  untrcat  your  Lorilsliip,  niid  (if  I  may  ase 
tlie  word)  aiivisc  your  Lordship  to  make  me  a  hotter  aaawiT.  Your 
Lordship  i.H  iiitercsscd  in  honour,  is  tliR  opinion  of  all  that  hear  how 
I  am  dtaJt  with.  If  your  LonUhip  malice  me  for  Long's  cause, 
surely  it  was  one  of  the  juatcst  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Clianccry. 
I  will  avouch  it ;  and  how  deeply  I  waa  tenipteil  therein,  your 
Lordship  knowoth  best.  Your  I^rd.thip  may  do  well  to  think  of 
your  gravii  as  I  do  of  mine  ;  and  to  beware  of  hanlness  of  heart. 
And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither  yoar  Lonlship 
nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that 
shall  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place. 

"20th  Juno  1825.  Fit.  St.  Albak." 

Bacon  always  claimed  that  ho  was  not  "  vindicative." 
But  considering  how  Bishop  Williams,  when  he  was 
Lord  Keeper,  had  charge<l  Bacon  with  "  knavery  "  and 
"  deceiving  his  creditors  "  in  the  an-angements  about  his 
fine,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  to  (ind  that  at  the  end  of 
his  life  Bacon  had  so  completely  made  friends  with  him 
that  he  choso  him  as  the  person  to  whom  he  meant  to 
leave  his  speeches  and  letters,  wldeh  he  was  "willing 
should  not  be  lost,"  and  also  the  charge  of  superintending 
two  {oundations  of  £200  a  year  for  Natural  Science  at 
the  universities.     And  the  Bishop  accepted  the  charge. 

The  end  of  this,  one  of  the  most  jmthetic  of  histories. 
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was  at  hand  ',  the  cnil  was  not  the  letu;  pathetic  because  it 
came  in  so  homely  a  fashion.  On  a  cold  day  in  March, 
he  stopped  his  coach  in  the  snow  on  liis  way  to  Highgate, 
to  try  the  effect  of  cold  in  an-esting  jmtrefaction.  He 
bought  a  hen  from  u  woman  by  the  way,  and  stuffed  it 
with  snow.  He  was  taken  with  a  bad  chill,  which  forced 
him  to  slop  at  a  strange  honsc,  Lonl  Anindel's,  to  whom 
he  wrote  Lis  last  letter,  a  letter  of  apology  for  using 
his  house.  He  did  not  write  the  letter  as  a  dying 
niaiL  But  disease  had  fa8tene<l  on  him.  A  few  days 
after,  early  on  Easter  morning,  April  9th,  1626,  he  passed 
away.  He  was  buried  at  St  Albans,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  "the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls 
of  old  Vcnilam."  "For  my  name  and  memory,"  he 
said  in  his  will,  "  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages."  So  he 
died  :  the  brightest,  richest,  largest  mind  but  one,  in  the 
■ge  which  had  seen  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows ;  so 
bright  ami  rich  and  large  that  there  have  been  found 
those  who  identify  him  with  the  writer  of  Hamlet  and 
Olltellu.  That  is  idle.  Bacon  could  no  more  have  written 
the  plays  than  Shakespeare  could  have  prophesied  the  " 
triumphs  of  natural  philosophy.  So  ended  a  career,  than 
which  no  other  in  his  time  had  grander  and  nobler  aims, 
aims,  however  mistaken,  for  the  greatness  and  good  of 
England,  aims  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So  ended  a  career 
which  had  mounted  slowly  and  painfully,  but  resolutely, 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness,  greatness  full  of 
honour  and  beneficent  activity,  suddenly  to  plunge  down 
to  depths  where  honour  and  hope  were  irrecoverable.  So 
dosed,  iu  disgrace  and  disappointment  and  neglect,  the 
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luat  sad  chapter  of  a  life  ■which  hud  begun  so  brightly, 
which  had  achieved  such  permanent  triumphs,  which  had 
lost  itself  80  often  in  the  tangles  of  insincerity  and  evil 
custom,  which  was  disfigured  and  marred  by  great  mis- 
fortunes and  still  more  by  great  mistakes  of  his  own, 
wiiich  was  in  many  ways  misunderstood  not  only  by  his 
generation  but  by  himself,  but  which  he  left  in  the  con- 
stant and  almost  unaccountable  faith  that  it  would  be 
imderstood  antl  greatly  honoured  by  |>osterity.  With 
all  its  glories,  it  was  the  greatest  shipwreck,  the  greatest 
tragedy,  of  an  age  which  saw  many. 

But  in  these  gloomy  and  dreary  days  of  depression 
and  vain  hope  to  which  his  letters  bear  witness — "  three 
years  and  five  months  old  in  misery,"  again  later,  "a 
long  cleansing  week  of  five  yeare'  expiation  and  more" — 
his  interest  in  his  great  undeitakiiig  and  hi.>*  industry 
never  flagged.  The  King  did  not  want  what  ho  offered, 
did  not  want  his  hi.stories,  did  not  want  his  licl[)  about 
law.  Well,  then,  he  had  work  of  his  own  on  which  his 
heart  was  sot ;  and  if  the  King  did  not  want  his  time, 
he  had  the  more  for  himself.  Even  in  the  busy  days  of 
his  Chancellorship  he  had  prepared  and  carried  through 
the  press  the  Nmiim  Onjaniim,  which  lie  published  on  the 
very  eve  of  his  fall.  It  was  one  of  those  works  which 
quicken  a  man's  powers,  and  prove  to  him  what  ho  can 
do  ;  and  it  had  its  effect.  His  mind  was  never  more  alert 
than  in  these  j-ears  of  advemty,  his  laboiu-  never  more 
indefatigable,  his  powers  of  expression  never  more  keen 
aud  versatile  and  strong.  Besides  the  jKiliti(Mil  writings 
of  grave  argument  for  which  he  found  time,  these  five 
years  teem  with  the  results  of  work.  In  the  year  before 
his  death  he  sketched  out  once  more,  in  a  letter  to  a 
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Venetian  correspondent,  Fra  Fulgenzio,  the  friend  of 
Sarpi,  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  on  which  he  was  still 
busy,  though  with  fast  diminishing  hopes  of  seeing  it 
finished.  To  another  foreign  corresjwndent,  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Annccy,  and  a  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, Father  Baranzan,  who  had  raised  some  questions 
about  Bacon's  method,  and  had  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  witix  metaphysics,  he  wrote  in  eager  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  interest  which  his  writintrs  had  excited,  and 
innisting  on  the  paramount  necessity,  above  everything,  of 
the  obaer%'ation  of  facts  and  of  natural  history,  out  of 
which  philosophy  may  be  built.  But  the  most  comprehen- 
sive v\e\T  of  his  intellectual  projects  in  all  directions,  "  the 
fullest  account  of  his  own  personal  feelings  and  designs 
aa  a  writer  which  we  have  from  his  own  pen,"  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  venerable  friend  of  hi,s  early  (lays. 
Bishop  Andrewes,  who  died  a  few  months  after  him. 
Part,  he  says,  of  his  Instmiratw,  "  the  work  in  mine  own 
judgement  (.«i  winqmim  fallit  iituKjo)  I  do  most  esteem," 
has  been  publi8he<l :  but  because  he  "doubts  that  it 
flies  too  high  over  men's  hoa<ls,"  he  proposes  "  to  draw  it 
down  to  the  sense"  by  examples  of  Natural  History. 
He  has  enlarged  and  translated  the  Adrancentent  into 
the  De  Anipnmlif.  "Because  he  could  not  altogether 
desert  the  civil  person  that  ho  had  borne,"  he  had  bepni 
a  work  on  Laws,  intermediate  between  jihilosojjhical 
jurisprudence  and  techniral  law.  He  had  hojied  to  com- 
pile a  digest  of  English  law,  but  found  it  nuiro  than  ho 
could  do  alone,  and  had  Inid  it  aside.  The  Instaumtw 
had  contemplated  the  goo<l  of  men  "  in  the  dowries  of 
nature:"  the  L<iu's,  their  goo<l  "in  society  and  the 
dowries  of  government."      As   he   owed   duty   to   his 
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country,  and  cnuld  no  longer  do  it  service,  he  meant  to 
do  it  honour  by  his  history  of  Henry  VIL  His  Essaifs 
were  but  "recreations":  and  remembering  that  all  his 
writings  had  hitherto  "gone  all  into  the  City  and  none 
into  the  Temple,"  he  wished  to  make  "some  poor 
oblation,"  and  therefore  had  chosen  an  argument  mixed 
of  religious  and  civil  considerations,  the  dialogue  of 
"an  Holy  War"  against  the  Ottoman,  which  he  never 
finished,  but  wliich  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  Andrewes, 
"in  respect  of  our  ancient  and  private  acquiiintance,  and 
because  amongst  the  men  of  our  times  I  hold  you  in 
special  reverence." 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  in  regard  to  a 
friend  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  what  was  Bacon  as  regards 
religion  1  And  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  can  admit  of 
no  doubt.  The  obvious  and  superficial  thing  to  say  is 
that  his  religion  was  but  an  official  one,  a  tribute  to  cus- 
tom and  opinion.  But  it  was  not  so.  Both  in  his  philo- 
sophical thinking,  aii<l  in  the  feelings  of  his  mind  in  the 
various  accidents  and  occasions  of  life.  Bacon  was  a 
ri'ligious  man,  with  a  serioii.s  and  genuine  religion.  His 
sense  of  the  tnith  and  greatness  of  religion  was  aa  real 
as  his  sense  of  the  truth  and  greatness  of  nature ;  they 
were  interlaced  together,  and  could  not  l>e  separated, 
though  they  were  to  be  studied  separately  and  inde- 
pendently. The  call,  rej>eated  through  all  his  works 
from  the  earliest  to  the  iiksl,  A/  Fiilri  f/im  FuUi  stmt, 
was  a  warning  against  confusing  the  two,  but  was  an 
earnest  recognition  of  the  claims  of  eack  The  solemn 
religious  words  in  which  his  prefaces  and  general  state- 
ments often  wind  up  with  thanksgiving  and  hojm  oud 
prayer,  are  no  mere  words  of  course ;  they  breathe  the 
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spirit  of  the  deepest  conviction.  It  is  true  that  he  tttkes 
the  rc'h'gion  of  Christendom  as  he  finds  it.  The  grounds 
of  boliff,  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason,  the  profoiuider 
inqin'ries  into  the  hosi.s  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
Eternal  and  Invisible,  are  out  of  the  circle  within  which 
he  works.  What  we  now  call  the  philosophy  of  religion 
is  ahsent  from  his  ^r^itings.  In  truth,  liis  mind  was  not 
qualified  to  grapple  with  such  questions.  There  is  no 
sign  in  his  writings  that  he  ever  tried  his  strength 
against  them  ;  that  he  ever  cared  to  go  below  the  surface 
into  the  hidden  things  of  mind  and  what  mind  duals 
with  above  and  beyond  sense — those  metaphysical  difti- 
cultics  and  deiiths,  as  wo  call  them,  which  there  is  no 
escaping,  and  which  are  as  hanl  to  explore  and  as  dan- 
gerous to  mistAko  as  the  forces  and  combinations  of 
external  nature.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  hail 
not  a-s^ked  all  the  questions  that  others  have  asked,  that 
he  ho^l  not  thought  out  his  re^K|hle  faith.  His  reli- 
gion was  not  one  of  mere  vagiSantiment ;  it  was  the 
result  of  reflection  and  deliberate  judgment.  It  waa 
the  discriminating  and  intelligent  (')iiircli  of  P^ngland 
religion  of  Hooker  and  Andrcwos,  which  had  gone  back 
to  something  deeper  and  nobler  in  Christianity  than 
the  jtopniar  Calvinism  of  the  earlier  Reformatifm  ;  and 
though  sternly  hostile  to  the  system  of  the  Papacy,  both 
on  religious  and  political  grounds,  attempted  to  judge  it 
with  knowledije  and  justice.  Tills  deliberate  character 
of  his  belief  is  sho\vn  in  the  remarkable  Confession  of 
Faith  which  he  left  behind  him  :  a  closely-reasoned  and 
nol)Iy-ex pressed  survey  of  Christian  theology — "  a  s?<n»- 
nui  tlifoltxjiie,  <ligested  into  seven  pages  of  the  finest 
English  of  the  days  when  its  tones  were  finest."     "The 
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entire  scheme  of  Christian  theology,"  as  Mr.  Spodding 
says,  "  is  constantly  in  his  thoughts ;  underlies  every- 
thing; defines  for  him  the  limits  of  human  speculation  ; 
and,  as  often  as  the  coui'se  of  inquir}'  touches  at  any 
point  the  Ijouitdary  line,  never  f;iils  to  present  itself. 
There  is  hanlly  any  occasion  or  any  kind  of  argument 
into  which  it  does  not  at  one  time  or  another  incidentally 
introduce  itself."  Douhtless  it  was  a  religion  which  in 
him  was  oorapatiblo,  as  it  has  been  in  othei-s,  with 
grave  faults  of  temperament  and  character.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  honest,  that  it  elevated 
his  thoughts,  that  it  wa.s  a  refuge  and  stay  in  the  times 
of  trouble. 


CHAPTEK    Vm 


BACONS    PHILOSOPHY 


Bacon  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  post-erity  forgives 
a  great  deal,  for  tiie  greatness  of  what  ho  iias  dono  ami 
attempted  for  posterity.  It  is  idle,  unless  all  lionest 
juiJgment  is  forogone,  to  disgniso  the  many  deplorable 
ahortcomings  of  his  life ;  it  is  unjust  to  have  one  measure 
for  him,  and  another  for  those  about  him  and  opposed 
to  him.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  temper, 
in  honesty,  in  labour,  in  humility,  in  reverence,  he  was 
the  most  i>erfect  example  that  the  world  had  yet  seen 
of  the  student  of  nature,  the  enthusiast  for  knowledge. 
That  such  a  man  was  tempted  and  fell,  and  suffered  the 
Nemesis  of  his  fall,  is  an  instance  of  the  awful  truth 
embodied  in  the  tragedy  of  Fmifl.  lint  his  genuine 
devotion,  so  unwearied  and  so  paramount,  to  a  great 
idea  ami  a  great  purpose  for  the  gooil  of  all  gene- 
rations to  come,  must  shield  Iiiui  from  the  insult  of 
Pope's  famous  and  shallow  eingram.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  sin.s,  and  they  were  many,  he  cannot  have 
been  the  "meanest  of  mankinil,"  who  lived  and  die<I, 
holding  luialtered,  amid  temptations  and  falLs,  so  noble 
.1  conception  nf  the  use  and  calling  of  Jiis  life  :  the  duty 
and  service  of  lu'lpiii^  Iii.i  lirctliiau  to  know  as  they  had 
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never  yot  learned  to  know.  Tliat  thought  never  left 
him ;  the  obligations  it  imposed  were  never  forgotten  in 
the  crush  and  heat  of  business ;  tlie  toils,  thankless  ul 
the  time,  whii-h  it  heaped  upon  him  in  adilition  to  the 
burdens  of  pubh'c  life,  were  never  refused.  Nothing 
diverted  him,  nothing  made  him  despair.  He  was  not 
discouraged  berauso  he  was  not  understoofL  There 
never  vras  ajiy  one  in  whoso  life  the  " Souvt'ra'meJi  du  hit" 
was  more  certain  and  more  apjiarent ;  and  that  object 
was  the  second  greatest  that  man  can  have.  To  teach 
men  to  know  is  only  next  to  making  them  good. 

The  Baconian  philosophy,  the  reforms  of  the  Nomini 
OrffaiiiiMy  the  method  of  experiment  and  induction,  are 
commonplaces,  and  sometimes  lead  to  a  misconception  of 
what  Bacon  did.  Bacon  is,  and  is  not,  the  founder  of 
modem  science.  A\'hat  Bacon  believed  could  be  done, 
what  he  hoped  and  ihvineil,  for  the  correction  and 
development  of  human  knowledge,  was  one  thing  ;  what 
his  methods  were,  and  how  far  they  wore  successful  is 
another.  It  would  hardl}'  be  untrue  to  say  that  though 
Bacon  is  the  parent  of  modem  science,  his  methods  con- 
tributed nothing  to  its  actual  discoveries  ;  ni-ither  by 
jiossibility  could  tiiej'  have  done  so.  The  great  and 
wonderful  work  which  the  world  owes  to  him  was  in 
the  idea,  and  not  in  the  execution.  The  idea  was  that 
the  systematic  and  wide  examination  of  facts  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  science,  and  that  till  tills  had 
been  done  faithfully  and  impartially,  with  all  the  a]>])li- 
ances  and  all  the  safeguards  that  expericmc  ami  fore- 
thought could  suggest,  all  generalisations,  all  anticijut- 
tionp  from  mere  reasoning,  must  be  acljonrnnl  and 
postponed  ;  and  further,  that  sought  on  these  conditions, 
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knowledge,  certain  -and  fruitful,  beyond  all  that  men 
then  imagined,  could  be  attained  His  was  the  faith  of 
the  discoverer,  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  But  liia  was  not  the  warrior's  arm,  the 
engineer's  skill,  the  architect's  creativeness.  "  I  only 
sound  the  clarion,"  he  says,  "  but  I  enter  not  into  the 
battle ; "  ami,  witli  a  Greek  quotation  very  rare  with 
him,  he  compares  himself  to  one  of  Homer's  pe^iceful 
heralds,  j^aipcre  ioJpi'KC«,  A/os  ay-ytAoi  »)<)<  koI  dvSpuiv. 
Even  he  knew  not  the  full  greatness  of  his  own  enter- 
pride.  Ho  underrated  the  vastuess  and  the  subtlety  of 
nature.  Ho  overrated  his  own  appliances  to  bring  it 
under  his  command.  Ho  had  not  that  incommiaucable 
genius  and  instinct  of  the  investigator  which  in  such 
men  as  Faraday  close  hand  to  hand  with  phenomena. 
His  weapons  and  instriuncuts  wanted  precision ;  they 
were  powerful  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  had  the 
clumsiness  of  an  unftractised  time.  Cowley  coni])ared 
him  to  Moses  on  Pisgah  surveying  the  promised  laud  ; 
it  was  but  a  distant  survey,  and  Newton  was  the 
Joshua  who  began  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  idea  of  tlie  great  enterprise,  in  its  essential 
outline,  and  with  a  fidl  sense  of  its  originality  ami 
importance,  was  early  forme<l,  and  was  even  sketclu'd 
on  pajjcr  with  Bacon's  cliaract«iistic  self-reliance  when 
be  was  but  twenty -five.  Looking  back,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  the  ardour  and 
con-stancy  with  which  he  had  clung  to  his  faith — "  in 
that  purpose  my  mind  never  wa-xed  old,  in  that  long 
interval  of  time  it  never  cooled  " — he  remarks  that  it 
was  then  "fort}"  years  since  he  put  together  a  youthful 
essay  on  these  mattei's,  which  with  vast  confidence  I 
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called  by  tlie  liigh-sounding  title,  The  Greatest  Birth  uf 
Time."  The  "Greatest  Birth  of  Time,"  whatever  it  was, 
has  perished,  though  the  name,  altered  to  "Partus  Tem- 
poria  Mtixculus,"  has  survived,  attached  to  some  frag- 
ments of  uncertain  date  and  arrangement.  But  in  very 
truth  the  child  was  bom,  and,  as  Bacon  says,  for  forty 
years  grew  and  devolo])ed,  with  many  changes  yet  the 
same.  Bacon  was  most  tenacious,  not  only  of  ideas,  but 
even  of  the  j)hiuso8,  images,  and  turns  of  s[)eech  in 
which  they  had  once  flashed  on  him  and  taken  shape  in 
hia  mind.  The  features  of  his  undertaking  remained 
the  same  from  first  to  last,  only  expanded  and  enlarged 
as  time  went  on  and  experience  widened  ;  his  conviction 
that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  with  it  the  power 
to  command  and  to  employ  nature,  were  within  the 
capacity  of  mankind  and  might  bo  restored  to  them  ;  the 
certainty  that  of  this  knowledge  men  had  as  yet  acquired 
but  the  most  insignificant  part,  and  that  all  existing 
claims  to  philosophical  truth  were  as  idle  and  precarious 
as  the  guesses  and  traditions  of  the  vulgar;  his  belief 
that  no  greater  object  could  be  aimed  at  than  to  sweep 
away  once  and  for  ever  all  tlijs  sham  knowledge  and  all 
that  supported  it,  and  to  lay  an  entirely  new  and  clear 
foundation  to  build  on  for  the  future  ;  his  assurance  that, 
as  it  was  easy  to  point  out  with  fatal  and  luminous 
certainty  the  rottenness  and  hollowness  of  all  existing 
knowledge  and  philosophy,  so  it  was  erjually  easy  to 
devise  and  practically  apply  new  and  natural  methods 
of  investigation  and  coustniction,  which  should  replace 
it  by  knowledge  of  iufallihlo  truth  and  boundless  fruit- 
fulness.  His  object, — to  gain  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature ;  his  method, — to  gain  it^  not  by  the 
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nieuas  common  to  jjl  previous  schools  of  jiliilosophy,  by 
uut«steil  reasonings  and  imposing  and  high -sounding 
generalisations,  but  by  a  series  and  scale  of  rigorously 
verified  inductions,  starting  from  the  lowest  facts  of  ex- 
perience to  discoveries  which  should  prove  and  realise 
themselves  by  leading  deductively  to  practical  results 
— these,  in  one  form  or  another,  were  the  theme  of  his 
pfailoeophicul  writings  from  the  earliest  sight  of  them 
that  we  gain. 

He  iiatl  disclosed  what  was  in  his  nn'nd  in  the  letter 
to  Lord  Burghjey,  written  when  he  was  thirty -one 
(15U),  in  which  he  aunounce<l  that  he  had  "taken  all 
knowledge  for  his  province,"  to  "purge  it  of  'frivolous 
disputations'  and  'blind  experiments,'  and  that  what- 
ever hapjwnwi  to  him,  he  meant  to  bo  a  '  true  pioner 
in  the  mine  of  tnith.'"  But  the  fii-st  public  step  in  the 
opening  of  liis  gi-eat  design  was  tJie  publication  in  the 
autumn  of  1605  of  the  Advancemnii  of  Ltarniwj,  a  care- 
ful anil  balanced  rejwrt  on  the  existing  stock  and  de- 
ficiences  of  human  knowledge.  His  endeavours,  as  he 
says  in  the  Advancement  Ttself,  are  "  but  as  an  image  in 
a  cro8.s-way,  that  may  point  out  the  way,  but  cannot  go 
it"  But  from  this  image  of  his  pui-pose,  his  thoughts 
greatly  widened,  as  time  went  on.  The  Admncemfid, 
in  part  at  least,  was  probably  a  hurried  work.  It 
shadowed  out,  but  only  shiwiowed  out,  the  Wnes  of  his 
propcsed  reform  of  philosophical  thought ;  it  showed 
hia  digaatisfaetion  with  much  that  was  held  to  be  sound 
and  complete,  and  showed  the  direction  of  his*  ideas  nnd 
hopes.  But  it  was  man}-  years  before  he  took  a  further 
rtep.  Active  life  intervened.  In  1620,  at  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  he  published 
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the  long  meditated  Nbmm  Organum,  the  avowed  chal- 
lenge to  the  old  pliilosophies,  the  engine  and  instrument 
of  thought  and  discovery  which  was  to  pot  to  shame 
and  supei-sede  all  othei's,  containing,  in  part  at  least,  the 
principles  of  that  new  metho<l  of  the  use  of  experience 
which  was  to  be  the  key  to  the  interpretation  and 
command  of  nature,  and,  together  with  the  mcthorl,  an 
elaliorate  hut  incomplete  cxemplitication  of  its  leading 
processes.  Here  were  summed  up,  and  stated  with  tlie 
most  solemn  earnestness,  the  concluaious  to  which  long 
study  and  continual  familiarity  with  the  matUn-s  in 
question  had  led  him.  And  with  the  Novum  Orgamim 
was  at  length  <Usclosed,  though  only  in  outline,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  sdierae  in  all  its  parts,  object,  method, 
materials,  results,  for  the  "  Instauration "  of  human 
knowledge,  the  restoration  of  powers  lost,  disused,  neg- 
lecte<l,  latent,  but  recoverable  by  honesty,  patience, 
courage,  and  industry. 


The  Itulauraiio,  as  he  planned  tb«  work,  "is  to  \x  liiridcd," 
Mjrs  Mr.  Ellis,  "  into  six  portions,  of  which  the  firtt  ia  to  nontain 
a  ^neral  survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  In  the  ammil, 
men  are  to  he  tanght  how  to  use  their  understanding  aright  in  the 
investigation  of  nature.  In  the  third,  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
univoree  arc  to  be  stored  upas  iu  a  tTeasuro-bouse,  as  the  materials 
on  which  the  new  method  is  to  be  employed.  In  the  fnurth,  ex- 
amples are  to  be  given  of  its  operation  and  of  the  results  to  whieli 
it  leads.  The  fflh  is  to  contain  what  Bacon  had  arcom]>lisheil  in 
natural  philosophy  trilJiotU  the  aid  of  his  own  nietho<I  ;  cr  todfm 
intellects  utu  quern  alii  ire  inquircndo  ct  inrcniendo  adhibcrr.  eon- 
funerutil.  It  is  therefore  less  important  than  the  rest,  and  Bacon 
declares  that  he  will  not  biml  liimsi'lf  to  the  conclusions  which  it 
contains.  Moreover,  its  value  will  altogether  cease  when  the  nirlfi 
part  can  he  romidetcd,  wherein  will  be  set  forth  the  new  philosophy 
— the  result*  of  the  application  of  the  new   method   to  all   the 
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pbenomeiia  of  the  universe.  But  to  complete  tliU,  tlio  lost  part  of 
the  Inataurdtiti,  Baron  iloes  not  ho[ie  ;  he  Kpcaks  of  it  as  a  thing, 
€t  fupra  rim  tl  uUm  sii*-*  uoiUrtia  c^UiwaJfi." — IK»/rX*»,  i.  71. 

The  Xoviim  Orgimum,  itself  imperfect,  was  the  erowH 
of  »U  that  he  lived  to  do.  It  was  followed  (1622)  by 
tie  publication,  intended  to  be  p«.'rio<Iiiu],  of  mateiiala 
for  the  new  philosophy  to  work  upon,  particular  sections 
and  claases  of  observations  on  phenomena — the  Uislory  of 
the  IVimh,  the  IliMuni  nf  Life  and  Ui-alk.  Othoi-s  wore 
partly  prei«ueil  but  not  published  by  him.  Ami  tinally, 
in  1623,  he  brought  out  in  Latin  a  greatly  enlarged 
recasting  of  tlio  Advunixmeid ;  the  nine  IkhiUs  of  the 
"  Lh  Atufwcnii.-!."  But  the  great  scheme  was  not  com- 
pleted :  portions  were  left  more  or  less  tinisheiL  Much 
that  lie  purposed  was  left  undone,  and  could  not  have 
been  yet  done  at  that  time. 

But  the  works  which  he  published  represent  im- 
perfectly the  labour  spent  on  the  undi^rtaking.  Besides 
these,  there  rcmahis  a  vast  amount  of  unused  or  rejected 
work,  which  show.?  how  it  was  thought  out,  rearranged, 
tried  fij*st  in  one  fjishion  and  then  in  anuthur,  recast, 
dcvelojwd.  Sejiarafe  chapters,  introductions,  "experi- 
mental essays  and  discardeil  beginnings,"  treatises  with 
picturesque  and  imaginative  titles,  succeeded  one  another 
in  that  busy  workshop ;  and  these  tu'st  draughts  and 
tentative  essays  have  in  them  some  of  the  freshest  and 
most  felicitous  forms  of  his  thoughts.  At  one  time  his 
enterprise,  connecting  itself  with  his  own  life  and  mission, 
rose  before  his  imagination  and  kindled  his  feeling:^,  and 
embodied  itself  in  the  lofty  and  stately  "I'roeni  "  already 
quoted.  His  quick  and  brilliant  imagination  saw  shadows 
and  figures  of  his  ideas  in  the  ancient  mythology,  wliich 
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he  worked  out  with  curious  ingenuity  and  often  much 
poetry,  in  his  Ifisdom  of  tkt  Ancieni*.  Towards  tlie  end 
of  his  life  he  Ijegan  to  embody  his  thought*!  and  j)lan8  in 
a  philo^phical  tale,  which  he  did  not  finish,  the  Neu- 
Atlantis,  a  charming  example  of  his  gracefid  fancy  and  of 
his  power  of  easy  and  natural  story-telling.  Between  the 
AdntncfinriU  and  the  Nitriim  t>»v/u»«i/i  (1605-20)  much 
iwderground  work  had  been  done.  "He  had  finally 
(al)out  1607)  settled  the  plan  of  the  (hfiU  InMiwrnlvm, 
and  began  to  cull  it  by  that  name."  The  plan,  first  in 
three  or  four  divisions,  had  been  finally  digested  into 
six.  Vague  outlines  had  become  definite  and  clear. 
Distinct  jtorlions  had  been  Murked  otit.  Various  modes 
of  treatment  had  been  tried,  abandoned,  modified.  Pro- 
faces  were  written  to  give  the  sketch  and  purpose  of 
chapters  not  jet  comj^sed.  The  Noniin  Onjiiuum  had 
been  written  and  rewritten  twelve  times  over.  Bacon 
kept  his  [ja|)er8,  and  we  can  trace  in  the  unused  portion 
of  those  left  behind  him  much  of  the  firogress  of  his 
work,  and  the  shapes  which  much  of  it  went  through. 
The  Ailcancement  itself  is  the  filling  out  and  jM?rfecting 
of  what  is  found  in  germ,  meagre  and  rudimentary,  in 
a  Discourse  in  Praise  of  Knoidedijf,  written  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  Latin  chapters  of  an  early 
date,  the  CoijUadonfs  de  Sckntiti  Jlumutia,  on  the 
limit«  and  use  of  knowledge,  and  on  the  relation  of 
natural  history  to  natural  j)lii!osoiihy.  These  early 
essays,  with  much  of  the  same  characteristic  illustration, 
and  many  of  the  favourite  images  and  maxims  and  texts 
and  phrases,  which  continue  to  npjiear  in  his  Avritings 
to  the  end,  contain  the  thoughts  of  a  man  long  accus- 
tomed   to  meditate  and   to  see   his  way  on  the   new 
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aspects  ol  knowledge,  o|ieiiiiig  U{ioii  ItiuL  AikI  before 
the  AdrnncfmtiU,  he  had  alreatly  tried  liis  liiuid  on  » 
work  int«nded  to  be  in  two  books,  which  Mr.  Ellis 
describes  as  u  ''great  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature,"  the  "curliest  tj-pe  of  the  Instaiiratio"  and 
which  Bacon  called  by  the  enigiuaticul  name  of  J'aUfiiis 
Termunu:.  In  it,  as  in  a  second  draft,  which  in  its  turn 
was  gupersede<l  by  the  Ailvancenieiii,  the  line  of  thought 
of  the  Latin  Cogxtatioitrs  reapj^ars,  expanded  and  more 
carefully  ordered  ;  it  contains  also  the  first  sketch  of  Ids 
certain  and  infallible  method  for  what  he  calls  the 
"  freeing  of  the  direction  "  in  the  search  after  Truth,  and 
the  first  indications  of  the  four  classes  of  "  Idols " 
which  were  to  be  so  nicnionible  a  poi'tiou  of  Bacon's 
teaching.  And  between  the  yttlvdnceiMiit  and  the  Novum 
Organmn  at  least  one  unpublished  treatise  of  p-cat 
interest  intervened,  the  /'i.i((  ri  VoijiUtUi,  on  which  ho 
was  long  employed,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  finished 
shape,  fit  to  be  submitted  to  his  friends  and  critics.  Sir 
Thomas  BfKlley  and  Bishop  Audrewes.  It  is  siMiken  of 
as  a  book  to  be  "  ira]>arted  sicut  videbittir,"  in  the  review 
which  he  made  of  his  life  and  objects  soon  after  lie  was 
made  Solicitor  in  1608.  A  number  of  fragments  also 
bear  witness  to  the  fierce  sconi  and  wrath  which 
possessed  him  against  the  older  and  the  received  philo- 
sophies. He  tried  hU  hand  at  declamatory  onslaughts 
on  the  leaders  of  human  wisdom  from  the  early  (Greeks 
and  Aristotle  down  to  the  latest  "novellists  ;"  and  he 
certainly  succeeded  in  being  magnificently  abusive. 
But  he  thought  wisely  that  this  was  not  the  best  way 
of  doing  what  in  the  Cutnmentaritia  Sultilus  he  calls  on 
himself    to   do  —  "  taking    a    greater    confidence    and 
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authority  in  tUscuurses  of  this  uature,  tanqiinm  iui 
certus  et  de  alto  dnHyidemi ;  "  anil  the  rhetorical  Rednrgutio 
Phihsiijilimnivu  and  writings  of  kindred  nature  were 
laid  aside  1)}'  his  more  serious  jiidyniciit.  But  all 
these  fragments  witness  to  the  immense  luid  unwearied 
lalxjur  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life  im  hisuiKler- 
taking ;  they  suggest,  tuo,  the  susjjicioii  that  there  was 
much  waste  from  int'Crruption,  and  the  doubt  whether 
his  work  would  not  have  been  bettor  if  it  could  have 
been  more  steadily'  continuous.  But  if  c\er  a  niau  had 
a  great  object  in  life  and  pursued  it  through  good  and 
evil  report,  thiougli  ardent  hope  ami  keen  disH])point- 
ment,  to  the  end,  with  unwearied  patience  and  un- 
shaken faith,  it  was  Bacon,  wlien  he  sought  tho 
improvement  of  hutnau  knowledge  "for  the  gloiy  of 
Go<i  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  It  is  not  the  least 
part  of  the  pathetic  fortune  of  his  life  that  his  own 
success  was  so  imperfect. 

When  a  reader  first  comes,  from  the  vague  popular 
notions  of  Bacon's  work,  to  his  definite  proposals, 
the  effect  is  startling.  Every  one  has  heard  that  he 
contemplated  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  con- 
ceptions of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  knowledge  was  to  be  sought ;  that  rejecting  them 
as  vitiated  by  the  loose  and  untested  way  in  vhicli  they 
had  been  formed,  he  called  men  from  verbal  generalisa- 
tions  and  unjiroved  a.ssumptions  to  come  down  face  to 
fare  with  the  realities  of  experience  ;  tliat  he  substitutwl 
for  formal  reasoning  from  baseless  premisses  and  un- 
meaning principles  a  methodical  systoTii  of  cautious  and 
sifting  inference  from  wide  observation  and  exjicrimeiit ; 
and  that  he  thus  opened  the  patli  wliich  modem  science 
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thenceforth  followed,  with  its  antazin<;  and  unexhausted 
discoveries,  and  its  vast  and  beneficent  practical  results. 
We  credit  all  this  to  Bacon,  and  assuredly  not  without 
reason.  All  this  is  what  was  ombiacud  in  liis  vision  of 
a  changed  world  of  thought  aud  achievement.  All  this 
is  what  was  meant  bj'  that  Jio/iium  IJinninis,  which,  with 
a  play  on  sacrod  wonls  which  his  age  did  not  shrink 
from,  and  which  he  esjiecially  pleased  himself  with, 
marked  the  coming  of  that  hitherto  uniiiiagincd  empire 
of  man  over  the  powcre  and  forces  which  encompassed 
him.  But  the  detail  of  all  this  is  multifarious  and  com- 
plicated, and  is  not  always  what  we  expect ;  aud  when 
we  come  to  see  how  his  work  is  estimaterl  by  those  who, 
by  greatest  familiarity  with  scientific  ideas  and  the 
hist«iry  of  scientitic  inquiries,  are  best  fitted  to  judge  of 
it,  many  a  surprise  awaits  us. 

For  we  find  that  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion 
exist  on  the  value  of  what  he  di(L  Not  only  very 
imfavourable  judgments  ha^■e  been  passed  upon  it,  on 
general  grounds,  as  an  irreligious,  or  a  shallow  and 
oue-sided,  or  a  poor  and  "  utilitarian  "  philosophy,  and 

a  definite  comparison  of  it  with  the  actual  methods 
id  processes  which  as  a  matter  of  history  have  been 
the  real  moans  of  scientific  discovery — but  also  some 
of  those  who  have  most  admired  his  genius,  find  with 
the  ileepest  lovu  and  reverence  have  8j>ared  no  j)ain3 
to  do  it  full  justice,  have  yet  come  to  the  coiiciusion 
that  88  an  instrument  and  real  method  of  work  Bacon's 
attempt  was  a  failure.  It  is  not  only  Dc  Maistro 
and  I<ord  Macaulay  who  <iispute  his  philosophicd  emi- 
nence. It  is  not  only  the  ilepreciating  oj>iiiiim  of  a  con- 
temiKirary  like  Harvey,  who  was  actually  doing  what 
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Bacon  was  writing  aljout.  It  is  not  only  that  men  who 
after  the  long  historj-  of  modem  science  have  won 
their  place  among  its  leaders,  and  are  familiar  by  daily 
exi)erioncc  with  the  ways  in  which  it  works — a  chemist 
like  Liebig,  a  physiologist  like  Claude  Bernard — say 
that  they  can  find  nothing  to  help  thoni  in  Bacon's 
methods.  It  is  not  only  that  a  clear  and  exact  critic 
like  M.  de  K('<musat  looks  at  his  attempt  with  its  success 
aiul  failure  as  charactei'istic  of  English  nias.sive  practical 
goo<l  sense  rather  than  as  marke<l  by  reul  philosophical 
depth  and  refinement,  such  as  Continental  thiidiers  point 
to  and  are  proud  of  in  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  It  is 
not  even  that  a  competent  master  of  the  whole  domain 
of  knowledge,  Whewell,  filled  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
all  that  the  world  owes  to  Bacon,  takes  for  granted  that 
"though  Bacon's  general  maxims  are  sagacious  and 
animating,  his  particular  i)recepts  failed  in  his  hands, 
and  are  now  practically  uselei«s  ;"  and  assuming  that 
Bacon's  method  is  not  the  right  one,  and  not  complete 
as  far  as  the  progress  of  science  up  to  his  time  could 
direct  it,  proceeds  to  construct  a  Ntumin  Organnm 
licnnraivm.  But  Bacon's  writings  have  recently  under- 
gone the  closest  examination  by  two  editors,  whose  care 
for  his  memory  is  as  loyal  and  affectionate  as  their 
capacity  is  undoubted,  and  their  willingness  to  take 
trouble  boundless.  And  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Spedding, 
with  all  their  interest  in  cveiy  detail  of  Bacon's  work, 
and  admiration  of  the  way  in  whicli  he  jKirformed  it, 
make  no  secret  of  their  conclusion  that  he  failed  in  the 
^•ery  thing  on  which  he  was  most  bent — the  discovery  of 
practical  and  fruitful  waj's  of  scientific  inquirj-.  "  Bacon," 
says  Mr.  Spedding,  "  failed  to  devise  a  practicable  method 
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for  the  fliscovery  of  the  Forma  of  Nature  because  he 
misconceived  the  conditions  of  the  case.  .  .  .  For  the 
same  reason  he  failed  to  make  any  single  discovery 
which  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
science  has  in  any  direction  really  advanced.  The  clue 
with  which  he  entered  the  labyrinth  did  not  reach  far 
enough ;  before  he  had  nearly  attained  his  end  he  was 
obliged  either  to  come  back  or  to  go  on  without  it." 

"Hi»  peculiar  syBtem  of  philosophy,"  eaya  Mr.  Speddiiig  iu 
ktioUier  preface,  "  that  ia  to  say,  the  pei-uliar  method  of  investiga- 
tion, the  "orjaiium,"  tlio  "fonnitln,"  the  "elavis"  the  " ars  ipau 
inUrprtOouli  mitui-am,"  the  "Jiluiit  Liihijrinthi,"  or  by  whatever  of 
its  nuuiy  naiucswe  choose  lo  call  that  artificial  process  by  which  alone 
he  believed  luiiu  coiiM  attain  >  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  a  com- 
mand over  the  powers  of  nature — (/  thU  philoaophy  tot  can  make 
nothiyuj.  If  we  have  not  tried  it,  it  i.<i  becanse  we  feel  confident 
that  it  would  not  answer.  We  regard  it  as  a  curious  piei'o  of 
machinery,  Tcrj*  subtle,  elaborate,  and  ingenious,  but  not  worth 
coustructing,  because  all  the  work  it  could  do  may  be  done  more 
easily  another  way." — JVorhi,  iii.  171. 

What  his  method  really  was  is  itself  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  "  but  imper- 
fectly apprehended."  He  differs  from  his  fellow-lalwuror 
Mr.  Spediiing,  in  what  he  supposes  to  he  it.i  central  and 
characteristic  innovation.  Mr.  Ellis  finds  it  in  an  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  logical  machinery.  Mr.  Spoddiug 
finds  it  in  the  formation  of  a  groat  "  natural  and  ex](eri- 
mental  historj-,"  a  vast  collection  of  facts  in  every  de- 
partment of  nature,  which  was  to  be  a  more  important  part 
of  his  philosophy  than  the  Nomtm  Orgnnmn  itself.  Both 
of  them  think  that  as  he  went  on  the  diflicultica  of  the 
work  grow  ujwn  him.  and  caused  alterations  in  his  plana, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  "  there  is  no  didactic  exposi- 
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tion  of  his  method  in  the  wliole  of  his  writinga,"  and 
that  "  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  liis  philosopliy." 

In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  intollectuaJ  instrument 
which  he  projwsed  to  construct  was  a  mistake.  His 
gi-cat  object  was  to  place  the  human  mind  "  on  a  level 
with  things  and  nature  "  {iit  fuiiiunus  iidelkdnm  humanum 
rfJtus  et  natural  parem),  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  a 
revolution  in  methods.  Tlio  ancients  had  iiH  that  genius 
could  do  for  man ;  but  it  Wiis  a  matter,  he  said,  not  of 
the  strength  and  fJeotnoss  of  the  running,  but  of  the 
rightness  of  the  w.iy.  It  was  a  new  method,  abso- 
lutely difl'erent  from  anything  kno'ivn,  which  he  proposed 
to  the  world,  and  which  should  lead  men  to  knowledge, 
with  the  certatjity  and  with  the  impartial  facility  of  a 
high  road.  The  Induction  which  he  imagined  to  himself 
as  the  contrast  to  all  that  had  yet  been  tried  was  to  have 
two  qualities  It  was  to  end,  by  no  very  prolonged  or 
difficult  processes,  in  absolute  certainty.  And  next,  it 
was  to  leave  very  little  to  the  differences  of  intellectual 
power :  it  was  to  level  minds  and  capacities.  It  w^aa  to 
give  all  men  the  same  sort  of  power  which  a  pair  of 
compasses  gives  the  hand  in  drawing  a  circle.  "  .'Ibsolute 
rfrtaittii/,  anil  a  vifrJiniiirtU  mmh  of  procniure,"  says 
Mr.  EIUs,  "  midi  iJuU  all  men  should  be  rajnibU  of  em- 
phjling  it,  art  the  tioo  (p-mt  ffature^  of  the  Baeonian 
.iijstrm."  'riiis  he  thought  possible,  and  this  he  set 
himself  to  cxiKMind — "  a  method  universally  applicable, 
and  in  all  cases  infallible."  In  this  he  saw  the  novelty 
and  the  vast  importance  of  his  discover}-.  *'  By  this 
method  all  the  knnwlciige  which  the  human  mind  was 
capable  of  receiving  might  be  attained,  and  attained 
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without  imnecesgaiy  labour.''  It  wa.s  a  method  of  "  a 
demonstrative  character,  with  the  power  of  reducing  all 
minds  to  nearly  tlie  same  level"  The  conception,  in- 
deed, of  a  "  great  Art  of  knowledge,"  of  an  "  Instaura- 
tion  "  of  the  sciences,  of  a  "  t'lavis  "  wliich  should  un- 
lock the  difficulties  which  had  hindered  discoveiy — was 
not  a  new  one.  This  attempt  at  a  method,  which 
should  bo  certain,  which  should  level  capacities,  wliiih 
should  do  its  work  in  a  short  time,  had  a  special  attrac- 
tion for  the  imagination  of  the  wild  spirits  of  the  Snuth, 
from  Eaimtrtid  Lulli  in  the  thirteenth  centur}'  to  the 
audacious  C'alahrian.s  of  the  si.xteenth.  With  Bacon 
it  was  something  much  more  serious  and  reasonable  and 
business-like.  But  such  a  claim  has  never  yet  hceu 
verified ;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  ever  can  be; 
and  to  have  made  it  shows  a  fundamental  defect  in 
Bacon's  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  luuniin 
mind  and  the  field  it  has  to  work  in. 

In  the  next  place,  though  the  prominence  which 
he  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  Induction  was  one  of  those 
novelties  which  are  so  obvious  after  the  event,  though 
so  strange  before  it,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  element 
in  his  system  which  gave  it  lifo  uud  power  and  influence 
on  the  course  of  human  thought  and  discovery,  his 
account  of  Induction  was  f:ir  from  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Without  troubling  himself  about  the  tlicory  of 
Induction,  as  De  K^musat  has  pointed  out,  he  contented 
himself  with  applying  to  its  ii.se  the  precei)t3  of  com- 
mon-senso  and  a  sagacious  perception  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  to  bo  employed.  But  even  these 
prccei)tj',  notable  a,s  they  were,  wanted  disliiictuess  and 
the  qualities  needed  for  working  rules.     The  change  is 
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gre«t  when  in  fifty  jeara  we  pats  from  the  poetical 
science  of  Bacon  to  the  mathematica]  and  precise  science 
of  Newton.  His  own  time  maj'  well  have  been  struck 
by  the  originality  and  comprehensireness  of  such  a  dis- 
criminating arrangement  of  proofs  aa  the  "  Prerogative 
Instances  "  of  the  Nitvrtm  Organvm,  so  natural  and  real, 
yet  nfiver  l>efore  thus  compared  and  systematized.  But 
Uiero  is  a  great  interval  between  his  method  of  ex])en- 
mcnting,  his  "  Ilunt  of  Pan" — the  three  tables  of  Instan- 
ces, " /'rftscn/-/-,"  '^  AhiwiKe,"  and  "  Ikijrfes,  or  Comiiarisanx," 
leading  to  a  jirooess  of  sifting  and  exclusion,  and  to  the 
First  yinlmje,  or  beginnings  of  theory  —  and  say,  for 
instance,  Mill's  four  methtxis  of  experimental  inquiry, 
the  method  of  itgrtfment,  of  differenetx,  of  rfsidu^s,  and 
of  ammmilnnl  mriatiung.  The  course  which  lie  raarkctl 
out  so  laboriously  and  so  ingeniously  for  Induction  to 
follow  was  one  which  waa  found  to  Ijc  ini practicable,  and 
as  barren  of  results  as  those  deductive  philosophies  on 
which  he  lavished  his  sconi.  Ho  haa  loft  precepts  and 
examples  of  what  lie  meant  by  his  cross-examining  and 
sifting  processes.  As  admonitions  to  cross-examine  and 
to  sift  facts  an<l  plicnomeua  they  are  valuable.  Many 
of  the  obsorvation.s  and  classificutionR  are  subtle  and  in- 
structive. But  in  his  hands  nothing  comes  of  them. 
They  lead  at  the  ntiun-sit  to  mere  iiogjitive  conclusions  ; 
they  show  what  a  thing  is  not.  15ut  his  attempt  to  elicit 
anything  positive  out  of  them  breaks  down,  or  ends  at 
best  in  divinations  and  guesses,  sometimes^os  in  con- 
necting Heat  and  Motion — very  near  lo  later  and  more 
carefully-grounded  theories,  but  always  unverified.  He 
lia<l  a  radically  false  and  nieehaniial  conception,  though 
in  woivIm  bo  oanicstly  disclaims  it,  of  the  way  to  deal 
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with  the  facta  of  natur&  He  looked  on  them  as  things 
which  told  their  own  story,  an<l  siiggestetl  the  questions 
wliich  ought  to  Ik;  put  to  them  ;  and  with  this  idea  half 
his  time  was  spent  in  collecting  huge  masses  of  indigested 
facte  of  the  most  various  authenticity  and  value,  and  he 
thought  he  wns  collecting  mat-erials  which  his  metliud 
had  only  to  touch  in  order  to  bring  forth  from  them  light 
and  truth  ami  power.  He  thought  that,  not  in  certain 
sciences,  but  in  all,  one  set  nf  men  could  do  the  observ- 
ing and  collecting,  and  another  be  set  on  the  work  of 
Induction  and  tlio  discovery  of  "a-xioms."  Doubtless  in 
the  arrangement  anil  sorting  of  them  his  versatile  an<l 
ingenious  mind  gave  itself  full  jday  ;  ho  di\nde8  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  into  their  companies  and  groups,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Motion,  "  Prerogative "  instances  with 
their  long  tale  of  imaginative  titles.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  use  that  ho  was  able  to  make  of  tliem, 
or  even  to  suggest  Bacon  never  adequately  realised 
that  no  promiscuous  a.ssemblage  of  even  the  most 
certain  facts  cotdd  ever  lead  to  knowledge,  could  ever 
suggest  their  own  intcrprctAtion,  without  the  action  on 
them  of  the  living  mind,  without  the  initiative  of  an  idea. 
In  tnith  he  was  so  afraid  of  a.ssuniptions  and  "antitipa- 
tions  "  and  prejudices — his  great  bugbear  was  so  much 
the  '^iiiMlrrliis  .tihi  prrmi^mut,"  the  mind  given  liberty  to 
guess  an<l  imagine  and  theorists,  instead  of,  as  it  ought, 
absolutely  an<l  servilely  submitting  itself  to  the  control 
of  facts,  that  he  miwed  the  tnic  place  of  the  rational  and 
(omiative  element  in  his  account  of  Induction.  lie  does 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  "tnith  emerges  sooner  from  error 
than  from  confusion."  He  indulges  the  mind,  iu  the 
course  of  its  investigation  of  "  Instances,"  with  a  first 
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"  >'intage  "  of  provisional  generalisations.  But  of  the 
way  in  which  the  living-  niinJ  of  the  discoverer  works, 
with  its  ideas,  and  insight,  and  thoughts  that  come  no 
one  knows  whence,  working  hand  in  hand  with  what 
comes  before  the  eye  or  is  tested  by  the  instrument,  he 
gives  lis  no  picture.  Comjiare  hia  cla1)orate  investiga- 
tion of  the  "Fonn  of  Hi;at"  in  tlie  JVnniin  Oryanum  with 
such  a  record  of  real  inijuiry  as  Wells'  Treatise  on  Dew, 
or  Herschcl's  analysis  of  it  in  liis  InlriHludwn,  to  NniuTal 
I'hiloK)iphi/.  And  of  the  diflorenco  of  genius  between  a 
Faraday  or  a  Newton,  and  the  trrowd  of  avenige  men 
who  have  used  and  finished  off  their  work,  he  takes  no 
account.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that  for  the  future  such 
difference  is  to  disappear. 

"  That  his  method  is  impracticable,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied,  if  wc  reflect  not  only  that  it  never  has  prcxluecd 
any  result,  hut  also  that  the  process  by  whieh  scientibe  truths  have 
been  established  canunt  be  so  ]irc8entud  ns  even  to  appear  to  be  in 
accordance  vfith  it.  In  all  cases  this  process  involves  nn  clement 
to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  the  Tables  of  '  roni|wrence'  and 
'  Exclusion,'  namely,  the  opplioatioii  to  the  facts  of  observation  of 
•  princijilc  of  arrangement,  an  idcu,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
discoverer  antecedently  to  the  act  of  iniluction.  !t  may  bo  said 
that  this  idea  is  precisely  ouo  of  the  7Ki/i(nr  into  which  the  facts  of 
observation  ought  in  Hiicon's  system  to  be  analysed.  And  this  is 
in  one  sense  true  ;  but  it  must  Ix;  added  that  this  analysis,  if  it  1m 
thought  right  so  to  call  it,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery  which 
results  from  it.  lo  most  coses  the  act  of  induction  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  idea  has  been  intro- 
duced,"—(Ellis,  Gmcral  Prf/aee,  i.  38.) 

Lastly,  not  only  was  Bacon's  conception  of  philosophy 
80  narrow  as  to  exclude  one  of  its  greatest  domains  ;  for, 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  "it  cannot  Ihj  deniiMl  that  to  Bacon  all 
soiuid  philosophy  seeme<l  to  be  included  in  what  we  now 
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call  the  lUitimU  sciences,"  and  in  all  iU  parts  was  claimed 
the  subject  of  his  inductive  method ;  but  Bacon's 
acieutific  knowledge  and  scientific  conceptions  were  often 
very  imjjerfect — more  imperfect  than  they  o\ight  to  have 
been  for  his  time.  Of  one  lar^e  part  of  science,  whiuh 
was  just  then  Wgiiining  to  bo  cultivated  witli  high 
promise  of  success,  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  he 
siteaks  with  a  coldness  and  suspicion  which  contrasts 
remarkalily  with  liis  ea.::erne{'s  almut  things  belonging  to 
tlie  sphere  of  the  earth,  and  within  reach  of  the  senses. 
Ue  holds,  of  course,  the  imity  of  the  world  ;  the  laws  of 
the  whole  visible  universe  are  one  order;  but  the  heavens, 
wonderful  as  they  are  to  liiiu,  are — compared  wiili  other 
things — out  of  his  track  of  inquiry.  He  had  his  astro- 
nomical theories ;  he  expounded  them  in  his  "  DeM-nptio 

llobi  IidelUdualif. "  and  liis  Tlienut  C'ali.  He  was  not 
igether  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  days  when 

ojwmicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo  were  at  work.  But  he 
did  not  know  how  to  deal  witli  it,  and  there  were  men 
in  England,  before  and  then,  who  understood  much  bettor 
than  he  the  jiroblems  and  the  methods  of  astronomy. 
He  had  one  conspicuous  and  strange  defect  for  a  man 
'who  undertook  what  he  did.  He  was  not  a  mathema- 
tician :  he  did  not  see  the  indispen.sable  necessity  of 
mathematics  in  tlie  great  Iiustutiralum  wiiich  he  projected  ; 
he  did  not  much  believe  in  what  they  could  do.  He 
cared  so  little  about  them  that  he  takes  no  notice  of 
Napier's  invention  of  Logarithms.  H«  was  not  able  to 
trace  how  the  direct  information  of  the  senses  might  be 
rightly  sulwrdinated  to  the  rational,  but  not  self-evident 
results  of  geometry  ajid  arithmetic.  He  was  impatient 
of  Uie  subtleties  of  astronomical  calcidations  ;  they  only 
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attomptcd  to  satisfy  problems  about  the  motion  of  bodies 
in  the  sk}',  and  told  us  nothing  of  physical  fact :  thaj 
gave  us,  as  Prometheus  gave  to  Jove,  the  outside  skin 
of  the  offering,  which  was  stuffed  inside  with  straw  and 
rubbisk  He  entirely  fulled  to  see  that  before  dealing 
with  physical  astronomy,  it  must  be  dejdt  with  mathe- 
matically. "  It  is  well  to  remark,"  as  Mr.  Ellis  says, 
"  that  none  of  Newton's  astrononiicid  discoveries  could 
have  been  made  if  astronomers  had  not  continued  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  Bacon's  censure."  Bacon 
little  thought  that  in  naAngation  the  com^uss  itself 
would  liecomo  a  sulx)rdinate  instrument  compared  with 
the  lielps  given  by  mathematical  astronomy.  In  this, 
and  in  other  ways,  Bacon  rose  above  his  time  in  his  con- 
cei)tion8  of  what  mifjht  he,  but  not  of  what  was;  the  list 
is  a  long  one,  as  given  by  Mr.  .Speddiug  (iii.  51 1),  of  the 
instances  which  show  that  ho  was  ill-informed  about 
the  iidvanoes  of  knowledge  in  his  own  time.  Anrl  his 
mind  was  often  nut  clear  when  he  came  to  deal  with 
complex  phenomena.  Thus,  though  he  constructed  a 
table  of  sjMJcific  gravities — "  the  only  collection,"  says 
Mr.  Kllis,  "  of  quantitative  ex|>eriments  that  we  find  in 
his  works,"  and  "  wonderfully  accurate  considering  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  obtained;"  yot  he  failed  to 
undor8tan<l  the  real  nature  of  the  famous  exj>eriment  of 
Archimedes.  And  so  with  tho  larger  features  of  Iiis 
teaching  it  ia  impossible  not  to  feci  how  imperfectly  he 
had  emancipated  hitnsolf  from  the  power  of  words,  and 
of  common  prejwssessions ;  how  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  had  faileil  to  call  himself  to  account  in  the 
terms  he  employed,  and  the  assumptions  on  which  he 
argued.     The  caution  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
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hira  that  the  statement  of  a  fact  may,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  involve  a  theory.  His  whole  iloctrine  of  "  Forms," 
aiid  "Simple  nature^i,"  which  is  so  prominent  in  his  method 
of  investigation,  is  an  example  of  loose  and  slovenly 
use  of  nnexuinined  and  untested  ideaa  He  allowed 
himself  to  think  that  it  would  be  po(>sib]e  to  arrive  at 
an  alphabet  of  nature,  wliich,  once  attained,  would  suiiico 
to  ^{mII  out  and  constitute  all  its  intiiiite  comliiiiutions. 
He  accepted,  without  thinking  it  worth  a  doubt,  the 
doctrine  of  appetites,  and  passions,  and  inclinations,  and 
dislikes,  and  horrors,  in  inorganic  nature.  Ili.s  whole 
physiology  of  life  and  death  depends  on  a  doctrine  of 
animal  spiritA,  of  which  he  traces  the  operations  luid 
qualities  as  if  they  were  as  certain  as  the  nerves  or  the 
blood,  and  of  which  he  gives  this  account — "  that  in 
every  tauji^ible  body  there  is  a  spirit  covered  and 
envelojied  in  the  grosser  body;"'  "not  a  virtue,  not  an 
energy,  not  an  actuality,  nor  any  such  idle  matter,  but 
a  Itody  thin  and  in^nsible,  and  yet  having  place,  and 
dimension,  and  real."  .  .  .  "a  midillc  nattu-e  between 
flame.,  which  is  momentaiy,  and  air  wliich  is  pei-manent." 
Yet  these  are  tlic  very  things  fur  wliich  he  holds  up 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  and  the  Itahan  si)eculntors 
to  reprobation  and  scorn.  The  clearness  of  his  thinking 
wa-s  often  overlaid  by  the  immense  profu.sinn  of  decor- 
ative material  which  his  meditation  brought  along  with 
it  The  defect  was  greater  than  that  which  even  his 
ablest  defenders  adnn'K  It  wils  more  than  that  in  that 
"greatest  and  I'adical  difference,  which  he  himself  ol)- 
"  between  minds,  the  difference  between  minds 
which  were  apt  to  note  dislindims,  and  those  which  were 
apt  to  note  likeiwsstJS,  he  was,  without  knowing  it,  defec- 
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tive  in  the  first.  It  wa«  that  in  mnny  instances,  he 
exemplified  in  Itis  own  work  the  vrry  faults  which  he 
charge<l  on  the  older  fihiiosophies :  haste,  carelessness, 
precipitancy,  using  words  without  thinking  them  out, 
assuming  to  know  when  he  ought  to  liave  perceived  his 
real  ignorance. 

What  then,  with  all  these  mistakes  and  failures,  not  . 
always  crwUlablo  or  pardonable,  has  given  Bacon  hi«l 
pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  science  ? 

I.  The  answer  is  tliat  with  all  Ids  mistakes  and 
failures,  the  principles  on  which  his  mode  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  nature  was  based  were  the  only  true  ones  ; 
and  they  had  never  before  been  propounded  so  systemati- 
cally, so  fully,  and  so  earnestly.  His  was  not  the  first 
mind  on  whom  these  principles  hail  broken.  Men  were, 
and  hail  been  for  some  time,  pureuing  their  inquiries 
into  various  departments  of  nature  precisely  on  the 
general  plan  of  careful  and  honest  observation  of  real 
things  which  he  enjoine<l.  They  had  seen,  as  he  saw, 
the  futility  of  all  attempts  at  natural  phiUsophy  by  mere^^ 
thinking  and  arguing,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  contradictions,  or  corrections,  or  verifications  of 
experience.  lu  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England  there  were 
hiborious  and  successful  workers,  who  hud  long  felt  that 
to  be  in  touch  with  nature  was  the  only  way  to  know. 
But  no  one  had  yet  come  before  the  world  to  proclaim 
this  on  the  house-tops,  as  tlio  key  of  the  only  certain 
path  tx)  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  watchword  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  methotls  of  intcr])reting  her ;  and  this  Bacon 
ilid  with  an  imiKisiiig  authority  and  power  which  enforced 
attention.  He  8])oke  the  thoughts  of  patient  toilers  like 
Uurvey  with  a  largeness  and  riclinoss  which  they  could 
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not  commaHd,  and  which  tlicy  perhaps  smiled  at.  He 
disentangled  and  spoke  the  vague  thoughts  of  his  age, 
which  other  men  had  nut  the  courage  and  cleaniess  of 
iind  to  formulate.  A\'hat  Bacon  did,  in<leed,  and  what 
nitant,  arc  separate  matters.  He  vuunt  an  infallildu 
motho<l  by  wluch  man  sliould  bo  fully  equipped  for  a 
struggle  with  nature  :  he  meunt  an  irresistible  and  im- 
mediate conquest,  within  a  definite  and  nob  distant  time. 
It  was  too  much.  He  himself  saw  uo  more  of  what  ho 
titeanl  than  Columbu.'?  did  of  America.  But  what  he  did 
was,  to  perauaile  men  for  the  future  that  the  intelligent, 
patient.,  persevering  cross-examination  of  things,  and  the 
thought  about  them,  waa  the  oidy,  and  was  the  success- 
ful roail  to  know.  No  one  hud  yet  done  this,  and  he 
ilid  it.  His  writings  were  a  public  recognition  of  real 
science,  in  its  humblest  tasks  alpout  the  commonplace 
(acts  before  our  feet,  as  well  as  in  its  loftiest  achieve- 
ments. "  The  man  who  is  gnawing  great  and  happy  by 
electrifying  a  bottle,"  say.s  Dr.  Johnson,  "  wonders  to 
see  the  M'orld  engaged  in  tlie  prattle  abotit  peace  and 
war,"  and  the  world  was  ready  to  smile  at  the  simplicity 
or  the  impertinence  of  his  enthusiasm.  Bacon  impressed 
upor.  the  world  for  good,  with  every  resource  of  subtle 
obserN'ation  and  forcible  statement,  that  "  the  man  who 
is  growing  gi'cat  by  electrifying  a  bottle,"  is  as  important 
a  person  in  the  world's  aflairs  as  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war. 

2.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  An  inferior  man  might  have 
made  liimself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  generation  after  a  larger  science.  But  to 
Bacon  these  a.sj)iration3  eml.io<licil  themselves  in  the  form 
of  a  "^reat  and  absorbing  idea  ;  an  idea  which  took  pos- 
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session  of  tho  whole  inan,  kindling  in  him  a  faith  which 
nothing  could  quench,  and  ft  passion  which  nothing  coidd 
dull ;  an  idea  which,  for  forty  yours,  wiis  his  daily  com- 
panion, his  daily  delight,  his  daily  business ;  an  idea 
which  he  was  never  tired  of  placing  in  cA'er  fresh  and 
more  attractive  lights,  from  winch  no  trouhle  could 
wean  hiui,  about  which  no  disaster  could  make  liim 
despair ;  an  idea  round  whicli  tho  instincts  and  intui- 
tions and  obstin.atc  convictions  of  gcnitis  gathered,  which 
kindled  his  licli  imagitiutimi,  and  H'as  invested  by  it  with 
a  splendour  and  magniftccnce  like  the  dreams  of  fable. 
It  is  this  idea  which  funis  its  fitting  expression  in  the 
grand  and  stately  aphorisms  of  the  Novum  Or<i<ninm,  in 
the  varied  fields  of  interest  in  tho  De  AuffnurntU,  in 
the  romance  of  the  Nmv  AllnntU.  It  is  this  idea,  this 
certainty  of  a  new  unexplored  Kingdom  of  Knowledge 
within  tho  roach  and  graap  of  man,  if  ho  will  be  humble 
enough,  and  patient  enough,  and  tmthful  enough  to 
occujiy  it — this  announcement  not  only  of  a  new  system 
of  thought,  but  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  world, 
a  prize  and  possession  such  as  man  had  not  yet  imagined, 
this  belief  in  the  fortiuies  of  the  human  I'acc  audits  issue, 
"  such  an  issue,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  |)resent  condition  ol 
things  and  men's  minds  cannot  easily  bo  conceived  or 
imagined,"  yet  more  than  vcrifierl  in  the  wonders  which 
our  eyes  have  seen — it  is  this  whicli  gives  its  prerogative 
to  Bacon's  work.  That  he  binigleil  about  the  processes 
of  Induction,  that  he  talked  about  an  uuinlelligible  <loc- 
trine  of  Fwms,  did  not  affect  the  weight  and  solemnity 
of  his  call  to  learn,  so  full  of  wisdom  an<!  good  sense,  so 
sober  and  so  solid,  yet  so  audaciously  confident.  There 
had  l>Gcn  nothing  like  it  in  its  ardour  of  hope,  in  tht. 
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glory  which  it  threw  around  the  investigation  of  natui'u. 
It  was  the  presence  and  the  power  of  a  great  idea — long 
become  a  commonplace  tons,  hut  strange  and  peqdexing 
at  first  to  his  own  generation,  wliich  proliably  shared 
Coke's  opinion  that  it  qualified  its  champion  for  a  place 
in  the  company  of  tlie  "Ship  of  Fools,"  which  expressed 
itj?  opinion  of  the  man  wlio  wrote  the  XDeitm  Orgunvm 
in  the  sentiment  that  "  a  fool  coiild  not  have  written  it, 
and  a  wise  man  xroM  not" — it  is  this  which  has  placed 
Bacon  among  tlie  great  discoverers  of  the  liunuui  race. 

It  is  this  imaginative  yet  serious  assertion  of  the  vast 
range  and  jwjssibililiea  of  human  knowledge  which,  as  M. 
do  liemusat  remarks,  the  keenest  and  fairest  of  Bacon's 
judges,  gives  Bacon  his  claim  to  the  undefinable  but  very 
real  character  of  greatness.  T«'o  men  staml  out,  "  the 
masters  of  those  who  know,"  without  equals  ui>  to  their 
time,  among  men — the  Greek  Aristotle  and  the  English- 
man Bacon.  They  agree  in  the  universality  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  conception  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  they  were  absolutely  alone  in  their  serious  practical 
.ambition  to  work  out  this  conception.  In  tlie  separate 
departments  of  thought,  of  investigation,  of  art,  each  is 
left  far  behind  by  numbers  of  men,  who  in  those  separate 
ilepartments  have  gone  far  deeper  than  they,  have  soared 
higher,  have  been  more  successful  in  what  they  attempted. 
But  Aristotle  firet,  and  for  his  time  more  successfully, 
and  Bacon  after  him,  venttired  on  the  daring  enterpri.se 
of  "t-aking  all  knowledge  for  their  province;"  and  in 
this  they  stood  alona  This  present  scene  of  man's 
existence,  this  that  we  call  nature,  the  stage  on  which 
mortal  life  begins  anil  goes  on  and  ends,  the  faculties 
with  which  man  is  equipped  to  act,  to  enjoy,  to  create, 
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to  hold  his  way  amid  or  against  the  circiunetances  and 
forces  round  him — tliia  is  what  each  wants  to  know,  an 
thoroughly  and  really  as  can  be.  It  is  not  to  reduce 
things  to  a  theory  or  a  system  that  they  look  around 
them  on  the  place  where  they  find  themselves  with  life 
and  thought  and  power  :  that  wore  easily  done,  and  has 
been  done  over  and  over  again,  only  to  prove  its  futility. 
It  is  to  know,  as  to  the  whole  and  its  parts,  as  men 
understand  knoicing  in  some  one  subject  of  successful 
handling,  whether  art,  or  science,  or  practical  crafU 
This  idea,  this  effort,  distinguishes  these  ttro  men. 
The  CJreeks — predecessors,  contemporaries,  successors  of 
Aristotle — were  speculatoi-a,  full  of  clover  and  ingenious 
guesses,  in  which  the  amount  of  clear  and  certain  fact 
was  in  lamentable  disproportion  to  the  schemes  blown 
up  fi'imi  it ;  or  they  devoted  themselves  more  profitably 
to  some  one  oi-  two  sul)jects  of  inquiry,  moral  or  purely 
intellectual,  with  absolute  indifference  to  what  might  be 
asked,  or  what  might  bo  known,  of  the  real  conditions 
under  which  they  were  passing  their  existence.  Some 
of  tiic  Romans,  Cicero  and  Pliny,  had  encyclopjedic 
minds;  but  the  Koman  miml  was  the  slave  of  precetlent, 
and  was  more  than  satisfied  with  partially  understanding 
and  neatly  aixanging  what  the  Greeks  had  left.  The 
Arabians  looked  more  widely  about  them  ;  but  the 
Arabians  were  essentially  sceptics,  and  resigned  subjects 
to  the  inevitable  and  the  inexplicable  ;  there  was  an, 
irony,  open  or  covert,  in  their  pliilosophy,  their  termino- 
logy, their  transcendental  mysticism,  which  showetl 
how  little  they  believed  that  they  really  knew,  'llie 
vast  anil  mighty  intellects  of  the  schoolmen  never  camo 
into  a  real  grapple  witli  the  immensity  of  the  facts  of  the 
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natural  or  even  of  tlio  moral  world  ;  within  the  world 
of  abstract  thought,  tho  woi'Id  of  language  with  its  in- 
Hnite  growths  and  consequences,  tliey  have  never  had 
their  match  for  keenness,  for  patience,  for  courage,  for 
inexhaustible  toil ;  hut  they  were  as  much  disconnected 
from  the  natural  world,  which  was  their  stage  of  life,  aa 
if  they  had  been  disembodied  spirits.  The  Renaissance 
brought  witli  it  not  only  the  desire  to  know,  but  to 
know  comprehensively  and  in  all  possible  directions ;  it 
brought  with  it  temi)tiition8  to  the  awakened  Italian 
genius,  renewed,  enlarged,  refined,  if  not  strengthened 
by  its  passage  through  tlie  Middle  Ages,  to  make  thought 
deal  with  the  real,  and  to  understand  the  scene  in  which 
men  were  doing  such  strange  and  wonderful  things  ;  but 
(tionlano  Bruno,  Telesio,  Campanella,  and  their  fellows, 
were  not  men  capable  of  more  than  short  flights,  though 
they  might  be  daring  and  eager  ones.  It  required  more 
thoroughness,  more  humble-minded  industry,  to  match 
tho  magnitude  of  tlie  task.  And  there  liave  been  men 
of  universal  minds  and  comjux'hensive  knowledge  since 
Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Goethe,  Mumljoldt,  men  whose  thoughts 
were  at  homo  everywhere,  wliere  there  was  something 
to  I>e  known.  But  even  for  them  tlic  world  of  know- 
ledge has  grown  too  large.  We  shall  never  again  see 
an  Aristotle  or  a  Bacon,  because  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge have  altered.  Bacon,  like  An'stotle,  belongeil  to 
an  age  of  adventure,  which  went  to  sea  little  knowing 
whither  it  went,  an<l  ill  furni.she4l  with  knowledge  anil 
instruments.  He  entered  with  a  vast  and  vague  scheme 
of  discovery  on  these  miknown  seas  and  new  worlds, 
which  to  ns  are  familiar  and  daily  traversed  in  every 
dii'ectioo.     This  new  world  uf  knowledge  has  turned  out 
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in  muny  ways  very  different  from  what  Aristotle  or 
Bacon  supposed,  aixl  has  been  con({uere(l  by  implementji 
and  weapons  very  different  in  precision  and  power  from 
what  they  purposed  to  rely  on.  But  the  combination  of 
jMitient  and  careful  industry,  with  the  courage  and 
dinnation  of  genius,  in  doing  what  none  had  done 
)>cfore,  makes  it  equally  stupid  and  idle  to  impeach  their 
greatness. 

.1.  Hacon  has  been  charge<l  ■with  bringing  philosophy 
down  from  the  heigiita,  not  as  of  old  to  make  men  know 
themselves,  and  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  highest  fonn 
of  truth,  but  to  be  the  purveyor  of  material  utility.  It 
contcmi)lat«s  oidy,  it  is  said,  the  "  coimmniu  rilie  ;  "  about 
tlie  deejjer  and  more  elevating  problems  of  thought  it 
does  not  trouble  itself.  It  concerns  itself  only  about 
external  and  sensible  nature,  about  what  is  "of  the 
earth,  earthy."  But  when  it  comes  to  the  questions 
which  have  attracted  the  keenest  and  hardiest  thinkers, 
the  question,  what  it  is  that  thinks  and  wills, — what  is 
the  oiigin  and  guarantee  of  the  faculties  by  which  men 
know  anything  at  all  and  fomi  rational  and  tnie  cou- 
ce[itions  about  nature  and  themselves,  whence  it  is  that 
reason  draws  its  powers  and  materials  and  nUcs  — 
what  is  the  meaning  of  words  which  nil  use  but  few 
can  explain — Time  and  Space,  and  Being  and  Ciitisc,  and 
consciousness  and  choice,  and  the  moral  law- — Bacon  is 
content  with  a  loose  and  sujwrficial  treatment  of  them. 
Bacon  certjiinly  was  not  a  metaphysician,  nor  an  exact 
and  lucid  rcasoner.  With  wonderful  flashes  of  stire  in- 
tuition or  happy  anticipation,  his  mind  was  deficient  in 
the  powers  which  de:d  with  the  deeper  problems  of 
thought,  just  as  it  was  deficient  in  tho  mathematical 
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facility.  The  subtlety,  the  intuition,  the  penetration, 
the  severe  precision,  even  the  foree  of  imaginittion,  which 
make  a  man  a  gr-eat  tliinker  on  any  abstract  subject 
were  not  liis ;  the  interest  of  (juestioiis  which  hud  in- 
terested metaphysicians  had  no  interest  for  him:  ho 
distnistc<l  and  undervalued  them.  When  he  touches  the 
"  ultiniities  "  of  knowledge  he  is  as  obscure  and  liaid  to 
tie  understood  as  any  of  those  restless  Southern  Italians 
of  his  own  age,  who  share<l  with  him  the  ambition  of 
reoinstructing  science.  Certainly  the  science  which 
most  interested  Bacon,  the  science  which  he  found  as  he 
thought  in  so  des[)erute  a  condition,  and  to  whicli  he 
gave  BO  great  an  impulse,  was  physical  science.  But 
phydcol  science  may  be  looked  at  and  pursued  in  difl'er- 
ent  ways,  in  different  tempers,  with  different  objects. 
It  may  be  followed  in  the  spint  of  Newton,  of  Boyle,  of 
Herschel,  of  Faraday  ;  or  with  a  confined  and  low  hori- 
Kin  it  may  be  dwarfed  and  sbrivolled  into  a  mean  utili- 
tarianism. But  Bacon's  horizon  was  not  a  narrow  one. 
He  believe<l  in  God,  and  immortality,  and  the  Christian 
creetl  ami  hope.  To  him  the  restoration  of  the  Reign 
of  Man  was  a  uoljlo  enteii)rise,  because  man  was  so 
great  and  belonged  to  so  groat  an  order  of  things, 
lx!cause  the  things  which  he  was  bid  to  search  into  with 
honesty  and  tmthfidness  were  the  works  and  laws  of 
God,  because  it  was  so  shameful  and  so  miserable  that 
from  an  ignorance  which  industry  and  good  sense  could 
remedy,  the  trilicsof  niunkitul  pa.sscd  their  days  in  self- 
imposed  darkness  and  helplessness.  It  was  (iud'.s 
apimintmeut  that  men  shonhl  go  through  this  earthly 
et.ige  of  their  being.  Kuch  stage  of  man's  mysterious 
existence  ha<l  to  be  dealt  with,  not  according  to  his  own 
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fancies,  but  acconiing  to  tlie  conditions  imposed  on  it : 
and  it  was  one  of  man's  first  dntie!?  to  arrange  for  his 
stay  on  earth  according  to  the  real  laws  which  he  could 
find  out  if  ho  only  soiiglit  for  them.  Doubtless  it  was 
one  of  Bacon's  higlie.'it  hoiu:s  th.at  from  the  growth  of 
true  knowledge  would  foUnw  in  surjirising  ways  the  re- 
lief of  man's  estate ;  this,  us  an  end,  runs  through  all 
his  yearning  after  a  fuller  and  surer  method  of  inter- 
preting nature.  The  desire  to  bo  a  great  benefactor, 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  mankind,  reign 
through  this  jwrtion  of  Iiis  work — pity  for  confidence  so 
greatly  abused  by  tlie  teachers  of  man,  jjity  for  ignor- 
ance which  might  be  disiielled,  pity  for  pain  and  misery 
which  might  be  relieved-  In  the  quaint  but  Iwauliful 
pictuii*  of  cotiitesy,  kindness,  and  wisdom,  which  ho 
imagines  in  the  New  jdllanlis,  the  representative  of  true 
philosoi>liy,  the  "  Father  of  Solomon's  House,"  is  intro- 
duced as  one  who  "  liad  an  a.spect  as  if  he  pitied  men." 
But  tuiless  it  is  utilitarianism  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
needs  and  pain.s  of  life,  and  to  be  eager  and  busy  to 
lighten  and  assuage  them.  Bacon's  philosophy  was  not 
utilitarian.  It  may  deserve  many  rej)roaches,  but  not 
this  one.  Such  a  passage  as  the  fnllowing — in  which 
are  combined  the  highest  motives  and  graces  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  love  of  truth,  humility  of  mind,  piunty  of 
purpose,  reverence  for  f  Jod,  Bymi>athy  for  man,  compas- 
sion for  the  sorrows  of  the  world  aud  longing  to  heal 
tliem,  depth  of  conviction  and  faith — fairly  represents 
the  8])irit  which  runs  through  his  works.  After  urgiug 
the  mistaken  use  of  imagination  and  authority  iu  science, 
he  goes  on  : — 

"TliiTi'  U  lint  mill  never  vill  bo  an  end  or  limit  to  tlii*:  on* 
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aiUhcs  at  one  thing,  anotber  at  another  ;  each  has  hU  fovoarite 
fancy  ;  jmre  and  open  lijilit  there  in  none  ;  every  one  {lUilosophiscs 
oat  of  the  ceU«  nf  his  own  inmf^ination,  ns  out  of  PhUo'a  cave  ;  the 
higher  »itJi  with  more  ncutcue-sn  ami  iVlicity,  tlie  duller,  less  hni^jfily 
but  witn  ojual  jiertinacity.  And  now  of  late  hy  the  regulation  of 
some  learned  and  (i>»  things  now  arc)  exfellent  men  (tlie  former 
licence  having,  1  suppose,  become  wearisomej,  the  sciences  are  con- 
fined to  certain  and  pre«:ril>ed  author>>,  and  thus  re&trained  are 
imjioaed  upon  the  old  and  instilled  into  the  young  ;  so  that  now  (to 
nm  the  urcasm  of  Cicero  conccniiiig  Ca-aar's  year),  the  constellation 
of  Lyra  rineii  by  edict,  and  a\ithorily  is  taken  for  truth,  not  tmth 
for  authority.  Which  kind  of  institution  and  discijdine  is  excellent 
for  present  use,  but  precludes  all  prospect  of  inipnjvement.  For  we 
copy  the  sin  of  our  tirst  parents  while  we  suiter  for  it  They  wished 
to  be  liko  lioil,  but  thrir  posterity  wish  to  be  even  greater.  For 
wo  create  worlds,  we  ilirect  and  domineer  over  nature,  we  will  have 
it  tluit  all  things  are  lis  in  our  folly  we  think  they  should  Vw,  not 
u  menis  fittest  to  the  Divine  \risdora,  or  as  they  are  found  to  be  in 
fact  :  ind  I  know  not  whether  wo  more  distort  the  facta  of  nature 
or  of  our  own  wits-;  but  wo  clearly  impress  the  stamp  of  our  own 
image  on  the  creaturea  and  works  of  God,  instead  of  carefully  ex- 
amining and  recognising  in  them  the  stamp  of  the  Creator  himself. 
Wherefore  our  dominion  over  creatures  is  a  second  time  forfeited, 
not  undeservedly  ;  and  whereas  after  the  fiiU  of  man  some  power 
over  the  resistance  of  civatures  was  still  left  to  him — the  jiower  of 
aabduing  and  managing  them  liy  true  and  solid  arts — yet  this  too 
through  our  insolence,  ancl  because  we  desire  to  be  like  God  and  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason,  we  in  great  part  lose.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  any  luimility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reverence 
for  or  disi>osition  to  magnify  His  works,  any  charity  for  man  and 
anxiety  to  relieve  his  sorrows  and  necessities,  any  love  of  truth  in 
nature,  any  Imtnd  of  darkness,  any  desire  for  the  purification  of 
the  nnderstuudiug,  we  must  entreat  men  again  and  again  to  discard, 
or  at  least  set  apart  for  a  while,  these  volatile  and  prc]io8teronB 
|ihi1o»ophici  which  have  preferred  theses  to  hypotheses,  led  experi- 
ence captive,  and  triumphed  over  the  works  of  God  ;  and  to  ap- 
proach with  humility  and  veneration  to  unroll  the  volume  of 
Cruition,  to  linger  and  meditate  therein,  and  with  minds  washed 
cleiin  from  opinions  to  study  it  in  purity  and  integrity.     Forthis 
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U  that  soand  and  langnage  Trhich  "  went  forth  into  all  lands,"  and 
did  not  incur  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  this  should  men  stndr  to  be 
perfect  in,  and  becoming  again  as  little  children  condescend  to  take 
tho  alfthabet  of  it  into  their  hands,  and  spare  no  pains  to  search 
and  unravel  the  interpretation  thereof,  but  pursue  it  strenuously 
and  persevere  even  unto  death." — (Preface  to  HUtoria  Kaluralia  ■ 
translated,   Warla,  v.  132-3.) 


CHAPTER   IX. 


BACON  AS  A  WRITER. 


I 


Bacon's  name  belongs  to  letters  as  well  as  to  phil.> 
Sophy.  In  liis  ovm  day,  whatever  his  conteinporanes 
thought  of  his  Iimtauration  of  Knuidtdije,  he  was  in  the 
first  rank  iis  a  speaker  and  a  writer.  Sir  Walter  Ralcigli, 
contrasting  him  with  Salisbury,  wiio  could  speak  but 
not  write,  and  Northampton,  who  could  write  but  not 
speak,  thought  Bacon  eminent  both  as  a  speaker  and  a 
writer.  Ben  Jonson,  passing  in  review  the  more  famous 
names  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  age,  from  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  Sir  Philip  .Sidney,  Hooker,  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  places  Bacon  without  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the 
company  as  the  man  wiio  hiul  "  fullillcd  all  numbers," 
and  "stooil  as  the  mark  and  aK/*';  of  our  language.' 
And  he  also  records  Bacon's  jwwer  as  a  speaker.  "  No 
man,"  he  says,  "ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  i)ressly, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
Uttered."  .  .  .  "His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  -n-ithout  loss.  Ho  commanded  when  he 
epoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  ploaseil  at  his 
devotion  .  .  .  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
was  that  he  should  make  an  end."  He  notices  one  feature 
for  which  wo  are  less  prepared,  though  wo  know  tliat 
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the  edge  of  Bacon's  earcastic  tongiio  was  felt  and  resented 
in  James's  Court.  "  His  speech,"  says  Ben  Jonson»] 
"  was  nobly  censorious  when  he  could  sjmrf  (nul  jhwh  hij 
a  jest."  The  unpopularity  which  certainly  seems  to 
have  gathered  round  his  nainc  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  rcimtation. 

Yet  as  an  English  writer  Bacon  did  not  expect  to  be 
renierabered,  and  he  hardly  cared  to  be.  He  wrote 
much  in  Latin,  and  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  books 
put  into  a  Liitiii  druss.  "For  these  mo«Iern  languages," 
he  wrote  to  Toby  Matthew  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
"  will  at  one  time  or  another  play  the  bank  rowte  with 
books,  and  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I 
would  be  glad  if  G04I  would  give  me  leave  to  recover  it 
with  posterity."  He  wanted  to  be  read  by  the  learned 
out  of  England,  who  were  supposed  to  appreciate  his 
philosophical  ideas  better  than  his  own  countrymen,  and 
tlie  only  way  to  this  was  to  have  his  books  translated 
into  the  "general  language."  He  sends  Prince  Charles 
the  Admncfmfnt  in  its  new  Latin  dress.  "  It  is  a  book," 
he  says,  "  th.it  will  live,  and  be  a  ritizen  of  the  world, 
as  English  books  arc  not."  And  he  fitted  it  for  conti- 
nental reading  by  carefully  weeding  it  of  all  passages 
that  might  give  offence  to  the  censors  at  Rome  or  Paris. 
•'I  have  been,"  he  writes  to  the  King,  "mine  own  ImUx 
Expurijatoritiji,  that  it  may  be  read  in  all  places.  For 
since  my  end  of  putting  it  in  Latin  was  to  have  it  read 
everywhere,  it  bad  Ix-en  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free 
it  in  the  language  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter." 
Even  the  Essay.i  and  the  Higtnri/  of  Hniri/  VII.  he  had 
put  info  Latin  "  )iy  some  gooil  pens  that  do  not  forsake 
me."     Among  these  translators  are  said  to  have  been 
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Jeorge  Herbert   anil    Hohbes,   and  on  more  doubtful 
authority,  Ben  Jonson  aiiJ  Scldon.     Tho  Essni/s  were 
tmnalated  into   Latin  and    Ittiliun  with  Bacon's 
ion. 
Bacon's  cont«niptuous  and  hopeless  estimate  of  "these 
[jnodcni  languages,"  forty  yeare  after  Spenser  hatl  pro- 
Idaimed  and  justified  his  faith  in  Ids  own  language,  is 
only  one  of  the  prinda  of  the  sliort-sightedness  of  the 
[irisest  and  the  limitations  of  the  largest-mindeiL     Per- 
haps  we   ought  not   to  wonder   at  his   silence   about 
Shakespeare.     It  was  the  fashion,  except  among  a  set 
of  clever  but  not  always  very  reputable  people,  to  think 
the  stage,  as  it  was,  below  the  notice  of  scholars  and 
[ctatesnien  ;  and  Shakespeare  took  no  troidile  to  save  his 
"om  neglect.     Yet  it  is  a  curious  defect  in  Bacon 
Jiat  ho  should  not  have  been  more  alive  to  the  powers 
nd  future  of  his  own  language.     He  early  and  idl  along 
ras  profoundly  impressed  with  the  contrast,  which  tho 
lacholarship  of  the  age  so  abundantly  presented,  of  words 
t  to  things.      He  dwells  in  the  Adfuni-eiiieiU  on  that  "  first 
|<iist«mper  of  learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not 
Batter."     He  illustrates  it  at  large  from  the  reaction  of 
he  now  learning  and  of  the  popular  teaching  of  the 
efonnation    against    the    utilitarian    and    unclassical 
prminology  of  tho  schoolmen  ;  a  reaction  which  soon 
rew  to  excess  and  made  men  "  himt  more  after  choice- 
Dcss  of  tho  phrase,  an<l  the  round  and  clean  composition 
'  of  the  sentence  and  tho  sweet  falling  of  the  clause.«," 
than  after  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  "  hfe 
invention  or  depth  of  judgment."     "1  have  repre- 
ited  tlus,"  he  suys,  "  in  an  example  of  late  times,  but 
liath  been  and   will  be  srriinJutn  majiis  el  immi.<  in  ail 
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times ; "  and  he  likens  this  "  vanity  "  to  "  Pygmalion's 
frenzy," — "  for  to  fall  in  love  with  words  which  are  but 
the  images  of  matter,  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
picture."  He  was  dissatisfied  'with  the  first  attempt  at 
translation  into  Latin  of  the  ^tdeancfmeiU  by  Dr. 
Playfer  of  Cambridge,  because  he  "  ilesircd  not  so  much 
neat  and  polite,  as  clear,  masculine,  and  apt  expression." 
Yet,  with  this  hatred  of  circumlocution  and  prettiness, 
of  the  cloudy  amplifications,  and  pompous  ttourishiugs, 
and  "  the  flowinj»  and  watery  vein,"  which  the  scholars 
of  his  time  aHected,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have 
seen  that  the  new  ideas  and  wiilening  thoughts  of  which 
he  was  the  herald  would  want  a  much  more  elastic  and 
more  freely-working  instrument  than  Latin  could  ever 
becoraa  It  is  wonderful  indeed  what  can  be  done  with 
Latin.  It  was  long  after  his  day  to  be  the  language  of  the 
exact  sciences.  In  his  Iliduii/  of  the  If'iwh,  which  is  full 
of  his  irrepressible  fancy  and  picturcsqueness,  Bacon 
describes  in  clear  and  intelligible  Latin  the  details  of  the 
rigging  of  a  modern  man-of-war,  and  the  mode  of  sailing 
her.  But  such  tasks  impose  a  yoke,  sometimes  a  rough 
one,  on  a  language  which  has  "  taken  its  ply  "  in  veiy 
different  conditions,  and  of  which  the  genius  is  that  of 
indirect  and  circuitous  expression,  "  full  of  majesty  and 
circumstance."  But  it  never,  oven  in  those  days  of  scholar- 
ship, could  lend  itjself  to  the  frankness,  the  straight- 
forwardness, the  fullness  and  shatles  of  suggestion  and 
association,  with  which,  in  handling  ideas  of  .subtlety  and 
diffunilty,  a  writer  wouUl  wish  to  speak  to  his  reader,  and 
which  he  could  find  only  in  his  mother  tongue.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  with  Bacon's  contemjit  of  form  and 
ceremony  in  these  matters,  his  consciousness  of  the  powers 
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of  English  in  iiis  hands  might  have  led  him  to  anticipate 
that  a  flexible,  and  rich,  and  strong  language  might 
create  a  literature,  and  that  a  literature,  if  worth  study- 
ing, would  be  studied  in  its  own  language.  But  so  great 
a  change  was  beyond  even  his  daring  thoughts.  To  him, 
as  to  his  age,  the  only  safe  language  was  the  Latin.  For 
familiar  use  Enghsh  was  well  enough.  But  it  could  not 
be  trusted;  "it  would  play  the  bankiaipt  with  books." 
And  yet  Galileo  was  writing  in  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Latin;  only  wthin  twenty- five  years  later,  Descartes 
was  writing  De  la  AMhmif,  and  Pascal  was  writing  in 
the  same  French  in  which  he  wrote  the  I'rovinnal  Leltera, 
his  Xcurtlliji  Ej-i>irieures  Uinchant  le  I'idt,  and  the  con- 
troversial pamphlet*  which  followed  it ;  showing  how 
in  that  interval  of  five-and-twcnty  years  an  instrument 
had  been  fashioned  out  of  a  modom  language  sui'li  as  for 
lucid  expression  and  clear  reasoning,  Bacon  had  not  yet 
dreamed  of.  From  Bacon  to  Pascal  is  the  change  from 
the  old  scientific  way  of  writing  to  the  modem  ;  from  a 
modern  language  as  leame<l  and  used  in  the  1 6th  century, 
to  one  learned  in  the  1 7th. 

But  the  language  of  the  age  of  Elizal)eth  was  a  rich 
and  noble  one,  and  it  reached  a  high  jioiut  in  the  hands 
of  Bacon.  In  his  hands  it  lent  itself  to  many  uses,  and 
assumed  many  forms,  and  he  valued  it,  not  because  ho 
thought  highly  of  its  qualities  as  a  language,  but 
because  it  enabled  him  with  least  trouble  "to  speak 
as  he  would,"  in  throwing  oft'  the  abundant  thoughts 
that  rose  within  his  mind,  iuid  in  going  through  the 
variety  of  business  which  could  not  be  done  in  Latin. 
But  in  all  his  writing  it  is  the  matter,  the  real  thing  that 
ho  wanted  to  say,  which  was  uppermost.      Ho  cared  how 
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it  wu  said,  not  for  the  sake  of  form  or  omameut,  but 
because  tlie  force  and  clearness  of  what  tna  said  depcnde>l 
■o  much  on  how  it  was  8aid.  Of  course,  what  he  want«d 
to  say  varied  indefinitely  with  the  various  occasions  of 
his  life.  His  business  may  merely  be  to  write  "  a  device  " 
or  paa^'ric  for  a  pageant  in  the  Queen's  honour,  or  for 
the  reveU  of  Gray's  Inn.  But  even  these  trides  arc 
the  residt  of  real  thought,  and  are  full  of  idea^  idejis 
about  the  hopes  of  knowledge  or  about  the  policy  of 
the  State ;  and  though,  of  course,  they  have  plenty  of  the 
flourishes  and  quaint  absurdities  indispensable  on  such 
ficcasions,  yet  tlie  " ihetorical  affectation " is  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  not  in  the  way  it  is  handled  :  he  had  an 
op{>ortunity  of  saying  eome  of  the  things  which  were  to 
him  of  deep  and  perf>etual  interest,  and  he  used  it  to 
say  them,  as  forcibly,  as  strikingly,  as  attractively  as  he 
could.  His  manner  of  writing  depends,  not  on  a  style, 
or  a  studied  or  acquirc<l  habit  but  on  the  natiu«  of  the 
task  which  he  has  in  hand.  Everywhere  his  matter  is 
close  to  his  words,  and  governs,  animates,  informs  his 
words.  No  one  in  England  l)efore  had  so  much  as  he 
had  the  power  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
exactly  as  he  wanted  to  say  it  No  one  was  so  little  at 
the  mercy  of  conventional  language  or  customary  rhetoric, 
except  when  he  persuaded  himself  that  ho  had  to  submit 
to  those  necessities  of  flattery,  which  cost  him  at  lafit  so 
dear. 

The  book  by  which  English  readers,  from  his  own  time 
to  ours,  have  known  him  best,  better  than  by  the  origin- 
ality and  the  eloquence  of  the  Admncfmrnl,  or  than  by 
the  political  weight  and  historieid  imagination  of  the 
Uidi/ry  uj Henry  I'll.,  is  the  first  book  which  he  published, 
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the  volume  of  E/!fin/s.  It  is  an  instance  of  his  self- 
willed  but  most  skilful  use  of  the  freedom  and  ease 
«-hich  the  "  modern  language,"  which  ho  dospiseil,  gave 
him.  It  is  obvious  that  he  might  have  expanded  these 
'*  Counsels,  moral  and  i>olitical, "  to  the  size  which  such 
ess-iys  used  to  swell  to  after  his  time.  Many  people 
would  have  thanked  him  for  doing  so ;  and  some  have 
thought  it  a  good  book  on  which  to  hang  their  own 
reflections  ami  illustnitions.  But  he  saw  how  much  could 
be  done  by  leaving  the  beaten  tmck  of  set  treatise  and 
discourse,  and  setting  down  unceremoniously  the  obser- 
vations which  he  hsul  made  and  the  real  rules  which  he 
had  felt  tu  be  tnie,  on  various  practical  matters  which 
conie  home  to  men's  "business  and  bosoms."  He  was 
very  fond  of  these  moral  ;uid  political  generalisations, 
both  of  his  own  collpcting  au<l  a-s  found  in  writers 
who,  he  thought,  hud  the  right  to  make  them,  like 
the  lifktins  of  the  Empire  and  the  Italians  and  Span- 
iards of  the  Renaissance.  But  a  mere  string  of 
maxims  and  quotations  would  have  been  a  poor  thing 
nud  not  new  ;  and  he  cast  what  he  had  to  say  into 
connecte<l  w:holes.  But  nothing  can  be  more  loose  than 
the  stnicture  of  the  essays.  There  is  no  art,  no  style, 
almost,  except  in  a  few,  the  ])t>litical  ones,  no  order : 
thoughts  arc  put  down  and  left  unsupported,  unproved, 
undeveloped.  In  the  first  fonu  of  the  ten,  which  com- 
jKised  the  first  edition  of  1597,  they  are  more  like  notes 
of  analysis  or  tables  of  contents  ;  they  are  au.stere  even 
to  mcagrenesa  But  the  general  character  continues  in 
the  enlarged  and  expanded  ones  of  Bacon's  later  yeare. 
They  are  like  chapters  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Rhetoric 
I  on  virtues  and  characters  ;  only  Bacon's  takes  Aristotle's 
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broad  marking  lines  as  drawn,  and  proceeds  irith  the 
subtler  and  more  refined  observationsof  a  much  longer  and 
wider  experience.  Rut  tiiese  short  jjupi'is  say  wliat  tlioy 
have  to  say  without  preface,  and  in  literary  undress,  with- 
out a  superfluous  word,  without  the  joints  and  bands  of 
structure :  they  say  it  in  brief,  rapid  senttnceH,  which  comeJ 
down,  sentence  after  sentence,  like  the  strokes  of  a  great! 
hammer.  No  wonder  that  in  their  disdainfid  brevity  they 
seem  rugged  and  ;ibnii)t,  "  und  dn  not  seem  to  end,  but 
full."  But  with  their  truth  and  pierciuguess  and  delicacy 
of  observation,  their  roughness  gives  a,  kind  of  flavour 
which  no  elaboration  could  give.  It  is  none  the  less  that 
their  wisdom  is  of  a  somewliat  cynical  kind,  fully  alive 
to  the  slipperiness  and  solf-deceits  and  faithlessness  wjiich 
are  in  the  world  and  rather  inclined  to  bo  amused  at 
them.  In  some  we  can  see  distinct  records  of  the 
writer's  own  experience  :  one  contains  the  substance  of  a 
charge  delivered  to  Judge  Hutton  on  his  njvpointment; 
another  of  them  is  a  sketch  drawTi  from  life  of  a  character 
which  had  crossed  Bacon's  path,  and  in  the  essay  on 
Seeminfj  Iflsf  we  can  trace  from  the  impatient  notes 
put  down  in  his  Cimriienlarins  Soliihis,  the  pictiu-e  of 
the  man  who  stood  in  his  way,  the  Attorney-General  i 
Hobart.  Some  of  them  are  memorable  oracular  utter- 
ances not  inadeijuate  to  the  subject,  on  Triilh,  or  Death, 
or  Unity.  Others  reveal  an  utter  incapacity  to  come  near 
a  subject,  exce]>t  as  a  strange  external  phenomena,  like  the 
essay  on  Lore.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  them  to 
the  Italian  school  of  political  and  moral  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  distrust  and  of  reliance  on  indirect  and 
roundabout  ways.  There  is  a  group  of  them,  "of  Delays," 
"  of  Cunning,"  "  of  Ifi^iom  for  a  Man's  Self,"  "  of  Des- 
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ateli"  wlJdi  show  how  vigilantly  and  to  what  purpose 

be   had    watched   the   treasurers   and    secretaries    and 

[intriguers  of  Elizal»eth's  and  James's  Courts  ;  and  there 

arc  curious  sclf-revolatious,  as  in  the  essay  on  Frieiuishlp. 

But  tliere  are  also  currents  of  better  and  larger  feeling, 

I  euch  as  those  winch  show  his  own  ideal  of  "  Great  Place," 

and  what  he  felt  of  its  dangers  and  duties.     And  mixed 

with  the  fantastic  tast«  and  conceits  of  the  time,  there 

Lis  evidence  in  them  of  Bacon's  keen  delight  in  nature, 

in  the  beauty  and  scents  of  flowere,  in  the  charm  of  ojwn 

air  life,  as  in   the  essay  on  Gardens,   "The  purest  of 

iliuman  pleasures,  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 

[)f  man." 

But  he  had  another  manner  of  writing  for  what  he 
held  to  be  his  more  serious  work.     In  the  philo.sophical 
and  historical  works  there  is  no  want  of  attention  to  the 
flow  and  order  and  ornament  of  composition.     When 
fire  come  to  the  AdraiKfmenl  of  Learning,  we  come  to  a 
book  which  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  what  high  thought 
and  rich  imagination  luive  made  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  the  first  great  book  in  Engli.sh  prose  of  secular  in- 
■terest ;  the  first  book  which  can  claim  a  place  beside  the 
[Xnirs  of  Ecdtsiantmd  PoUtij.      As   regards  its  subject 
Eitter,  it  has  been  partly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
really  enlaiged  and   elaborate  form  in  which  it  ulti- 
mately appeare<l,  in  a  Latin  dress,  as  the  fii"st  portion 
Jof   the   scheme  of   the   Insl<iuralin,  the   De  Awjimntia 
nentiarum.     Bacon  looked  on  it  as  a  first  effort,  a  kind 
cidl-bell  to  awidsen  and  attract  the  interest  of  others 
in  the  thoughts  and  hopes  which  so  interested  liimself. 
.  But  it  contains  some  of  his  finest  writing.     In  the  EfsaijH 
nie  writes  as  a  looker-on  at  the  game  of  humitu  affairs. 
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who,  according  to  his  frequent  iUustration,  sees  more  of 
it  than  the  gamesters  themselves,  and  is  able  to  give 
wiser  and  faithftd  counsel,  not  without  a  touch  of  kindly 
irony  at  the  mistakes  which  he  obser\'es.  In  the 
AdmticemeiU  ho  is  the  enthusiast  for  a  great  cause  and 
a  great  hope,  and  all  that  he  has  of  passion  and  power 
is  enlisted  in  the  efl'ort  to  advance  it.  The  Adi'imcfinent 
is  far  frotn  being  a  j>erfect  book.  As  a  survey  of  the 
at'tiial  statu  of  knowledge  in  his  day,  of  its  deficiencifs 
and  what  was  wanted  to  supply  them,  it  is  not  even 
up  to  the  materials  of  the  time.  Even  the  improved 
De  Aiiijmeidis  is  inadequate  ;  ami  tliei'o  is  reason  to 
think  the  Advancement  was  a  hniiied  book,  at  least  in 
the  later  part,  and  it  is  defective  in  arrangement  and 
proportion  nf  parts.  Two  of  the  great  divi.sions  of 
knowledge  —  liistory  and  poetry  —  aj'e  despatched  in 
comparatively  short  cliapters ;  while  in  the  division  on 
"Civil  Knowledge,"  human  knowleilge  as  it  respects 
society,  he  inserts  a  long  essay,  obviously  complete  in 
itself  and  clumsily  thrust  in  here,  on  the  ways  of 
getting  on  in  the  world,  the  means  by  which  a  man  may 
be  "  Fditr fortumt  sum  " — the  architect  of  his  own  success ; 
too  lively  a  picture  to  bo  pleasant  of  tlie  arts  with  which 
he  had  become  aocjuainted  in  the  process  of  rising.  Tho 
book,  too,  has  the  blemishes  of  its  own  time;  its  wiuit 
of  simplicity,  it-s  inevitable  though  very  ofton  amusing 
and  curious  pedantries.  Hut  the  Ailmna-mad  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  books  which  have  attempted  to 
t«ach  English  readers  how  to  think  of  knowledge  ;  to 
make  it  really  and  intelligently  the  interest,  not  of  the 
school  tir  the  study  or  the  laboratoiy  only,  but  of  society 
at  large.     It  was  a  book  with  a  purpose,  new  then,  but 
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of  which  wc  have  seen  the  falfilment.  Ho  wanted  to 
impress  on  his  guucratiou,  as  a  very  practical  matter,  all 
that  knowledge  might  do  iu  wise  hands,  all  that  know- 
Icilge  had  lost  by  the  faults  ainl  ciTors  of  men  and  the 
misfortunes  of  time,  all  tliat  knowledge  might  l>e  pushed 
to  in  all  directions  by  fiu'tlvful  and  patient  industry  and 
M'ell-plaJiued  methods  for  the  elevation  and  benefit  of 
man  in  his  highest  capacities  as  well  as  in  his  humblest. 

I  And  he  further  sought  to  ttach  them  A/or  to  knovvj  to 
make  them  understand  that  difficult  achievement  of  self- 
knowlcMlge,  to  know  what  il  is  to  know  ;  to  give  the  first 
attempted  chart  to  guide  them  among  the  shallows  and 
rocks  and  whirlpools  whicli  besot  the  couree  and  action 
of  thought  and  inquir}- ;  to  reveal  to  them  the  "  idols  " 
which  unconsciously  haunt  the  minds  of  the  strongest  as 

I  well  as  the  weakest,  and  interpose  their  delusions  when 
wo  are  least  aware, — "  the  fallacies  and  false  appearances 
inseparidile  from  our  nature  and  our  condition  of  life." 
To  induce  men  to  believe  not  uuly  that  there  was  much 
to  know  that  was  not  yet  dreamed  of,  but  that  the  way 
of  knowing  needed  real  and  thorough  imj>rovcmeiit,  that 
the  knowing  mind  bore  along  with  it  all  kinds  of  snares 
[and  disqualifications  of  which  it  is  unconscious,  and  that 
[it  needed  training  quite  as  much  as  mutciials  to  work 
[«ii,  was  the  object  of  the  Advanrcmcnt.      It  was  but  a 
I  sketch  ;  but  it  was  a  sketch  so  ti-uly  and  forcibly  drawn, 
[that  it  made  an  impression  which  has  never  been  weak- 
|ene<l.     To  us  its  use  and  almost  its  interest  is  passed. 
3at  it  is  a  book  which  we  can  never  open  without  coming 
fon  some  noble  interpretation  of  the  realities  of  nature 
lor  tlie  mind  ;  some  unexpected  discovery  of  that  quick 
land  keen  eye  which  arrests  us  by  its  truth ;  some  felici- 
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tous  and  iinthought-of  illustration,  yot  so  natural  »s 
almost  to  be  ilootucd  to  become  a  commonplace ;  some 
bright  touch  of  his  incorrigible  imaginativeness,  ever 
reaJy  to  force  itself  in  amid  the  driest  details  of  his 
argument 

The  Admiiffrntnt  was  onh'  one  shape  out  of  many 
into  which  he  cast  his  thoughts.  Bacon  was  not  easily 
satisfied  with  bis  work ;  even  when  he  publislied  ho  did 
80,  not  l)ecausc  he  hail  brought  his  work  to  the  desired 
point,  but  lest  anything  should  happen  to  him  and  it 
should  "perish."  Easy  and  unstudied  as  his  writing 
seems,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  residt  of  uninter- 
mitted  trouble  and  varied  modes  of  working.  He  was 
quite  as  much  a  talker  as  a  writer,  and  beat  out  his 
thoughts  into  shape  in  talking.  In  the  essay  on  Fntml- 
siiip  he  describes  the  process  with  a  vividness  which 
tells  of  his  own  experience : — 

"But  before  yon  come  to  that  [the  Faithrul  ronnsel  that  a  man 
receiveth  from  his  friend],  certain  it  is  that  whosoever  hath  hii 
mind  franght  with  many  thoughts,  his  nits  and  understanding  do 
clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discoursing  with 
another.  lie  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily  :  he  marshulleth 
them  more  orderly  ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  arc  turned 
into  wonis  ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself,  .ijid  that  more 
by  an  hour's  di«coui«e  than  by  a  day's  metlitation.  It  wns  well 
nid  by  Themistocles  to  the  Ring  of  Persia,  '  That  speech  was  like 
cloth  of  arras  ojwned  .lud  j>ut  abroad,  whereby  the  imagi^ry  doth 
appear  in  figure  ;  whereas  in  tliought,  they  lie  in  iwcks."  >'either 
U  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  understanding, 
restrained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  gire  a  man  eounscl. 
(They  arr,  indeed,  Ixyit,)  Rut  evi^n  without  that,  a  man  Icameth 
of  himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thought3  to  light,  and  whctteth 
bis  wits  against  a  stone  which  itself  cuts  not  In  a  word,  a  man 
«ere  better  relate  himself  to  a  Malna  or  a  picture,  than  to  suffer  Ids 
thought*  to  fast:  in  amotber." 
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con,  as  has  been  said,  M-as  a  great  maker  of  notes 
and  note-booka  :  he  was  careful  not  of  tlio  thought  only 
but  of  the  very  wonls  in  which  it  presented  itself ; 
everything  was  collected  that  might  turn  out  useful  in 
his  writing  or  speaking,  down  to  alternative  mtHlea  of 
beginning  or  connecting  or  ending  a  sentence.  He 
watched  over  his  intellectual  appliances  and  resources 
much  more  strictly  than  over  his  money  concerns.  He 
never  threw  away  and  never  forgot  what  could  be  turneil 
to  accuiuiL  He  was  never  afraid  of  repeating  himself, 
if  he  thought  ho  had  somethiug  apt  to  say.  Ho  was 
never  tired  of  re-ca.sting  and  re-writing,  from  a  mere 
fragment  or  preface  to  a  finished  i)aper.  He  has 
favourite  images,  favoun'te  maxims,  favourite  texts, 
wliich  he  canuot  do  without  "  L>a  Fidei  qwF  sunt 
Fidei"  come5  in  from  his  first  1>ook  to  his  Ijst  The 
illustrations  which  ho  gets  from  the  myth  of  Scylla, 
from  Atalanta's  ball,  from  Borgia's  saying  about  the 
French  marking  their  lodgings  with  chalk,  the  saying 
that  God  takes  delight,  like  the  "innocent  play  of 
children,"  "to  hide  his  works  in  order  to  have  them 
found  out,"  anil  to  have  kings  as  "his  playfellows  in 
that  game,"  these,  with  many  others,  reappear,  however 
varied  the  context,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his 
compositions.  An  edition  of  Bacon  with  marginal 
references  and  parallel  passages  would  show  a  nmro 
persistent  recurrence  of  characteristic  illustrations  and 
sentences  than  perhaps  any  other  writer. 

The  ylikiincnnriii  was  followed  l:>y  attempts  to  give 
serious  effect  to  its  lesson.  This  was  nearly  all  done  in 
Latin.  Ho  did  so,  because  in  th(?se  woi'ks  he  spoke  to  a 
larger  and,  as  he  thought,  more  interested  audience ;  the 
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use  of  Latin  marked  the  gravity  of  his  subject  as  one  that 
touchcMl  all  mankind ;  and  the  majesty  of  Latin  suited 
his  tjiiite  anil  bis  thoughts.  Bacon  spoke,  indeed,  impress- 
ively on  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  reahn  of  know- 
ledge in  the  spirit  of  a  little  ehilcL  Ho  dwelt  on  the  para- 
mount importance  of  begiFining  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  fact,  of  undoi'sUinding  the  commonplace  things 
at  our  feet,  so  full  of  wonder  and  mystery  and  instniction, 
before  vonttuing  on  theories.  The  sun  is  not  polluted 
by  shining  on  .-i  clunghill,  and  no  facts  were  too  ignoble 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  the  true  student  of  nature. 
But  his  own  genius  was  for  the  grandeur  and  jxunip  of 
general  views.  The  jtractical  iletails  of  experimental 
science  were,  except  in  partial  instances,  yet  a  great  way 
off ;  and  what  there  was,  he  either  did  not  care  about  or 
really  understand,  and  had  no  aptitude  for  handling. 
He  knew  enough  to  give  reality  to  his  argument ;  he 
knew,  and  insisted  on  it,  that  the  labour  of  observation 
and  ex])eriinent  would  have  to  be  very  heavy  and  (juite 
indisj)ensable.  But  his  own  business  was  with  great 
principles  and  new  truths  ;  these  were  what  ha<l  the 
real  attraction  for  him;  it  was  the  magnificent  thoughts 
and  boundless  hopes  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
man  "  which  kin<lk'd  his  imagination  and  fired  his  ambi- 
tion. "  He  writes  philosophy,"  said  Harvey,  who  had 
come  to  his  own  great  discovery  through  patient  and 
obscure  experiments  on  frogs  and  monkeys,  "  he  writes 
philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor."  And  for  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  statelincss  ami  dignity  of  the  I^tin 
corresponded  to  the  ])rond  claims  which  he  jnade  for  his 
conception  of  the  knowledge  which  was  to  be.  English 
seemed  to  him  too  homely  to  express  the  hopes  of  the 
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^r  world,  too  unstable  to  be  trusted  with  them.     Latin  was 
the  language  of  command  and  law.     His  Latin,  without 

t enslaving  itself  to  Cicei-onian  types,  and  with  a  fruo  iu- 
iiisiun  of  barbarous  but  most  convenient  words  from  the 
vast  and  ingenious  terminology  of  the  schoolmen,  is 
•ingularly  forcible  and  expre!»ij'e.  It  is  almost  always 
easy  and  clear ;  it  i-an  be  vague  and  general,  and  it  can 
ie  very  precise  where  precision  is  wanted.  It  can,  on 
occasion,  be  magnificent,  and  its  gravity  is  continualjj- 
^^ enlivened  by  the  play  upon  it,  as  upon  a  background,  of 
^Bbis  picturesque  and  unexi)ected  fancies.  The  exposition 
^Bof  his  piiilosophioal  principles  was  attempted  in  two 
^■forms.  He  began  iu  English.  He  began,  in  the  shape 
of  a  personal  account,  a  statement  of  a  series  of  conclu- 
I  sions  to  which  his  thinking  had  lnought  him,  which  he 
called  the  "Clue  of  the  Labyrinth," /'»/Mr«  Lahiirintld. 
[But  he  laid  tliis  aside  unfinished,  and  re-wrote  and  com- 
I  pleted  it  in  Latin,  with  the  title  Cogitata  et  Vim.  It 
.  by  being  in  Latin  ;  as  Mr.  Spedding  says,  "it  must 
inly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pei-fect  of  Bacon's 
productions."    Tlie  personal   form  with  each  pni-agraph 

»  begins  and  ends.  "  Fninfisnin  Bacon  41V  rngUarit  .  .  . 
itaqiie  visum  e,</  ei,"  gives  to  it  a  special  tone  of  serious 
conviction,  and  brings  the  interest  of  the  subject  more 
keenly  to  the  reader.  It  has  the  same  kiixi  of  jiersonal 
interest,  only  more  solemn  and  commanding,  which  tliure 

»U  in  Descartes's  Discmirs  dr  la  Mi'tlnHlf.  In  this  form 
Baron  meant  at  first  to  publish.  He  sent  it  to  his  usual 
critics,  Sir  Thomaa  Bodley,  Toby  Matthew,  and  Eisliop 
Andrewes.  Ami  he  meant  to  follow  it  up  with  a  prac- 
tical exemi)lification  of  his  method.  But  he  clianged 
his  plan.      He  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  pre- 
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fercnce  for  the  form  of  aphorum^  over  the  argumentative 
and  didactic  continuity  of  a  set  discourse.  He  had,  in- 
deed, already  twice  bejjun  a  series  of  aphorisms  on  the 
true  methods  of  interpreting  nature,  and  diroctiiiy  tlio 
mind  in  the  true  path  of  knowledge,  and  had  begun 
them  with  the  same  famous  ajihorisui  with  which  the 
Momiit  Ortjaniim  opens.  Ho  nuw  reverted  to  tlie  fonn 
of  the  aphorism,  and  resolved  to  throw  the  materials  of 
the  CoffUatn  et  Fiiui  into  this  shape.  The  result  is  the 
Nnvum  Organum.  It  contaiiiSj  witli  large  addiliuna,  the 
substance  of  the  treatise,  but  broken  up  and  re-arranged 
in  the  new  form  of  separate  impersonal  generalised 
observations.  The  points  and  assertions  and  issues 
which,  in  a  continuous  discourse,  carefiU  readers  mark 
ami  careless  ones  miss,  are  one  by  one  jiicked  out  and 
brought  sepaiately  to  the  light.  It  begins  with  brief, 
oracular,  unproved  maxims  and  propositions,  and  gi 
on  gradually  into  larger  developments  and  explanations. 
The  aphorisms  are  meant  to  strike,  to  awaken  questions, 
to  disturb  prejudices,  to  let  in  light  into  a  nest  of  un- 
suspected intellectual  confusions  and  self-misunderstand- 
ings, to  bo  tlie  mottoes  and  watclnvords  of  many  a 
Ia1>orious  and  difficult  inquiry.  They  form  a  connected 
and  ordered  chain,  though  the  tics  between  each  link  are 
not  given.  In  this  way  Bacon  put  forth  his  proclama- 
tion of  war  on  all  that  then  called  itself  science ;  his 
announcement  that  the  whole  work  of  solid  knowledge 
must  be  begun  afresh,  and  by  a  new,  imd,  as  he  thought, 
infallible  method.  On  this  work  Bacon  concentrated 
all  his  care.  It  was  twelve  years  in  lianrl,  and  twelve 
times  underwent  his  revision.  "  In  the  first  book  especi- 
ally," says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  every  word  seems  to  have  been 
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.carefully  weighed  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  otnit  or 
change  anything  without  injuring  the  meaning  which 
Bacon  intended  to  convey."  Severe  as  it  is,  it  is  instinct 
with  enthusiasm,  soraetinies  with  ])assion.  The  Latin 
in  which  it  is  writt-en  answers  to  it ;  it  has  the  concise- 
ness, the  breadth,  the  lordliness  of  a  great  piece  uf 
philosophical  legislation. 

The  world  has  iigi-ecd  to  date  from  Bacon  the  system- 
atic reform  of  natural  philosophy,  the  beginning  of  an 
intelligent  atteni])t,  which  has  been  crowned  by  such 
signal  success,  to  place  the  investigation  of  nature  on  a 
solid  fotudation.  On  purely  scientific  grounds  his  title 
to  this  great  honour  may  require  considorablc  •)ualifica- 
tion.  What  one  tiling,  it  is  asked,  would  not  liuvo  been 
discovered  in  the  age  of  Galileo  and  Harvey,  if  Bacon 
had  never  written  1  What  one  scientific  discovery  can 
be  traced  to  luin,  or  to  the  observance  of  his  peculiar 
rules  1  It  was  something,  indeed,  to  have  conceived,  aa 
clearly  as  he  conceived  it,  the  large  and  conipreheusive 
idea  of  what  natural  knowledge  must  be,  and  must  rest 
upon,  even  if  bo  were  not  able  to  realise  his  idea,  and 

iVere  mistaken  in  his  practical  methods  of  reform.  But 
great  ideas  and  great  principles  need  their  adequate 
interpreter,  their  vales  sneer,  if  they  are  to  influence  the 
history  of  mankind.  This  was  what  Bacon  was  to 
science,  to  that  great  change  in  the  thoughts  and  activity 
of  men  in  relation  to  the  world  of  nature  around  them  ; 
and  this  is  his  title  to  the  great  place  as.signcil  to  him. 
He  not  only  understood  and  felt  what  science  might  be, 
but  ho  was  able  to  make  others — and  it  was  no  easy  task 
beforehand,  Mhile  the  woiulci's  of  discovery  were  )'et  in 
the  future — understand  and  feel  it  too.     And  he  was 
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ii1>l(:  to  do  this  becimse  he  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  thinkers  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers.  The 
diw^loanre,  the  interpretation,  the  development  of  that 
great  ijiti;Ileetual  revolution  which  was  in  the  air,  and 
which  was  practically  carried  forward  iu  ohsciuity,  day 
by  day,  by  the  fathers  of  modem  oatrononiy  and 
chemistry  and  phyHtnIogy,  had  fallen  to  thtv  task  of 
a  genius,  second  only  to  Shakespeare.  He  had  the 
power  to  toll  the  story  of  what  they  wore  doing  and 
wore  to  do  with  a  force  of  imaginative  rea.son  of  which 
they  were  utterly  incapable.  He  was  able  to  justify 
their  attempts  and  their  hopes  a«  thev  themselves  could 
not.  He  was  able  to  interest  the  world  in  the  great  pro- 
spects opening  on  it,  but  of  whicl>  none  but  a  few  students 
had  the  key.  The  calculations  of  the  astronomer,  the 
investigations  of  the  physician,  were  more  or  less  a  sub- 
ject of  talk,  as  curious  or  jxissibly  useful  employments. 
But  that  which  bound  them  together  in  the  luiity  of 
science,  which  gave  them  their  meaning  Iwyond  them- 
selves, whicli  rai.sed  them  to  a,  higher  level  and  gave  them 
tlieir  real  dignity  among  the  pursuits  of  men,  wliich 
forced  all  thinking  men  t-o  see  what  new  and  un.susjiected 
possibilities  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  wore  opened  before  them,  was  not  Bacon's 
own  att-empts  at  science,  not  even  his  collections  of 
fact«  and  his  rules  of  method,  but  that  great  idea  of  the 
reality  and  boujidless  worth  of  knowledge  which  Bacon's 
]>onetrating  and  sure  intuition  had  discerned,  and 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  nature.  The 
iii\pulsc  which  he  gave  to  the  progress  of  science  came 
from  his  magnificent  and  varied  exposition  of  this  idea ; 
from  his  series  of  grand  and  memorable  generalisations 
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on  the  habits  and  faults  of  the  human  niinil — on  tho 
difficult  ami  yet  so  obvious  anil  so  natural  {)recaiition8 
necessary  to  guide  it  in  tlie  true  and  hopeful  truck.  It 
He  from  the  attractivcnestn,  the  enthuftiiisni,  and  tho 
8ua.sivoncs8  of  tho  jdcading ;  from  tlio  I'loar  and 
forcible  statements,  the  sustained  olor{ucncc,  tho  gene- 
rous hopes,  the  deep  ami  eaniest  pnqiose  of  the  Ailriuu-f- 
mnif  and  the  De,  Aiigmentit ;  from  the  iiobleiifss,  the 
originab'ty,  the  picturesqueness,  tho  impressive  and 
irresistible  truth  of  the  great  aphon'sms  of  tho  Kmiim 
Orgauunu 
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CHAPTER    I. 


EARLY    LIFE. 


'  I  WAS  of  a  low  and  inoonsideraljle  generation,  my 
father's  house  being  of  thiit  rank  tliat  is  meanest  and 
most  de-epise<l  of  all  families  in  the  land.'  'I  never  went 
to  .>>cho(>l,  to  Aristotle  or  Plato,  hut  wa.s  brought  np  in 
my  fiilht'r'a  hou.se  in  a  very  mean  t-ondition,  among  a 
company  of  poor  countrjmen.'  '  Ncvcilhelass,  I  bless  God 
that  by  tlii.s  door  He  brought  me  into  the  world  to  pcir- 
take  of  the  grice  and  life  that  is  by  t 'hrist  in  His  Gospel.' 
This  is  the  account  given  of  himself  and  his  origin  by  a 
man  whose  writings  have  for  two  centuries  affected  the 
spiritual  opinions  of  the  English  nice  in  every  pirt  of  the 
world  more  powerfully  than  any  book  or  liooks,  except 
the  Bible. 

John  Bunyan  was  bom  at  Elstow,  a  village  near 
Bedfiird,  in  the  ye.nr  1628.  It  was  a  memorable  epoch  in 
English  history,  for  in  that  year  the  House  of  Coniraons 
extorted  the  consent  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Petition  of 
Eight.  The  stir  of  politics,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
humble  honsehuld  into  which  the  littleboy  was  introduced. 
His  father  was  hardly  occupied  in  earning  bread  for  his 
wife  and  children  as  a  mender  of  pots  and  kettles  :  a  tinker, 
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— working  in  neiglibours'  houses  or  at  home,  at  such 
business  as  might  bo  brought  to  him.  *  The  Bunyaiis,' 
says  a  friend,  '  were  of  the  national  religion,  as  men  of 
that  calling  commonly  were.'  Buuyiin  b^m^elf,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  has  been  always  umierstood  to  refer  to  his 
father,  describes  him  '  as  an  honpst  poor  labouring  man, 
who,  like  Adam  unpanidisetl,  had  all  thj  world  to  get  hia 
bixaid  in,  nnil  was  very  careful  to  maintain  his  family.' 
In  those  days  ther«  were  no  villugo  schools  in  England  ; 
the  education  of  the  poor  was  an  iijipreiiticpship  to  agi'i- 
cultore  or  handicraft ;  their  religion  they  lesirnt  at  home 
or  in  church.  Young  Bnnyan  was  moi-e  fortunate.  In 
Bedford  there  wa.s  a  grammar  .school,  which  had  been 
founded  in  Queen  Mary's  time  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Sir  William  H.-irper.  Hither,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  walk  to  and  fi-o,  ovi^r  thu  mile  of  ro;id  between 
Elstow  and  Bedford,  the  child  was  sent,  if  not  to  learn 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  to  lenm  at  least  '  to  read  and  write 
according  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  mtn's  children.' 

If  religion  was  not  taught  at  school,  it  was  taught 
with  some  care  in  the  cottageu  and  farmhou.ses  by  ]»- 
rents  and  ma-sters.  It  wa.s  common  in  many  pai-ts  of 
England,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
farmers  to  gather  their  apprenticos  about  them  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  to  teach  tbem  the  Catechism,  Rude  as  was 
Bunyan's  home,  religious  notions  of  wime  kind  had  been 
early  and  vividly  impressed  upon  him.  He  caught,  in- 
deed, the  ordinary  habits  of  the  boys  among  whom  he  was 
thrown.  He  learnt  to  use  bad  language,  and  he  often  lied. 
Wlien  a  child's  imaguiatioii  is  exceptionally  active,  the 
temptations  to  untruth  are  correspondingly  powerful.  Tlie 
inventive  faculty  has  its  dangers,  and  Butiyan  was  emi- 
nently gifted  in  that  way.     He  was  a  violent,  pa.s.sionat«i 
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boy  besides,  tvnd  thus  he  says  of  himself  thiit  for  lying 
and  swearing  he  had  no  equal,  and  that  Ids  parents  did 
not  sufElciently  correct  him.  Wickedness,  he  declares  in 
hia  own  remorseful  story  of  bis  early  yeans,  t>ecame  a 
i>ecund  nature  to  him.  But  the  estimate  which  a  man 
form.s  of  himself  in  later  life,  if  he  has  arrived  at  any 
8ti<ong  abhorrence  of  moral  evil,  is  harsher  than  others  at 
the  time  would  have  been  likely  to  have  formed.  Even 
then  the  poor  child's  conscience  must  have  been  cnrioosly 
sensitive,  and  it  revenged  itsalf  upon  him  in  singular 
tortures. 

'  My  sins,'  he  says,  '  did  so  offend  the  Lonl  that  even 
in  my  childhood  He  did  scare  and  jiffright  me  with  fearful 
dreams,  and  did  terrify  me  with  dreadful  >'ision.«i.  I  have 
been  in  my  betl  greatly  afflicted  while  asleep,  with  appre- 
hensions of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who  still,  .xs  I  then 
thought,  laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  which 
I  could  never  be  rid.  I  was  afflicted  with  thoughts  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment  night  and  day,  ti-embling  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  fearful  torments  of  hell  fire.'  When,  at 
ten  years  old,  he  was  nitiniiig  about  with  his  compiinions 
in  '  his  spoi-ts  and  childiah  vanities,'  these  terrors  continu- 
ally recurred  to  him,  yet  '  he  would  not  let  go  his  sins.' 

Such  a  Ixjy  required  rather  to  be  encouraged  than 
checked  in  seeking  iimoceut  amusements.  Swearing  and 
lying  were  definite  fatilts  which  ought  to  have  been 
corrected ;  but  his  paj-ents,  perhaps,  saw  tbit  there  was 
something  unasual  in  the  child.  To  them  he  prol>nbIy 
appeared  not  worse  than  other  boys,  but  coasidorably 
better.  They  may  have  thought  it  more  likely  that  he 
would  conquer  his  own  bad  inclinations  by  his  own  efforts, 
than  that  they  could  mend  him  by  rough  rebukes. 

When  he  left  school  he  would  natunilly  have  been 
b3 


boaod  apprentice,  hot  fab  talker  bwmgtit  him  op  at  his 
onro  tn<le.  Thm  be  lived  at  bome^  aad  giw  to  wait  hood 
tbere,  formiog  hb  idea*  al  men  and  things  oat  ei  aneh 
opportaniUm  ui  the  EUstow  neighbonrfaood  affonkd. 

FrrjiD  the  time  vbpn  the  R^'formation  bron^t  them 
a  tniiutlation  of  it,  the  Bible  waji  the  book  mo«4  read — it 
wnx  ufu^n  the  only  book  whirh  was  reail — in  hamble 
Kiiglixh  homai.  Fatniltaritj  with  the  wonL*  had  not  yet 
trampled  the  mctmI  writingii  into  practical  barrenneBB,  { 
No  iIouIAh  or  quGntioan  had  yet  riien  about  the  Bible's  ' 
natun<  or  origin.  It  was  received  a^  the  authentic  word 
of  God  Hinueir.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  alike 
re|iri?»tmted  the  worlil  a*  the  scene  of  a  straggle  between 
Koud  and  enl  Npirit« ;  and  thas  every  ordinary  incident 
of  daily  life  was  an  ioMance  or  illastration  of  God's 
Providence.  This  was  the  universal  popular  belief,  not 
a<l[nilte>l  only  by  the  intellect,  but  accepte<l  and  realL<ed 
by  tlie  imatnnation.  No  one  rjueetioned  it,  nave  a  few 
Kpociilative  philfxwphers  in  their  closets.  The  statesman 
in  the  Ilipuxe  of  CommonK,  the  judge  on  the  Bench,  the 
pcAMUit  in  II  midlnTul  villn^re,  interjirete*!  literally  by  this 
rule  the  phnioitif^nii  which  they  experienced  or  .saw.  They 
not  only  l)elievc'd  that  God  bad  miraculouRly  governed  the 
IxnuiliUM,  but  they  l>elieveii  that  as  directly  and  imme- 
di;i(t'ly  He  (fovi-meil  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thi-y  not  mdy  believed  that  there  had  \>een  a  witch  at 
P'ndor,  but  tliey  believed  thnt  there  were  witches  in  their 
own  villngcH,  who  had  made  compacts  with  the  de\al  Lim- 
»elf.  Tliey  believed  that  the  devil  still  litemlly  wa]ke<l 
the  (•arth  like  a  roaring  lion  :  that  he  and  the  evil  angelr; 
wore  |)er|>ctunlly  l«l)ouring  to  de^t^oy  the  bouIk  of  men; 
aiirl  tliiil.  (foil  wa."*  (Vjunlly  busy  overthrowing  the  devil's 
woik.an<l  bringing  sin  find  crimes  to  eventual  punish- 
ment 
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In  this  light  the  common  events  of  life  were  actually 
looked  at  and  understood,  and  the  air  wu-s  filled  with 
anecdotes  so  told  as  to  illustrate  the  belief.  These  stories 
and  these  experiences  were  Bunjran's  early  mental  food. 
One  of  them,  which  liad  deeply  impressed  the  ima^nation 
of  the  Midland  counties,  was  the  .-^tory  of  '  Old  Tod.'  This 
man  oime  one  day  into  court,  in  the  Summer  A.<«ize6  at 
Bedford,  'all  in  a  dung  sweat,'  to  demand  justice  upon 
himself  as  a  felon.  No  one  ha«l  accused  him,  l.ut  Gud's 
judgment  was  not  to  be  escaped,  and  he  was  furccd  to 
accuse  himself.  '  My  Lord,'  said  Old  Tod  to  the  judge,  '  I 
have  been  a  thief  from  my  childhood.  I  have  been  a 
thief  ever  since.  There  has  not  been  a  robbery  com- 
mitted these  many  years,  within  so  many  miles  of  this 
town,  but  I  have  been  privy  to  it'  The  judge,  after  a 
conference,  a^rreed  to  indict  him  of  certain  felonies  which 
he  had  acknowledged.  He  pleaded  guilty,  implicating 
his  wife  along  with  him,  and  they  were  both  hanged. 

An  Lat^nse  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  creates  what  it  insists  up<in.  Horror  at  sin  forces 
the  sinner  to  confess  it,  and  make.s  others  eager  to  punish 
it.  '  God's  revenge  apiinst  munler  and  adultery'  becomes 
thus  an  actual  fact,  and  justifies  the  conviction  in  which 
it  rises.  Bunyan  was  specially  attentive  to  accuunts  of 
judgments  upon  swearing,  to  which  he  was  himself  ad- 
dicted. He  tells  a  story  of  a  mau  at  Wimlile<lon,  who,  after 
uttering  some  strange  blasphemy,  was  struck  with  sick- 
neus,  and  died  cursing.  Anulhcr  such  scene  he  probably 
witne«.sed  himself,'  and  never  forpot.  An  alehouse-keeper 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elstow  had  a  son  who  was  balf- 

I  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Attentive  In  the  'Life  of  Mr. 
Badman  ; '  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  Runyan  was  Telating  his 
own  experience. 
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wittcd.  The  favourite  amusement,  when  a  party  was 
collected  driiikinir,  was  for  the  father  to  provoke  the  lad's 
temper,  and  for  the  lad  to  cur.-ie  his  father  and  wish  the 
devil  had  him.  The  devil  at  last  did  have  the  alehouse- 
keeper,  and  rent  and  tore  him  till  h©  died.  '  I,'  says 
Banyan,  '  wiis  eye  and  ear  wiljie.'is  of  what  I  here  say. 
I  have  heartl  Ned  in  his  roguery  cursing  his  father,  and 
his  father  laughing  thereat  most  heartily,  still  provoking 
of  Ned  to  curse  that  bis  mirth  might  be  increased.  I  saw 
his  father  also  when  he  wa,s  posses8e<l.  I  saw  him  in  one 
of  his  fits,  and  saw  his  flesh  as  it  was  thought  gathered 
up  in  an  heap  about  the  bigness  of  half  an  egg,  to  the 
unutterable  torture  and  affliction  of  tlie  old  man.  There 
was  also  one  Freenmu,  who  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
doctor,  sent  for  to  cast  out  the  devil,  and  I  was  there 
when  he  attempt*^!  to  do  it.  Tl»e  manner  whereof  was 
this.  Tlioy  had  (he  possessed  in  an  outi-oom,  and  laid 
him  upon  his  belly  upon  a  form,  with  his  hcf«l  hanging 
down  over  tlie  foi-m's  end.  Then  they  bound  him  down 
thereto  ;  which  done,  they  set  a  {>an  of  coals  tinder  his 
month,  and  put  something  thei-ein  which  made  a  great 
smoke — by  this  means,  ns  it  was  .said,  to  fetch  out  the  deviJ. 
There  they  kept  the  man  ti!l  he  was  almost  smothered  in 
the  smoke,  but  no  devil  came  out  of  him,  at  which  Free- 
man was  somewhat  abashed,  the  man  gieatly  afflicted, 
and  I  made  to  go  away  wondei'ing  ami  fearing.  In  a 
little  time,  therefore,  that  which  posse-s-sed  the  man 
carried  him  out  of  the  world,  according  to  the  cursed 
wishes  of  his  son.' 

The  wretched  alehouse-keeper's  life  was  probably 
sacrificed  in  this  attempt  to  disjwssess  the  devil.  Bnt  the 
incident  would  naturally  leave  its  mark  on  the  mind  of 
an  impres-sionable  boy.     Banyan  ceased  to  frequent  such 
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I  after  he  be^an  to  lead  a  religioas  life.  The  story, 
therefore,  most  likeJy  Ijelonga  to  the  experiences  of  Lis  first 
youtlj  after  he  left  .-^cLool ;  and  there  mny  have  been  many 
more  of  a  edmilar  kind,  for,  except  that  he  was  steady  at 
his  trade,  he  grew  up  a  wild  lad,  tlie  ringleiider  of  the 
village  apprentices  in  nil  manner  of  mij^chief.  He  had  no 
books,  except  a  life  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  which 
would  niit  tend  to  sober  him  ;  indeed,  he  soon  foi-got  all 
that  he  had  learnt  at  school,  and  took  to  nmuuemeuls  and 
doubtful  adventiii-es,  oi-chani-robbing,  perhiip.s,  or  poach- 
ing, wince  he  Idnts  that  he  might  liave  brought  himself 
within  roach  of  the  law.  In  the  most  passionate  language 
of  self-abhorrence,  ho  accuseds  himself  of  idl  maiuier  of 
sins,  yet  it  is  improbable  that  he  appeared  to  others  what 
in  later  life  he  appeai-ed  to  himself.  He  judged  his  own 
conduct  as  he  believed  tliat  it  was  regjirded  by  his  Maker, 
by  whom  he  supposed  eternal  torment  to  have  been  as- 
signed as  the  just  retribution  for  the  lightest  offence.  Yet 
he  wa«  never  drunk.  He  who  never  forgot  anything  with 
which  he  could  charge  himself,  would  not  have  pas.sed 
over  drunkenness,  if  he  could  remember  that  he  had  Ijeen 
guilty  of  it ;  and  he  distinctly  asserts,  also,  that  he  was 
never  in  a  single  instance  unchaste.  In  our  days,  a  rough 
tinker  who  could  saj*  as  much  for  himself  after  he  had 
grown  to  manhood,  would  be  rt^rdod  as  a  model  of  self- 
restraint.  If,  in  Bedford  and  the  neighhourhooil,  there 
WHS  no  young  man  moi'e  vicious  than  Bunyitn,  the  moral 
standuxl  of  an  English  town  in  the  se.venteenth  ccnluiy 
must  have  been  higher  than  believers  in  Progress  will 
be  pleased  to  allow. 

He  declares  that  he  was  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  sense  which  he  afterwards  attached  to  the 
word  t  his  was  prohibly  true.     But  serious  thoughts  seldom 
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ceased  to  work  in  him.  Dreams  only  reproduce  the 
forms  and  feelings  with  %vliich  the  waking  imagination  is 
most  engaged.  Bunyan's  rest  continued  to  be  haunted 
with  the  pliantoms  wliich  bad  terrified  him  when  a  child. 
He  started  in  his  .sleep,  and  frightened  the  family  with 
hi.s  cries.  He  saw  evil  spiiits  in  monstroas  shapes  and 
fiends  blowing  flame.s  out  of  theii-  nostril.s.  '  Once,'  says 
a  biogiupher,  who  knew  him  well,  and  hiid  hetird  the 
story  of  his  vLsions  from  his  own  lips,  '  he  dreamed  that 
he  .saw  the  face  of  heaven  as  it  were  on  fii-e,  the  firma- 
ment crackling  and  shiveiing  with  the  noi^ie  of  mighty 
thunder,  and  an  archiiiigel  tlew  in  the  midst  of  heaven. 
sounding  a  trumpet,  and  a  glorioas  throne  was  setited  in 
the  east,  wbei'eon  tioX  One  in  brightue.sa  like  the  moniing 
star.  Upon  which,  he  thinking  it  wa.s  the  eud  of  the 
world,  fell  upon  his  knec.s  and  siid,  "  Oh,  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  What  shall  1  do  1  The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment is  come  and  I  am  not  prejmred."  ' 

At  another  time  *  he  di'eamed  that  he  was  in  a  plea- 
sant place  jovial  and  rioting,  when  an  earthquake  i-ent 
the  earth,  out  of  which  ciime  blooily  tlames,  and  the 
figures  of  men  tossed  up  in  glol«8  of  tire,  and  falling  down 
again  with  horrible  cries  and  shrieks  and  execrations, 
while  devils  mingled  ;imong  them,  and  laughed  aloud  at 
their  toi-ment«.  As  he  stood  trembling,  the  earth  sjink 
under  him,  and  a  circle  of  flames  embraced  him.  But 
when  he  fancied  he  waa  at  the  point  to  perLsh,  One  in 
shining  white  niimeut  descended  and  plucked  liim  out  of 
that  dreadful  place,  while  the  de\-ilH  crie<l  after  him  to 
take  lum  to  the  pmii.shnient  which  his  sins  had  deserved. 
Yet  he  escaped  the  danger,  and  le»ipt  for  joy  when  he 
awoke  and  found  it  was  a  dream.' 

Mr.  Southey,  who  thinks  wisely  that  Bunyan's  bio- 
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grapUei-s  luive  exaggerated  his  early  fuults,  conmdei'^  that 
at  worst  he  was  a  sort  of  '  blackguanl.'  ThL*,  too,  is  a 
wrong  word.  Young  vilhige  bhtckguanls  do  not  drenm 
of  archangels  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  nor 
were  these  ima^'inations  iiivente<l  aflerwai'ds,  or  rhetori- 
cally exiiggerateil.  Bunyau  was  undoubtetUy  given  to 
stor}-  telling  as  a  boy,  and  the  recollection  of  it  made 
him  peculiarly  scrupulous  in  hie  statements  in  later  life. 
One  trait  he  mentions  of  himsolf  which  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  who  had  not  exiiei'ieiiecd  the  feeling,  yet 
every  person  can  uiidf rstaud  it  and  sympathise  with  it. 
These  spectre*  and  holigoblins  Jmve  liira  wild.  He  saj-s, 
'  I  was  so  overcome  with  dcspiir  of  life  ftiid  ii«iven,  thai 
I  should  often  wish  either  that  there  bad  been  no  hell,  or 
that  I  had  been  a  devil ;  .supposing  that  they  were  only 
tormentors,  and  that,  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  tliither, 
I  might  rather  be  a  tormentor  than  toriiieuted  myself.' 

The  visions  at  last  cetised.  God  left  him  to  himself, 
as  he  puts  it,  and  gave  him  over  to  his  own  wicked  in- 
clinations. He  fell,  he  says,  into  all  kind.<  of  vice  and 
ungodliness  without  Airther  check.  The  expression  is 
very  strong,  yet  when  wi>  look  for  ixuticuljirs  w<>  can  find 
only  that  he  was  fond  of  games  which  Puritan  preciseness 
disapproved.  He  had  high  animal  spirits,  and  engage<l 
in  lawless  enterpiises.  Once  or  twice  he  neaily  lost  his 
life.  He  is  sparing  of  details  of  his  outwanl  history, 
for  he  regarded  it  as  nothing  but  vanity  ;  but  his  escapes 
from  death  were  proviilences,  anil  therefoi-e  he  mentions 
them.  He  must  have  gone  to  the  coast  somewhere,  for 
he  was  once  almost  drowned  in  a  creek  of  the  sea.  He  fell 
out  of  a  boat  into  the  river  ivt  another  time,  and  it  seems 
that  he  could  nut  swim.  Afterwards  he  seized  hold  of  an 
adder,  and  was  not  bitten  by  it.    These  mercies  were  sent 
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as  womingR,  but  ho  Bays  that  he  was  too  cai-eless  to  profit 
by  them.  He  thought  that  ]w  had  forgotten  God  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  is  plain  that  ho  had  not  forgottt-n.  A 
bad  youn^  man,  who  has  .shaken  off  religion  beci^n.se  it  Ls 
a  rastraint,  ohsen^es  with  nialiriou-; amusement  the  faults 
of  persons  who  make  a  profession  of  i-eligiou.  Ue  infers 
that  they  do  not  really  believe  it,  and  only  differ  from 
their  neighbours  in  being  hypocrites.  Bunyan  notes  this 
disposition  in  his  own  history  of  Mr.  Budman.  Of  him- 
self, he  !*ays  ;  '  Though  I  cuulil  sin  with  delight  and  ease, 
and  kike  plcjusure  in  the  villanie.s  of  my  compniions,  even 
then,  if  I  f^aw  wicked  things  done  by  them  that  profe,s.seil 
goodness,  it  would  make  my  spirit  tremble.  Once,  when 
I  was  ill  the  height  of  my  vanity,  hearing  one  swwir  thnt 
was  reckoned  a  religious  man,  it  mtuie  my  heart  to  ache.' 
He  was  now  seventeen,  and  we  c:in  form  a  tulerably 
aocurat.e  picture  of  liim— a  tall,  active  lad,  working  as 
hw  father's  apprentice,  at  hLs  pots  and  kettlas,  ignorant 
of  lKX)ks,  and  with  no  notion  of  the  world  beyond  what 
he  could  learn  in  his  daily  drudgery,  and  the  talk  of  the 
alehou.se  and  the  village  green  ;  inventing  lies  to  amuse 
his  oonipauions,  and  swearing  that  they  were  true ; 
playing  bowls  and  tipcat,  ready  for  any  rocklas.s  action, 
and  always  a  leader  in  it,  yet  all  the  wliile  singu- 
larly pure  from  the  more  brutal  forms  of  rice,  and 
haunted  with  feverish  thou;;hts,  which  he  tried  to  forget 
ill  jiniusement.s.  It  h.i.s  been  the  fasliion  to  take  his  ac- 
count of  himself  literally,  and  represent  him  as  the  worst 
of  reprobates,  in  order  to  magnify  the  effects  of  his  con- 
version, and  perhaps  to  make  intelligible  to  his  admiring 
followers  the  repixwches  which  he  heaps  upon  himself. 
They  may  have  felt  that  they  could  not  be  wrong  in 
explaining  his  own  language  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
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they  could  attach  a  meaning  to  it.  Yet,  sinner  though 
ho  may  have  been,  like  all  the  re-st  of  us,  his  sins  were 
not  the  sin.s  of  coarseness  and  >Tilgarity.  They  were  the 
sin.s  of  a  youth  of  .sen.sitive  nature  and  very  peculiar  giftfi  : 
gifts  which  brought  special  temptations  with  them,  and 
incUued  liim  to  Ije  careless  and  desperate,  yet  from  causes 
singularly  unhke  those  which  are  usually  operative  in 
di&apated  and  uneducated  boys. 

It  was  now  the  year  1645.  Naseby  Field  was  near, 
and  the  first  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  its  close.  At 
this  crisis  Bunyan  was,  as  he  says,  drawn  to  be  a  soldier ; 
and  it  Ls  extremely  characteristic  of  him  and  of  the  bo<ly 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  leaves  us  to  guess  on  whit-h 
side  he  served.  He  does  not  tell  u.s  himself.  His  friends 
in  after  life  did  not  care  to  ask  him.  or  he  to  inform  them, 
or  else  they  aLso  thouglit  the  matter  of  too  small  im- 
portance to  he  worth  mentioning  with  exactness.  There 
were  two  traditions,  and  his  biographers  chose  between 
them  as  we  do.  Close  as  the  connection  wa«  in  that 
great  struggle  between  civil  and  religious  liberty — flung 
as  Bunyan  was  flung  into  the  very  centre  of  the  conflict 
Ijetween  the  English  people  and  the  Crown  and  Church  and 
aristocracy — victim  as  he  was  himself  of  iutoler.ince  and 
persecution,  he  never  but  once  took  any  politinil  part, 
and  then  only  in  signing  an  address  to  Cromwell.  He 
never  showed  any  activo  interest  in  p()litical  (jue.stioii8 ; 
and  if  he  spoke  on  such  questions  at  nil  afttr  the  Restora- 
tion, it  was  to  advise  subi)iis«ion  to  the  Stuart  Govern- 
ment. By  the  side  of  the  stupendous  issues  of  human 
life,  such  miserable  rujhta  as  men  might  pi-ctetid  to  in 
this  world  were  not  woHh  contending  for.  The  only 
rtffht  of  man  that  he  thought  much  about,  waa  the  right  to 
be  eternally  damned  if  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  grace.  King 
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and  suliject  were  iilike  crejituref)  whcwe  sole  significance 
lay  in  theii"  individuii!  iuiinortiil  .souls.  Their  relations 
with  one  another  upon  eaii'tli  were  nothing  in  the  presence 
of  the  uwful  judgment  which  awriited  them  both.  Thus 
whether  Banyan's  Ijrief  career  in  the  ai-my  was  under 
Clharles  or  under  Fairfax  must  remain  doubtful.  Proba- 
hility  is  on  the  side  of  his  having  been  with  the  Royalists. 
His  father  was  of  '  the  national  religion.'  He  himself 
had  as  yet  no  special  convictions  of  his  own.  John  Gifford, 
the  Baptist  minister  at  Bedfoi-d,  had  been  a  Royalist. 
The  only  incident  which  Bunyan  speaks  of  connected 
with  liis  military  experiences  points  iu  the  same  direction. 
'  When  1  wraa  a  soldier,'  he  says,  '  I  was  with  others 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it.  But  when 
1  wiia  just  i-ojuly  to  go,  one  of  the  compiny  de.siie<l  to  go 
in  my  njotn.  Coming  to  the  siege  as  he  stood  sentinel 
he  wiifl  shot  in  the  heart  with  a  musket  bullet  iiud  died.' 
Tradition  agrees  that  the  place  to  which  these  words 
refer  was  Leicester.  Leicester  was  stoi-med  by  the  King's 
troops  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  It  was 
recovered  afterwai-ds  by  the  Parliament(irian.s,  but  on  the 
second  occasion  there  was  no  fighting,  as  it  capitulated 
without  a  shot  being  tired.  Mr.  Carlyle  supposes  that 
Bunyuu  was  not  with  the  attacking  party,  but  was  in 
the  town  as  one  of  the  gariison,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
there.  But  this  cannot  be,  for  he  says  expressly  that 
be  was  one  of  the  besiegens.  Legend  gathers  freely  about 
eminent  men,  about  men  especially  who  are  eminent  in 
religion,  whether  they  are  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Lord 
Mncauluy  is  not  only  positive  that  the  liero  of  the  English 
Dissenters  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
he  says,  without  a  word  of  caution  on  the  imperfection 
of  the  evidence,  '  HLs  Greutheart,  his  Captain  Boanei-ges, 
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aad  lus  Cnptain  Credence,  nre  evidently  poilraits  of  which 
the  originals  were  nmonp  those  miirtiiil  saints  who  fought 
and  expounded  in  Fairfax's  anny.' ' 

If  the  miirtiiil  saints  had  impressed  Bnnyan  m  deeply, 
it  is  incxjnceivablo  that  ho  should  have  mndi'  no  more  al- 
lusion to  his  niilitiiry  service  than  in  this  Urief  passjige. 
He  refei-s  to  the  siege  and  all  connected  with  it  merely  as 
another  occasion  of  hLs  own  providentittl  escipes  from 
death. 

Let  the  truth  of  this  be  what  it  may,  the  troop  to 
which  he  belonged  wa.^  soon  disbanded.  He  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  bis  tinker's  work  at  Elstow,  much 
aa  he  had  left  it.  The  saints,  if  ho  !iad  met  with  saints, 
had  not  converted  him,  '  I  sinned  still,'  he  sjiys,  '  luid 
grew  more  and  more  reliellioiis  again.st  God  and  eai-eless 
of  my  own  salvation.'  An  important  change  of  another 
kind,  however,  lay  before  him.  Young  as  he  wa.s  he 
married.  His  friends  advised  it,  for  they  thought  that 
marringe  would  make  him  steady.  Tiie  step  was  loss  im- 
prudent tlwu  it  would  liave  been  had  Bunyan  been  in  a 
higher  rank  of  life,  or  had  aimed  at  nsing  into  it.  The 
gill  whom  he  chase  v,as  a  poor  orphan,  but  ahe  had  been 
carefully  and  pionsly  brought  up,  and  from  her  acceptance 
of  him,  something  more  may  be  inferreil  about  hii?  cha- 
racter. Had  he  been  a  dissolute  idle  scamp,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  i-espectable  woman  would  have  become  his  wife 
when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Hi<5  sins,  whatever  these  were, 
had  not  injurwl  his  outward  circumstances;  it  is  clei\r 
that  all  along  he  worked  skilfully  and  indii.striously  at 
his  tinkering  business.  He  hod  none  of  the  habits  which 
bring  men  to  beggary.     From  the  beginning  of  liia  life  to 
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the  end  of  it  he  wa8apiu<lL'iil,carcful  man,  and,oonBideiiug 
the  station  to  which  he  belonged,  a  very  successful  man. 

'  I  lighted  on  a  wife,'  he  says,  '  whose  &ther  waa 
counted  godly.  We  came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might 
be,  not  having  so  much  houathold  stuff  as  a  dLsh  or  a 
Hpoon  between  us.  But  she  had  for  her  portion  two 
books,  "  The  Plain  \Lin'8  Pathway  to  H&iven,"  and  "  The 
Practice  of  Piety,"  which  her  fatlier  had  left  her  wlien  he 
died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read  with  her. 
I  found  some  things  pleasing  to  me,  but  all  this  while  I 
met  with  no  conviction.  She  often  told  me  wluit  a  godly 
ninn  her  father  wiis,  how  be  would  reprove  and  correct 
vice  both  in  his  house  and  among  his  neiglibours,  what 
1  strict  and  holy  life  he  live<l  in  bis  day  both  in  word  and 
deed.  These  lxxik.><,  though  thoy  did  not  reach  my  heart, 
did  light  in  me  some  desire  to  religion.' 

There  was  still  an  Eistablishe<l  Church  in  England, 
and  the  constitution  of  it  had  not  yet  l>een  altered.  The 
Preabyteriim  platform  threiitenetl  to  take  the  place  of 
Epi8co|Mu;y,  and  soon  did  take  it ;  but  the  clergyman  was 
still  a  priest  and  was  still  regarded  with  pious  veneration 
in  the  country  disti-icts  as  a  semi-stipeniatural  being. 
The  altar  yet  stood  in  its  place,  the  minister  still  appeared 
in  his  surplic*,  and  the  Pmyers  of  the  Liturgy  continued 
to  be  read  or  intoned.  The  old  familiar  bells.  Catholic  as 
they  were  in  all  the  emotions  which  they  sxiggested,  called 
the  congi"eg>\tion  together  with  their  musicul  peal,  though 
in  the  midst  of  triumphant  Puritanism.  The  '  Book  of 
Sports,'  which,  under  an  order  from  Charles  I.,  had  been 
read  regularly  in  Church,  had  in  1644  been  laid  under  a 
ban  ;  but  the  gloom  of  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  was,  is, 
and  for  ever  will  be  detestable  to  the  ruvtuml  man  ;  and 
the  ELstow  population  gathered  persistently  after  servioe 
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on  tlie  village  green  for  thuir  dancing,  niid  their  leaping, 
and  their  archery.  Long  habit  cannot  be  traosformed  in 
a  day  hy  n.n  Edict  of  Council,  and  nraidst  army  manifestoes 
and  biittles  of  Mai-ston  Moor,  and  a  king  dethroned  and 
imprisoned,  aid  English  life  in  Bedfoid-hiiv  proservetl  its 
familiar  feiitiirea.  These  Siindiiy  .sport.H  had  been  a  .special 
delight  to  Bunyan,  and  it  is  to  them  that  ho  refers  in  the 
folloM  intr  jwsaigo,  when  speaking  of  his  pei-sistent  wicked- 
ness. On  his  marriiige  ho  Ltcjinie  regular  and  re>pectable 
in  hLs  habits.  He  says,  '  I  fell  in  with  the  religion  of  the 
times  to  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  very  devoutly  to  say 
and  sing  a.s  the  others  did,  yet  retaining  my  wicked  life. 
Withal  I  waa  so  overrun  with  the  spirit  of  superstition 
tliat  I  adored  with  great  devotion  even  all  tilings,  both 
the  high  place,  priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and  what 
else  Ixjlonging  to  the  Clmrcli,  counting  all  things  holy 
therein  pontaine<l,  and  especially  the  priest  and  clerk  most 
happy  and  without  doubt  greatly  biassed.  This  ajnceit 
grew  so  strong  in  my  spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest, 
though  never  .<;o  sordiil  and  delmuched  in  his  life,  I  should 
find  my  spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence,  and  bo  knit  to 
him.  Their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did  bo  intoxicate 
and  bewitch  me.' 

Surely  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  these  words 
would  show  that  the  writer  of  them  had  never  listened  to 
the  expo.sition3  of  the  martial  saints. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONVICTION    OF   SIN. 


The  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  the  history  of  the  struggle 
of  human  nature  to  overcome  teinpt<ition  un'i  shake  off 
the  l>otul)ij;ci  of  sin,  umlcr  thp  convictions  which  prevailed 
liinong  seriou.-i  men  in  Enfiiatiil  in  the  s8V'ent«)uth  century. 
Tlie  allegory  ia  the  life  oi'  its  iiuthor  cast  in  an  imagi- 
native foim.  Every  step  in  ChrL^tiiin's  jonrney  had  been 
fii-st  triMlden  by  Bunyntv  liimsolf ;  every  pnng  of  fear  and 
shfime,  every  spa>;m  of  de.sj)air,  every  breath  of  hope  and 
consolation,  which  is  there  described,  is  but  a  reflexion  as 
on  a  niiiTor  fi-ora  pei>-onal  ex])erienco.  It  hus  spoken  to 
the  hearts  of  all  later  generations  of  EtglLshmen  Ixcauae 
it  came  from  the  heart ;  because  it  is  the  tnie  recoi-d  of 
the  geniu'ne  emotions  of  a  human  soul ;  and  to  such  a 
record  the  emotions  of  other  men  m-LII  respond,  a.s  one 
stringed  instrument  vibrates  responsively  to  another. 
The  poet'a  power  lies  in  creating  sympathy ;  but  ho  cannot, 
however  richly  gifted,  stir  feelings  which  he  has  not  him- 
self known  in  all  their  iiitenBity. 

Ut  ridciititios  arrident  ita  Hen(ihiis  adflent 
Uumani  viiltus.     Si  vis  me  tlere  dolendum  ert 
Primum  ipsi  tibi. 

The  religious  history  of  man  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages.     It  t^^kee  ita  rise  iu  the  duality  of  his  nature.    He 
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is  an  aaimal,  and  lui  an  animal  he  desires  bodily  pleasure 
and  shrinks  from  bodily  pain.  As  a  being  capable  of 
morality,  he  is  conscious  that  for  him  there  exi.-itB  a  right 
and  wrong.  Something,  whatever  that  something  may 
be,  binds  him  to  choose  one  and  avoid  the  other.  This  is 
hLs  religion,  his  religatio,  hi^  obligation,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Romans,  from  whom  we  take  it,  used  the  word ; 
and  obligation  implies  .some  superior  power  to  which  man 
owes  obedience.  Tlie  conflict  between  his  two  disfjositiona 
agitates  his  heart,  and  peiplexes  his  intellect.  To  do 
what  the  superior  power  requii'es  of  him,  he  must  thwart 
his  inclinations.  He  di-ead.s  punishment,  if  he  neglects  to 
do  it.  He  invents  methods  by  which  he  can  indulge  his 
appetites,  and  finds  a  substitute  by  which  he  can  propitiate 
his  invisible  ruler  or  rulers.  He  oflei-s  sacrifices ;  he 
institutes  cerpmonies  and  observances.  This  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Ixjdy,  the  religion  of  fear.  It  is  what  we 
call  superstition.  In  hi.s  nobler  moods  he  feels  that  this 
is  but  to  evade  the  ilifficulty.  He  perceives  that  the  sacri- 
fice required  is  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  It  is  not  the 
penalty  for  sin  which  he  must  fear,  but  the  sin  itself.  He 
must  conipier  his  own  lower  natuif.  He  must  detach  liis 
heart  from  his  pleasures,  and  he  must  love  good  for  its 
own  .sake,  and  because  it  is  his  only  real  good ;  and  this  is 
spiritual  religion  or  piety.  Between  thase  two  forms  of 
worship  of  the  unseen,  the  human  race  has  swayed  to  and 
fro  from  the  first  mo!-ient  in  which  they  learnt  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil.  Superstition  attracts,  liecauBe  it 
is  indulgent  to  immorality  by  providing  means  by  which 
God  can  be  pacified.  But  it  carries  its  antidote  alon;j 
with  it,  for  it  keeps  alive  the  sense  of  God's  existence  : 
and  when  it  has  produced  its  natural  effects,  when  the 
believer  rests  in  his  observtnoes  and  lives  prartirally  as  if 
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there  was  no  God  at  all,  the  ooDBcience  again  awakea 
Sacrilices  and  ceremonies  become  detested  as  idolatrj, 
and  religion  Ixscomes  conviction  of  sin,  a  fiery  deter- 
mination to  fight  with  the  whole  soul  against  appetite, 
vanity,  self-seeking,  and  every  mean  pro[)eusity  which  the 
most  sensitive  alarm  can  detect.  The  battle  unhappily  is 
iittaudcd  with  many  vici&situdes.  The  victory,  though 
practically  it  muy  Ix)  won,  is  never  wholly  won.  The 
struggle  brings  with  it  every  variety  of  emotion,  alter- 
nations of  humility  and  confidence,  despondency  and  hope. 
The  e&senoe  of  it  is  always  the  same — tlie  effort  of  the 
higher  nature  to  overcome  the  lower.  The  form  of  it 
varies  from  jieriod  to  [leriod,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  the  teiii|)eramcDt  of  different  people,  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Supremo  Power,  which 
the  state  of  knowleilge  enabli-s  men  to  form.  It  will  be 
found  even  when  the  puzzled  intellect  can  see  no  light  in 
Heaven  at  all,  in  the  stem  and  silent  fulfilment  of  moral 
duty.  It  will  iip[)ear  as  enthusiasm ;  it  will  appear  as 
asceticism.  It  will  ap{)ear  wherever  there  is  courage  to 
sacrifice  fjersoual  enjoyment  for  ii  cause  believed  to  be 
holy.  We  mu.st  nil  live.  We  must  all,  us  we  t^uppose,  in 
one  shape  or  other  give  account  for  our  actions  ;  and  ac- 
counts of  the  conflict  ai-e  most  indi\ndually  interesting 
when  it  is  an  open  wrestlo  with  the  enemy ;  as  we  find 
in  the  penances  and  austerities  of  the  Catholic  saints,  or 
when  the  difficulties  of  belief  are  confe.«Bed  and  detailed, 
as  in  David's  Psalms,  or  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  found  a  law  in  his 
members  warring  against  the  law  which  was  in  his  heart. 
The  problem  presented  to  him  was  how  one  was  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  other,  and  the  solution 
was  by  'the  putting  on  of  Christ.'    St.  Paul's  mind  was 
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chai-ged  with  the  ideas  of  Oriental  and  Givek  philosophy 
then  prevalent  in  the  Rotuau  Empire.  His  hearers 
understood  hini,  because  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the 
prevailing  speculations.  We  who  have  not  the  clue  can- 
not, perhaps,  perfectly  understand  him  ;  but  his  woi-ds 
have  been  variously  interpi'Oteti  :is  liumnn  intelligence  has 
expanded,  and  have  formed  the  liaaia  of  the  two  great 
theologies  which  have  Iteen  developed  out  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  religion  taught  that  e\-il  could  not  be  over- 
come by  natural  human  stren-^h.  The  Son  of  God  had 
come  miraculously  upon  esirtli,  had  lived  a  life  of  stainlees 
purity,  and  bad  been  oSered  as  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  men 
conditionally  from  the  power  of  sin.  The  contUtions,  as 
English  Protestant  theology  underatands  them,  are  no- 
where more  completely  represented  than  in  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  Tlie  Catholic  theology,  ri.-iing  as  it  did  in  the 
two  centuries  immediately  following  St.  Puul,  approached 
probably  nearer  to  what  he  reiilly  intendetl  to  «iy. 

Catholic  theology,  as  a  s)  stem,  is  a  development  of 
Platonism.  The  Platonists  had  discovered  that  the  seat 
of  moral  evil  was  mat<"riHl  substance.  In  mntter,  and 
therefore  in  the  human  body,  thei-e  was  either  some  in- 
herent imperfection,  or  some  ingrained  jierversity  and 
antagonism  to  good.  Tlie  so^d  so  long  as  it  was  attached 
to  the  body  was  necessarily  infected  by  it;  and  n-s  human 
life  on  earth  consisted  in  the  connection  of  soul  and  body, 
every  single  man  was  necessarily  miVyect  to  ijifinnity. 
Catholic  theology  accepted  the  jtosition  and  formulated  an 
escape  from  it.  The  evil  in  matter  wa.s  a  fact.  It  was 
explained  by  Adam's  sin.  But  there  it  was.  The  tiiint 
was  inherited  by  all  Adam's  posterity.  The  flesh  of  man 
was  incurably  vitiated,  and  if  he  was  to  He  saved  a  new 
body  must  be  prepared  for  him.     This  Chi-ist  had  donei 
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That  Oirist's  body  was  not  as  other  men's  bodies  was 
proved  after  his  resurrection,  when  it  showed  it«elf  inde- 
pendent of  the  limitations  of  extended  substance.  In 
virtue  of  theue  mysterious  propertin  it  became  the  body 
of  the  Corporate  Church  into  wttich  believers  were  ad- 
mitted by  baptism.  The  natural  body  was  not  at  once 
destroyed,  but  a  new  element  wa.s  introduced  into  it,  by 
the  power  of  which,  assisted  by  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Eucharist,  the  groeaer 
qiiidities  were  gradually  subdued,  and  the  corporeal 
aysteui  was  changed.  Then  txidy  and  spirit  became  alike 
pure  together,  and  the  saint  became  capable  of  obedience, 
so  perfect  as  not  only  to  suffice  for  himself,  bat  to  supply 
the  wants  of  others.  The  corruptible  put  on  incorruption. 
The  bodies  of  the  saints  worked  miracles,  and  their  flesh 
was  found  unaffected  by  decay  after  hundreds  of  years. 

This  belief  so  long  as  it  wan  sincerely  held  issued 
naturally  in  characters  of  extreme  beauty ;  of  beauty  so 
great  as  almost  to  demon.*«trate  its  truth.  The  purpae<e  of 
it,  BO  (ar  as  it  affected  action,  was  self-conquest.  Those 
who  try  with  their  whole  souls  to  conquer  themselves 
find  the  effort  lightened  by  a  conviction  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving NUpernatural  assistance ;  and  the  form  in  which 
the  Catholic  theory  supposed  the  assistance  to  be  given 
was  at  least  perfectly  innocent.  But  it  is  in  tlie  nature 
of  human  speculations,  though  they  may  have  been 
entertained  at  fii>t  in  entire  good  faith,  to  break  down 
under  trial,  if  thoy  are  not  in  conformity  with  fact. 
Catholic  theology-  furnished  Euiojie  with  a  ruin  of  faith 
and  action  which  lasted  1 500  years.  For  the  last  thi-ee 
centuries  of  that  period  it  was  changing  from  a  religion 
into  11  supcrf^lition,  till,  from  being  the  world's  ijiiide.  it 
became  its  scandal.     '  The  body  of  Christ '  had  become  a 
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kingdom  of  this  world,  insulting  its  subjectg  by  the  efiWm- 
ter)-  of  its  minLsters,  the  insolent*  of  its  pretensions,  the 
mountftins  of  lies  which  it  was  teaching  as  sacred  truths. 
Luther  spoke  ;  and  over  half  the  Weetem  world  tho 
Catholic  Church  otillapsed,  ami  a  new  theory  of  Chrix- 
tianitv  had  to  be  constructetl  out  of  the  fragments  of  it. 

There  was  left  behind  a  fixed  belief  in  God  and  in  tho 
Bible  as  His  revealed  word,  in  a  future  judgment,  in  the 
fall  of  man,  in  the  atonement  made  for  sin  by  the  death 
of  Chi-ist,  and  in  the  new  life  which  was  made  possible 
by  His  resurrection.  The  change  was  in  the  conception 
of  the  method  by  which  the  atonement  was  iningiiied  to 
be  efficacioas.  The  niaterinl  or  sacramental  \-iew  of  it, 
though  it  lingered  inoonsisteDtl}'  in  the  mind  even  of 
Luther  himself,  was  substantially  gene.  New  ideas 
adopted  in  euthu-siasm  are  necessarily  extreme.  The 
wrath  of  God  was  held  to  be  in.separably  and  eternally 
attached  to  every  act  of  sin,  however  infirm  the  sinner. 
That  his  nature  could  be  chajjge<l,  and  that  he  could  be 
mj-sticaUy  strengthened  by  incorporation  with  Christ's 
body  in  the  Church  was  contrary  to  experience,  and  was 
no  longer  credible.  Tlie  ootiscirnce  of  every  man,  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it,  told  him  th.it  he  was  daily  and  hourly 
offending.  God's  law  demanded  a  life  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, eternal  death  being  the  penalty  of  the  lightest  breach 
of  it.  No  human  being  was  capable  of  such  perfect 
ol)edienco.  He  could  not  do  one  single  lUJt  which  would 
endure  so  strict  a  scrutiny.  All  mankind  were  thus  in- 
cluded under  sin.  Tlie  Catholic  Purgatory  was  swept 
away.  It  had  degenerated  into  n  contrivance  for  feeding 
the  priests  with  money,  and  it  implie<l  Ihtil  human  naturv 
could  in  itself  be  renovated  by  its  own  suffeiings.  Thus 
nothing   lay   before  tho  whole    race  except  everlasting 
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reprobation.  Bat  tlie  duor  of  hope  had  been  opened  on 
the  cross  of  Chridt.  Chi-Lit  had  done  what  man  oonld 
never  do.  Ue  hiul  fulfilled  the  law  perfectly.  Ood  was 
ready  to  a<M»pt  Christ's  perfect  righteoosneas  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rigiitoousnew  which  man  wua  re<]uired  to 
present  to  him,  but  could  not.  The  condition!*  of  accept- 
ance were  no  longer  8acrainent8  or  outward  acts,  or  lame 
and  impotent  efforts  after  a  moral  life,  but  fiiith  in  what 
Chri.Ht  hiid  done ;  a  complete  self-abnegation,  a  resigned 
consciousness  of  utter  unworthine^,  and  on  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  mercy  held  out  through  the  Atonement. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  since  man  was  bom  so 
weak  that  it  woh  impossible  for  him  to  do  what  the  law 
required,  consideration  would  be  bid  for  his  infirmity ; 
that  it  was  even  dangerous  to  attribute  to  the  Almighty 
A  character  so  arbitrary  a.s  that  He  would  exact  an  ac- 
count from  Ids  creatures  which  the  creature's  necessary 
inadequacy  rendered  him  incapable  of  meeting.  But  the 
impetuoHily  of  the  new  theology  would  listen  to  no  such 
excuses.  Ood  was  infinitely  pure,  and  nothing  impure 
could  stand  in  his  sight.  Man,  so  long  a.s  he  rested  on 
merit  of  his  own,  must  Ije  for  ever  excluded  fix)m  his 
pn-si'uce.  He  mtist  accept  grace  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  wiis  held  out  to  him.  Then  and  then  only  God  would 
extend  his  pity  to  him.  He  was  no  longer  a  child  of 
wrath  :  he  was  God's  child.  His  infirmities  remained, 
but  they  were  constantly  obliterated  by  the  merits  of 
Christ.  And  ho  had  strength  given  to  him,  jiartially,  at 
le.'ist,  to  overcome  temptation,  under  which,  but  for  that 
strength,  he  would  have  fallen.  Though  nothing  which 
he  could  do  could  deserve  reword,  yet  he  received  grace 
in  proportion  to  the  firmness  of  his  belief;  and  his  efforts 
after  olxxlience,  inijierfect  though  they  might  be,  were 
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accepted  for  Christ's  Bake.  A  good  life,  or  a  constaat 
effort  after  a  good  life,  was  still  the  object  which  a  man 
was  bound  to  labour  after.  Though  giving  no  claim  to 
pardon,  still  less  for  reward,  it  was  the  necessary  fruit  of 
a  sense  of  what  Christ  bad  done,  and  of  love  and  gi-atitude 
towards  bim.  Grood  works  were  the  test  of  saving  faith, 
and  if  there  were  no  signs  of  them,  the  faith  was  barren  ; 
it  was  not  real  faith  at  aU. 

This  was  the  Puritan  belief  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  reason  starts  at  it,  but  all  religion 
is  paradoxical  to  reason.  God  hates  sin,  yet  sin  exists. 
He  is  omnipotent,  yet  evil  is  not  overcome.  The  will  of 
man  is  free,  or  tliere  can  be  no  guilt,  yet  the  action  of  the 
will,  so  far  as  experience  can  throw  light  on  its  operation, 
is  a.s  much  determined  by  antecedent  causes  as  every  other 
natural  force.  Prayer  is  addressed  to  a  Being  n.'wumed 
to  be  omniscient,  who  know.s  better  what  is  good  for  us 
than  we  can  know,  who  sees  our  thoughts  without  re- 
quiring to  hear  them  in  words,  whose  wiU  is  fixed  and 
cannot  be  change<l.  Prayer,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of 
reason  is  an  impertinence.  The  Puritan  theology  is  not 
more  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  unreasonableness 
than  the  Catholic  theology  or  any  other  which  regards 
man  as  answerable  to  God  for  his  conduct.  We  must 
judge  of  a  creed  by  its  effects  on  character,  as  we  judge  of 
tlie  wholesomenes-s  of  food  as  it  conduces  to  iKKlily  health  ; 
and  the  cree<l  which  swept  like  a  wave  through  England 
at  that  time,  and  recommended  itself  to  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  intellects,  produced  also  in  those,  who 
accepted  it  a  horror  of  sin,  an  enthusiasm  for  justice, 
purity,  and  manlines.s,  which  can  be  paralleled  only  m  the 
firat  age  of  Christianity.  Certainly  there  never  was  such 
a  theory  to  take  man's  conceit  out  of  him.     lln  was  a 
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mi-serable  wretch,  so  worthlass  at  his  best  as  to  deaerre 
everliisting  penliticm.  I  f  he  wiis  to  te  saved  at  all,  ho 
could  be  saved  only  by  1 1n?  uum6rite<l  gi-ace  of  God.  In 
himself  he  was  a  child  of  the  devil ;  and  hell,  not  in 
metaphor,  Imt  in  haiii  and  pilpable  fact,  inevitably  waited 
for  him.  This  belief,  or  the  iiffoctation  of  thi.f  belief, 
continues  to  be  professed,  but  without  a  realisation  of  its 
tremendous  meaning.  The  form  of  words  L-s  repeated  by 
multitudes  who  Jo  not  care  to  think  what  they  are  say- 
ing. Who  can  measure  the  efl'eet  of  such  a  conviction 
upon  men  who  were  in  airuest  about  their  souls,  who 
were  assured  that  thLi  account  of  tliBir  situation  was 
actually  true,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  it  Iwre  with  in- 
creasing weight  in  projwrtioii  to  their  sincerity  1 

With  these  few  prefatory  words,  I  now  return  to 
Bunyan.  He  had  begun  to  go  regularly  to  church,  and 
by  Church  he  meant  the  Church  of  England.  Tiie  change 
in  the  constitution  of  it,  even  when  it  came,  did  not  much 
alter  its  practical  character  in  the  country  districts.  At 
Elstow,  an  we  have  seen,  there  was  .ttill  a  high  place ; 
there  was  still  a  liturgy  ;  there  was  still  a  surplice.  The 
Church  of  England  is  a  compramisc  between  the  ohl 
theology  and  the  new.  The  BLshops  have  the  apostolical 
succession,  but  many  of  them  disbelieve  that  they  de- 
rive any  virtue  from  it.  The  clergj-mau  is  either  a  priest 
who  can  absolve  men  from  sins,  or  he  is  a  minister  as 
in  other  Protestant  communions.  The  sacraments  are 
either  moans  of  grace,  or  mere  outward  signs.  A  Chris- 
tian Ls  either  saved  by  baptism,  or  saved  by  faith,  as  he 
pleases  to  l)elieve.  In  either  case  lie  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Chuifli  of  England.  The  effixit  of  such  uncertain  utter- 
ances i»  to  leave  an  impres^aion  that  ui  defining  such  points 
closely,  theologians  are  laying  down  linas  of  doctrines 
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about  Bubjects  of  whicb  they  know  nothing,  that  the  real 
tmth  of  religion  lies  in  what  is  common  to  the  two 
theories,  the  obligntion  to  lead  a  moral  life  ;  and  to  this 
sensible  view  of  their  functions  the  bishops  and  clerfrj' 
had  in  fact  gradually  an-ived  in  the  last  century,  wlien 
the  revival  of  what  is  called  earnestness,  first  in  the  form 
of  Evangelicalism,  and  then  of  Anglo-Catholiciiim,  awoke 
again  the  old  contro%'ersies. 

To  a  man  of  fervid  temperament  suddenly  convinced 
of  sin,  incapable  of  being  fiati&fied  with  ambiguous 
answers  to  questions  which  mean  life  or  death  to  him, 
the  Church  of  England  has  little  to  say.  If  he  Ls  quiet 
and  reasonable,  be  finds  in  it  all  that  he  desires.  En- 
thusiastic ages  and  enthusiastical  temperaments  demand 
something  more  complete  and  consi^tont.  The  olergy 
under  the  Long  Parliament  caught  partially  the  tone  of 
the  prevailing  spirit.  The  r«iding  of  the  '  Book  of 
Sports'  had  been  interdicted,  and  from  their  pulpits  they 
lectui-ed  their  congregations  on  the  uiigo'lliness  of  the 
Sabbath  amusements.  But  the  congregations  were  slow 
to  listen,  and  the  sports  went  on. 

One  Sunday  morning,  when  Bunyan  was  at  church 
with  his  wife,  a  sermon  was  (leliveitsl  on  this  subject.  It 
seemed  to  be  especially  addressed  to  himself,  and  it  much 
affected  him.  He  shook  off  the  impression,  and  after 
dinner  he  went  as  usual  to  the  green.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  striking  at  a  bull  when  the  thought  rushed  Hcross 
his  mind,  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  Heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  1  He  looked  up.  The 
reflection  of  his  own  emotion  was  before  him  in  visible 
form.  He  imagined  that  he  saw  Christ  him.self  looking 
down  at  bim  from  the  sky.  But  he  concluded  that  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  repent.     He  was  past  pardon.     Ue 
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wns  sure  to  be  damned,  and  he  might  as  well  be  damned 
Itir  many  Kiu.s  an  for  few.  Sin  at  all  events  was  pleasant, 
the  only  pleawint  thing  that  he  knew,  therefore  be  would 
tike  his  fill  of  it.  The  sin  was  the  game,  and  nothing 
but  the  game.  He  continued  to  pbiy,  but  the  Puritan 
sensitiyeneAS  had  taken  hold  of  him.  An  artificial 
ofience  haxl  become  a  real  offence  when  his  conscience  was 
wounded  by  it.     He  was  reckle^  and  desperate. 

'  This  temptation  of  the  devU,'  he  says,  '  is  more  u.«ual 
among  poor  creatureii  than  many  are  aware  of.  It  con- 
tinued with  me  about  a  month  or  more  ;  but  one  day 
as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop-window,  and  there 
cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  manner,  there  sate 
within  the  woman  of  the  house  and  heard  me,  who, 
though  she  was  a  loose  and  ungodly  wretch,  protested 
that  I  swore  and  cursed  at  such  a  rate  that  .she  trembled 
to  hear  me.  I  was  able  to  spoU  all  the  youths  in  a  whole 
town.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced  and  put  to  secret 
shame,  and  that  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the  God  of 
Heaven.  I  stood  hanging  down  my  head  and  wishing 
that  I  might  be  a  little  chUd  (hat  my  father  might  learn 
me  to  (ipcak  without  this  wicked  sin  of  swearing,  for, 
thought  I,  I  am  no  accustonu-il  to  it  that  it  is  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation.' 

These  words  have  Ijeen  sometimes  taken  as  a  reflection 
on  Bunj-an's  own  father,  as  if  he  hnd  not  sufficiently 
checked  the  first  symptoms  of  a  bid  habit.  If  this  was 
so,  too  much  may  be  easily  made  of  it.  Tlie  language  in 
the  homes  of  ignorant  workmen  is  seldom  select.  They 
iiave  not  a  large  vocabulary,  and  the  words  which  they 
use  do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean.  But  so  sharp 
and  tiudden  remorse  spoaks  remarkably  for  Bunyan  bim- 
■elf.    At  this  time  he  could  have  been  barely  twenty  yean 
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old,  and  already  he  was  quick  to  see  when  he  was  doing 
■wrong,  to  be  sorry  for  it,  and  to  wieh  (hat  he  coiild  do 
better.  Vain  the  effort  seemed  to  him,  yet  from  that 
moment  '  he  did  leave  off  .swearing  to  his  own  great 
wonder,'  and  he  found  '  that  he  could  speak  better  and 
more  pleasantly  thau  he  did  before.' 

'  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  human  advance  on  the  road  of 
improvement,  that,  whatever  be  a  niiin's  occupation,  be 
it  handicraft,  or  art,  or  knowledge,  or  moral  conquest  of 
self,  at  each  forward  step  which  he  tiditw  he  grows  more 
conscious  of  his  shortcomings.  It  is  tlius  with  his  whole 
career,  and  those  who  rise  highest  are  least  .satisfied  with 
theui.solves.  Very  simply  Bunyiui  teils  the  story  of  his 
progre.ss.  On  his  outward  history,  on  his  business  and 
his  fortunes  with  it,  he  is  totally  silent.  WorltUy  interests 
were  not  worth  mentioning.  He  is  solely  occupied  with 
his  rescue  from  spiritual  perdition.  Soon  after  he  had 
profited  by  the  woman's  rebuke,  he  fell  in  '  with  a  poor 
man  that  made  profession  of  religion  and  talked  pleasantly 
of  the  Scriptures.'  Eamestnas-s  in  such  matters  was 
growing  common  among  English  liil)ourers.  Under  his 
new  friend's  example,  Bunyan  '  betook  him  to  the  Bible, 
and  Iiegon  to  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  it,'  but  espe- 
cially, as  he  admits  frankly  {and  most  people's  experience 
will  have  been  the  same),  '  especially  the  historical  part ; 
for  as  for  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  Scriptures  of  that  nature, 
he  could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
corruption  of  hLs  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  save  him.' 

Not  as  yet  understanding  these  mysteries,  he  set  him- 
self to  reform  his  life.  He  became  strict  with  hiraseif  in 
word  and  deed.  '  He  set  the  Commandments  before  him 
for  his  way  to  Heaven.'    '  He  thought  if  he  could  but  keep 
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them  pretty  well  he  should  have  comfort.'  If  now  and 
then  be  broke  one  of  them,  he  suffered  in  conscience ;  he 
repenteU  of  his  fuult,  he  niiule  good  I'esolutioiis  for  the 
future  and  struggled  to  cany  them  out.  '  His  neighbouis 
took  hiui  to  he  a  new  man,  and  marvelled  at  the  altera- 
tion.' Pleasure  of  any  kind,  oven  the  ino.-.t  innocent,  he 
considei-ed  to  be  a  snaie  to  him,  nnd  he  aliimdoned  it ;  he 
had  beeu  fond  of  dancinj^,  but  he  gave  it  up  ;  music  and 
aiiiging  he  parted  with,  though  it  distress'»d  him  t-o  leave 
them.  Of  all  amusements,  that  in  which  lie  had  mi«fc 
delighted  had  been  in  ringing  the  balls  in  El^tow  church 
tower.  With  hia  bell.s  lie  could  not  part  all  at  once; 
he  would  no  longer  ring  hinwelf;  bnt  when  his  friends 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  the  rupe.s,  he  could  not 
help  going  now  and  then  to  the  tower  door  to  look  on 
and  li.sten  ;  but  ha  feared  at  la.st  that  the  steeple  might 
fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  We  call  such  scmple-s  in 
theae  days  ejtaggerated  and  fantastic.  We  are  no  longer 
in  danger  ourselves  of  suffering  from  similar  emotions. 
Whether  we  are  the  better  for  having  got  rid  of  them, 
will  be  ween  in  the  future  history  of  our  race. 

Notwitlistau(h'ng  his  struggles  and  hia  sacrifice.**,  Bun- 
yan  found  that  they  did  not  bring  him  the  peace  which 
he  expected.  A  man  uin  change  his  outward  conduct, 
but  if  he  is  in  earnest  he  comes  in  sight  of  othei'  features 
in  himaelf  which  he  cannot  change  so  easily ;  the  mean- 
nes.se8,  the  paltrine-ssee,  the  selfishnes-ses  which  haunt  liira 
in  .spite  of  himself,  which  start  out  upon  him  at  moment« 
the  most  unlooked  for,  which  ttunt  the  best  of  his  actions 
and  make  him  loathe  and  hiite  himself.  Bunyan's  life  was 
now  for  .so  young  a  person  a  model  of  correctness  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  brought  his  actions  straight  than  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  admiring  and  approving  of  himself. 
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No  liitTiatioD  Ls  more  huiniluiting,  none  brings  with  it  a 
feeling  of  more  entire  liopeiessues-s.  '  All  this  wliile,'  he 
says,  '  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  uor  faith,  nor  hope, 
and  bad  I  then  died  my  state  hud  been  most  feniful.  I 
was  but  a  poor  painted  hypocrite,  going  about  to  establish 
my  own  righteousness.' 

Like  his  own  Pilgrim,  he  had  the  burden  on  his  bftck  of 
his  conscious  iinworthiness.     How  wa.s  he  to  be  rid  of  it  1 

'One  day  in  n  sti-eet  in  Be<lford,  as  he  was  at  work  in 
his  calling,  hp  tell  in  with  three  or  foui-  poor  women  sit- 
ting at  a  door  in  tho  sun  talking  about  the  things  of  God.' 
He  was  himself  at  that  time  '  a  brisk  talker  '  about  the 
matters  of  religion,  and  he  joined  these  women.  Their 
expressions  were  wholly  uiiiuteHigible  to  him.  '  They 
were  speaking  of  the  wretche<ine.ss  of  their  own  hearts,  of 
their  unbelief,  of  their  misenible  state.  They  did  con- 
temn, slight,  and  abhor  their  own  righteousness  as  filthy 
and  insufficient  to  do  them  any  good.  They  spoke  of  a 
new  birth  and  of  the  work  of  God  in  their  h«irt.s,  which 
oomforttKl  and  strengtiiened  them  agninsl  the  temptations 
of  the  Devil.' 

The  language  of  the  poor  women  has  lost  its  oIJ 
meaning.  They  themselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would  not 
use  it  any  longer.  The  conventional  phrases  of  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  ring  untnio  in  a  modem  ear  like  a 
cracked  bell.  We  have  grov*i»  so  accustomed  to  them  as 
a  cant,  that  we  can  hai-dly  believe  that  they  ever  stood 
for  sincere  conviction.s.  Yet  these  forms  were  once  alive 
with  the  profoundest  of  all  moral  truths  ;  a  truth  not  of 
a  nan-ow  theology,  but  which  lies  at  the  verj'  bottom  of 
the  well,  at  the  fountain-hesid  of  human  morality;  namely, 
that  a  nuin  who  would  wnrk  out  his  8;ilvatiou  must  cast 
out  self,  though  he  rend  his  heart-strings  in  doing  it;  not 
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love  of  self-iiirlwJgence  only,  but  Belf-ajiptaiuse,  self-confi- 
dence, self-conceit  and  vanity,  desire  or  exi)ectiition  of 
reward  ;  self  in  all  the  subtle  ingenuities  with  which  it 
winds  about  the  sf)ul.  In  one  dialect  or  another,  he 
mast  recogniKG  tliat  he  is  himself  a  poor  ci-eature  not 
worth  thinking  of,  or  he  will  nut  ti»ke  tho  first  step  to- 
wards excellence  in  an}'  single  thing  which  he  undertakes. 

Bunyan  left  the  women  and  went  about  liLs  work,  but 
their  talk  went  with  him.  '  He  waa  greatly  afiected.' 
'  He  .saw  that  he  want«d  tho  true  token.s  of  a  godly  man.' 
He  .sought  them  out  and  sjwke  with  them  again  and  again. 
He  could  not  stay  away ;  and  the  more  he  went  the  more 
he  questioned  his  condition. 

'  I  foiuid  two  things,'  he  Bays,  '  at  which  I  did  .some- 
times marvel,  considering  what  a  blind  ungrxlly  wretch 
but  just  before  I  wils;  one  a  great  softness  and  tenderness 
of  h«irt,  which  caused  me  to  fall  inidor  the  conviction  of 
what,  by  Scripture,  they  assertwl ;  the  other  a  gre«it 
bending  of  my  mind  to  a  continual  me<litating  on  it.  My 
mind  wn,s  now  like  a  horse-leech  at  the  vein,  .still  crying 
Oivp,  give  ;  so  fixed  on  eternity  and  on  the  kir;gdom  of 
heaven  (though  I  knew  but  little),  that  neither  pleiuiure, 
nor  profit,  nor  persuasion,  nor  threats  could  loosen  it  or 
muke  it  let  go  its  hold.  It  Ls  in  very  deed  a  certain 
truth ;  it  wouhl  have  Ijeen  then  as  difficiUt  for  me  to  have 
taken  my  mind  from  heaven  to  earth,  a.s  I  have  found  it 
often  since  to  get  it  from  «!!irth  to  heaven.' 

Oniiuary  persons  who  are  con^icious  of  trying  to  do 
right,  who  rasigt  temptations,  are  .sorry  when  they  slip, 
and  determine  to  lie  more  on  their  guard  for  the  future, 
are  well  contented  with  the  condition  which  they  have 
reached.  They  are  re.spectable,  they  are  riglituiindetl  in 
oommoD  things,  they  fulfil  their  every-day  duties  to  their 
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families  and  to  society  with  a  sufficiency  fur  which  the 
world  speaks  well  of  them,  a.s  indeed  it  ought  to  .s()eiik ; 
and  they  themselves  acquiesce  in  the  world's  verdict. 
Any  passionate  agitation  about  the  state  of  their  »i0uls 
they  consider  unreal  and  affected.  Such  men  may  be 
amiable  in  private  life,  good  neighbours,  and  u.'seful 
citizens ;  but  be  their  t4ilentM  what  they  may,  they 
could  not  write  a  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  ever  reach  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  or  even  be  conscious  that  such 
mountaiuis  exist. 

Bunyan  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  higher  life.  He 
knew  that  he  was  a  verj'  poor  creature.  He  longed  to 
rise  to  something  better.  He  was  a  mere  ifrnorant,  un- 
taught mechanic.  He  had  not  been  to  school  with  Aris- 
totle and  Plato.  He  could  not  help  hinuself  or  lose 
himself  in  the  .speculations  of  poet.-<  and  philosophers.  He 
hud  only  the  Bible,  and  studjieig  the  Bible  he  found  tliat 
the  wonder-working  power  in  man's  nature  wivs  Faith. 
Faith  !  What  was  it  1  What  did  it  mean  1  Had  he  faith  I 
He  was  but '  a  poor  sot,'  and  yet  ho  thought  that  he  could 
not  \>e  wholly  without  it.  Tho  Bible  told  him  that  if  he 
ha«l  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  could  work 
mii-acles.  He  did  not  miderstaud  Oriental  metaphors; 
here  was  a  .■simple  test  which  could  be  at  once  applietl. 

'  One  div,'  he  wiites,  '  as  I  was  between  Elstow  iiml 
Be<lfoixl,  the  tempttition  was  hot  upon  me  to  try  if  I  had 
faith  by  doing  some  mii-acle.  I  mast  say  to  the  puddles 
that  were  in  the  horse-pads,  "  be  drj-,"  and  truly  at  one 
time  I  was  agoing  to  ssiy  so  indeed.  But  jast  as  I  was 
about  to  speak,  the  thought  canae  into  my  mind  :  Go  un- 
der yonder  hedge  firet  and  pray  that  God  would  make 
yon  able.  But  when  I  hatl  concluded  to  pray,  this  came 
hot  upon  me,  that  if  I  prayed  and  come  again  and  tried 
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to  do  it,  :i«d  yet  did  nothing  notwithstamliiig,  thon  be 
sure  I  luid  no  faith  but  wiis  a  aiatawuy  and  lost.  Nay, 
thought  I,  if  it  be  8o,  I  will  never  try  it  yet,  bat  will 
stay  a  littlo  longer.  Thus  wan  I  tas.sed  lietween  the 
Devil  and  my  own  ignorance,  and  so  pei-jilexed  at  some 
limes  that  I  could  not  trll  what  to  do.' 

Common  sense  will  call  this  disea-'^p,  and  will  think 
impntiently  tlmt  the  young  tinker  would  have  done  better 
to  attend  to  his  business.  But  it  must  ba  observed  that 
Bunyan  wa.s  attending  to  hLs  businass,  toiling  all  the 
while  with  grimeil  hands  over  his  pot«  and  kettles.  No 
one  ever  complained  that  the  pots  and  kettles  ware  ill- 
mended.  It  was  meridy  tliat  being  simple-minded,  he 
found  in  his  Bible  that  basides  earning  his  bread  he  had 
to  save  or  lose  his  soul.  Having  no  other  guide  he  took 
its  words  hterally,  and  the  directions  puzzled  him. 

He  grew  more  and  more  unhappy — -more  lowly  in  his 
own  eyes — 

'  Wishing  him  like  to  those  more  rich  in  hope ' — 
like  the  women  who  were  so  far  beyond  him  on  the 
heavenly  road.  He  was  a  poet  without  knowing  it,  and 
his  gifts  only  served  to  perplex  him  further.  Uis  specu- 
lations assumwl  iMulily  forms  which  he  supposed  to  be 
actual  visions.  He  saw  his  jKwr  friends  sitting  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  high  mountain  refreshing  themselves  in 
the  warmth,  while  ho  was  shivering  in  fi-ost  and  .snow 
ajid  mist.  The  mountain  was  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
through  which  he  tried  to  pas.s,  and  searched  long  in  vain 
for  an  opening  through  it.  At  last  he  found  one,  very 
straight  and  narrow,  through  which  he  struggled  after 
deeperate  efforts.  '  It  showed  him,'  he  said,  '  that  none 
could  enter  into  life  but  thoee  who  were  in  downright 
eanicst,  and  unless  they  loft  the  wicked  w^orld   behind 
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waa  thinking  of  hini — him  among  tlie  rest  that  he  had 
choaen,  and  had  meant  to  eueourage  him.  But  Biinjun 
was  too  simply  modest  to  gather  comfort  from  such  aspir- 
ing thoughts.  He  desired  to  be  converted,  craved  for  it, 
longed  for  it  with  all  h\n  heart  and  soul.  '  Could  it  have 
been  gotten  for  gold,'  he  s>iiil,  '  what  would  I  not  have 
given  for  it.  Hiul  I  had  a  whole  world  it  had  all 
gone  ten  thoasand  times  over  for  this,  that  my  sold  might 
luive  been  in  a  converted  stat'e.  But,  oh  !  I  was  made 
sick  by  that  .saying  of  Chiist :  "  He  called  to  Him  whom 
He  would,  and  they  came  to  Him."  I  feared  He  wonld 
not  odl  me.' 

Election,  conversion,  ilay  of  grace,  coming  to  Christ, 
have  been  pawed  and  fingered  by  unctuous  handa  for 
now  two  htmdred  years.  The  bloom  is  gone  &om  the 
flower.  Tlie  plumage,  once  shining  with  hues  direct 
from  heaven,  is  soiled  and  bedraggled.  Tlie  most  solemn 
of  all  realities  have  been  degraded  into  the  passwords  of 
technical  theology.  InBiuiyan's  day,  in  camp  and  coun- 
cil chamber,  in  High  Courts  of  Parliament,  and  among 
the  poor  drudge.'^  in  English  villages,  they  were  still 
radiant  with  spiritual  meaning.  The  dialect  may  alter; 
but  if  man  is  more  than  a  brief  floating  bubble  on  the 
eternal  river  of  time;  if  there  be  really  an  immortal 
part  of  him  which  need  not  perish  ;  and  if  his  biLsinesa 
on  earth  is  to  save  it  from  perishing,  he  will  still  try  to 
pierce  the  mountain  bari'ier.  He  will  still  find  the 
work  as  har<l  as  Buny.'ui  found  it.  We  live  in  days  of 
progress  and  enlightenment ;  nature  on  a  hundred  sidas 
hafl  unlocked  her  storehouses  of  knowledge.  But  she  has 
furnished  no  '  open  sesame '  to  bid  the  mountain  gate 
fly  wide  which  leads  to  conquest  of  self.  There  is  still 
uo  passage  there  for  '  body  and  soul  and  sin,' 
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Thb  women  in  Bt-dford,  to  whom  Bunj'an  hail  ojwned 
hLs  mind,  had  been  naturally  interested  in  liim.  Young 
and  rough  as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  impress 
anyone  who  convei-sed  with  him  with  a  sew.se  that  he  was 
a  remarkable  person.  They  mentioned  him  to  Mr.  Giflbrd, 
the  miuLster  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bedford.  John 
Gifford  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  been  a 
loo.se  young  oflBcer  in  the  king's  army.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner  when  engago<l  in  .some  exploit  which  was 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  war.  A  court-martial  had 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  he  was  to  have  been  shot  in 
a  few  hours,  when  he  broke  out  of  his  prison  with  his 
sister's  help,  and,  after  various  adventvu-es,  settled  at 
Bedford  as  a  doctor.  The  near  escape  had  not  sobered 
liim.  He  led  a  disorderly  life,  drinking  and  gambling, 
till  the  less  of  a  Jui'ge  sum  of  money  .startled  him  izito 
seriousness.  In  the  language  of  the  time  be  Ijecame  con- 
vinctil  of  .sin,  and  joiuetl  the  Baptists,  the  most  tliorough- 
going  and  consistent  of  all  the  Protestant  sects.  If  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  not  a  magical  form,  but  is  a 
personal  act,  in  which  the  baptised  person  devotes  hjm>ielf 
to  Christ's  service,  to  liaptise  children  at  an  age  when 
o3 
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they  ciiniiot  luidei-stand  what  they  are  doing  may  well 
Beem  irrational  and  even  impious. 

Gifford,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the  Baptist  oom- 
munity  in  the  town,  invited  Bunyan  to  his  house,  and 
explained  the  canses  of  his  distress  to  him.  He  was  a  lost 
aiimer.  It  was  true  that  he  had  parted  with  hia  old 
faults,  and  was  leading  a  new  life.  But  his  heart  was 
unchanged  ;  his  past  offences  stood  in  record  ajjiiinst  him. 
He  was  stiU  under  the  wrath  of  God,  miserable  in  hia 
position,  and  therefore  miserable  in  mind.  He  must 
become  sensible  of  his  last  Btate,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
only  remedy,  or  there  was  no  liojie  for  him. 

There  wa.s  no  difficulty  in  convincing  Bunyan  that  ho 
was  in  a  bad  way.  He  waa  too  well  aware  of  it  already. 
In  a  work  of  fiction,  the  conviction  would  be  followed 
immedijitely  by  consoling  grace.  In  the  actual  experience 
of  H  living  human  soul,  the  medicine  operates  less 
plea.santly. 

'  I  began,'  he  says,  '  to  see  something  of  the  vanity 
and  inward  wretchedness  of  my  wicked  heart,  for  as  yet 
L  knew  no  great  matter  therein.  Bat  now  it  began  to 
be  discovered  unto  me,  and  to  work  for  wickedness  as  it 
never  did  before.  Lusts  and  corruptions  would  strongly 
put  themselves  forth  within  me  in  wicke*!  thoughts  and 
desires  which  I  did  not  regard  before.  Whereas,  before, 
my  soul  waA  f\ill  of  longing  after  God ;  now  my  heart 
began  to  hanker  after  every  foolish  vanity.' 

Constitutions  difler.  Mr.  Gifford's  treatment,  if  it  was 
ever  good  for  any  man,  was  too  sharp  for  Bunyan.  The 
6eroe  acid  which  had  been  poured  into  his  wounds  set  them 
iill  festering  again.  He  frankly  admits  that  he  was  now 
farther  from  conversion  than  before.  His  heart,  do  what 
he  would,  refused  to  leave  oil'  desiiing  forbidden  pleasures 
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and  while  tlik  continued,  lie  supi>08ed  tbat  he  was  still 
under  the  law,  and  must  perish  by  it.  He  compared 
Limaelf  to  the  child  who,  as  he  was  tieing  brought  to 
Christ,  was  thrown  down  by  the  dovU  and  wallowed  foiini- 
ing.  A  lean  healthy  nature  might  have  been  (!e-sti-oyed 
by  these  artificially  created  and  ejcajiijienited  miseries.  He 
sujipoaed  he  was  given  over  to  unbelief  and  wickedness, 
and  yet  he  relates  with  touching  simplicity  : — 

'  As  to  the  act  of  sinning  I  was  never  more  tender 
than  now.  I  durst  not  take  up  a  pin  or  a  stick,  though 
but  so  big  as  a  straw,  for  my  comicience  now  was  sore  and 
would  smart  at  every  touch.  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
speak  my  words  for  fear  I  «honld  misplace  them.' 

But  the  cai-e  with  which  he  watched  his  conduct 
avuiled  him  nothing.  He  was  on  a  monxs.<) '  that  shook  if 
he  did  but  stir,'  and  he  wa-s  '  there  left  both  of  God  and 
ClirLst  and  the  Spirit,  and  of  nil  good  things.'  Behind 
him  lay  the  fuiilt-s  of  liis  childhood  and  youth,  every  one 
of  which  he  believed  to  be  recorded  against  him.  Within 
were  his  disobedient  inclinations,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  presence  of  the  Devil  in  his  heart.  If  he  was  to 
1)6  presented  clean  of  atain  before  Gtxl  he  must  have  a  per- 
fect righteousness  which  was  to  be  found  only  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  had  rejected  him.  '  My  original  and  inward 
pollution,'  he  writes,  '  was  my  p!;igue  and  my  affliction. 
1  was  more  loathsome  in  my  own  eyes  than  was  a  toad,  and 
I  thought  I  WOK  so  in  God's  eyes  too.  I  thought  every 
one  had  a  better  heivrt  thiUi  I  liad.  I  could  have  changed 
heart  with  anybody.  I  thought  none  but  tlie  Devil  him- 
self could  equal  me  for  inward  wickedness  and  pollution. 
Sure,  thoiight  I,  I  am  given  tip  to  the  Devil  and  to  a 
reprolxite  mind  ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  a  long  while, 
even  for  some  years  together.' 
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Au<l  all  the  while  the  world  went  on  so  quietly  ;  these 
things  over  which  Bunyan  was  so  miserable  not  seeming 
to  trouble  anyone  except  himself ;  and,  as  if  they  had  no 
existence  except  on  Sundiiys  anil  in  pious  talk.  Olil  people 
were  buntujg  after  the  tren-sures  of  this  life,  as  if  they 
were  never  to  leave  the  airth.  Professors  of  religion 
oompliiined  when  they  ](j.st  fortune  or  health ;  wliat  were 
fortune  and  health  to  the  awful  jioasibilitiea  which  lay 
heyond  the  grave  I  To  Bunyan  the  future  life  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  reality  as  cei-tain  as  the  next  day's  sunrise  j 
and  he  could  have  been  happy  on  bresul  and  water  if  he 
could  have  felt  himiself  pi-epired  to  enter  it.  Every  created 
being  seeme<l  better  off  than  he  was.  He  was  sorry  that 
Gof!  had  made  him  a  man,  He  '  blessed  the  condition  of 
the  bird.s,  beasts,  and  fishes,  for  they  had  not  a  sinful 
nature.  They  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  Clod. 
They  were  not  to  go  to  holl-fire  after  death.'  He  recalled 
the  texts  which  spoke  of  Christ  and  forgiveness.  He 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Christ  cared  for  him. 
He  could  have  talked  of  Christ's  love  and  mercy  '  even  to 
the  very  ci-ows  which  sate  on  the  ploughed  land  Iwfore 
him.'  But  he  was  too  sincere  to  satisfy  himself  with  foi'- 
muloB  and  phrases.  He  could  not,  he  would  not,  profess 
to  be  convinced  that  tilings  would  go  well  with  him  when 
he  was  not  convinced.  Cold  apisnis  of  doubt  laid  hold  of 
Lim — tloulit-i,  not  so  much  of  his  own  salvation,  as  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  he  had  been  taught  to  believe ;  and  the 
problem  had  to  be  fought  and  grappled  witli,  which  lies 
in  the  intellectual  nature  of  every  genuine  mau,  whether 
he  be  an  .dCschylus  or  a.  Sh-ikcspeare,  or  a  poor  working 
BedfoixLshire  mechanic.  No  honest  soul  can  look  out 
upon  the  world  and  see  it  as  it  really  is,  without  the 
question  rising  in  him  whethw  there  be  any  God  thj 
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govoms  it  at  all.  No  one  can  accept  tbe  popiiLir  notion 
of  heaven  and  hell  as  actually  true,  without  being  as  ter- 
rified as  Bunj-an  was.  We  go  on  as  we  do,  and  attend  to 
our  husine.s8  and  enjoy  ourselvee,  because  the  wonls  have 
no  real  meaning  to  us.  Providence  in  its  kindness  leaves 
mast  of  us  unblessed  or  uncui-sed  with  natures  of  too  fine 
a  fibre. 

Bunyiin  was  hardly  desilt  with.  '  Whole  floods  of 
blasphemies,'  he  Etta's,  '  against  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Scriptures  were  poured  upon  my  spirit ;  qu&stions  against 
the  very  being  of  God  uml  of  his  only  beloved  Son,  as 
whether  there  was  in  truth  a  God  or  Christ,  or  no,  and 
whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  n\ther  a  fable  and 
cunning  story  thin  the  holy  imd  pure  Word  of  t!o<l.' 

'  How  can  you  tell,'  the  tempter  whispered,  '  but  that 
the  Turks  liave  as  good  a  Scriptui-c  to  prove  their 
M&homet  the  Saviour,  as  we  have  to  prove  our  Jesus  is  1 
Could  I  tliink  that  bo  many  tens  of  thousands  in  so  msiny 
countries  and  kingdoms  should  be  without  the  knowle<lge 
of  the  right  way  to  heaven,  if  there  were  indeed  a  heaven, 
and  that  we  who  lie  in  a  corner  of  the  earth,  should  alone 
be  blessed  therewith.  Every  one  doth  think  hLs  own  re- 
ligion the  Tightest,  both  Jews,  Moors,  and  Ptigans ;  and 
how  if  all  our  faith,  and  Christ,  and  Scripture  should  be 
but  "  a  think  so  "  too.'  St.  Paul  spoke  positively.  Biuiyun 
saw  shrewdly  that  on  St.  Piiul  the  weight  of  the  whole 
Christian  theory  really  rested.  But  '  how  could  he  tell 
but  that  S.  Paul,  ijeing  a  subtle  and  cunning  man,  might 
give  himself  up  to  deceive  with  strong  delusions  1 '  '  He 
was  earned  away  by  such  thoughts  as  by  a  whirlwind.' 

His  belief  in  the  active  agency  of  the  Devil  in  htmian 
afitvirs,  of  which  he  supposed  that  he  had  witnessed  in- 
stances, was  no  doubt  a  great  help  to  him.     if  he  couJd 
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have  iuuigiued  that  iiLi  douLt«  or  miisgivings  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  deidre  for  truth,  they  wouM  have  been  harder 
to  bear.  More  than  ever  he  was  convinced  tlmt  he  was 
poaaeased  by  the  devil.  He  '  compared  himself  to  a  child 
carried  off  by  a  gip^^y-'  '  Kick  sometimes  I  did,'  he  .says, 
'  and  scream,  and  cry,  but  yet  I  wa-i  n-s  bound  Ln  the 
wings  ol  temptjiLlon,  and  the  wind  would  bear  me 
away."  '  I  bles-sed  the  dog  iind  toiiil,  and  counted  the 
oon<lition  of  everj'thing  that  God  had  made  far  better 
than  thi.s  dreadful  state  of  mine.  The  dog  or  horse  had 
no  Koul  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  for 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.' 

Doubts  about  i-evelntion  and  the  tnith  of  Scripture 
were  more  easy  to  encoiinlei-  then  than  they  are  at 
present.  Bnnyan  was  protected  liy  want  of  learning,  and 
by  a  powerful  preilL<5po-ition  to  find  the  objections  igainst 
the  credibility  of  the  Gos])6l  history  to  be  groundle.s.s. 
Criliail  investigation  hiid  not  as  yet  analysed  the  his- 
torical construction  of  the  sacred  books,  and  scepticism, 
as  be  saw  it  in  people  round  him,  did  actually  come 
from  the  devil,  that  Ls  from  a  desire  to  escape  the 
moral  restraints  of  religion.  The  wisest,  noblest,  best 
instructed  men  in  England,  at  that  time  reg&rded  the 
Biblo  as  an  authentic  communication  from  God,  and  a.s 
the  only  foundation  for  law  ami  civil  society.  The  mas- 
culine sense  and  strong  mode.st  intellect  of  Bunyan 
ensured  his  acquiescence  in  an  opinion  so  powerfully  sap- 
ported.  Fits  of  uncertainty  recurred  even  to  the  end  of 
his  life;  it  must  be  so  with  men  who  are  honestly  in 
earnest ;  but  hLs  doubts  were  of  course  only  intermittent, 
and  his  judgment  was  in  the  main  satisfied  that  the  Bible 
was,  as  he  had  been  taught,  the  Word  of  God.  Tlii.s, 
however,  helped  him  little ;  for  in  the  Bible  he  read  his 
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own  condemnation.  The  weight  which  pressed  him 
down  was  the  sense  of  his  unworthiiieas.  What  was 
he  that  God  should  care  for  him  T  He  fancied  that 
he  heard  God  faying  to  the  angek,  '  This  poor,  simple 
wretch  doth  hanker  after  me,  as  if  I  hiu]  nothing  to  do 
with  my  mercy  but  to  Ijestow  it  on  such  ils  he.  Poor 
fool,  how  art  thou  deceived  !  It  is  not  for  such  as  thee  to 
have  favour  with  the  Highest.' 

Misemlile  !is  he  w.ia,  he  clung  to  his  misery  as  tlie  one 
link  which  connected  him  with  the  object  of  his  longings. 
If  he  had  no  hope  of  heaven,  he  was  at  least  distracted 
that  he  must  lose  it.  He  waa  afraid  of  dying,  yet  he  was 
still  more  afniid  of  continuing  to  live ;  lost  the  impres- 
sion should  wear  awEy  through  time,  and  occupatiou  and 
other  interests  should  turn  his  heart  away  to  the  world, 
and  thus  his  wounds  might  cease  to  pain  him. 

Readers  of  the  '  PUgrun's  Progress '  sometimes  ask 
with  wonder,  why,  after  Christian  had  been  received  into 
the  naiTow  gate,  and  had  been  set  forward  upon  his  way, 
so  many  trials  and  dangei-s  still  lay  before  him.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  Christian  trrt,^  a  pilgrim,  that  the 
journey  of  life  still  lay  before  him,  and  at  every  stcji 
temptations  would  meet  him  in  new,  unexpected  sluipes. 
St.  Anthony  in  his  hermitage  w^as  beset  by  as  many  fiends 
as  had  ever  troubled  him  when  in  the  world.  Man's 
spiritual  existence  is  like  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  the  air ; 
he  is  su-stained  only  by  effort,  and  when  he  ceases  to 
exert  himself  he  falls.  There  are  intervals,  however,  of 
comparative  calm,  and  to  one  of  these  the  storm-tossed 
Bunyun  waa  now  approaching.  He  had  passed  through 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  He  had  gone  astray  after  Mr. 
Legality,  and  the  rocks  hatl  almost  overwhelmed  him. 
Evangelist  now  found  him  and  put  him  right  again,  and 
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he  was  to  bo  allowed  a  brejithing  space  at  the  Interpreter's 
houBe.  Ab  he  was  at  his  ordinary  Aiily  work  his  mind 
was  restlessly  busy.  Verses  of  Scriptm-e  came  into  his 
head,  sweet  while  present,  but  like  Peter's  sheet  caught 
up  again  into  heiiveu.  "We  may  have  heard  nil  our  lives 
of  Christ.  Words  and  ideas  with  which  we  have  been 
familiur  from  chihlhood  nve  trwiden  into  paths  jis  barren 
as  sand.  Suddenly,  we  know  not  how,  the  meaning 
flushes  upon  us.  The  seed  has  found  its  way  into  some 
corner  of  oiu-  minds  where  it  con  germinate.  The  shell 
breaks,  the  cotyledons  open,  and  the  plant  of  faith  is  alive. 
So  it  was  now  to  be  with  Bunyan. 

'  One  day,'  he  says,  '  as  I  was  travelling  into  the 
country,  musing  on  the  wickedness  of  my  heart,  and  con- 
sidering the  enmity  that  was  in  me  to  God,  the  Scrip- 
ture came  into  my  mind,  "  He  hath  made  peace  tluxiugh 
the  blood  of  His  cross."  I  saw  that  the  jastice  of  God 
and  my  sinful  .soul  could  embmce  and  kiss  each  other.  I 
wa-s  ready  to  swoon,  not  with  giief  and  trouble,  but  with 
solid  joy  and  peace.'  Everything  became  clear :  the 
Gkiepel  history,  the  birth,  the  life,  the  death  of  the 
Saviour ;  how  gently  he  gave  himself  to  be  nailed  on  the 
cross  for  his  (Buiiyan's)  sins.  '  I  saw  Him  in  the  spirit,' 
he  goes  on,  '  a  Man  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
pleading  for  mc,  and  have  seen  the  manner  of  Hi^^  coming 
from  Heaven  to  judge  the  world  with  glory.' 

The  sense  of  guilt  which  had  so  oppressed  him  was 
now  a  key  to  the  mystery.  '  God,'  he  says,  'suffered  me 
to  be  afflicted  with  temptations  concerning  these  things, 
and  then  revealed  thera  to  me.'  He  was  crushed  to 
the  ground  by  the  thought  of  his  wickedness ;  '  the  Lord 
showed  him  the  death  of  Christ,  and  lifted  the  weight 
away.' 
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Now  he  thought  He  hod  a  personal  evidence  from 
Heaven  thut  he  was  really  siwed.  Before  this,  he  bvd 
lain  trembling  at  the  mouth  of  hell ;  now  he  was  so  far 
away  from  it  tlmt  he  could  scaj-ce  tell  where  it  was.  He 
fell  in  at  this  time  with  a  copy  of  Luther's  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  '  so  old  that  it  wa.s  like 
to  fiiU  to  pieces.'  Bunyan  found  in  it  thu  exact  counter- 
part of  his  own  experience :  '  of  all  the  books  that  he 
had  ever  met  with,  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  fit  for  a 
wounded  oon.science.' 

Everything  was  supernatural  with  him  :  when  a  bad 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  it  was  the  devil  that  put  it 
there.  These  breathings  of  peace  he  regarded  as  the  im- 
mediate voice  of  his  Savour.  Aliis  !  llie  re.spite  was  but 
short.  He  had  hoped  tlmt  liis  ti-oublos  were  over,  when 
tlie  tempter  ainie  Itack  upon  him  in  the  most  extniordi- 
n.ary  form  which  he  had  yet  assumed.  Bunyixn  hiul  him- 
self left  the  door  open  ;  the  evil  spirits  could  only  enter 
'  ]Mansoul '  thixjugh  the  owner's  negligence,  hut  once  in, 
they  could  work  their  own  wicked  will.  How  it  hap- 
pened will  l>e  told  afterwai"ds.  The  temptation  itself 
must  be  described  first.  Never  was  a  nature  more  per- 
versely ingenious  in  torturing  itself. 

He  ha<l  gained  Chixst,  as  ho  called  it.  He  was  now 
tempted  '  to  sell  and  part  with  thi.'?  most  blessed  Christ, 
to  exchange  Him  for  the  things  of  tliis  life — for  an3'thing.' 
If  there  had  been  any  rail  prospect  of  worldly  adviiiitage 
before  Bunyim,  which  he  could  have  gained  by  almndon- 
ing  his  religious  profession,  the  words  would  have  had  a 
meaning ;  but  there  is  no  hint  or  tmce  of  any  praspect  of 
the  kind  ;  nor  in  Bunyan's  position  could  there  have 
been.  The  tempt^ntion,  a.s  he  called  it,  wtt.s  a  freak  of 
,  fiuacy :  fancy  resenting  the  minuteness  with  which  he 
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1  WB»  not  rid  of  it  one 
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I  49oald  neither  eat  my  food,  stoop  for  a  pin,  diop  a  stick, 
or  CBst  my  eye  to  look  on  this  or  that,  bnt  still  the 
temptaticm  would  come,  "  Sell  Christ  for  this,  sell  Him 
for  that !  Sell  Him!  SeU  Him  !  " ' 

He  had  been  hannted  before  with  a  notion  that  he 
was  under  a  spell ;  that  he  had  been  fated  to  commit  the 
nnpardonable  tiin ;  and  he  was  now  thinking  of  Jodas, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  Christ's  Intimacy,  and  had 
then  betrayed  him.  Here  it  was  before  him — the  very 
thing  which  he  had  so  long  dreaded.  If  his  heart  did  bnt 
coDHent  for  a  moment,  the  deed  was  done.  His  doom  had 
overtaken  him.  He  wrestled  with  the  thought  as  it  rose, 
thrust  it  from  him  '  with  his  hands  and  elbows,'  body  and 
mind  oonvuked  together  in  a  common  agony.  Ax  fast  as 
the  destroyer  said,  '  Sell  Him,'  Bunjran  said,  '  I  will  not ; 
I  will  not ;  I  will  not,  not  for  thousands,  thousands,  thou- 
sands of  worlds ! '  One  morning  as  he  lay  in  his  bed, 
the  voice  came  again,  and  would  not  be  driven  away. 
Bunyan  fought  agaiast  it,  till  he  was  out  of  breath.  He 
fell  V)ack  exhauKted,  and  without  con-scious  action  of  his 
will,  the  fatal  sentence  passed  through  hia  brain,  <  Let 
Him  go  if  He  will.' 

Tliat  the  'selling  Christ'  was  a  bargain  in  which  he 
was  to  lose  all  and  receive  nothing  is  evident  from  the 
form  in  which  he  wa.s  overcome.  Yet  if  he  had  gained  a 
fortune  by  fniud  or  forgery,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
oertain  that  hn  lind  destroyed  himself. 

Satan  had  won  the  battle,  and  he,  '  as  a  bird  shot 
from  a  tree,  lia>l  I'aliun  into  guilt  and  despiiir,'     He  got 
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out  of  bed,  *  and  went  moping  into  the  fields,'  where  he 
wandered  for  two  hours,  '  as  a  man  bereft  of  life,  and 
now  past  recovering,'  '  bound  over  to  eternal  punish- 
ment.' He  shrank  under  the  hedges,  '  in  guilt  and 
sorrow,  bemoaning  the  hardness  of  his  fate.'  In  vain 
the  words  now  came  back  that  had  so  comforted  him, 
'  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  fi-om  all  sin.'  They  had 
no  applifation  to  him.  Ho  had  ucquired  his  birthright, 
but,  Hke  Ksiiu,  he  hiul  sold  it,  and  could  not  any  more 
find  place  for  repentance.  Tme  it  wa.s  said  that  '  all 
manner  of  sins  and  blasphemies  should  Ixa  forgiven  unto 
men,'  but  only  such  sias  and  blasphemie-s  as  liatl  been  com- 
mitted in  the  natural  state.  Bunyan  had  n^ceivetl  grace, 
and  after  receiving  it,  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ohast. 
It  was  done,  and  nothing  could  niulo  it.  David  had 
received  grace,  and  had  committeil  murder  and  adulteiy 
after  it.  But  murder  and  adultery,  bad  as  thej'  might  be, 
were  only  tran.sgrea.siona  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Bunyan 
had  sinned  against  the  Mediator  himself, '  he  had  sold  hia 
Saviour.'  One  sin,  and  only  one  there  was  whicli  could 
not  be  pardoned,  and  he  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Peter 
had  sinned  against  grace,  and  even  after  he  had  been 
warned.  Peter,  however,  had  but  denied  hLs  Master. 
Bunyan  had  sold  him.  Ho  waa  no  David  or  Peter,  he 
was  Judas.  It  was  very  hard.  Others  naturally  as  bad 
as  he  had  been  saved.  Why  had  he  Iwen  picke<l  out  to 
be  made  a  Son  of  Perdition  ?  A  Judns  !  Was  there  any 
point  m  which  he  was  better  than  Juda.s1  Judns  had 
sinned  with  deliberate  purpose  ;  he  '  in  a  fearfid  hurry,' 
and  '  against  prayer  and  striving.'  But  there  might  Ije 
more  ways  than  one  of  committing  the  unpardimahle  sin, 
and  there  might  be  degrees  of  it.  It  was  a  di-eadful  con- 
dition.    The  old  doubts  came  bock 
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'  I  was  now  ashamed,'  he  says,  '  that  I  should  lie  like 
BiicJi  nn  ugly  man  ns  Judas.  I  thought  how  loiithsome  I 
should  be  to  all  the  siunts  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  I 
was  tempted  to  content  myself  by  receiving  some  false 
opiiu'on,  as  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  that  we  should  not  rise  agiiiii,  that  sin  was 
no  Buch  gi'ievous  thing,  tlie  t«mpter  suggesting  that  if 
these  things  should  he  indeed  true,  yet  to  believe  other- 
wise would  yield  me  ea.se  for  the  piwscnt.  If  I  must 
pei'ish,  I  need  not  torment  mj'.self  beforehand.' 

Judiis  t  Judas  !  was  now  for  ever  befoi-o  his  eyes. 
So  identified  he  was  with  Judiis  that  he  felt  at  times  as 
if  his  breitstbone  was  bui-sting.  A  mark  like  Cain's  was 
on  him.  In  vain  he  searched  again  through  the  catalog^ue 
of  pardoned  sinners.  Mana&seh  had  consulted  wizards 
and  familiar  ppiritfi.  Mana«seh  had  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  to  devils.  He  had  found  mercy;  but,  alas  I 
Mana-sseh's  .sins  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  selling  the 
Saviour.  To  have  sold  the  Saviour  '  was  a  sin  bigger 
than  the  sins  of  a  country,  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  the  whole 
world — not  all  of  them  together  could  equal  it.' 

HLs  brain  was  overstrained,  it  will  iio  .'aiid.  Very 
likely.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  who  and  what 
he  was,  and  that  he  had  overstrained  it  in  his  eagerness  to 
learn  what  he  conceived  his  Maker  to  wish  him  to  be — a 
form  of  anxiety  not  common  in  this  world.  The  ciire  was 
as  remarkable  as  the  di.sorder.  One  day  he  was  '  in  a 
good  man's  shop,'  still  'afflicting  himself  with  self- 
abhorrence,'  when  something  seemed  to  rush  in  through  an 
open  window,  and  he  heard  a  voice  sajiug,  '  Didst  ever 
refuse  to  be  ju-stified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  1'  Bunyan 
shared  the  belief  of  his  time.  He  took  the  system  of 
things  as  the  Bible  represented  it ;  but  his  strong  com- 
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mou  nnDne  put  him  uii  his  guai-d  against  being  easily 
credulous.  He  thought  at  the  time  that  the  voice  was 
supenuitural.  After  twenty  years  he  siiitl  modastly  that 
he  '  could  not  make  a  judgment  of  it.'  The  effect,  any 
way,  was  as  if  an  angel  had  come  to  him  and  had  told  him 
that  there  was  still  hope.  Hapletis  as  his  cxindition  was, 
he  might  .'(till  pray  for  mercy,  and  might  posaiMy  find  it. 
He  tried  to  pray,  and  found  it  very  hard.  The  devil 
whi.spered  again  that  God  was  tired  of  him ;  Cknl  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  importunitias,  and  had,  there- 
fore, allowed  liim  to  commit  this  particular  sin  tliat  he 
might  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  remembered  Esiui,  and 
thought  that  this  might  be  too  ti-ue  :  '  the  saying  about 
Esau  wna  a  flamuig  .sword  barring  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life  to  him.'  Still  he  would  not  give  in.  '  I  can  but 
die,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  and  if  it  must  be  so,  it  shall 
be  said  that  such  an  one  died  at  the  feet  of  Christ  in 
prayer.' 

He  was  torturing  himself  with  illusions.  Most  of  the 
saints  in  the  Catholic  Calendar  have  done  the  same.  The 
most  remorseless  philosopher  can  hardly  refuse  a  certain 
admiration  for  this  poor  uneducated  village  lad  struggling 
80  bravely  in  the  theological  spider's  web.  The  '  Pro- 
fessors '  could  not  comfort  him,  having  never  expeiieiiccd 
similar  dist-resses  in  their  own  persons.  He  consulted  '  an 
Antient  Christian,'  telling  him  that  he  feare<l  that  he  had 
sitmed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Antient  Christian 
.answered  gi-avely  that  he  thought  so  too.  The  devil 
having  him  at  advantage,  bc^n  to  l)e  witty  with  him. 
The  devil  suggested  that  as  he  had  offended  the  second  or 
third  Person  of  the  Triiiity,  he  had  lietter  pray  the  Father 
.to  mediate  for  him  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
'  Then  the  devil  took  another  turn,     Christ,  he  said,  was 
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really  sorry  for  Bunyan,  but  his  case  was  beyond  remedy, 
Bunyim's  sin  was  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
natui-e  of  thase  for  which  He  had  bled  and  died,  and  had 
not,  therefore,  Iwen  laid  to  His  charge.  To  justify  Bunyan 
he  must  come  down  and  ilie  agiun,  aud  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  '  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  victim, 
'the  niithought-of  imaj^inalions,  frights,  fears,  and  ter- 
rore,  that  are  effected  by  a  thorough  npplication  of  guilt 
(to  a  spirit)  that  is  yielded  to  desperatiotv.  Tiiis  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs.' 

Sitting  in  this  humoui-  on  a  settle  in  the  street  at  Bed- 
ford, he  was  pondering  over  his  fearful  state.  The  sun 
in  heaven  seemed  to  grudge  ita  light  to  him.  '  The  .atones 
iji  the  street  and  the  tiles  on  the  hou.sea  did  bend  them- 
selves against  him.'  Each  crisis  in  Banyan's  mind  is 
alw.ays  framed  in  the  pictui-o  of  some  spot  where  it  oo- 
cun-ed.  He  wa.s  crying  '  in  the  bitternes.s  of  hhs  soul, 
How  can  God  comfort  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  1 '  As  be- 
fore, in  the  shop,  a  voice  came  in  answer,  '  This  sin  is  not 
unto  death.'  The  first  voice  had  brought  him  hope 
which  was  almtst  extinguished  ;  the  second  was  a  message 
of  hfe.  The  night  was  gone,  and  it  was  daylight.  He 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  and  the  spectres  and  the  hobgoblins  which  had 
jihbered  at  him  sxiddenly  all  vanished.  A  moment  before 
he  had  supposed  that  be  was  out  of  reach  of  pardon,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  pray,  no  right  to  repent,  or,  at  least, 
that  neither  prayer  nor  repentance  could  profit  him.  If 
his  sin  was  not  to  death,  then  he  was  on  the  same  ground 
a.^  other  sinners.  If  they  might  pray,  he  might  pray, 
and  might  look  to  be  forgiven  on  the  same  tenns.  He 
still  saw  that  his  '  selling  Chri-st '  had  been  '  most  bar- 
barous,' but  despair  was  followed  by  an  extravagance,  no 
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less  unbounded,  of  gratitutJe,  when  he  felt  that  Christ 
would  pardon  even  this. 

'  Love  and  affection  for  Cliri.st,'  he  wiys,  '  did  work  at 
this  time  such  a  strong  and  hot  desii-e  of  reveiiftenient 
ajKin  myself  for  the  abuse  I  had  done  to  Him,  that,  to 
Kpenk  as  then  I  thought,  had  I  had  a  thousand  j^dloas  of 
blood  in  my  veins.  I  couUl  freely  have  spilt  it  nil  ut  the 
command  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  tonipter  told 
me  it  Wiis  viiin  to  pniy.  Yet,  thought  I,  I  will  pray. 
But,  said  the  tempter,  your  sin  w  unpardonable.  We!!, 
said  I,  I  will  pray.  It  is  no  boot,  s:iiil  he.  Yet,s!iid  I,  I 
will  pray  :  so  I  went  to  prayer,  and  I  uttered  words  to 
this  effect :  Lord,  Satan  tells  me  that  neither  Thy  mercy 
nor  Clu'ist's  blood  is  sufficient  to  save  my  soul.  Lord, 
shall  I  honour  Thee  most  by  believing  that  Thou  wilt 
and  canst,  or  hiin,  by  Iwlieving  that  Thou  neither  wit 
nor  can.'-t  ?  Lord,  I  would  fain  honour  Thee  by  believing 
that  Thou  wilt  and  canst.  Ab  I  was  (hero  before  the 
Lord,  the  Scnpture  came,  Oh  !  man,  great  is  thy  faith, 
even  BiS  if  one  hud  clapped  me  on  the  back.' 

The  waves  had  not  wholly  siibsided  ;  but  we  need  not 
follow  the  undulations  any  farther.  It  is  enough  that 
after  a  '  conviction  of  sin,'  considerably  deeper  than  mast 
people  find  neces.sary  for  themselves,  Bunyan  had  oome 
to  realise  what  was  meant  by  salvation  in  Christ,  ncoord- 
ing  to  the  received  creed  of  the  contemporary  Protcst-ant 
world.  The  intensity  of  his  emotions  arose  only  from 
the  completeneas  with  which  he  believed  it.  Man  had 
sinned,  and  by  sin  was  made  a  servant  of  the  devil.  His 
redemption  was  a  personal  act  of  the  Saviour  towards 
each  individual  sinner.  In  the  Atonement  Christ  had 
before  him  each  separate  person  whom  he  designed  to 
save,  blotting   out   his  offences,  however  heinoits   they 
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might  be,  and  recording  in  ftlat-c  of  them  his  own  per- 
fect obedience.  Etu;h  rectiii filed  sinner  in  retiim  regarded 
Christ'M  NufferingB  as  undergone  inimedmtely  for  himself, 
iiud  gratitude  for  that  greitt  deliverance  enabled  and 
obliged  him  to  devote  his  strength  and  soul  theneefor- 
vviu-d  to  Go<rs  service.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  nil 
earnest  English  PFOtestants  held  tlxia  belief.  In  the  nine- 
teenth fentury,  most  of  us  repent  the  phrases  of  this 
Ijolief,  and  preteu<l  to  hold  it.  We  think  wl^  liold  it.  We 
are  gi-owing  more  cautious,  perhaps),  with  our  <lefinitions. 
We  suspect  that  there  uiiiy  lie  mysteries  in  God's  nature 
and  methods  which  wo  ainnot  fully  explain.  The  out- 
linas  of  '  the  sclienie  of  salvation  '  are  growing  indistinct ; 
and  we  nee  it  thixiiigli  a  gathering  mist.  Yet  the  essence 
of  it  will  remain  true  whether  we  recognise  it  or  not. 
While  mim  i-enmins  man  he  will  do  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  do.  Ho  will  leave  undone  things  which  he 
ought  to  do.  To  will,  may  he  present  with  him  ;  but  how 
to  perfonn  what  he  wills,  he  will  never  fully  know,  and 
he  will  still  hate  'the  lK)dy  of  death'  which  he  feels 
clinging  to  him.  He  will  try  to  do  better.  W^heu  he 
falls  he  will  stniggle  to  his  feet  again.  He  will  cUmb 
and  climb  on  the  bill  side,  though  he  never  reaches  the 
top,  and  knows  that  he  can  never  reach  it.  His  life  will 
1k3  a  failure,  which  he  will  not  daro  to  offer  as  a  fit 
aircoont  of  himself,  or  as  woitih  a  serious  regard.  Yet 
he  will  still  hope  that  he  will  not  be  wholly  cast  away, 
when  after  his  sleep  in  death  he  wakes  again. 

Now,  Bays  Bunyan,  there  remained  only  the  hinder 
part  of  the  tempest.  Heavenly  voices  continued  to  en- 
courage him.  '  As  I  was  pa&sing  in  the  field,'  he  goes  on, 
'  I  heard  the  sentence,  thy  righteousness  is  in  heaven  ;  and 
methought  I  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  Jesus  Chriat 
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at  God's  rif;ht  hand,  there  I  aay,  as  my  righteouaiuws,  so 
that  where\-er  I  was,  or  whatever  I  was  doing,  Lnxl  could 
not  say  of  me  He  wants  my  righteousness,  for  that  wna 
just  before  Him.  Now  did  my  chains  fall  off  my  legs 
indeed.  I  was  loosed  from  my  ivffliction  and  iixins ;  my 
temptations  also  fled  away,  .so  that  fn>m  that  time  those 
dreadful  Scriptures  of  God  left  off  to  ti*ouble  me.  Now 
went  I  home  rejoicing  for  tlie  grace  and  love  of  God. 
Christ  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteouBneas, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption.  I  now  lived  very 
sweetly  at  peace  with  God  through  Christ.  Oh !  me- 
thougfat,  Christ,  Christ !  There  was  nothing  but  Chiist 
before  my  eyes.  I  was  not  now  only  looking  nixin  this 
and  the  other  benefits  of  Christ  apart,  a.s  of  His  blofid, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  but  considered  Him  as  a  whole 
Christ.  All  those  graces  that  were  now  green  in  me 
were  yet  but  like  thoee  cracked  groats  and  fourpence  half- 
pennies which  rich  men  carry  in  their  purses,  while  their 
gold  is  in  their  trunks  at  home.  Oh !  I  saw  my  gold 
was  in  my  trtmk  at  home  in  Christ  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  Lor<J  led  me  into  the  mj-stery  of  union  with  the  Son 
of  God,  that  I  was  joined  to  Him,  that  I  was  flesh  of  His 
flesh.  If  He  and  I  were  one,  His  righteousness  was 
mine,  His  merits  mine.  His  victory  mine.  Now  I  could 
see  myself  in  heaven  and  earth  at  once ;  in  heaven  by  my 
Christ,  though  on  earth  by  my  body  and  person.  Christ 
was  that  common  and  public  person  in  whom  the  whole 
body  of  His  elect  are  always  to  be  considered  and  reckoned. 
We  fulfilled  the  law  by  Him,  died  by  Him,  rose  from  the 
dead  by  Him,  got  the  victory  over  sin  and  death,  the  devil 
and  hell  by  Hun.  I  had  cause  to  say,  Pniise  ye  the  Ix)rd. 
Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CALL   TO   THE    MINISTRY. 

Thk  Pilgrim  fulls  into  the  bands  of  Giant  Despair  be- 
cause he  has  himself  first  strayed  into  Byepath  Meadow. 
Biinyun  found  an  explaniition  of  his  last  convukion  in 
an  act  of  unbelief,  of  which,  on  looking  h«ck,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  Iiad  been  guilty.  Hfs  hiid  been  delivereil 
out  of  his  fii-st  teuiptfltioii.  He  had  not  l>een  .sufficiently 
on  his  guard  against  tcm[)titions  that  might  come  in  the 
future.  Nay,  he  had  himself  tempted  God.  His  wife 
had  been  overtaken  by  a  proniature  confinement,  and  was 
suiTei-ing  acutely.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Bimyan  waa 
exert-Lsed  with  questions  about  the  truth  of  religion  alto- 
gether. As  the  poor  woman  Inj  crj'ing  at  his  side,  he  had 
said  mentally, '  Ijord,  if  Thou  wilt  now  remove  this  sad 
affliction  fi-om  my  wife,  and  cause  thot  she  lie  troubled  no 
more  therewith  this  night,  then  I  shall  know  that  Thou 
canst  discern  the  more  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart.'  In 
a  moment  the  pain  censed  and  she  fell  into  a  sleep  which 
lasted  till  morning.  Bunyan,  though  sm-prised  at  the 
time,  forgot  what  had  happened,  till  it  rushed  Ijack  u]M>n 
his  memory,  when  he  had  committed  himself  by  a  .similar 
mentid  assent  to  selling  (Ariat.  He  remembei^ed  the 
proof  which  had  lieen  given  to  him  that  God  could  and 
did  discei-n  his  thoughts.     God  had  dijcerucd  this  second 
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thought  also,  and  in  puiiishing  Iiim  for  it  had  pumshed 
him  at  the  same  time  for  the  doubt  winch  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  feel.  'I  should  have  believed  Uis  woid,'  Le 
said,  'and  not  have  put  on  "if"  upon  the  all-seeingnefs 
of  God.' 

The  suffering  was  over  now,  and  he  felt  that  it  had 
been  infinitely  beneficial  to  him.  He  understood  better 
the  glorj'  of  God  and  of  his  Son.  Tlie  Scriptures  had 
opened  their  secrets  to  him,  and  he  had  seen  them  to  l)o 
ill  very  truth  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Never 
so  clearly  as  after  this  '  temptation  '  had  he  perceived  '  the 
heights  of  grace,  and  love,  and  ineicy,'  Two  or  three 
times  '  ho  hatl  tiuch  strange  apprehensions  of  the  grace  of 
God  as  Lad  amiizal  him.'  The  impression  was  so  over- 
powering that  if  it  had  continued  long  '  it  would  have 
rendered  him  incapable  for  busines.^.'  He  joincil  his 
friend  Mr.  Gifford's  church.  Ho  was  baptised  in  the 
Quae,  and  became  a  professed  memlwr  of  tlie  Baptist  con- 
gregation. Soon  after,  his  mental  conflict  was  entirely 
over,  and  he  hiul  two  quiet  yeni-s  of  [leace.  Before  a  man 
can  use  his  powers  to  any  purpose,  he  must  arrive  at  some 
conviction  in  which  liLs  intellect  can  acquiesce.  '  Calm 
youreelf,'  siiys  Jean  Paul ;  '  it  is  your  fii-st  necessity.  Bo 
a  stoic  if  nothing  else  will  serve.'  Bunyan  had  not  been 
driven  into  stoicism.  He  was  now  restoretl  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  his  rem-arkable  ability  was  not 
long  in  showing  itself 

The  fii-st  consequence  of  his  mental  troubles  was  an 
illness.  He  had  a  cough  which  threatened  to  turn  into 
consumption.  He  thought  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and 
he  was  fixing  his  eyes  '  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels ; '  but  the  danger  passed 
off,  and  he  became  well  and  strong  in  mind  and  body. 
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Notwithstanding  hifi  various  miseries,  he  had  not  neg- 
lected his  boiiineas,  and  Lad  indeed  been  spedally  sno- 
oeasfuL  By  the  time  that  he  wau  twenty-five  years  old 
he  was  io  a  position  considerably  superior  to  that  in 
which  he  was  bom.  '  God,'  says  a  contemporary  bio- 
gra])her,  'had  increased  his  stores  so  tliat  he  lived  in 
great  credit  among  his  neighbours.'  On  May  13,  1653, 
Bedfordshire  sent  an  address  to  Cromwell  approving  the 
dismissal  of  the  Long  Parliament,  recognising  Oliver  him- 
self  as  the  Lord's  iuistriunent,  and  recommending  two 
county  magistrates  as  fit  persons  to  .serve  in  the  Assembly 
which  wiis  to  take  its  place.  Among  thirty-six  namen 
atttu!he<l  to  tlii-s  document,  api>ear  those  of  Gifford  and 
Bunyan.  This  speaks  for  itself :  he  must  have  been  at 
lea<st  a  householder  and  a  person  of  consideration.  It  was 
not,  however,  an  a  prosperou-i  brazier  that  Bunyan  was  to 
make  his  way.  He  had  a  gift  of  Kpeech,  which,  in  the 
democratic  oongi°egation  to  which  he  belonged,  could  not 
long  remain  hid.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  sounded  the 
depths  of  spuitunl  experienco.  Like  Dante  he  had  been 
in  hell — the  popular  hell  of  English  Puritanism — and  in 
1655  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  '  miniitry.' 
He  was  modest,  humble,  shrinking.  The  minister  when 
he  preached  was,  according  to  the  theory,  an  instmnient 
uttering  the  words  not  of  himself  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  man  like  Bunyan,  who  reiilly  believed  thi.s,  might  well 
be  alarmed.  After  earnest  entreaty,  however,  '  he  made 
experiment  of  bin  powere  '  in  private,  and  it  was  at  once 
evident  that,  with  the  thing  which  these  people  meant  by 
inspiration,  he  was  abundantly  supplied.  No  such  preacher 
to  the  uneducated  English  masses  w^as  to  be  found  within 
the  four  seas.  He  says  that  he  had  no  desire  of  vain 
glory ;  no  one  who  has  studied  his  character  can  suppose 
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that  he  had.  He  was  a  nuin  of  luiturul  geiiias,  who  be- 
lieved the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity  to  be  completely 
true.  He  knew  nothing  of  philosophy,  nothing  of  history, 
nothing  of  literature.  The  doubta  to  which  he  acknow- 
ledged being  without  their  natural  fmxl,  lind  never  pi-e- 
Bented  themselves  in  a  form  which  would  have  compelled 
him  to  Kubmit  to  remjun  uncertain.  Doubt,  as  he  hud 
felt  it,  was  a  direct  enemy  of  inoitility  and  purity,  and  as 
such  he  had  fought  with  it  and  conquei-ed  it.  Protestant 
Chri.stianity  was  true.  All  mankind  wero  perisliing  un- 
less they  saw  it  to  be  true.  This  was  his  message ;  a 
ines.sage — supposing  him  to  have  been  right — of  an  im- 
portance so  immeasurable  that  all  else  was  nothing.  He 
was  still  '  afflicted  with  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil,'  but 
he  saw  that  he  muM,  not  bury  lii.s  abilities.  '  In  fe^'ir  and 
trembliug,'  therefore,  he  set  himself  to  the  work,  and  '  did 
according  to  his  power  preach  the  Oospel  that  God  had 
shewn  him.' 

'  The  Lord  led  him  to  begin  where  his  Word  began — 
with  sinners.  This  part  of  my  work,'  he  says,  '  I  fiiUilled 
with  a  great  sen-se,  for  the  teiTors  of  the  law  and  guilt  for 
my  transgressions  lay  heavy  on  my  con.scienco.  I  prejiched 
what  I  felt.  I  liod  Iteen  sent  to  my  hearers  us  from  tiie 
dead.  I  went  myself  in  chains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains, 
and  carried  that  fire  in  my  own  conscience  that  I  j>er- 
simded  them  to  beware  of.  I  have  gone  full  of  guilt  and 
terror  to  the  pulpit  dooi' ;  God  earned  me  on  with  a 
strong  hand,  for  neither  guilt  nor  hell  could  take  me  off.' 

Slany  of  Bunyan's  addresses  renuiin  in  the  form  of 
theological  treatises,  and  that  I  may  not  have  to  return 
to  the  subject,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  them.  His 
doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  the  best  and  .stixmgest  minds 
in  Europe.     It  had  been  believed  by  Luther,  it  had  been 
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,   ,.       .  ,     ,-  T»  .^c  believed  at  that  moment  by 

iMlieveti  by  Knox.     It  was  oeue  ■> 

Oliver  CniwweU  ns  oomp/et^lv  n-s  by  B.inyan  bim.self. 
It  was  believed,  so  fur  as  such  ii  poi-son  could  he  aiid  to 
beJieve  aiiythiog,  by  the  ftll-nccomplished  Leibnitz  hiin- 
oelf.  Few  educated  people  iiso  the  hmgunge  of  it  now. 
In  them  it  was  /i  fire  from  heaven  shining  like  a  sun  in  a 
drtrk  world.  With  us  the  fire  hiv<  gone  out ;  in  the  plnce 
of  it  we  hiive  but  smoke  aiu!  ashes,  and  the  Evangplicul 
niind  in  search  of  '  something  deeper  and  truer  than  .satis- 
fied the  hust  century,'  Ls  turning  Uick  to  Catholic  verities. 
Wliat  Bnnynn  had  to  fuiy  rn»y  1)0  less  than  the  whole 
truth :  we  .shall  scarcely  find  the  still  missing  part  of  it 
in  lines  of  thought  which  we  have  outgrown. 

Banyan  preached  whoifver  oppoitunity  served — in 
woods,  in  barns,  on  village  greens,  or  in  town  cbnpels. 
The  substance  of  hLs  sermons  he  revised  and  puhli.shed. 
He  begi»n,  b,s  he  said,  with  sumei-s,  explaining  the  condi- 
tion of  men  in  the  world.  They  were  under  the  law,  or 
they  were  under  grace.  Every  person  that  came  into  the 
world  was  bom  under  the  law,  and  as  such  was  Iwimd, 
under  pain  of  eternal  daniTiation,  to  fulfil  completely  and 
continuiilly  every  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
Bible  Biiid  plainly,  '  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them.'  'The  soul  that  sinnelh  it  shall  die.'  The 
Ten  Commandments  extended  into  many  more,  and  to 
fail  in  a  .single  one  was  as  fatal  as  to  br&ak  them  all.  A 
man  might  go  on  for  a  long  time,  for  sixty  yeai's  perhaps, 
without  falling.  Bunyan  does  not  mean  that  anyone 
really  could  do  all  this,  but  he  a.ssumes  the  possibility; 
yet  he  says  if  the  man  slipped  onoe  before  he  died,  he 
would  eternally  [wiish.  The  law  did  not  refer  to  words 
and  actions  only,  but  to  thoughts  and  feelings.     It  fol- 
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lowed  a  man  in  his  prayers,  and  detected  a  wandering 
thought.  It  aUowed  do  repentance  to  those  who  lived 
and  died  omler  it.  If  it  was  asked  whether  Ck>d  could 
not  pardon,  as  earth! v  judges  pardon  criminals,  the  answer 
was,  that  it  is  not  the  htw  which  is  merciful  to  the 
earthly  offender  but  the  magLstrate.  The  law  is  an 
eternal  principle.  The  magistrato  may  forgive  a  man 
without  exacting  satia&ction.  The  law  knows  no  for- 
giveness. It  can  be  aa  little  changed  as  an  axiom  of 
mathematics.  Repentance  cannot  undo  the  past.  Let  n 
man  leave  his  gins  and  live  as  purely  as  an  angel  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  his  uM  faults  remain  in  the  account  against 
him,  and  his  state  is  a.s  had  as  ever  it  wa.«.  God's  justice 
once  offended  knows  not  jrity  or  compassion,  but  runs  on 
the  offender  like  a  Hon  and  throws  him  into  prison,  there 
to  lie  to  all  et«mity  unless  infinite  satisfaction  be  g^iren 
to  it.  And  that  satisfiiction  no  son  of  Adam  could  pos- 
sibly make. 

This  conception  of  Divine  justice,  not  as  a  sentence  of 
a  j  udge,  but  as  the  action  of  an  eternal  la  w,  is  identical  with 
Spinoza's.  That  every  act  involves  consequences  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  it,  and  ma)-  continue  operative 
to  eternity,  is  a  philosophical  position  which  is  now  gene- 
nil  ly  admitted.  Combined  with  the  tniditionary  notions 
of  a  future  judgment  and  punishment  in  hell,  the  recog- 
nition that  there  was  a  law  in  the  case  and  that  the  law 
could  not  l>e  broken,  le<l  to  the  frightfid  inference  that 
each  indi%'idual  was  liable  to  be  kept  alive  and  torturetl 
through  all  eternity.  And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  fate  really 
in  store  for  every  human  creature  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary remedy  could  be  found.  Bunyan  would  allow 
no  merit  to  anyone.  He  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
only  the  profane  or  gros-sly  wicked  were  in  danger  from 
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believed  by  Knox.  It  was  believed  at  that  moment  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  a«  completely  a-s  by  Bunyan  himself. 
It  was  belipve<l,  ro  far  nn  such  a  ptn-son  coiild  bo  aiid  to 
believe  anything,  l>y  the  iill-accomplLshed  Leibnitz  him- 
self. Few  educated  people  u.se  the  language  of  it  now. 
In  them  it  was  a  fiie  from  heaven  shining  like  n  sun  in  a 
dnrk  world.  With  us  the  fire  has  gone  out ;  in  the  pliice 
of  it  we  have  but  smoke  and  ashes,  and  the  Evangelical 
mini!  in  search  of  '  something  deeper  and  truer  than  .s*itis- 
fi«l  tho  liLst  century,'  is  turning  back  to  Catholic  verities. 
Wliat  Bunyan  had  to  say  may  be  leas  than  the  whole 
truth  :  we  shall  scarcely  find  the  still  missing  jmrt  of  it 
in  lines  of  thought  which  we  have  outgi-owu. 

Bunyan  preached  wherever  opportunity  served — in 
woods,  in  haras,  on  village  greens,  or  in  town  chapels. 
The  siibstanco  of  his  sernaons  he  revise«l  and  published. 
He  begjin,  a-s  he  said,  with  .sinners,  explaining  the  condi- 
tion of  men  iti  the  world.  They  wore  under  the  law,  or 
they  were  under  grnce.  Every  person  that  came  into  the 
world  wa.s  born  under  the  law,  and  as  such  wag  liound, 
wnder  pain  of  eternal  damn.ition,  to  fulfil  completely  and 
continually  every  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
Bible  .'*aid  plainly,  '  Curaeti  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them.'  '  The  soul  that  sinnoth  it  shall  die.'  Tlie 
Ten  Commiuidments  extendoii  into  many  more,  and  to 
fail  in  a  single  one  was  a-s  fatal  a.s  to  break  them  all.  A 
man  might  go  on  for  a  long  time,  for  sixty  yejirs  perhaps, 
without  falling.  Bunyari  does  not  mean  that  anyone 
really  could  do  all  this,  but  he  assumes  the  po.<!8ibility ; 
yet  he  says  if  the  man  slipped  once  before  he  die<l,  he 
would  eternally  perish.  The  law  did  not  refer  to  words 
and  actions  only,  but  to  thoughts  and  feelings.     It  fol- 
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lowed  a  man  in  his  praym-s,  and  detected  a  wandering 
thought.  It  allowed  no  repentance  to  those  who  lived 
and  (lied  under  it.  If  it  wiis  a.sked  whetlier  God  could 
not  jjardoi),  ii.s  earthly  judge-s  pardon  crimimvls,  the  answer 
wa,s,  that  it  is  not  the  law  which  is  merciful  to  the 
earthly  offender  hut  the  niiigLsti-ate.  The  law  is  an 
eternal  principle.  Tlie  ningiatii\te  may  forgive  a  man 
without  exacting  satisfaction.  The  law  knows  no  for- 
giveness. It  can  be  as  little  changed  as  on  axiom  of 
mfttlifniatic'<.  Repentance  cannot  undo  the  past.  Let  a 
man  leave  lii.s  sins  and  live  aw  purely  as  on  angel  all  the 
rest  of  hiii  life,  hia  old  faults  remain  in  the  account  against 
him,  and  his  Btate  is  as  had  a-s  ever  it  was.  God's  justice 
once  ofiemlt-d  knows  not  pity  or  compa.s.sion,  but  runs  on 
the  offender  like  a  lion  and  thi-ows  him  into  prison,  there 
to  lie  to  all  eternity  unless  infinite  satisfaction  1«  given 
to  it.  And  that  satisfaction  no  son  of  Adam  could  pos- 
sihly  make. 

This  conception  of  Divine  justice,  not  as  a  sentence  of 
a  judge,  but  as  the  action  of  an  otemal  law,  is  identiKil  with 
Spinoza's.  Tlmt  every  act  involves  consequences  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  it,  and  may  continue  operative 
to  eternity,  is  a  philosophical  ]X)sition  which  is  now  gene- 
mlly  admitted.  Combined  with  the  traditionary  notions 
of  a  future  judginont  and  punishment  in  hell,  the  recj>g- 
nition  that  there  was  a  law  in  the  case  and  that  the  law 
could  not  be  broken,  led  to  the  frightful  inference  that 
each  individiiiil  was  liable  to  be  kept  :divu  and  tortured 
through  all  eternity.  And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  fate  really 
in  store  for  every  human  creature  unless  some  extm- 
ordinary  remedy  could  be  found,  Banyan  would  allow 
no  merit  to  anyone.  He  would  not  have  it  su|)[x>8ed  that 
only  the  profone  or  gro.ssly  wicked  were  in  danger  from 
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the  law.  '  A  man,'  ho  says,  '  may  be  turned  from  a  vain, 
loose,  o]>en,  profane  conversation  and  sinning  against  the 
law,  to  a  holy,  fighteous,  religions  life,  and  yet  be  under 
the  same  state  and  as  .sure  to  be  damned  iw  the  others 
that  are  more  profane  and  loose.'  The  natural  man  uiight 
think  it  strange,  Ijui  the  language  of  the  curse  was  not  to 
be  niistiiken.  Cui'sed  is  everyone  who  hius  failed  to  fulfil 
the  whole  Lxw.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the  whole 
world  who  liad  not  himself  sinned  in  early  life.  All  had 
sinned  in  Adam  al.so,  and  St.  Paul  had  said  in  consequence, 
'  There  Is  none  that  doetli  good,  no,  not  one  !  The  law 
was  given  not  that  we  might  be  saved  by  obeying  it,  but 
that  we  might  know  the  holiness  of  God  and  our  own 
vilenoss,  and  that  we  miglit  understjind  that  we  should 
not  bo  damned  for  nothing.  Gotl  would  have  no  quarrel- 
ling at  His  jast  condemning  of  us  at  that  day.' 

This  is  Bunyau's  notion  of  the  pasition  in  which  we 
all  naturally  stand  in  thLs  world,  and  from  which  the 
sulKstitution  of  Christ'.s  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  alone 
rascues  us.  It  is  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  impress  on  us 
a  profound  horror  of  moral  evil  when  the  jwualty  at- 
tached to  it  Ls  .so  fearful.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  in- 
troduce into  religion  metaphysical  conceptions  of  '  law.' 
The  cord  cracks  that  is  strained  too  tightly ;  and  it  is 
only  for  brief  periods  of  high  .sjtiritual  tension  that  a 
theology  so  merciless  can  sustain  itself.  No  one  with  a 
con.science  in  him  will  think  of  claiming  any  merit  for 
liimself.  But  we  know  al.so  that  there  are  degre&s  of 
demerit,  and,  theory  or  no  theory,  we  fall  back  on  the 
first  vei'se  of  the  Elnglish  Liturgy,  a.s  containing  a  more 
endurable  account  of  things. 

For  thLs  refvson,  among  others,  Bunyan  disliked  the 
Lilurg}'.     Hi'  thought  the  doctrine  of  it  false,  and  he 
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objected  to  a  Liturgy  on  principle.  H<i  has  a  sermon  on 
Prayer,  in  which  he  in.si.sts  that  to  be  worth  anj'thiiig 
prayei  must  be  the  expres.sion  of  an  inward  feeling ;  a»J 
that  people  cannot  feel  in  lines  laid  down  for  them.  Forms 
of  prayer  he  thought  aspecially  mischievous  to  children, 
as  accustoming  them  to  u.se  words  to  which  they  attached 
no  meaning. 

*  My  judgment,'  he  says,  '  is  that  men  go  the  -wrong 
way  to  learu  their  children  to  pray.  It  seems  to  me  a 
better  way  for  people  to  tell  their  children  betimes  what 
cursed  creatures  they  are,  how  they  are  m>der  the  wi-ath 
of  Go<l  by  rcjison  of  oiiginal  luid  aetual  sin  ;  aLso  to  tell 
them  the  nalui-e  of  God's  wrath  and  the  duration  of 
misery,  which  if  they  would  cunsciyntiously  do,  they 
would  sooner  learn  their  children  to  pray  than  they  do. 
Tlie  way  that  men  leani  to  pray  Ls  by  conviction  of  sin, 
and  this  is  the  way  to  make  our  "  sweet  babes  "  do  so 
too.' 

'  Sweet  babes '  is  unworthy  of  Bunyan.  There  is 
little  sweetness  in  a  state  of  things  .so  stem  as  he  con- 
ceives. He  might  have  considered,  too,  tliat  there  was 
a  danger  of  mukiiig  children  unreal  in  another  and  worse 
sense  by  teaching  them  doct lines  which  neither  child  nor 
man  can  comprehend.  It  may  be  true  that  a  single  .sin 
mny  consign  me  to  everlasting  hell,  hut  I  cannot  be  made 
to  ncknowledge  the  justice  of  it.  '  Wiuth  of  Go<l '  and 
such  expressions  are  out  of  place  when  we  are  brought 
into  the  presence  of  metaphysical  laws.  Wrath  cor- 
i-esponds  to  free-will  misused.  It  is  senselass  and  extra- 
vagant when  pronounce<l  against  actions  which  men 
cannot  help,  when  the  faulty  action  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  nature,  and  the  penalty  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  action. 
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The  flame  confusion  of  thought  lies  in  the  treatment 
of  the  kindred  .subjects  of  Free-will,  Election,  and  Re- 
prulnition.  The  logic  mast  be  muintnined,  nnd  God's 
moral  attributes  simnltixneously  vindiraited.  Banyan 
ar^es  about  it  as  ingenioasly  a^  Leibnitz  himself.  Those 
who  suppose  that  specific  guilt  attachas  to  pai-ticular  acts, 
that  all  men  are  put  into  the  world,  free  to  keep  the  Com- 
maiidmenta  or  to  bratk  them,  that  they  are  equally  able 
to  <lo  one  iw  to  do  the  other,  and  are,  therefore,  proper  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  hold  an  opinion  which  is  consistent 
in  itself,  hut  in  in  entire  conti-adiction  with  facts.  Chil- 
dren are  not  a«  able  to  control  their  inclinations  as  gi-own 
men,  and  one  miin  i.s  not  ils  able  to  control  himself  as 
another.  Some  have  no  difliculty  from  the  first,  and  are 
constitutionally  goo«l ;  some  are  con.stitutionally  weak,  or 
have  incunible  propensities  for  evil.  Sumo  ai-e  brought 
up  with  care  and  insight ;  others  seem  never  to  have  any 
chance  at  all.  So  evident  is  this,  that  inipirtial  thinkers 
have  questioned  the  rejility  of  human  guilt  in  the  Ben.«e 
in  which  it  is  generally  understood.  Even  Butler  allows 
tluit  if  we  look  too  curiously  we  may  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  where  it  lies.  And  hej-e,  if  anywhere,  there  is  a 
reiil  natural  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  Election,  independent 
i>f  the  merit  of  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  find  favour. 
Bunyan,  however,  reverses  the  inference.  lie  will  have 
all  guilty  together,  those  who  do  well  and  those  who  do 
ill.  Even  the  elect  are  in  themselves  as  badly  ofi"  as  the 
reprobate,  and  are  equally  included  under  sin.  Those 
who  are  saved  are  saveil  for  Christ's  merits  and  not  for 
their  own. 

Men  of  calmer  temperament  accept  facts  as  they 
find  them.  They  are  too  conscioui  of  their  ignorance  to 
insist  on  explaining  problems  which  are  beyond   their 
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reach.  Bunyan  livwl  in  an  age  of  intense  raligious  ex- 
citement, when  the  .strongest  uiind-s  were  exerci.sing  them- 
selves on  those  qu&stions.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  most 
effective  intellects  inclined  to  nece.s.sitarijin  concInsion.s  : 
some  in  the  shnpe  of  Ctilvioism,  some  in  thf  corresjKind- 
ing  philosophic  fofm  of  Spinozism.  From  l)otli  iilike 
there  came  un  absolute  isubmi.ssion  to  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  a  passionate  devotion  to  his  service ;  while  the 
morality  of  Free-will  is  cold  and  calculating ;  apptwils  to 
a  sense  of  duty  do  not  reiich  beyond  the  uiidei-staiidiug ; 
the  enthusiasm  which  will  stir  men's  hearts  and  give 
them  a  r«il  power  of  resLsting  temptation  must  be 
nourished  on  more  invigonitiiig  food. 

But  I  iiped  dwell  no  more  on  a  subject  which  is  un- 
soited  for  these  piifios. 

The  object  of  Bunyan,  like  that  of  Luther,  like  that 
of  nil  great  spiiitual  teachers,  wji.s  to  bring  his  wandering 
fellow-mortals  into  obedience  to  the  commandments,  even 
while  he  in-sisted  on  the  worthles.sne.ss  of  it.  lie  .sounded 
the  strings  to  others  which  had  sonndud  loudest  in  him- 
self. When  he  pas.sed  from  mysticism  into  matters  of 
onlinary  life,  he  showed  the  same  prsictical  good  sense 
which  distinguishes  the  chief  of  all  this  order  of  thinkers— . 
St.  Paul.  There  is  a. sermon  of  Eunyati's  on  Christian  he- 
lm viour,on  the  duties  of  pirents  to  children, and  masters  to 
.servants,  which  might  be  studied  with  us  much  advantage 
in  Knglish  households  a,s  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pirigi-ess  '  itself. 
To  fathei-s  he  says,  '  Take  heed  that  the  misdeeds  for 
which  thou  correctest  thy  children  be  not  learned  them 
by  thee.  Many  children  learn  that  wickedness  of  their 
parents,  for  which  they  beat  nnd  cha.stise  (hem.  Take 
heed  that  thou  smile  not  ujjon  them  to  encourage  them 
in  smaU  faults,  lest  that  thy  carriage  to  them  be  an  en- 
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couifigeuient  to  them  to  commit  greater  faults.  Take 
heed  that  thou  use  not  unsavoury  and  unseemly  words  in 
thy  chantising  of  them,  an  railing,  misoilliug,  and  the 
like — this  ij^  devilLsh.  Take  heed  tbiit  thou  do  not  use 
them  to  many  chiding  words  and  threatenings,  mised 
with  lightness  and  laughter.     This  will  harden.' 

And  iiguin :  '  I  toll  you  that  if  ]M.i-ents  cari-y  it 
lovingly  towardM  their  children,  mixing  their  mercies 
with  loving  rebukes,  and  their  loving  rebukes  with 
fatherly  and  mothorly  couipafwioas,  they  are  more  likely 
to  save  their  children  than  by  being  churlish  and  .sfvero 
to  them.  Even  if  these  things  do  not  save  them,  if  their 
mercy  do  them  no  good,  yet  it  will  greatly  ease  them  at 
the  day  of  death  to  consider,  I  have  done  by  love  as 
much  as  I  could  to  save  and  deliver  my  child  fi-om  hell.' 

Whole  volumes  on  education  have  said  less,  or  less  to 
the  puipose,  than  these  simple  woi-ds.  Unfortunately, 
parents  do  not  read  Bunj'an.     He  is  left  to  children. 

Similarly,  he  says  to  masters  : — 

'  It  19  thy  duty  so  to  behave  thyself  to  thy  servant 
that  thy  service  may  not  only  be  for  thy  good,  but  for 
the  good  of  thy  servant,  and  that  in  Ixxly  and  soul.  Deal 
with  him  as  to  admonition  as  with  thy  children.  Take 
heed  thou  do  not  turn  thy  servants  into  slaves  by  over- 
charging them  in  thy  work  with  thy  greediness.  Take 
heed  thou  carry  not  thysolf  to  thy  servant  as  he  of  whom 
it  is  .said,  "  He  is  such  a  man  of  Belial  tliat  his  servants 
cannot  speak  to  liim."  The  Apostle  bids  you  forbear  to 
thi-eaten  them,  because  you  also  have  a  Master  in 
Heaven.  Masters,  give  your  servants  that  which  Ls  just, 
just  labour  and  just  wages.  SerNiints  that  are  truly  godly 
care  not  how  cheap  they  serve  their  ma.sters,  provided 
they  may  get  into  godly  families,  or  where  they  may  be 
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convenient  for  the  Word.  But  if  a  master  or  mistress 
takes  this  opp<)rtunity  t<j  mako  u  prey  of  their  servants, 
it  is  abominable.  1  have  heard  p<}or  servants  say  that  in 
some  carnal  families  they  have  hart  more  liberty  to  God's 
things  and  moi'o  fairness  of  d«iliug  than  among  niiiny 
professors.  Such  masters  make  religion  to  stink  Ixjfoi-e 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land.' 

Bunyan  wasgenei-ally  charitable  in  his  judgment  \\\)Od 
others.  If  there  was  any  exception,  it  was  of  ProfesMors 
who  discredited  thoir  calling  by  conceit  and  vvorldliiiess. 

'  No  sin,'  ho  says,  '  reifjOieth  more  in  the  world  than 
pride  among  Profeasors.  The  thing  is  too  ajiparcnt  for 
any  man  to  deny.  We  may  and  do  see  pride  display  it- 
self in  the  ajtparel  and  carriage  of  Professora  almost  as 
much  as  among  any  in  the  land.  I  have  seen  church 
members  so  decked  and  be<laubcd  with  their  fongles  and 
toys  that  when  thoy  have  Ixwn  .at  worship  I  have  won- 
dered with  what  faces  such  painted  persons  could  sit  in 
the  place  where  they  were  without  swooning.  I  onco 
talked  with  a  maid,  by  way  of  reproof  for  her  fond  and 
gaudy  garment ;  she  told  me  the  tailor  would  make  it 
so.  Poor  proud  girl,  she  gave  orders  to  the  tailor  to  make 
it  so.' 

I  will  give  one  more  extract  from  Bunyan's  pastoral 
addresses.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  his  ministry, 
when  the  law  had,  for  a  time,  remade  Dissent  into  a  crime ; 
but  it  will  throw  light  on  the  jwrt  of  his  story  which  we 
are  now  approaching,  and  it  is  in  every  way  very  cha- 
nicteriiitic  of  him,  He  is  speaking  to  sufferers  under  per- 
secution.    He  says  to  them  : — 

'  Take  hoed  of  being  offended  with  magistrates,  because 
by  their  statutes  they  may  cross  thy  inclination.^.  It  is 
given  to  them  to  bear  the  sword,  and  a  command  is  to 
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thee,  if  thy  hojyt  aiunot  iicquiesce  with  all  things,  with 
mecknosB  and  patience  to  suffer.  Diacontont  in  tlic  mind 
sometimea  puts  discontent  into  the  mouth  ;  anil  di8cont«nt 
in  the  mouth  doth  sometimes  also  put  a  hnlter  aVx)ut  thy 
neck.  For  as  a  man  speaking  a  word  in  jest  may  for  that 
be  hanged  in  earnest,  so  he  that  speaks  in  discontent  may 
die  for  it  in  soher  sadness.  Above  all,  get  thy  conscience 
poAaessod  more  and  more  with  this,  that  the  mugistnite  is 
God's  ordinance,  and  is  ordered  of  God  as  such  ;  that  ho 
is  the  miuwter  of  God  to  thee  for  pood,  and  that  it  is 
thy  duty  to  fear  htm  and  to  pray  for  him  ;  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  him  and  he  subject  to  him  ;  as  both  Paul  nnd 
Peter  admonish  us  ;  and  that  not  only  for  wrath,  l>ut  for 
conscience  sake.  For  nil  other  arguments  come  short  of 
biniling  the  soul  when  tlus  ai^ument  is  wanting,  until  wo 
lielieve  that  of  God  we  are  bound  thei-eto. 

*  r  qieak  not  these  things  as  knowing  any  tliat  are  dis- 
affected to  the  government,  for  I  love  to  bo  alone,  if  not 
with  godly  men,  in  things  that  are  convenient.  I  speak 
to  show  my  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  my  love  to  my  fellow- 
stibjecta,  and  my  desire  tlmt  all  Christians  shall  walk  in 
id  truth.' 
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Bunyan's  preaching  enterprise  became  an  eitraonlinary 
success.  All  the  Midland  Counties  heard  of  his  fame, 
and  demanded  to  hear  him.  He  hail  been  Deacon  under 
Gifford  nt  the  Bedford  Church. ;  but  he  was  in  such  re- 
quest as  a  preacher,  that,  in  1657,  he  wa~i  released  from 
his  duties  there  as  unable  to  attend  to  them.  Sects  were 
springing  up  all  over  England  as  weeds  in  a  hotbed.  He 
was  Boon  in  controversy  ;  Controversy  with  Church  of 
England  people  ;  Controversy  with  the  Ranters,  who  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  a  myth  ;  Controversy  with  certain 
Quakei's  who  seem  to  have  disbelievetl  in  his  Divinity 
and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture.s.  Envy  at  his 
rapidly  ao()uired  reputation  bi-ought  liim  baser  enemies. 
He  was  called  a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a  highwayman.  It  waa 
reported  that  he  had  '  hia  misses,'  that  he  had  two  wives, 
&c.  '  My  foes  have  missed  their  mark  in  this.'  he  said 
with  honest  warmth  ;  'I  «m  not  the  man.  If  all  the 
fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged  by 
the  neck,  John  Bunyiin,  the  object  of  their  en\-y.  would 
be  still  alive  nnd  well.  I  know  not  whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  breathing  \inder  the  cope  of  the 
whole  heavens  but  by  their  apparel,  their  children,  or 
oommon  fame,  except  my  wife.' 
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But  a  more  serious  trial  waa  now  before  liim.  Crom- 
well passed  away.  Tlie  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 
England  decided  thnl  it  had  had  enougli  of  Puritans  and 
repuWicans,  and  would  give  the  Stuai-ta  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  another  trial.  A  nece-ssary  consequence 
was  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  The  Inde- 
pendents were  not  meek  like  the  Baptists,  uAing  no  weapons 
to  oppose  what  they  disapproved  but  passive  i-esLstance. 
The  same  motives  which  had  determined  the  original  con- 
stitution of  a  Church  combininj;  the  characters  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  inatend  of  leaving  religion  free,  were 
even  more  powerfiil  at  tlie  Restoration  than  they  luul 
been  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Before  toleration  is 
posaihie,  men  must  have  learnt  to  tolente  toleration  itself; 
and  in  times  of  violent  convictions,  toleration  is  looked 
on  as  indifference,  and  indifference  as  Atheism  in  dis- 
^ise.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
st-ntei-s,  regarded  one  another  as  enemies  of  Cod  and 
the  State,  with  whom  no  peace  was  possilde.  Toleration 
had  been  tried  by  the  Vaiois  princes  in  France.  Church 
anil  chappl  lind  been  the  rendezvous  of  artued  fanatics. 
The  preachei-s  blew  the  war-trumpet,  and  every  town  and 
village  had  been  the  .scene  of  furious  conflicts,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Slaasjicre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  same 
result  would  have  followed  in  England  if  the  sjimo  ex- 
periment hail  l)een  ventured.  The  different  communities 
were  forbidden  to  have  their  separate  places  of  worship, 
and  services  were  contrived  which  modente  men  of  all 
Borts  could  u."*  and  inteijiret  aftor  their  own  convictions. 
The  instrument  required  to  be  delicjitely  handletl.  It  suc- 
ceeded tolerably  as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived.  When  Eliza- 
beth (lie<l,  the  Imlance  was  no  longer  fairly  ki^[)t.  The 
High  Church  party  obtained  the  n-scendancy  and  abused 
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their  power.  Tyranny  brought  revolution,  and  the 
Catholic  element  in  turn  disiippeared.  The  Bi8hoi>3  were 
displaced  by  Presbyterian  elders.  The  Presbyteinan 
eldera  becime  themselves  '  hireling  wolvee,'  '  old  priest ' 
written  in  new  characters.  Cromwell  bud  left  conscience 
free  to  Protestants.  But  even  he  had  refused  equal  liljei-ty 
to  Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  He  was  gone  too,  and 
Church  and  King  were  back  again.  How  were  they  to 
stand  1  The  stem  resolute  men,  to  whom  the  Common- 
wealth had  been  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  were  as  little  inclined  to  keep  terms  with 
Antichrist  as  the  Church  people  had  been  iiiclinal  to 
keep  terms  with  Cromwell.  To  have  allowed  them  to 
meet  openly  in  their  conventicles  would  have  been  to 
make  over  the  whole  of  England  to  theni  aa  a  seed-bed  in 
which  to  plant  sedition.  It  waa  pardonable,  it  was  even 
necessary,  for  Charles  II.  and  his  advisers  to  fall  back 
upon  Elizabeth's  principles, at  least  as  long  na  the  ashes  were 
still  glowing.  Indulgence  had  to  be  postponed  till  cooler 
times.  With  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  abroa<l,  evei^ 
chapel,  except  those  of  the  Baptists,  would  have  been  a 
magazine  of  explosives. 

Under  the  3.5tb  of  Elizabeth,  Nonconformists  refusing 
to  attend  worehip  in  the  pariah  churches  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned till  they  made  their  submission.  Thrce  months 
were  allowed  them  to  coiistdei-.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  wei-e  still  oltatinatc,  they  were  to  be  banished 
the  realm  ;  and  if  they  subsequently  returned  to  England 
without  permission  from  the  Crown,  they  were  liable  to 
execution  as  felons.  This  Act  had  fallen  witli  the  Loug 
Parliament,  but  at  the  Restoration  it  was  held  to  have 
revived  and  to  be  still  in  force.  The  parish  churches 
were  cleared  of   their  unordained  ministers.     The  Lia- 
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Bpnters'  clmpels  were  cloned.  Tlie  people  were  retjuirt'tj 
by  proclamation  to  be  present  on  SiindayB  in  their  proper 
place.  So  the  majority  of  tlie  nation  had  decided.  If 
they  had  wished  for  religious  liberty  they  would  not  have 
restored  the  Stuarts,  or  they  would  have  insisted  on  con- 
ditions, and  would  have  seen  that  they  were  observed. 

Venner's  plot  showed  the  reality  of  the  danger  and 
justified  the  precaution. 

The  BaptistB  and  Quakers  might  have  been  trusted 
to  discoiirage  violence,  but  it  was  impossible  to  diatin- 
giiish  among  the  various  sects,  whose  tenets  were  unknown 
and  even  unsettled.  The  great  body  of  Cromwell's  spiri- 
tual supporters  believed  that  armed  resistance  toagovem- 
niont  which  they  disapproved  was  not  only  lawful,  but 
was  enjoined. 

Thus,  no  sooner  was  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  than 
the  Nonconformists  found  themselves  again  under  bond- 
age. Thfiv  .separate  meetings  were  prohibited,  and  they 
were  not  only  forbidden  to  worship  in  their  own  fa-ihion, 
but  they  had  to  attend  church,  under  penalties.  The 
Bedfoifl  Baptists  refused  to  obey.  Their  meeting-house 
in  the  town  was  shut  up,  but  they  continued  to  assemble 
in  woods  and  outhouses  ;  Bunyan  preaching  to  them  as 
before,  and  going  to  the  place  in  disguise.  Informers 
were  soon  upon  his  ti'ack.  The  magistratos  had  received 
orders  to  be  vigilant.  Bunyan  was  the  most  promi- 
nent Dissenter  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  too  sen- 
sible to  court  martyrdom.  He  had  intended  to  leave 
the  town  till  more  quiet  times,  and  had  arranged  to  meet 
a  few  of  his  people  once  more  to  give  them  a  parting 
address.  It  was  November  12,  1660.  The  place  agreed 
on  was  a  house  in  the  village  of  Samsell  near  Harling- 
ton.     Notice  of  his  intention  was  privately  conveyed  to 
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Mr.  Wixigftte,  a  magistrate  in  tho  adjoining  district.  The 
constables  were  set  to  watch  the  house,  and  were  directed 
to  bring  Bunyan  before  him.  Some  member  of  the  con- 
gregation heard  of  it,  Bunyan  was  warned,  and  wiia 
advise.!  to  stay  tit  home  that  night,  or  else  to  conceal 
himself.  His  departure  had  been  already  arranged  ;  but 
when  he  Icamt  tliat  a  waiTant  was  actually  out  against 
him,  he  thought  that  he  was  bound  to  stay  niid  face  the 
danger.  He  was  the  first  Nouconfonnist  who  hud  been 
marked  for  arrest.  If  he  flinched  after  he  hud  been 
singled  out  by  name,  the  whole  body  of  his  congregation 
would  be  discouraged.  Go  to  church  he  would  not,  or 
promise  to  go  to  church  ;  hut  he  was  willing  to  suffer 
whatever  punishment  the  law  might  order.  Thus  at  the 
time  and  place  which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  was  in  the 
room,  at  Samsell,  with  his  Bible  in  hia  hand,  and  was 
about  to  h^n  his  address,  when  the  constables  entered 
and  arrested  him.  He  made  no  resistance.  He  desired 
only  to  he  allowed  to  say  a  few  woi-ds,  which  the  con- 
stables permitted.  He  then  prepared  to  go  with  them. 
He  was  not  treated  with  any  roughness.  It  was  too  late 
to  take  him  that  night  l>efore  the  magistrate.  His  fi-iends 
undertook  for  his  appearance  when  he  should  Iw  nxjnired, 
and  he  went  homo  with  them.  The  constables  came  for 
him  again  on  the  following  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wingato,  when  tho  information  w.i-s  first  bniright 
to  him,  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  on  a  ne.st  of  Fifth 
Monarchy  men.  He  enquired,  when  Bunyan  was  brought 
in,  how  many  arms  had  been  found  at  the  meeting.  Wlien 
he  learnt  that  there  were  no  arms,  and  that  it  had  no 
political  character  whatever,  he  evidently  thought  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  He  told  Bunyan  that  he 
bad  been  breaking  the  law,  and  asked  him  why  he  could 
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not  ftttend  to  his  business.  Banyan  said  that  his  object 
in  teaching  was  merely  to  |>ersuado  people  to  give  up  their 
sins.  He  could  do  that  and  attend  to  his  biininess  also. 
Wingate  an.swerefl  that  the  law  mast  be  obeyed.  He 
must  commit  Bunyan  for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  ;  but 
he  would  take  Imil  for  him,  if  his  securitit»s  would  engage 
that  he  would  not  preach  again  meanwhUe.  Bunyan  re- 
fuaed  to  be  bailed  on  any  such  terms.  Preach  he  would 
and  must,  and  the  recognizances  would  Vje  forfeited.  After 
such  an  answer,  Wingate  could  only  send  him  to  gaol : 
he  could  not  help  himself.  The  committal  was  made  oat, 
and  Bunyan  was  being  taken  away,  when  two  of  his 
fiiends  met  him,  who  were  actjuainted  with  Wingate,  and 
they  begged  the  constable  to  wait.  They  went  in  to  the 
magistrate.  They  told  bim  who  and  what  Bunyan  was. 
The  magistrate  had  not  the  least  desire  to  be  hard,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  ho  would  himself  give  some  general 
promise  of  a  vague  kind  he  might  be  let  go  altogether. 
Bunyan  was  called  buck.  Another  magistrate  who  knew 
him  had  by  tiiis  time  joined  Wingate.  They  both  said 
that  they  were  reluctjint  t«T  send  Iiim  to  prison.  If  he 
would  promise  them  that  be  would  not  call  the  people  to- 
gethc^r  any  more,  he  might  gi>  home. 

They  had  puriKJsely  chosen  a  form  of  words  wliich 
wovdd  mean  as  little  as  poewible.  But  Bunyan  would  not 
accept  an  evasion.  Ho  said  tliat  he  would  not  force  the 
people  to  come  together,  but  if  he  wa**  in  a  place  where 
the  people  were  met,  ho  should  certainly  speak  to  them. 
The  magLstrate  repeated  that  the  meetings  were  unlawful. 
They  would  bo  satisfied  if  Bunyan  would  simply  promise 
that  he  would  not  call  such  meetings.  It  wa.-i  as  plain  as 
po.^sible  that  they  wisheil  to  di.smis-s  the  case,  and  they 
were  thriisting  words  into  hi.H  month  which  he  could  use 
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without  n  mental  reservation  ;  but  he  persisted  that  there 
were  inimy  ways  in  which  a  meeting  might  be  eiilled  ;  if 
people  came  together  to  hear  him,  knowing  that  he  would 
Bpeuk,  lie  might  te  said  to  have  ciilled  them  together. 

Remonstrances  and  enti-eaties  were  equally  useless, 
and,  with  extreme  unwillingness,  they  committed  him  to 
Bedfoiil  Gaol  to  wait  for  the  sessions. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sjiy  that  Bunyon  was  too  precise. 
He  wa.s  himself  the  l)est  judge  of  what  his  conscience  and 
his  situation  required.  To  himself,  at  any  rate,  his  trial 
was  at  the  moment  most  severe.  He  had  been  left  a 
widower  a  year  or  two  before,  with  fom-  young  children, 
one  of  them  blind.  He  had  lately  married  a  second  time. 
His  wife  was  pregnant.  The  agitation  at  her  husband's 
arrest  brought  on  premature  labour,  and  she  was  lying  in 
his  house  in  great  danger.  He  was  an  aflectionate  man, 
and  the  separation  at  such  a  time  was  peculiarly  distrees- 
Lng.  After  some  weeks  the  quarter  sessions  tvune  on. 
Bunyan  w^os  indicted  under  the  usual  foi-m,  tbiitha  '  l>eing 
a  person  of  such  and  such  condition  hail  since  such  a 
time  devilishly  ntui  perniciously  abstained  from  coming 
to  churcli  U)  hear  Divine  service,  and  was  a  common  up- 
holder of  unhiwful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great 
dihturhince  imd  distniction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  contiTuy  to  the  laws  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  wish  to  avoid  giving  him 
a  formal  trial.  He  was  not  requii-ed  to  plead,  and  it  may 
have  been  thought  that  he  liad  been  punished  sufficiently. 
Ho  was  asked  why  ho  did  not  go  to  church  1  He  said 
that  the  Prayer-book  was  made  by  man  ;  he  was  ordered 
in  the  Bible  to  pray  with  the  spii'it  and  the  understanding, 
not  with  the  ispirit  and  the  Pi-ayer-book.  The  magistnitus, 
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referring  to  another  Act  of  Parliament,  cautioned  Bunynn 
against  finding  fault  with  the  Prayer-book,  or  he  would 
bring  himsflf  into  further  trouble.  Justice  Keelin  who 
presided  said  (so  Bunyan  declar&s,  and  it  has  been  the 
Btanding  jest  of  his  biographers  ever  since)  that  the 
Praj'er-l)ook  had  lieen  in  U'O  ever  since  the  Apostles' 
time.  Perhaps  the  woi-da  were  that  parts  of  it  had  been 
then  in  use  (the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  LnKtanoe),  and  thns 
they  would  have  been  strictly  true.  However  this  might 
be,  they  ttild  him  kindly,  a.s  Mr.  Wingate  had  done,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  liim  if  ho  would  keep  to  his  proper 
work.  The  law  had  prohibited  conventicle-s.  He  might 
teach,  if  he  plea-sed,  in  hi.s  own  fiuuily  and  among  his 
friond.^.  He  must  not  call  large  numbers  of  people  to- 
gether. He  was  as  impracticable  as  before,  and  the 
magistrates,  being  but  unregenerate  mortals,  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  found  him  provoking.  If,  he  said,  it 
Wius  lawful  for  him  to  do  good  to  ft  few,  it  must  be  equally 
lawful  to  do  goctd  to  many.  He  had  a  gift,  which  he  was 
bound  to  use.  J£  it  was  sinful  for  men  to  meet  together 
to  exhort  one  another  to  follow  Christ,  he  should  sin 
still. 

He  was  compelling  the  Court  to  punish  him,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not.  He  describo-s  the  scene  as  if  the 
choice  had  rested  with  the  magistrates  to  convict  him  or 
to  let  him  go.  If  he  was  bound  to  do  hi.s  duty,  they  were 
"jiuvlly  l«und  to  <lo  their.s.  They  t<:>ok  his  answers  as  a 
plea  of  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and  Ju.stice  Keelin, 
who  was  chairman,  pronounced  his  .sentence  in  the  terms 
oi  the  Act.  He  was  to  go  to  prison  for  three  months;  If, 
at  the  end  of  three  month.i,  he  still  refused  to  conform,  he 
was  to  be  ti-amiported  ;  and  if  he  came  Ijack  without  license 
he  would  be  hanged.     Bunyan  merely  answered,  '  If  I 
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■were  out  of  prison  to-day,  I  would  preach  the  Gospel  tigam 
to-  morrow.'  More  might  have  followed,  but  the  gaoler 
led  him  away. 

There  wei'e  three  gaols  iu  I5edford,  and  no  evidence 
has  been  found  to  show  in  which  of  the  three  Bimyan  was 
confined.  Two  of  them,  the  oonnty  gaol  and  the  town 
giiol,  were  largo  roomy  huUdings.  Titidition  has  chosen 
the  third,  a  .■^inall  lock-up,  fourteen  feet  .^qnare,  which 
Btood  over  the  river  between  the  central  arches  of  the 
old  bridge  ;  and  lus  it  appeal's  from  the  .story  that  he  had 
at  times  fifty  or  sixty  fellow-prisoners,  and  as  he  admitti 
himself  that  he  was  treated  at  first  with  exceptional 
kindness,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tradition,  in  selecting 
the  prison  on  the  bridge,  was  merely  desiring  to  exhibit 
the  RufferingK  of  the  Noncoufonni.st  mart}T  in  a  sensa- 
tional form,  and  that  he  wa.s  never  in  this  prison  at  all. 
When  it  was  pulled  down  in  1811  a  gold  ring  was  found 
in  the  rubbish,  with  the  initials  '  J.  B.'  ui>on  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  '  trifles  ligiit  as  air '  which  airry  convic- 
tion to  the  '  jealous '  only,  and  is  too  slight  a  foundation 
on  which  to  assert  a  fact  so  Lnherently  improliable. 

When  the  throe  months  were  over,  the  course  of  law 
would  have  brought  him  again  to  the  bar,  when  he 
would  have  hud  to  choase  between  conformity  and  exile. 
There  was  still  the  same  desire  to  avoid  extrt^mitics,  and 
as  the  day  ajipi-Oiiched,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  sent 
to  jwrsuado  him  into  some  kind  of  compliance.  Various 
insurrections  luid  broken  out  since  his  an-est,  and  must 
have  shown  him,  if  he  could  have  reflected,  that  there 
was  real  reason  for  the  temporary  enforcement  of  the 
Act.  He  was  not  asked  to  give  up  preaching.  He  wa.s 
asked  only  to  give  up  public  preaching.  It  wa.s  well 
known  that  he  had  no  dLspo.-iitiou  to  rebellion.    Even  the 
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going  to  church  wa«  not  insisted  on.  The  clerk  of  the 
peace  told  him  that  be  might  '  exhort  his  neighbours  In 
private  discoui-se,'  if  only  he  would  not  bring  the  people 
together  in  numbers,  which  the  magistrates  would  be 
bound  to  notice.  In  this  wixy  he  mi^'ht  continue  his  use- 
fulness, and  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Bunyan  knew  his  own  freedom  from  seditious  inten- 
tions. He  would  not  see  that  the  magistnites  could  not 
suspend  the  law  and  miike  an  exception  in  his  favour. 
They  were  going  already  to  the  utmoet  limit  of  indulgence. 
But  the  more  he  disuppixjved  of  reheEion,  the  more  punc- 
tilious he  was  in  carrying  out  resistance  of  another  kind 
which  he  held  to  be  legitimate.  He  was  a  lepresentative 
pereon,  and  he  thought  tliat  in  yielding  he  would  hurt 
the  cause  of  religious  liljerty.  'The  law,'  he  said,  'had 
provided  two  ways  of  obeying — one  to  obey  actively,  and 
if  he  could  not  in  conscience  obey  actively,  then  to  suffer 
whatever  penalty  was  inflicted  on  htm.' 

Tlie  clerk  of  the  ]>eace  could  produce  no  effect.  Bun- 
yan rather  looked  on  him  a.s  a  false  friend  trying  to 
entjtngle  him.  The  three  months  elapsed,  and  the  magis- 
trates had  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  If  Bunyan 
was  broujfht  before  them,  they  must  exile  him.  His  case 
was  p.<v8seii  over  and  he  was  left  in  prison,  where  his  wife 
and  children  were  allowed  to  visit  him  daily.  He  did  not 
understand  the  law  or  appreciate  their  forl>eanince.  He 
cxaggerntod  his  danger.  At  the  worst  he  could  only  have 
been  sent  to  America,  where  he  might  have  remained  as  i 
long  as  he  pleased.  He  feared  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
hanged. 

'  I  saw  what  was  coming,'  he  said,  '  and  had  two 
considerations  especially  on  my  heart,  how  to  be  able  to 
ondure,  should  my  imprisonment  be  long  and  tedious,  and 
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how  to  be  able  to  enc»imter  deith  should  that  he  my  por- 
tion. I  was  made  to  see  that  if  I  would  suffer  rightly,  I 
must  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  everything  that  can 
properly  be  called  li  thing  of  this  life,  even  to  reckon  my- 
self, my  wife,  my  children,  my  hoilth,  my  enjoyments  all 
as  dead  to  me,  and  myself  tis  dead  to  them.  Yet  I  was  a 
man  compxssefl  with  infiiitiities.  The  parting  with  my 
wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place 
(the  prison  in  which  he  wa.s  writing)  iia  tlie  pulling  of  my 
flesh  from  my  bones  ;  and  that  not  only  becaase  I  am  too, 
too,  fond  of  those  gi'eat  mercies,  but  also  beaiuse  I  should 
have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  hardships,  miseries, 
and  wants  my  poor  fumily  was  like  to  meet  with  should 
I  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor  bhnd  child, 
who  jay  nearer  my  heart  tluin  all  I  luul  besides.  Poor 
child,  thought  I,  what  sori'ow  art  thou  Uke  to  have  for 
thy  portion  in  thus  world  I  Thou  must  be  beaten,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamiti&s,  though 
I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  on  thee.  But 
yet,  thought  I,  I  must  venture  all  with  God,  though  it 
goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.  I  was  a.s  a  man  who 
was  pulling  down  his  house  upon  the  head  of  bis  wife  and 
children.  Yet  thought  I,  I  must  do  it — I  must  do  it.  I 
hud  this  for  consideration,  that  if  I  should  now  venture 
all  for  God,  I  engaged  God  to  take  care  of  my  concern- 
ments. Also  I  had  dread  of  the  torments  of  hell,  which 
I  was  sure  they  must  partake  of  that  for  fear  of  the  cross 
do  shrink  from  their  profession.  I  had  this  much  ujwn 
my  spirit,  that  my  imprisonment  might  end  in  the  galIow.>) 
for  aught  I  could  teU.  In  the  condition  I  now  was  in 
I  was  not  fit  to  die,  nor  indeed  did  I  think  I  could  if  I 
should  be  caUed  to  it.  I  feared  I  might  show  a  weak 
heart,  and  give  occasion  to  the  enemy.     This  lay  with 
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greut  trouble  on  me,  for  methought  I  was  aalinmed  to  die 
with  ft  piile  faco  and  tottering  knees  for  such  a  ailLse  as 
this.  The  things  of  God  were  kept  out  of  my  sight. 
The  tempter  followed  me  with,  "  But  whither  must  yoa 
go  wlien  you  die  1  What  will  become  of  you  1  What 
evidence  have  you  for  heaven  and  glory,  and  an  inheri- 
tance among  them  that  are  sanctified  ? "  Thus  was  I 
totised  many  weeks  ;  but  I  felt  it  was  for  the  Word  and 
way  of  God  that  1  waa  in  this  condition.  God  might 
give  me  comfort  or  not  as  He  pleased.  I  was  bound,  but 
He  wa.s  free — yea,  it  waa  my  duty  to  stand  to  His  Word, 
whether  He  would  ever  look  upon  me  or  no,  or  save  me 
at  the  Ltst.  Wljerefore,  thought  I,  the  point  being  thus, 
I  am  for  going  on  and  venturing  my  etermil  state  with 
Christ,  whether  I  have  comfort  here  or  no.  If  God  does 
not  oome  in,  thought  I,  I  will  leap  off  the  ladder  even 
blindfold  into  eteiTiity,  sink  or  swiiu,  come  heaven,  oome 
hell.     Now  was  my  heart  fuU  of  comfort.' 

The  ladder  was  an  imaginai-y  ladder,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  a  genuine  nuinly  one,  .such  as  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  brave  and  honourable  action.  Others  who  have 
thought  very  differently  from  Bunyan  about  such  matters 
have  felt  the  same  an  he  felt.  Be  true  to  yourself  what- 
ever comes,  even  if  damnation  come.  Better  hell  with  an 
honest  heart,  than  heaven  with  cowaixlice  and  insincerity. 
It  was  the  more  creditable  to  Bunyan,  too,  because  the 
spectres  and  hobgoblins  had  Ijegun  occasionally  to  revisit 
him. 

'  Of  all  temptations  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,'  he 
says,  '  to  que-stion  the  being  of  God  and  the  truth  of  His 
Gospel  is  the  worst  and  worst  to  be  Ixjrae.  When  this 
temptation  comes  it  takes  my  girdle  from  me  and  removee 
the  foundation  fi-om  under  me.     Though  God  has  vi.sited 
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my  8onl  with  never  so  blessed  a  discovery  of  Himself,  yet 
afterwards  I  have  been  in  my  spirit  so  filled  with  dark- 
ness, that  I  could  not  so  much  as  once  conceive  what 
that  God  and  that  comfort  was  with  which  I  had  been 
refreshed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    BEDFORD  GAOL. 


The  ifregulanties  in  the  proceetHngs  against  Bunyan  had 
perhiips  tieen  suggested  by  the  anticipation  of  tlie  general 
pirdon  which  was  expecte*!  in  the  foUowijig  spring.  At 
the  coronation  of  Charles^  April  23,  1661,  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  release  of  prisoners  who  were  in  gaol  for 
any  offences  short  of  felony.  Those  who  were  waiting 
their  trials  were  to  be  let  go  at  once.  Tho.se  con\'icte(l  and 
under  sentence  might  sue  out  a  pardon  under  the  Great 
Seal  at  imy  time  within  a  jear  fi-om  the  proclaniation. 
Was  Bunyan  legally  convicte<l  or  not )  He  had  not 
pleadeil  directly  to  the  indictment.  No  evidence  had 
been  heanl  agauLst  him.  His  trial  had  been  a  conver- 
sation between  himhelf  and  the  Court.  The  point  had 
been  raised  by  his  friend.*!.  His  wife  had  been  in  London 
to  make  intei-est  for  him,  and  a  peer  had  presented  a 
petition  in  Bunyan's  behalf  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords,  The 
judges  had  been  directed  to  look  again  into  the  matter 
at  the  midsummer  atksizcs.  The  high  sheriff  wa.s  active 
in  Bunyaa's  favour.  The  Judges  Twisden,  Chester,  and 
no  lees  a  person  than  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  appear  to  have 
concluded  that  his  conviction  was  legal,  that  he  could  not 
be  tried  again,  and  that  he  must  apply  for  pardon  in  the 
regular  way.     His  wife,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the 
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sherifi',  obtjiLnecl  n  hearing,  and  they  listened  courteously 
to  what  slie  hud  to  say.  When  she  had  done,  Mr.  Justice 
Twialen  put  the  nntunil  que.stion,  whether,  if  her  hn.s- 
band  wjus  released,  he  would  refrnin  from  proaeliing  in 
public  for  the  future.  If  he  intended  to  repeat  hi.s  offence 
immediately  that  he  was  at  liberty,  his  liberty  would  only 
bring  him  into  n,  worse  position.  The  wife  at  once  said 
that  he  d.ired  not  leave  off  preaching  as  long  as  he  conld 
speak.  The  judge  asked  if  she  thought  her  hu.«vhand  was 
to  be  allowed  to  do  its  he  pl«i,sed.  She  .said  that  he  was 
B  peaceable  jjerson,  and  wi-slitvl  only  to  be  i-estoreil  to  a 
position  in  which  he  could  maintain  his  family.  Tiiey 
had  four  small  children  who  could  not  help  themselves, 
one  of  them  being  lilind,  and  they  luid  nothing  to  live 
upon  as  long  as  her  husband  was  in  prison  but  the  charity 
of  their  friends.  Hale  remarketl  that  she  looketl  very 
young  to  have  four  children.  '  I  am  but  mother-in-Liw 
to  them,'  she  said,  '  having  not  been  married  yet  fiill  two 
years.  I  wius  with  child  when  my  husband  was  first  ap- 
prehended, but  being  young,  I  bemg  dismayed  at  the 
news  fell  in  lalxiur,  and  so  continued  for  eight  days.  I 
wa-s  delivered,  hut  my  child  died.' 

Hale  was  markedly  kind.  He  told  her  that  as  the 
conviction  had  lieen  lecorded  they  could  not  set  it  aside. 
She  might  sue  out  a  pardon  if  she  pleti-sed,  or  she  might 
obtain  '  a  writ  of  eiTor,'  which  would  1)0  simpler  and  lees 
expensive. 

She  left  the  court  in  teara — tears,  however,  which 
were  not  altogether  tears  of  suffering  innocence.  '  It  was 
not  so  much,'  she  said,  '  because  they  were  wo  hardhearted 
against  me  and  my  husband,  but  to  think  what  a  sad  ac- 
count such  poor  creatures  would  have  to  give  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.'     No  doubt  both  Bunyan  and  she 
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thought  them8elv««i  cmc'lly  injui-pfl,  and  ihoy  confounded 
the  law  with  the  ftdministration  of  it.  Persons  better  in- 
formed than  they  often  choose  to  forget  that  judges  are 
sworn  to  udminister  the  law  whicli  they  find,  and  rail  at 
them  as  if  the  sentences  which  they  ai-e  oblige*!  Vjy  their 
OAtha  to  pass  were  then-  own  personal  acta. 

A  pardon,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  would  hare  been 
of  no  use  to  Bimyan,  because  he  was  deteinnineJ  to  per- 
severe in  disobeying  a  law  which  he  considei-ed  to  be  un- 
just. The  most  real  kindness  which  could  be  shown  to 
him  wa«  to  leave  him  where  he  was.  Uis  imprisonment 
■wan  intended  to  l)e  little  more  than  nominal.  His  gaoler, 
not  cei-tjiinly  without  the  sanction  of  the  sheriff,  let  liim 
go  where  he  pleased ;  once  even  so  far  as  London.  He 
used  his  liberty  as  he  had  declared  that  he  would.  '  I  fol- 
lowe<l  my  wonted  course  of  preaching,'  he  says,  '  taking 
all  occasions  that  were  put  in  my  band  to  visit  the  people 
ofCiod.'  This  was  deliHemte  defiance.  The  authorities 
saw  that  he  must  I>e  either  punished  in  earnest  or  the 
law  would  fall  into  contempt.  He  admitted  that  he  ex- 
pected to  lie  '  roundly  denJt  with.'  Hi.s  indulgences  were 
withdrawn,  and  he  wa.s  put  into  close  confinement. 

Sessions  now  followed  sessions,  and  assizes,  assizee. 
His  detention  was  doubtless  irregular,  for  by  law  he 
should  have  been  sent  beyond  the  seas.  He  petitioned 
to  be  brought  to  trial  again,  and  complained  loudly  that 
his  petition  was  not  listened  to  ;  but  no  legislator,  in 
fmming  au  Act  of  Parliament,  ever  contemplated  an 
offender  in  so  singular  a  position.  Bnnyan  was  simply 
trying  his  strength  against  the  Crown  and  Parliament. 
The  judges  and  magisti-ates  respected  his  character,  and 
were  unwilling  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country  ;  he  had 
himself  no  wish  for  liberty  on  that  condition      Tlie  only 
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resource,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  him  forcibly  from  re- 
peating an  offence  that  would  oooi])el  tliem  to  adopt 
harsh  measures  which  they  were  so  earnestly  trying  to 
avoid. 

Such  was  the  world-famoiis  imprisonment  of  John 
Bunyan,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  eloquent 
declamation.  It  lasted  in  all  for  more  than  twelve  years. 
It  might  have  ended  at  any  time  if  he  would  have  pro- 
mised to  confine  his  addresses  to  a  private  circle.  It  did 
end  after  six  years.  He  was  released  under  the  fiiBt  de- 
claration of  indulgence  ;  but  as  he  instantly  recommenced 
his  preaching,  ho  was  arrested  again.  Another  six  years 
went  by  ;  he  was  iigiiin  let  go,  and  was  taken  once  more 
imme<iiately  afUtr,  preaching  in  a  wood.  This  time  ho 
was  detained  but  a  few  munths,  and  in  form  morfi  than 
reality.  The  policy  of  the  government  wm  then  chunged, 
and  he  was  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  condition  during  his  long  confinement  has  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  pictures  which  if  correct  would  be 
extremely  affecting.  It  is  ti-ue  that,  being  unable  to 
attend  to  his  usual  business,  he  spent  his  unoccupied 
hours  in  making  tags  for  bootlaoeti.  With  this  one  fact 
to  build  on,  and  with  the  assumption  that  the  scene  of 
his  sufferings  was  the  Bridge  Lockhouse,  Nonconformist 
imagination  has  drawn  a  '  den  '  for  us,  '  where  there  was 
not  a  yard  or  a  court  to  walk  in  for  daily  exercise ; '  '  a 
damp  and  dreary  cell ;  '  '  a  narrow  chink  which  tulmits 
a  few  scanty  rays  of  light  to  render  visible  the  abode  of 
woe  ; '  '  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  seated  on  the 
humid  cai'th,  pursuing  his  daily  task,  to  earn  the  morsel 
which  prolongs  his  exii>tence  and  his  confinenn-nt  together. 
Near  him,  reclining  in  pensive  sadness,  his  blind  daughter, 
five  other  distressed  children,  and  an  affectionate  wife, 
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whom  pinching  want  and  grief  have  worn  down  to  the 
gate  of  death.  Ten  sammer  suns  have  rolled  over  the 
mansion  of  liis  misery  whose  reviving  rays  have  never 
once  penetrated  hia  sad  abode,'  ic.  &c. 

If  this  deacnption  resembles  or  approaches  the  tmth, 
I  can  hnt  say  that  to  have  thus  abandoned  to  want  their 
most  (liiitingnished  jmstor  and  his  family  was  intensely 
discreditable  to  the  Baptist  community.  English  prisons 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  modeb  of  good 
management.  But  prisoners,  whose  friends  could  pay 
for  them,  were  not  consigned  to  damp  and  dreary  cells ; 
and  in  default  of  evidence  of  which  not  a  particle  exists, 
I  cannot  charge  so  reputable  a  community  with  a  neglect 
so  scandalous.  The  entire  story  is  in  itoelf  incredible. 
Bunyan  was  prosperous  in  his  hiisineMa.  He  was  re- 
spected and  lookefl  up  to  by  a  large  and  growing  body 
of  citizens,  including  persons  of  wealth  and  position  in 
Ijondon.  He  was  a  representative  sufferer  fighting  the 
liattle  of  all  the  Nonconformists  in  England.  He  had 
active  supiwrters  in  the  town  of  Bedford  and  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  Tlie  authorities,  so  far  as  can 
be  inferred  from  their  actions,  tried  from  the  first  to  deal 
a*,  ijently  with  him  as  he  would  allow  them  to  do.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  Baptists  would  have  Ipfl.  his  family 
to  starve  ;  or  that  hi.s  own  confinement  would  have  been 
made  so  absurdly  and  needlessly  cruel  1  Is  it  not  far 
more  likely  that  lie  found  all  the  indulgences  which 
money  could  buy  and  the  rules  of  the  prison  would  allowt 
Bunyan  is  not  himself  respon.sible  for  these  wild  legends. 
Their  real  character  appears  more  clearly  when  we  observe 
how  he  was  occti|iie<l  during  those  years. 

Friends,  in  the  first  place,  hail  free  access  to  him,  and 
strangers  who  were  drawn  to  him  by  reputation ;  while 
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the  gaol  was  considered  a  private  place,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  preach  there,  at  least  occaBionally,  to  his  fellow- 
prisonera.  Charles  Doe,  a  distingnished  Nonconformist, 
visited  him  in  hk  confinement,  and  has  left  an  iwconnt  of 
what  he  siiw.  '  When  I  was  there,'  he  writes,  '  there  were 
about  sixty  dissenters  besides  himself,  taken  but  a  little 
before  at  a  religious  meeting  at  Kaistor,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  besides  two  eminetnt  dissenting  ministers,  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  Dun,  by  which  means  the  pri^ion  was 
much  crowded.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  hurry,  I 
heard  Mr.  Banyan  both  jireach  and  pmy  with  that  mighty 
spirit  of  faith  and  plerophoiy  of  Dhiiie  assistance,  that 
he  made  me  stand  and  wonder.  Here  they  could  sing 
without  fear  of  being  overheard,  no  informers  pi-owling 
round,  and  the  world  .shut  out.' 

This  was  not  all,  A  fresh  and  more  severe  Con- 
venticle Act  was  passed  in  1 G70.  Attempts  were  made 
to  levy  fines  in  the  town  of  Beflford.  There  was  a  riot 
there.  Tlie  local  ofGcei's  refused  to  assist  in  quelling  it. 
The  shops  were  shut.  Bedford  was  occupied  by  Koldieni. 
Yet,  at  this  very  time,  Bunyan  was  again  allowed  to  go 
abroad  thi-ough  genenil  conni^-ancc.  He  spent  his  nights 
with  his  family.  He  even  preacheti  now  and  then  in  the 
woods.  Once  when  ho  had  intended  to  be  out  for  the 
night,  information  was  given  to  a  clerical  magishute  in 
the  neighbourbooil,  who  di.sliked  him,  and  a  eon.stjvble 
was  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  pri.'ioners  were  all  within 
ward.  Bunyan  had  received  a  hint  of  what  was  coming. 
He  was  in  his  place  when  the  con.stable  came ;  and  the 
governor  of  the  gaol  is  repoii«d  to  have  said  to  liim,  '  You 
may  go  out  when  you  please,  for  you  know  better  when 
to  return  than  I  onn  tell  you.'  Parliament  might  pa.ss 
laws,  but  the  execution  of  them  depended  on  the  local 
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ftiithoritifti.  Before  tlio  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the 
Bjiptist  church  iii  Bedford  was  reopened.  Bunyan,  wliile 
BtitI  nominaUy  in  confinement,  attended  its  meetings.  In 
1671  he  became  an  Elder  ;  in  December  of  that  year  he 
was  chosen  Piuitor.  The  question  wa-s  raised  whether,  as 
a  prLwner,  he  was  eligible.  The  objection  would  not  have 
been  set  aside  had  he  been  unable  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  office.  These  facta  prove  conclusively  that,  for  a 
part  at  lea-st  of  the  twelve  years,  the  imprisonment  was 
little  more  than  formal.  He  could  not  have  been  in  the 
Bridge  Gaol  when  he  bid  sixty  fellow-prisoners,  and 
was  able  to  preach  to  them  in  private.  It  is  unlikely 
that  at  any  time  ho  was  made  to  -suffer  any  greater  hard- 
ships tlum  were  absolutely  inevitable. 

But  whether  Bunyan 's  confinement  was  severe  creasy, 
it  wo-s  otherwise  of  inestimable  value  to  him.  It  gave 
him  leisure  to  rea<l  and  reflect.  Though  he  preached 
often,  yet  thei'e  must  have  been  intervals,  perhaps  long 
intervals,  of  compulsorj'  silence.  The  excitement  of  per- 
petual speech-making  ia  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
qualities.  The  periods  of  ailm  onabled  him  to  discover 
powers  in  himself  of  which  he  might  othei-wise  have 
never  known  the  existence.  Of  books  he  had  but  few ; 
for  a  time  only  the  Bible  and  Foxe'a  '  Martyrs.'  But  the 
Bible  thoroughly  known  is  a  literatui-e  of  itself — the 
rarest  and  the  richest  in  all  departments  of  thought  or 
imagination  which  exists.  Foxe's  '  MartyrB,'  if  he  had 
u  complete  edition  of  it,  would  have  given  him  a  very 
adequiite  knowletlge  of  history.  With  those  two  l)<ioks 
be  had  no  oaw«  to  complain  of  intellectual  destitution. 
He  must  have  read  more,  however.  He  knew  George 
Uerlx^it — perhaps  Spenser — perhaps  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
But  of  books,  except  of  the  Bible,  he  was  at  no  time  » 
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great  student.  Happily  for  himself,  he  had  no  other  book 
of  Divinity,  and  ho  needed  none.  His  real  study  was 
human  life  an  be  had  seen  it,  luid  the  human  heart  iw  he 
had  experienced  the  workings  of  it.  Though  he  never 
mastered  Bucces-sfully  the  art  of  verse,  he  had  other  gifts 
which  belong  to  a  true  poet.  He  bml  imagination,  if 
not  of  tl»e  highest,  yet  of  a  very  high  order.  He  had 
infinite  inventive  humour,  tenderaes-s,  and,  l)etter  than 
all,  powerful  ma-sculiiie  sense.  To  obtain  the  u.se  of  these 
faculties  he  needed  only  compo.'^ure,  and  tlds  his  inipiison- 
ment  secured  for  him.  He  htid  published  several  theo- 
logical compositions  before  his  arrest,  which  have  re 
latively  little  value.  Those  which  he  wrote  in  prison — 
even  on  theological  suVijecta — would  alone  have  made 
him  a  reputation  as  a  Nonconformist  divine  In  no 
other  writings  are  the  peculiar  views  of  Evangelical  Cal- 
vinism brought  out  more  clearly,  or  with  a  more  heart- 
felt conviction  of  their  truth.  They  have  furnished  an 
arsenal  ftwrn  which  English  Pi-otestant  divines  have  ever 
since  equipped  themselves.  The  most  beautiful  of  them, 
'  Grace  Alxtunding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,'  in  his  own 
spiritual  biography,  which  coiitains  the  account  of  his 
early  history.  The  first  part  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
was  composed  there  as  an  amusement.  To  this,  and  to 
his  other  works  which  lielong  t.o  literature,  1  .shall  return 
in  a  future  chapter. 

Visitors  who  .saw  him  in  the  gaol  found  his  manner 
and  presence  aa  inipi-essive  a.s  his  writings.  '  He  was 
mild  and  affable  in  conversation,'  says  one  of  them,  '  not 
given  to  loquacity  or  to  much  discourse,  unless  some 
urgent  occasion  required.  It  was  ohserved  he  never  upoke 
of  hinuself  or  of  his  talents,  but  seemed  low  in  his  own 
•yefi.     He  was  never  heard  to  reproach  or  revile  any, 
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whatever  injui'y  he  received,  but  ratlier  rebuked  thoee 
who  did  BO.  He  managed  all  things  with  auch  exactnees 
as  if  he  tiad  made  it  liin  study  not  to  give  oSence.' 

The  final  '  Declamtion  of  Indulgence'  came  at  last, 
bringiug  with  it  the  privilege  for  which  Bunyan  had 
fought  and  auflei-etl.  Charles  II.  cared  as  little  for 
liberty  as  hia  fatlier  or  hia  brother,  but  he  wished  to  set 
free  the  Catholics,  and  aa  a  step  towards  it  he  conceded  a 
general  toleration  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Within 
two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1670, 
this  and  every  other  penal  law  against  Nonconfortuista 
was  suspended.  They  were  allowed  to  open  their  '  meet- 
ing houses '  for  '  woi-ship  and  devotion,'  subject  only  to 
a  few  easy  conditions.  The  localities  wei-e  to  be  si>ecified 
in  which  chapels  were  require<l,  and  the  ministers  were  to 
receive  their  licenses  from  the  Crown.  To  prevent  sus- 
picions, the  Roman  Catholics  were  for  the  present  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  the  concession.  Miuss  could 
be  said,  as  before,  only  in  pnvat«  houses.  A  year  later 
the  Proclamation  was  coniirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Thus  Bunyan's  long  impiisonment  was  ended.  The 
cause  was  won.  He  had  l)een  its  foremost  representative 
and  champion,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  change  of  policy.  He  was  now  forty- 
four  years  old.  The  order  for  his  release  was  signed  on 
May  8,  1672.  His  licen-se  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  cbajiel 
at  Bedford  was  issued  on  the  9th.  He  e.stablished  him.self 
in  a  Boiall  house  in  the  town.  *  When  he  came  abroad,' 
says  one,  '  he  found  hia  temporal  affairs  were  gone  to 
wreck,  and  he  had  as  to  them  to  begin  again  as  if  he  bad 
newly  come  into  the  world.  But  yet  he  was  not  destitute 
of  friends  who  had  all  along  supported  him  with  neces- 
■arios,  and  had  been  very  good  to  bis  family  :  so  that  by 
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their  assistance,  getting  things  a  little  alwut  him  again, 
he  resolved,  as  much  as  possible,  to  decline  worldly  busi- 
ness, and  give  liiuiself  wholly  up  to  the  service  of  God.' 
As  much  as  possible;  but  not  entii-ely.  lu  1685,  being 
afraid  of  a  return  of  pei-secution,  lie  made  over,  as  a  pi-e- 
caution,  his  whole  estate  to  his  wife ;  '  All  and  singular 
bis  goods,  chattels,  debts,  ready  money,  plate,  rings, 
household  stuff,  appai-el,  utensils,  brass,  pewter,  bedding, 
and  all  his  other  siibsttinco.'  In  this  deed  he  still  de- 
scribes hiinsell'  as  a  brazier.  The  language  is  that  of  a 
man  in  easy,  if  not  ample  circumstances.  '  Though  by 
reason  of  lotoses  which  be  sustained  by  imprisouuient,' 
says  another  biographer,  '  his  treasures  swelled  not  to 
excess,  he  always  had  sufficient  to  live  decently  and 
ci'oditubly.'  His  writings  and  his  sufferings  lia«l  made 
him  famous  throughout  England.  He  lx«ame  the  actual 
head  of  the  Baptist  community.  Men  called  him,  half  in 
irony,  h.alf  in  seriousn«<s,  Bi-shoji  Bunyan,  and  lie  imussmI 
the  rest  of  his  life  honourably  and  inntict'ntly,  occujiii^d 
in  writing,  presiching,  district  visiting,  and  opening 
daught«r  chuit;hea.  Happy  in  his  work,  happy  in  the 
sense  that  his  influence  was  daily  extending — spreading 
over  his  own  country,  and  to  the  far-off  seltlemeiits  in 
America,  he  spent  his  last  years  in  his  own  land  of 
Beulah,  Doubting  Ca---tlo  out  of  sight,  and  the  towers  and 
minarets  of  Emmanuel  Land  growing  nearer  and  clearer 
as  the  days  went  on. 

He  had  not  detected,  or  at  least,  at  fii'st,  he  did  not 
detect,  the  sinister  pui'pose  which  lay  l*>hind  the  Indul- 
gence. The  exception  of  the  Rouiaii  Catholics  gave  him 
perfect  confidence  in  the  Goverumeut,  and  after  hia  release 
he  published  a  '  Discourse  upon  Antichrist,'  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  creilited  Chftriee  with  the  moat  righteous 
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intentions,  and  urged  his  countiymen  to  be  loyal  and 
fiuthful  to  him.  Hia  object  in  writing  it,  he  said,  '  waa 
to  testify  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  his  love  to  the  brethren, 
anil  his  service  to  his  t-ountry.'  Antichrist  was  of  course 
thi^  Pope,  the  deadliest  of  all  enemies  to  vital  Christianity. 
To  its  kings  and  princes  England  owed  its  past  deliver- 
ance from  him.  To  kings  England  must  look  for  his  final 
overthi-ow. 

'  As  the  noble  King  Henry  VIII.  did  aist  down  the 
Antichristian  worship,  so  he  aiat  down  the  liiws  that 
held  it  up ;  so  also  did  the  good  King  Edward  his  son. 
The  linive  Queen  Ellziibeth,  also,  tlie  .sister  of  King  Ed- 
ward, left  of  tilings  of  tills  nature  to  her  lasting  fame 
l>ehiud  her.'  Cromwell  he  dared  not  mention — perhaps 
he  did  not  wL<h  to  mention  him.  But  he  evidently  be- 
lieved that  tliere  was  lietter  hope  in  Charles  Stuart  than 
in  coii.-ipuiicy  and  revolution. 

'  Kings,'  be  said,  '  mu.st  l>o  the  men  that  shall  down 
with  Antichrist,  and  they  shall  down  with  her  in  God's 
time.  God  hnth  begun  to  draw  the  hearts  of  some  of 
tliem  from  her  already,  and  He  will  set  them  in  time 
against  her  round  about.  If,  therefore,  they  do  not  th&t 
work  80  fast  iia  we  would  have  th^m,  let  us  exercise 
patience  and  hope  in  God.  'Tis  a  wonder  they  go  as  fast 
as  they  do  since  the  concem.s  of  whole  kingdoms  lie  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  there  are  .«o  many  Scinballats  and 
Tobias's  to  flatter  them  and  misinform  them.  Let  the 
King  have  visibly  a  place  in  your  hearts,  and  with  heart 
and  mouth  give  God  thanks  for  him.  He  is  a  better 
Savioui'  of  us  than  we  may  be  aware  of,  and  hath  de- 
livered us  from  more  deaths  than  we  can  tell  bow  to 
think.  We  are  liidden  to  /^ve  fTtxl  thanks  for  all  men, 
and  in  the  tirst  plaoe  for  kin^,  and  all  tlmt  are  in  autlio 
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rity.  Be  not  angry  with  them,  no  not  in  thy  thought. 
But  consider  if  they  go  not  in  the  work  of  Reformation 
so  faat  as  thou  wouldest  tliey  shoiiUl,  t!ie  fault  may  be 
thine.  Know  that  thou  also  hast  thy  cold  and  chill 
fi-ames  of  heai't,  and  aittest  t^till  when  thou  shouldest  he 
up  and  doing.  Pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  King.  Pray 
that  God  would  give  wisdom  and  judgment  to  the  King. 
Pray  that  God  would  discern  all  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  hLs  pei-son  and  government.  I  do  confess  myself 
one  of  the  oId-ffl«hioued  professors  that  wish  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King.  I  am  also  for  hle8.sing  them  that 
curse  me,  for  doing  good  to  them  that  hate  me,  and  for 
praying  for  them  that  despitefiilly  use  me  and  persecute 
me  ;  and  I  have  liatl  more  peace  in  the  practice  of  these 
things  than  all  the  world  are  aware  of 

The  Stuaita,  both  Charles  and  James,  were  gniteful 
for  Banyan's  services.  The  Nonconformists  genei-ally 
went  up  and  down  in  Royal  favoui* ;  last  their  privileges 
and  regidned  them  as  their  help  was  needed  or  could  be 
dispensed  with.  But  Bunyan  was  never  more  molested. 
He  did  what  he  liked.  He  preached  where  he  pleased, 
and  no  one  troubled  hun  or  called  him  to  account.  He 
WHS  not  in.<dncere.  His  constancy  in  enduring  so  long  an 
imprisonment  which  a  word  from  him  would  have  ended, 
lifts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  unworthy  suspicions.  But 
he  disuppit)ved  always  of  violent  measures.  His  rule 
was  to  submit  to  the  law ;  and  where,  as  he  said,  he 
oould  not  obey  actively,  then  to  bear  with  patience  the 
punishment  that  might  bo  inflicted  on  him.  Perhaps  he 
really  hoped,  as  long  us  hope  was  possible,  that  good 
might  oome  out  of  the  Stuurta. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LIFE   AND    DEATH    OK    MB.    BADMAN. 


To  his  contemporaries  Bimyan  was  known  as  the  Non- 
conformist Mwtyr,  and  the  gi-eatest  living  Protestant 
preacher.  To  ue  he  is  mainly  interesting  through  his 
writings,  and  especially  through  the  '  POgi-im'a  Pi'ogress.' 
Although  he  possessed,  in  a  itsniarkuble  degi'ee,  the  gift 
of  expressing  himself  in  written  words,  he  had  himself  no 
value  for  literature.  He  eired  simply  for  spirituid  truth, 
and  literature  in  liis  eyes  was  only  useful  aa  a  means  of 
teacliing  it.  Every  thing  with  which  a  reasonable  man 
couhl  concern  himself  was  confined  within  tlio  limits  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  Ambition  was  foUy.  Amuse- 
ment was  idle  trifling  ui  a  life  so  short  as  man's,  and  with 
issues  so  far-reaching  depending  upon  it.  To  understiind, 
and  to  make  others  understand,  what  Christ  had  done, 
and  what  Christ  rwjuired  men  to  do,  was  the  occupation 
of  his  whole  miud,  and  no  object  ever  held  his  attention 
except  in  connection  with  it.  With  a  purpose  so  strict, 
and  a  theory  of  religion  so  precise,  there  is  usually  little 
play  for  imagination  or  feeling.  Though  we  read  Pro- 
testant theology  as  a  duty,  we  find  it  a.s  dry  in  the  mouth 
08  sawdust.  The  literature  which  would  please  must  repre- 
sent natvire,  and  nature  refuses  to  be  bound  into  our  dog- 
matic systems.     No  object  can  be  pictured  truly,  except  by 
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a  mind  which  has  sj-mpftthy  with  it.  Shakespeare  no  more 
hates  logo  than  lago  hates  himself.  He  allows  lago  to 
exhibit  himself  in  his  own  way,  as  nature  does.  Every 
chfli-acter,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  it,  must  tie  painted  at 
its  best,  as  it  appears  to  itself;  and  a  man  impifsaed 
deeply  with  religious  convictions  is  generally  incapable  of 
the  sjTnpathy  which  would  gi%'e  him  an  insight  into  what 
he  disapproves  and  dislikes.  And  yet  Bunyan,  intensely 
religious  as  ho  waa,  and  narrow  as  his  theology  was,  is 
always  human.  His  genius  remains  fresh  and  vigorous 
under  the  least  pi-omising  conditions.  All  umnkind  being 
under  sin  together,  he  has  no  favourites  to  flatter,  no  op- 
ponents to  mi.srepre.sent.  There  is  a  kimlliness  in  his 
descriptions,  eveji  of  the  Evil  One's  attacks  ujwn  himself. 
The  '  Pilgrim's  Pi'ogr&ss,'  though  profes.se<Ily  an  alle- 
goric story  of  the  Protestant  plan  of  salvation,  is  con- 
ceived in  the  large,  wide  spirit  of  humanity  itself. 
Anglo-Cfttholic  and  Lutheran,  Calvini.st  and  Deiet  can 
alike  re:ul  it  with  delight,  and  find  their  own  theories  in 
it.  Even  the  Romanist  has  only  to  blot  out  a  few  para- 
graphs, and  can  discover  no  purer  model  of  a  Christian  life 
to  pliice  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  The  religion  of  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  is  the  religion  which  must  be  always 
and  everywhei"e,  as  long  a.s  man  believes  that  he  has  a 
soul  and  is  responsible  for  his  action,s  ;  and  thus  it  is 
th.'it,  while  theological  folios  onoe  devoured  as  manna 
from  Heaven  now  lie  on  the  bookshelves  dead  as  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  this  book  is  wrought  into  the  mind  and 
memory  of  every  well-conditioned  EngU>h  or  A  merican 
child ;  while  the  matured  man,  fiu-nislied  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  literatui-e  can  teiich  him,  still  finds  the 
adventures  of  Christian  as  charming  as  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  or  .(Eneas.     He  sjoes  there  the  reflexion  of 
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bimfielf,  the  familiar  feat\ires  of  his  own  nuttire,  which 
remain  the  same  from  era  to  ei-a.  Time  cannot  impair  its 
intei'est,  or  intellectual  progress  make  it  oeose  to  be  true 
to  experience. 

But  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  though  the  best  known, 
is  not  the  only  work  of  imagination  which  Bunjan  pro- 
duced ;  he  wrote  another  religious  allegory,  which  Lord 
Macaulay  thought  would  have  been  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  if  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  had  not  existed. 
The  '  Life  of  Mr.  Badman,'  though  now  scarcely  read  at 
all,  contains  a  vivid  picture  of  rough  English  life  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  Buny  un  was  a  poet,  too,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  word,  and  though  he  disclaimed  the  name, 
and  though  rhyme  and  metre  were  to  him  «8  Saal's 
armour  to  David,  the  fine  quality  of  his  mind  still  shows 
itself  in  the  uncongenial  accoutrement.<?. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  Bunyan's  verse  dog- 
gerel ;  but  no  verse  is  doggerel  which  has  a  sincere  and 
rational  meaning  in  it.  Goethe,  who  imdei-stood  his  own 
trade,  says  that  the  test  of  jweti-y  is  the  substance  which 
remains  when  the  poetry  is  reduced  to  prose.  Bunyan 
had  infinite  invention.  His  mind  whs  full  of  objects 
which  he  had  gathered  at  first  haml,  from  observation 
and  reflection.  He  had  excellent  command  of  the  English 
language,  and  could  express  what  he  wished  with  sharp, 
defined  outlines,  and  without  the  waste  of  a  word.  The 
rhythmical  structure  of  his  prose  is  carefully  correct. 
Scarcely  a  syllable  is  ever  out  of  place.  His  ear  for  verse, 
though  less  true,  is  seldom  wholly  at  fault,  and  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  he  had  the  superlative  merit  that  he 
could  never  write  non.ienae.  If  one  of  the  motives  of 
poetical  form  ^)e  to  clothe  thought  and  feeling  in  the  dress 
in  which  it  can  be  moat  easily  remembered,  Bunyan's 
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verses  are  ofben  as  successful  a&  the  liest  lines  of  Quarles 
or  George  Hei-bert.  ^Vho,  for  instance,  could  forget 
tliesel— 


Sin  is  the  worm  of  bell,  the  lasting  fire  : 
Hell  would  goon  lose  its  heat  shoald  sin  expire  ; 
Better  sinleBS  in  hell  than  to  be  where 
Heaven  is,  and  to  be  found  a  sinner  there. 


^^  Or  these,  on  persons  whom  the  world  calls  men  of 

^^        spirit : — 

^^1  Though  you  dare  crack  a  coward's  crown, 

^^^^^1  Or  quarrel  for  a  pin, 

^^^^^V  Tou  dare  not  on  the  wicked  frown, 

^^^^^m  Or  speak  against  their  sin. 

^^^  The  '  Book  of  Ruth '  and  the  '  Hi.story  of  Joseph  ' 

done  into  blank  verse  are  really  beautiful  idylls.  The 
snbfitance  with  which  he  worked,  indeed,  is  bo  good  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  spoiling  it  completely  ;  but 
the  prose  of  the  tiunslation  in  the  English  Bible,  faultless 
as  it  is,  loses  nothing  in  Bunyan's  hands,  and  if  we  found 
these  poems  in  the  collected  works  of  a  poet  laureate,  we 
should  consider  that  a  difficult  task  had  been  accomplished 
successfully.  Biuiyan  felt,  like  the  translators  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  that  the  text  was  sacred,  that  his  duty 
was  to  give  the  exact  meaning  of  it,  without  epithets 
or  omamonts,  and  thus  the  original  grace  is  completely 
preserved. 

Of  a  wholly  different  kind,  and  more  after  Quarlee's 
manner,  is  a  collection  of  thoughts  in  verse,  which  he  calls 
a  book  for  boys  and  girls,  All  liis  ol»ervations  ran  natu- 
rally in  one  direction  ;  to  minda  possessed  and  governed  by 
religion,  nature,  be  their  creed  what  it  may,  is  always  a 
parable  rejecting  bock  theii'  own  views. 
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But  bow  neatly  expressed  are  thexe  '  Meditations  upon 
an  Egg '  ;— 

The  egg's  no  chick  by  falling  from  a  hen. 
Nor  man's  a  Christian  till  he's  horn  again'; 
The  egg's  at  first  contained  in  the  shell. 
Men  afore  grace  in  sin  .iml  durknoss  dwell ; 
The  egg,  when  laid,  by  warmth  is  made  a  chicken. 
And  Christ  by  grace  the  dead  in  sin  doth  quicken ; 
The  egg  when  first  a  chick  the  shell's  its  prison, 
80  flesh  to  soul  who  yet  with  Christ  is  risen. 

Or  this,  '  On  a  Swallow  '  :— 

This  pretty  bird  I    Ob,  how  she  Hies  and  sings ; 
But  could  she  do  so  it  she  had  not  wings  ? 
Hot  wings  bespeak  my  faith,  her  songs  my  peace  ; 
When  I  believe  and  sing,  my  donbtings  cease. 

Though  the  Globe  Theatre  was,  in  the  opinion  oF 
Nonconformists,  '  the  heart  of  Satan's  empire,'  Biinyan 
must  yet  have  known  something  of  Shakespeare.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  we  find  : — 

Who  would  tme  valour  see. 

Let  him  come  hither ; 
One  here  will  ojnstant  be. 

Come  wind,  come  weather. 


The  resemblance  to  the  song  in  '  As  You  Like  It '  ij< 
too  near  to  be  accidental : — 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 

.\nd  loves  to  be  in  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  oats. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 

Here  shall  be  no  enemy, 

bave  winter  and  rough  weather. 
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Bnnyan  may,  perhaps,  have  beard  the  lines,  and  the 
rhyniea  may  have  climjj;  ta  him  without  his  knowiug 
whence  they  c»me.  But  he  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  outside  his  own  communion,  if  his  unagination  had 
fonnd  no  better  form  of  expression  for  itself  than  verso. 
His  especial  gift  was  for  allegorj',  the  fdnglo  fonn  of 
imaginative  fiction  which  lie  would  not  have  ronsiilered 
trivial,  and  his  esfiecial  instrutacnt  was  plain,  unaffected 
Saxon  prose.  '  The  Holy  AVar '  is  a  jieople's  Pai-adise 
Ixffitand  Parndise  Regained  in  one.  The  '  Life  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man  '  is  a  didactic  tale,  describing  the  career  of  a  Tiilgar, 
middle-class,  unjirincipled  scoundrel. 

Tliese  an?  prO]»rly  Bunyan's  '  works,'  the  results  of 
his  life  so  far  as  it  affects  the  present  generation  of 
Englinhnien  ;  and  as  they  are  little  known,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  each  of  them. 

The '  Life  of  Badman '  is  pi*eseute<l  a-s  a  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Wiseman  and  Mr.  Attentive.  Mr.  Wiseman  tells  the 
stoiy,  Mr,  Attentive  commentfl  upon  it.  The  names  re- 
call Bunyiiu'n  well-known  manner.  Tho  Bgurea  st<ind 
for  typical  characters  ;  but  as  the  dramatis  personm  of 
many  writers  of  fiction,  while  profasaing  to  be  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood  are  no  more  than  shndowg,  so  Bunyan's 
shadows  are  solid  men  whom  we  can  feel  and  handle. 

Mr,  Badmaji  is,  of  coui-se,  one  of  the  '  reprobate.' 
Bunyau  considered  theoretically  that  a  reprobate  may 
to  outward  apijcarance  have  the  graces  of  a  saint,  and 
thnt  there  may  be  little  in  his  conduct  to  mark  his  true 
character.  A  reprobate  may  he  sorry  for  his  sins,  he  may 
repent  and  lead  a  good  life.  He  may  reverence  good  men 
and  may  try  to  resemble  them ;  he  may  pray,  and  his 
pmyei-8  may  be  answered  ;  he  may  have  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  may  receive  another  heart,  and  yet  he  may  be  nnder 
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the  covenant  of  ■works,  and  may  be  eternally  lost.  This 
Bunyan  could  say  while  he  was  writing  theology ;  but  art 
hits  its  rules  as  well  as  its  more  serious  sifter,  and  when 
he  had  to  draw  a  living  specimen,  he  drew  him  as  fae  had 
seen  him  in  hia  own  Bedford  neighbourhood. 

Bttdmiin  showed  from  childhood  a  projiensity  for  evil. 
He  was  so  'addicted  to  lying  that  his  parents  could  not 
distinguish  when  he  was  npeaking  the  truth.  He  would 
invent,  tell,  and  stand  to  tlie  lies  which  he  inTente<l,  with 
such  an  audacious  face,  that  one  might  retid  in  hu  very 
countenance  the  aymi>toms  of  a  hard  and  desperate  heart. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  his  parents  ;  they  were  much  de- 
jected at  the  b^inningB  of  their  son,  nor  did  he  want 
counsel  and  correction,  if  that  would  have  made  hi'rn 
better ;  but  all  availed  nothing.' 

Lying  was  not  Bsdinan's  only  fault.  He  took  to 
pilfering  and  stealing.  He  robbed  his  neighbours'  or- 
chards. He  picked  up  money  if  he  foimd  it  lying  about. 
Especially,  Mr.  Wiseman  notes  that  he  hated  Sundays. 
'  Reading  Scriptm-es,  godly  conferences,  repeating  of  ser- 
mons and  prayera,  were  things  thiit  he  could  not  away 
with.'  '  He  was  an  enemy  to  that  day,  because  more 
restraint  was  laid  upon  him  from  his  own  ways  than  was 
possible  on  any  other.'  Mr.  Wiseman  never  doubts  tliat 
the  Puritan  Sunday  ought  to  have  been  appreciated  by 
little  boys.  If  a  child  disliked  it,  the  cause  could  only  be 
his  own  wickedness.  Young  Biidman  '  was  greatly  given 
also  to  swearing  and  cuimng.'  '  Ho  made  no  more  of  it ' 
thjin  Mr.  Wiseman  made  '  of  telling  his  fingers.'  '  He 
counted  it  a  glory  to  swear  and  curse,  and  it  was  as 
natural  to  him  as  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.'  Bunyan,  in 
this  description,  is  8up]x>8e<l  to  have  taken  the  picture 
tiom  himself.     But  too  much  may  be  made  of  this.     He 
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was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  what  be  might  have  been  if 
God's  grace  had  not  preserved  him.  He  himself  was 
Baved.  Bndman  is  represented  as  given  over  from  the 
first.  Anecdotes,  however,  are  told  of  contemporary  pro- 
vidential judgments  upon  swearers,  which  had  mucli  im- 
pressed Bunyan.  One  was  of  a  certain  Dorothy  Mately, 
a  woman  whase  business  was  to  wash  rubbish  at  the 
Derby  lead  mines.  Dorothy  (it  wtw  in  the  year  when 
Biinyau  was  first  imjirLsoned),  had  stolen  twopence  from 
the  coat  of  a  boy  who  was  working  near  her.  When  tiie 
boy  taxed  her  with  having  robbed  him,  she  wished  the 
ground  might  swallow  her  up  if  she  had  ever  touched  hia 
money.  Presently  after,  some  children  who  were  watch- 
ing her,  saw  a  movement  la  the  bank  on  which  nhe  was 
standing.  They  called  to  her  to  take  care,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  bank  fell  in,  and  she  was  can-ied  down  along 
with  it.  A  man  ran  to  help  her,  but  the  sidea  of  the  pit 
were  cnimbling  round  her  :  a  large  stone  fell  on  her  head ; 
the  rubbish  followed,  and  she  was  overwhelmed.  When 
she  was  dvig  out  afterwards,  the  pence  were  found  iu  lier 
pocket.  Bunyan  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  duath 
was  supernatural.  To  discover  miracles  u»  not  j)ecu!iar  to 
Catholics.  They  will  be  found  wherever  thei-e  is  an  active 
belief  in  immediate  providential  government. 

Those  more  cautious  in  forming  their  conclusions  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  woman  was  working  above  some 
shaft  in  the  mine,  tliat  the  crust  had  suddenly  broken, 
and  that  it  would  equally  have  fallen  in  when  gravitjition 
required  it  to  fall,  if  Dorothy  Mately  had  been  a  stiint. 
They  will  remember  the  words  about  the  Tower  of  Siloam. 
But  to  retm-n  to  Badman. 

His  father,  being  unable  to  manage  so  unpromising  a 
child,  bound  Mm  out  as  an  apprentice.     The  master  to 
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whom  he  waa  assigned  wa8  as  good  a  man  or  the  father 
could  find  :  upright,  Godfearing,  and  especially  considenite 
of  his  servants.  He  never  worked  them  too  hard.  He 
left  them  time  to  read  and  pray.  He  admitted  no  light 
or  mischievous  books  within  his  doors.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  whoee  religion  '  liung  aa  a  cloke  in  his  house, 
and  was  never  seen  on  liim  when  he  went  al)t«ad.'  His 
household  was  a-s  well  fed  and  cared  for  as  himself,  and  be 
required  nothing  of  othera  of  which  he  did  not  set  them 
an  exam(ite  in  his  own  person. 

Thi«  iua.n  did  liia  best  to  reclaim  j'oung  Badman,  and 
was  jiarticularly  kind  to  him.  But  his  exertions  were 
thrown  away.  The  good-for-nothing  youth  read  filthy 
romances  on  the  sly.  He  fell  asleep  in  church,  or  made 
eyes  at  the  pretty  girls.  He  made  awjuaintance  with  low 
companions.  He  became  protiigate,  got  driuik  at  alehouses, 
told  his  master's  property  to  get  money,  or  stole  it  out  of 
the  cashliox.  Thrice  he  ran  away  and  was  taken  l)nck 
again.  The  third  time  he  was  allowed  to  go.  *  The  House 
of  Correction  would  have  been  the  most  fit  for  him,  but 
thither  his  master  was  loath  to  send  him,  for  the  love  he 
bore  his  father.' 

He  was  again  apprenticed  ;  this  time  to  a  master  like 
himself.  Being  wicked  he  was  given  over  to  wickednew. 
The  ways  of  it  were  not  altogether  pleasant.  He  was  fed 
worse  and  he  was  worked  harder  than  he  had  l>een  before; 
when  he  stole,  or  neglected  his  bu8ines.s,  he  was  beaten. 
He  liked  his  new  place,  however,  better  than  the  old. 
•  At  least,  there  was  no  godliness  in  the  house,  which  he 
hated  worst  of  all.' 

So  far,  Bunyan's  hero  was  travelling  the  naual  road  of 
the  Idle  Apprentice,  and  the  gallows  would  hnve  been  the 
commonplace  ending  of  it.      But  this  would  not  have 
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answered  Bunyan'a  purpose.  He  wisheil  to  represt-nt  the 
good-for-nothing  character,  under  the  more  ins-tructive  as- 
pect of  worldly  success,  which  bnd  men  may  arrive  at  as 
well  as  good,  if  they  are  prudent  and  cunning.  Bunynn 
gives  his  hero  every  chance.  He  submits  him  from  the 
first  to  the  best  influences;  he  creates  op^iort unities  for 
repentajice  at  every  stag©  of  a  long  career — op|)ortunities 
which  the  reprobate  miture  cannot  profit  by,  yet  increases 
its  guilt  by  neglecting. 

Badman'.s  term  being  out,  his  father  gives  him  money 
and  sets  him  up  aa  a  tiudesman  on  his  own  account.  Mr. 
Attentive  considers  tliis  to  have  Ijeen  a  mi.stake.  Mr. 
Wiseman  answers  that  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases, 
kindness  in  parents  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  severity, 
and  if  it  fiiils  they  will  hnve  the  less  to  reproach  them- 
selves with.  TLe  kindness  is,  of  course,  thrown  away. 
BndmaD  continuejs  a  loose  blackguard,  extravagant,  idle 
and  dissolute.  He  com&s  to  the  edge  of  ruin.  His  situa- 
tion obliges  him  to  think ;  and  now  the  interest  of  the 
story  begins.  He  must  repair  his  fortune  by  some  means 
or  other.  The  ea.sipst  way  Ls  by  marriage.  There  was  a 
young  orphan  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  well 
off  and  her  own  mistress.  She  was  a  '  profeasor  '  eagerly 
given  to  religion,  and  not  so  wise  as  she  ought  to  have 
been.  Ridman  pretends  to  lie  converted.  He  reforms, 
or  seems  to  reform.  He  goes  to  meeting,  sings  hymns, 
adopts  the  most  correct  form  of  doctrine,  tells  the  lady 
that  he  does  not  want  her  money,  but  tliat  he  wants  a 
companion  who  will  go  with  him  along  the  road  to 
Heaven.  He  was  plausible,  good-looking,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  as  absorbed  as  herself  in  the  one  thing  need- 
ful.   The  congregiition  warn  her,  but  to  no  purjiose.    She 
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nuuries  bini,  And  finds  what  she  has  done  too  late.  In 
her  fortune  he  has  oil  tlmt  be  wanted.  Ue  swears  at  her, 
treats  her  brutally,  bricgs  prostitutes  into  his  house, 
laughs  at  her  religion,  and  at  length  orders  her  to  give 
it  up.  When  she  refuses,  Bunjan  introduces  a  special 
feature  of  the  times,  and  makes  Badman  threaten  to  t\im 
informer,  and  bring  her  favourite  minister  to  gaol.  The 
informers  were  the  natural  but  most  accursed  products  of 
the  Conventicle  Acts.  Popular  abhorrence  relieved  itself 
by  legends  of  the  dreadfuljudgments  which  had  overtaken 
these  wretches. 

In  St,  Neots  an  informer  was  bitten  by  a  dog.  The 
around  gangi-ened  and  the  flesh  rotted  off  his  bones.  In 
Bedford  '  there  was  one  W.  S.'  (Bunyan  jirobably  knew 
him  too  well),  '  a  man  of  very  wicked  life,  and  he,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  countenance  given  to  it,  would  needs 
turn  informer.  Well,  so  he  did,  and  was  as  diligent  in 
his  buaiiie.>M  as  most  of  them  could  be.  He  would  watch 
at  nights,  climb  trees  and  range  the  woods  of  days,  if 
possible  to  find  out  the  meeters,  for  then  they  were 
forced  to  meet  in  the  fields.  Yea,  he  would  curse  them 
bitterly,  and  swore  most  fearfully  what  ho  would  do  to 
them  when  be  found  them.  Well,  after  he  had  gone  on 
like  a  Bedlam  in  his  course  awhile,  and  had  done  some 
mischief  to  the  people,  be  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
God.  He  WHS  taken  with  a  faltering  in  his  speech,  a 
weakness  in  the  back  sinews  of  his  neck,  that  ofttimes  he 
held  up  his  head  by  strength  of  hand.  After  this  his 
sjwech  went  quit*  away,  and  he  could  speak  no  more  than 
a  swine  or  a  bear.  Like  one  of  them  he  would  gruntle 
and  make  an  ugly  noiae,  according  as  he  was  offended  or 
pleased,  or  would  have  anything  done.  He  walked  about 
till  God  had  made  a  sufficient  spectacle  of  his  judgments 
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for  his  sin,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  be  was  stricken,  and 
died  miserably.' 

Badtnan,  Raja  Mr.  Wiseman,  '  bad  malice  enougb  in 
his  heart '  to  turn  informer,  but  he  waa  growing  prudent 
and  had  an  eye  to  the  future.  As  a  tradesman  he  had  to 
live  by  his  neighbours.  He  knew  that  they  would  not  for- 
give him,  so  '  he  had  that  wit  in  his  auger  that  he  did  it 
not'  Nothing  el.se  was  neglected  to  make  the  unfortunate 
wife  miserable.  She  bore  him  seven  children,  also  typical 
figures.  '  One  was  a  very  graciou.s  child,  that  loved  ita 
mother  ileaily.  This  child  Mr.  Badmau  could  not  abide, 
and  it  oftenest  felt  the  weight  of  ita  father's  fingers. 
Three  were  as  bad  :is  himself.  The  others  that  remained 
became  a  kind  of  mongrel  professors,  not  so  bad  as  their 
father  nor  so  good  as  their  mother,  but  betwixt  them 
both.  Tbey  had  their  mother's  notions  and  their  father's 
actions.  Their  father  did  not  like  them  because  they  had 
their  mother's  tongue.  Their  mother  did  not  like  them 
because  they  had  their  father's  heart  and  life,  nor  were 
they  fit  company  for  good  or  had.  They  were  forced  with 
Esau  to  join  in  affinity  with  Ishmael,  to  wit,  to  look  out 
for  a  people  that  were  hypocrites  like  them-selves,  and 
with  them  they  matched  and  lived  and  died.' 

Ridman  meanwhile,  with  the  help  of  hi.s  wife's  fortune, 
grew  into  an  important  person,  and  his  character  becomes 
a  curious  study.  '  He  went,'  we  are  told,  '  to  school  with 
the  Devil,  from  his  childhood  to  the  end  of  his  life.'  He 
was  shrewd  in  matters  of  business,  began  to  extend  his 
operations,  and  '  drove  a  great  trade.'  He  carried  a  double 
face.  He  was  evU  with  the  evil.  He  pretended  to  be 
good  with  the  good.  In  reKgion  he  affected  to  be  a  free- 
thinker, careless  of  death  and  judgment,  and  ridiculing 
those  who  feared  them  '  as  flighted  with  unseen  bugbeai-a,' 
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But  he  wore  a  mask  when  it  suited  hiin,  auJ  mlmired  him- 
self  for  the  ease  with  whicli  he  could  assume  whatever 
aspect  was  convenient.  '  I  can  be  religious  and  iiTehgioas/ 
he  said  ;  '  I  can  be  anything  or  nothing.  I  can  swear  and 
speak  against  swearing.  I  can  lis  and  speak  against  lying. 
I  can  drink,  wench,  be  unclean,  and  defniud,  and  not  be 
troubled  for  it.  I  ain  enjoy  myself  and  am  master  of  my 
own  ways,  not  they  of  me.  Tliis  I  have  attained  with 
much  study,  care,  and  jains.'  '  An  Atheist  Badman  was, 
if  such  a  thing  as  an  Atheist  could  bo.  He  was  not  alone 
in  that  mystery.  There  wn.s  iibimdanee  of  men  of  the 
same  mind  and  the  same  principle.  He  was  only  an  arch 
or  chief  one  among  them.' 

Mr.  Baduun  now  took  to  s[)ecuIiition,  which  Bunyan'a 
knowledge  of  buaine-ss  enalilal  him  to  doscriljo  with  in- 
structive minutencBa.  His  adventures  wore  on  a  large 
scale,  and  by  some  mistakes  and  by  personal  extravagance 
he  had  nearly  ruin«l  himself  a  second  time.  In  this 
condition  he  discovered  a  means,  geneiully  supposed  to  te 
a  more  modem  invention,  of  '  getting  money  by  hatfula.' 

'  He  gave  a  sudden  and  gretit  rush  into  several  men's 
debts  to  the  value  of  four  or  iive  tho«.wnd  pounds,  driving 
at  the  same  time  a  very  great  trade  by  selling  many  things 
for  lass  than  they  oo.st  him,  to  get  him  custom  and  blind 
Li.s  creditors'  eyes.  When  he  bud  well  feathered  his  nest 
with  other  men's  goods  and  money,  after  a  little  while  he 
breaks ;  while  he  had  by  craft  and  knavery  made  so  sure 
of  what  he  ha<l,  that  his  creditors  could  not  touch  a  penny. 
He  sends  mouniful  sugared  lettei-s  to  tliom,  de.siring  them 
not  to  l»e  severe  with  him,  for  he  bore  towards  all  men  an 
honest  mind,  and  would  pay  them  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
He  talked  of  the  greatness  of  the  taxes,  the  badness  of  the 
time:*,  his  losse^s  by  bad  debts,  and  he  brought  them  to  a  ' 
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composition  to  take  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  His  re- 
lease was  signed  and  8eal(?d,  and  Mr.  Biidnian  could  now 
put  his  hciid  out  of  doore  agniiv,  ami  be  n  Ix-tter  man  than 
when  he  shut  up  shop  by  sevenil  tliousiinds  of  pound.s.' 

Twice  or  three  times  he  ivj>eated  the  same  tiick  with 
equal  success.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Bimyan  wob 
drawing  fi-om  life  und  jx»rh»pa  from  a  memlier  of  his  own 
conj^regatioii ;  for  he  says  that '  he  hud  known  a  professor 
do  it.'  He  detested  nothing  so  much  as  shum  religion 
which  was  put  on  as  a  pretence.  '  A  professor,'  he  ex 
claims,  '  and  practise  such  villanies  as  the.se  !  Such  an 
one  ia  not  worthy  the  name.  Go  professors,  go — leave  off 
profession  unles.s  you  will  lead  your  lives  according  to 
your  profe.-isiou.  Better  never  profess  than  make  profes- 
sion a  stalking  horse  to  sin,  deceit,  the  denl,  and  hell.' 

Buakr\ipt<"y  was  not  the  only  art  by  which  Badman 
piled  up  his  fortune.  The  seventeenth  centnry  wa.s  not 
so  far  behind  us  n.s  we  sometimes  persuade  oui-selves. 
'  He  dealt  by  deceitful  weights  and  measures.  He  kejit 
weights  to  buy  by  and  weight*  to  sell  by,  measures  to  buy 
by  and  measures  to  sell  by.  ThoKO  he  bought  by  were 
too  big,  and  those  he  sold  by  were  ton  little.  If  be  had 
to  do  with  other  men's  weiglits  and  measures,  he  could 
use  a  thing  called  sleight  of  band.  He  had  tlie  art  be- 
sides to  misi-eckon  men  in  their  accounts,  whether  by 
weight  or  measure  or  money  ;  and  if  a  question  was  mnde 
of  his  faithful  dealing,  he  had  his  servants  ready  that 
w^ould  vouch  and  swear  to  hLs  look  or  word.  He  would 
sell  gddds  that  cost  him  not  the  best  price  by  far,  for  iis 
much  as  1k'  ^-oId  his  Ijest  of  all  for.  He  hud  also  a  trick 
to  mingle  hi"*  commodity,  that  that  which  was  bad  might 
go  off  with  the  lea-st  mistnist.  If  any  of  his  ctistomers 
paid   him   money,   he   would   call  for   jmyment  a  second 
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time,  and  if  they  oould  not  produce  good  and  sufficient 
ground  of  the  pajment,  a  hundred  to  one  but  they  paid  it 
again.' 

'  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest '  was  Mr.  Badman's  common  rule  in  bnsinesa. 
According  to  modem  political  economy,  it  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  wholesome  trade.  In  Bunyan's  opinion  it 
was  knavery  in  disguise,  and  certain  to  degrade  and 
demoralise  everyone  who  acted  upon  it.  Banyan  had 
evidently  thought  on  the  subject  Mr.  Attentive  is  made 
to  object : — 

'  But  you  know  that  there  is  no  settled  price  set  by 
God  upon  any  commodity  that  is  bought  or  sold  under  the 
sun ;  but  all  things  that  we  buy  and  sell  do  ebb  and  flow 
as  to  price  like  the  tide.  How  then  shall  a  man  of  tender 
conscience  do,  neither  to  wrong  the  seller,  buyer,  nor  him- 
self in  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities  t' 

Mr.  Wiseman  answers  in  the  spirit  of  our  old  Acts  of 
Parliament,  before  political  economy  was  invented  : — 

'  Let  a  man  have  conscience  towards  God,  charity  to 
his  neighbours,  and  moderation  in  dealing.  Let  the 
tradesman  consider  that  t^ere  is  not  that  in  great  gettings 
and  in  abundance  which  the  most  of  men  do  suppose ;  for 
all  that  a  man  lias  over  and  aVx)ve  what  serves  for  his  pre- 
sent necessity  and  supply,  serves  only  to  feed  the  lusts  of 
the  eye.  Be  thou  confident  that  God's  eyes  are  upon  thy 
ways ;  that  He  marks  them,  writes  them  down,  and  seals 
Ihcm  up  in  a  bag  against  the  time  to  come.  Be  sure  that 
thou  rememberest  that  thou  kuowest  not  the  day  of  thy 
death.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  thnt  thou  majest  so 
much  as  carry  away  in  thy  hand.  Guilt  shall  go  with 
thee  if  thou  liast  gotten  thy  substance  dishonestly,  and 
they  to  whom  thou  shalt  leave  it  shall  receive  it  to  their 
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r  hart     These  things  duly  considered,  I  will  shew  thee 

I  how  thou  should'st  live  in  the  practical  part  of  this  art. 

I  Art  thou  to  buy  or  sell  ?     If  thou  sellejst  do  not  commend. 

^H  If  thou  buyeKt  do  not  dispraise,  any  otherwise  but  to  give 

^H  the  thing  that  thou  hast  to  do  with  its  just  value  and 
^H  worth.  Art  thou  a  seller  and  do  things  grow  cheap  1  set 
■  not  thy  hand  to  help  or  hold  them  up  higher.     Art  thou 

a  buyer  and  do  things  grow  dear  1  u.se  no  cunning  or  de- 
ceitful language  to  pull  them  down.  Leave  things  to  the 
Providence  of  God,  and  do  thou  with  moderation  submit 
to  his  hand.  Hurt  not  thy  neighbour  by  crying  out 
Scarcity,  scarcity  !  beyond  the  truth  of  tilings.  Especially 
take  heed  of  doing  thLs  by  way  of  a  prognostic  for  time  to 
come.  This  wicked  thing  may  be  done  by  hoarding  up 
(food)  when  the  hunger  and  necessity  of  the  poor  calls  for 
it  K  things  rise  do  thou  be  grieved.  Be  also  moderate 
in  all  thy  sellings,  and  be  sure  let  the  poor  have  a  penny- 
wortli,  and  sell  thy  corn  to  those  who  are  in  necessity ; 
which  thou  wUt  do  when  thou  showest  mercy  to  the 
poor  in  thy  selling  to  him,  and  when  thou  nndersellest 
the  market  for  his  sake  becavLse  he  is  poor.     Tliis  is  to 

Cbuy  and  sell  with  a  good  conscience.  The  buyer  thou 
wrongest  not,  thy  conscience  thou  wrongest  not,  thy- 
self thou  wrongest  not,  for  God  vnll  surely  recompense 
with  thee.' 
These  views  of  Bunyan's  are  at  Issue  with  modem 
Bcienoe,  but  his  principles  and  ours  are  each  adjusted  to 
the  objects  of  desire  which  good  men  in  those  days  and 
good  nieu  in  ours  have  respectively  set  before  themselves. 
If  wealth  means  money,  as  it  is  now  nasumed  to  do,  Bun- 
yan  is  wrong  and  modem  science  right.  If  wealth  means 
moral  welfare,  then  those  who  aim  at  it  will  do  well  to 
follow  Bunyau's  advice.     It  is  to  be  feiu-ed  that  this  part 
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of  his  doctrine  is  lees  frequently  dwelt  npon  by  thoe/a  wbo 
profess  to  admire  and  follow  him,  than  the  theory  of  im- 
puted righteou-sness  or  justification  by  faith. 

Mr.  Badman  by  his  variouji  ingenuities  l>ecame  a 
wealthy  man.  His  character  as  a  tralesuian  could  not 
have  been  a  secret  from  his  neighbours,  but  money  and 
success  coloured  it  over.  The  world  spoke  well  of  him.  He 
became  '  proud  and  haughty,'  took  part  in  public  afiairs, 
'counted  himself  as  wise  as  the  wisest  in  the  country,  as 
good  a.s  the  best,  and  ns  beautiful  us  he  that  Itiid  the  most 
of  it.'  '  He  took  great  delight  in  praising  himself,  and  as 
much  in  the  praises  that  others  gave  him.'  '  He  could 
not  abide  that  any  should  think  themselves  above  liim, 
or  that  their  wit  and  personnge  should  be  by  others  set 
before  Iuk.'  He  had  an  objection,  nevertheless,  to  being 
called  proud,  and  when  Mr.  Attentive  asked  why,  his 
companion  answered  with  a  touch  which  reminds  us  of 
De  Foe,  tlmt  '  Btulman  (ful  itot  tell  /liin  the  ri-iuon.  He 
supposed  it  to  bo  that  which  was  common  to  all  vile  per- 
sons. They  loved  their  vice,  but  cared  not  to  bear  its 
name.'  Badman  siiid  he  whs  unwilling  to  seem  singular 
and  fantastical,  iiud  in  thi.s  way  he  justified  his  expensive 
and  loxiiiioas  way  of  living.  Singulnrity  of  all  kind.H  he 
affected  to  dislike,  and  for  that  rea-son  his  special  pleasure 
was  to  note  the  faults  of  professors.  '  If  he  could  get 
anytbinjf  by  the  end  that  had  scandal  in  it,  if  it  did  bnt 
touch  professors,  however  falsely  reported,  oh,  then  he 
would  glory,  laugh  and  be  glad,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
whole  [Mirty.  Hang  these  rogues,  he  would  sny,  there  is 
not  a  IjaiTel  better  hen-Lng  in  all  the  holy  brotherhood  of 
them.  Like  to  like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  collier.  This 
is  yoiu-  precise  crew,  and  then  he  would  send  them  all 
home  with  a  cui-se.' 
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Thus  Bunyim  developed  his  specimen  scoundrel,  till 
he  brought  hini  to  the  high  altitudes  of  worlJly  pros- 
perity; skilful  in  every  viilanous  art,  .skilful  equally  in 
keeping  out  of  the  law's  hands,  and  feared,  admired  and 
respected  by  all  his  uoisiilwura.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  see  Providence  vindicated  would  now  exjiect  to  find 
him  detected  in  some  crimes  by  which  justice  could  lay 
hold,  and  poetical  retribution  lall  upon  him  in  tlie  midat 
of  his  triumph.  An  inferior  artist  would  certainly  have 
allowed  his  story  to  end  in  this  way.  But  Bunyan,  witia- 
fied  though  he  was  that  dramatic  judgments  did  overtake 
offenders  in  this  world  with  direct  and  stai-tling  appro- 
priateness, was  yet  aware  that  it  was  often  otherwise,  and 
tliat  the  worst  fate  wldch  coubl  lie  inflicted  on  a  com- 
pletely worthless  per,«on  was  to  allow  him  to  work  out 
his  career  unvisited  by  any  penaltie^i  which  might  have 
di.sturboj  his  conscience  and  occa-sioned  his  amendment. 
He  chose  to  make  his  story  natural,  and  to  confine  himself 
to  natural  machinery.  The  judgment  to  come  Mr,  Bad. 
man  laughed  at  '  as  old  woman's  fable,"  but  his  courage 
lasted  only  as  long  as  he  wixs  well  and  strong.  One  night 
as  ho  was  ritling  home  drunk,  his  horse  fell  and  he  broke 
his  leg.  'You  would  not  think,'  8a3nB  Mr.  Wiseman, 
'  how  he  swore  at  first.  Then  coming  to  himself,  and 
finding  he  was  Imrlly  hm-t,  he  cried  out,  after  the  manner 
of  such,  Lord  help  me;  Ixird  have  mercy  on  me;  good 
God  deliver  me,  and  the  like.  He  was  picked  up  and 
taken  home,  where  he  lay  some  time.  In  his  ]<ain  ho 
called  on  fJod,  hut  whether  it  was  that  his  sin  might  1)6 
pardoned  and  hi.s  soul  saved,  or  whether  to  Ije  i-id  of  his 
pain,'  Mr.  Wiseman  'could  not  determine.'  This  leads 
to  several  stories  of  drunkanis  which  Bunyan  clearly  lie- 
lieved  to  be  literally  trae.     Such  facts  or  legends  were  the 
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food  on  wiiich  his  mind  had  been  notmBhed.  They  were 
in  the  air  which  contemporary  England  breathed. 

'  I  have  read  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Looking-glaas  for  Sin- 
nere,'  Mr.  Wiseman  .said,  '  that  upon  a  time  a  certain 
drmiken  fellow  boaated  in  his  cups  that  there  was  neither 
heaven  nor  hell.  Also  he  said  he  believed  that  man  had 
no  soul,  and  that  for  his  own  part  ho  would  sell  his  soul 
to  any  that  would  liuy  it.  Then  did  one  of  his  com- 
panions buy  it  of  him  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and  presently 
the  devil,  in  man's  shape,  bought  it  of  that  man  again  at 
the  same  price ;  and  so  in  the  presence  of  them  all  laid 
hold  of  the  soul-seller,  imd  carried  him  away  through  the 
air  so  that  he  was  no  more  heard  of.' 

Again: 

'  There  was  one  at  Salisbury  drinking  and  caroasing 
at  a  tavern,  and  iie  drank  a  health  to  the  devil,  saying 
that  if  the  devil  woidd  not  come  and  pledge  him,  he  could 
not  believe  that  there  was  either  God  or  devil.  Where- 
upon his  companions,  stricken  with  feai-,  hastened  out  of 
the  i-oom,  and  presently  after,  hearing  a  hideous  noise 
and  smelling  a  stinking  savour,  the  vintner  ran  into  the 
chamber,  and  coming  in  he  misled  his  guest,  and  found 
the  window  broken,  the  iron  bars  in  it  bowed  and  all 
bloody,  but  the  man  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.' 

These  visitations  were  answers  to  a  direct  challenge  of 
the  evil  spirit's  existenoe,  and  were  thus  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  But  no  devil  came  for  Mr.  Badman.  He 
clung  to  his  unfortunate  neglected  wife,  '  She  became 
his  deal'  wife,  his  godly  wife,  his  honest  wife,  his  duck, 
his  dear  and  all.'  He  thought  he  was  dying,  and  bell 
an<l  all  its  horrors  rose  up  before  him.  '  Fear  was  in  his 
face,  and  in  his  toesings  to  and  fit)  he  would  often  say 
I  am  undone,  I  am  undone,  my  vile  life  hath  undone  m«.' 
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AthmHm  di<l  not  help  him.  It  never  helped  ftnyone  in 
auch  extremities  Mr.  Wiseman  said ;  as  he  had  known 
is  another  instance  : — 

'  There  waa  a  man  dwelt  about  twelve  miles  off  from 
us,'  he  said,  '  that  had  so  trained  up  himself  in  hiK  Athe- 
istical notions,  that  at  last  he  attempted  to  write  a  book 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  think  it  was  not  printed.  Well,  after  many 
days  God  struck  him  with  sickness  whereof  he  died.  So 
being  sick,  and  musing  of  his  former  doings,  the  book 
tliat  he  had  written  tore  his  conscience  as  a  lion  would 
tear  a  kid.  Some  of  my  friends  went  to  see  him,  and  as 
they  were  in  his  chamber  one  day  he  hastily  called  for 
pen  and  ink  and  paper,  which,  when  it  was  given  to  him, 
he  took  it  and  writ  to  this  pmTJOse.  "  I  such  an  one  in 
such  a  town  must  go  to  hell  fire  for  writing  a  book  against 
Jesus  Christ."  He  would  have  leaped  out  of  the  window 
to  have  killed  himBelf,  but  was  by  them  prevented  of  that, 
80  he  died  in  his  bed  by  such  a  death  as  it  was.' 

Badman  seemed  equally  miserable.  But  death-bed 
repentances,  as  Biinyan  senaibly  said,  were  seldom  of 
more  value  than  '  the  howling  of  a  dog.'  The  broken 
leg  waa  set  again.  The  pain  of  body  went,  and  with  it 
the  pain  of  mind.  He  was  assisted  out  of  his  un- 
easiness, says  Bunyan,  with  a  characteristic  Kit  at  the 
scientific  views  then  coming  into  fashion,  '  by  liis  doctor,' 
who  told  him  that  his  alarms  had  come  '  from  an  aiTection 
of  the  brain,  caused  by  want  of  sleep ; '  '  they  were 
nothing  but  vapours  and  the  effects  of  his  distemper.' 
He  gathered  his  spirits  together,  and  became  the  old  man 
once  more.  His  jxwr  wife,  who  had  believed  him  peni- 
tent, broke  her  heart,  and  died  of  the  disappointment. 
The  husband  gave  himself  up  to  loose  connections  with 
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aljando&ed  women,  one  of  whom  peninaded  him  one  day, 
when  he  was  drunk,  to  make  her  a  promise  of  marriage, 
and  she  held  him  to  his  word.  Then  retribution  came 
upon  him,  with  the  coarse,  commonplace,  3'et  rigid  justice 
which  fact  really  deals  out.  The  second  bad  wife  avenged 
the  wrongs  of  the  first  innocent  wife.  He  was  mated 
with  a  companion  '  who  could  fit  liim  with  cursing  and 
swearing,  give  him  oath  for  oath,  and  cui-se  for  cui'se. 
They  would  fight  and  fly  at  each  other  like  cat  and  dog.' 
In  this  condition — for  Bunyan,  before  sending  his  hero  to 
his  account,  gave  him  a  protracted  spell  of  earthly  dis- 
comforts— they  lived  sixteen  years  together.  Fortune, 
who  had  so  long  fnvoui«d  his  speculations,  turned  her 
back  upon  liim.  Between  them  they  '  sinned  all  his 
wealth  iiway,'  and  iit  Inst  parteil  '  as  poor  as  howlets.' 

Then  came  the  end.  Badman  was  stiil  in  middle  life, 
and  had  iiiitiii-ally  a  ]>owerful  constitution  ;  hut  his  '  cups 
and  his  queans'  had  undermined  his  strength.  Dropsy 
came,  and  gout,  with  worse  in  his  Iwwels,  and  '  on  the 
top  of  them  nil,  as  the  captain  of  the  men  of  death  that 
came  to  take  hitn  away,'  consumption.  Bunyan  was  a 
true  artist,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rules,  and 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  an  artist  at  all.  He  was  not 
to  1x1  tempted  into  spoiling  a  natural  story  with  the 
iiielodramntic  hoiTora  of  a  sinner's  deathlied.  He  had  let 
his  victim  '  how! '  in  the  usual  way,  when  he  meant  him 
to  recover.  He  had  now  .simply  to  contluct  him  to  the 
gatt)  of  the  place  where  he  was  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  iniquitifs.  It  was  enough  to  liring  him  thither  still 
impenitent,  with  the  grave  solemnity  with  which  a  felon 
is  taken  to  execution. 

'  Aa  his  life  was  full  of  sin,'  says  Mr.  Wiseman,  '  so 
bis  death  was  without  repentaiu«.     Ue  had  not,  in  all 
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the  time  of  his  sicknesa,  a  sight  and  a  sense  of  his  sins; 
hut  was  as  inuch  at  quiet  as  if  he  had  never  sinned  in  his 
life :  he  was  as  soc-ure  as  if  lie  had  Iteen  sinless  as  on 
angel.  When  he  drew  near  his  end,  thei-*'  was  no  more 
alteration  in  him  than  what  was  m.ule  by  his  disease 
u|)on  his  l>ody.  He  was  the  .selfsame  Mr.  Fiiidman  still, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  condition,  and  that  to  the  wiy 
day  of  hi.s  death  and  the  moment  in  which  he  died. 
There  seemed  not  to  be  in  it  to  the  stonders  hy  sn  much 
as  a  strong  .stniggle  of  nature.  He  died  like  a  lamb,  or, 
as  men  call  it,  like  a  chrisom  child,  quietly  and  without 
fear.' 

To  which  end  of  Mr.  Bad  man  Bunyan  attaches  the 
following  remarks  ;  '  If  a  wicked  man,  if  a  man  who  has 
lived  all  his  days  in  notoiious  sin,  dies  quietly,  his  quiet 
dying  is  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  liis  Ijeing  saved  that 
it  is  an  incontestable  pixiof  of  his  diuniiation.  Nu  man 
can  l>e  saved  except  he  rei)ent8 ;  nor  can  lie  repent  that 
knows  not  that  he  is  a  sinner  :  and  he  that  know.s  him- 
self to  be  a  sinner  will,  I  warrtmt  him,  be  molested  for 
his  knowledge  liefore  he  can  die  quietly.  I  am  no  ad- 
mirer of  sick-bed  rejjeutance ;  for  I  think  verily  it  is 
seldom  good  for  anything.  But  I  see  that  he  that  hath 
lived  in  sin  and  pififaneness  all  hi.s  days,  as  Badinan  did, 
and  yet  shall  die  quietly,  that  is,  without  repentance  steps 
in  between  his  life  and  hLs  death,  is  assuredly  gone  to 
hell.  When  God  would  show  tiie  greatness  of  his  anger 
against  sin  and  sinners  in  one  word.  He  saith,  Let  them 
alone  !  Let  them  alone — that  is,  disturb  them  not. 
I^et  them  go  on  without  control.  Let  the  devil  enjoy 
them  ])eacealily.  Let  him  carry  them  out  of  the  world 
uneim  verted  quietly.  This  is  the  sorest  of  judgments.  I 
do  not  say  that  nil  wicked  men  that  are  molested  at  their 
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death  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  fear  of  hell  do  therefore  go 
to  heaven  ;  for  some  are  made  to  see  and  ore  left  to  despair. 
But  I  say  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  a  man's  damnBtion 
than  to  die  quietly  after  a  sinful  life,  than  to  ain  and  die 
with  a  heart  that  cannot  repent.  Tlie  opinion,  therefore, 
of  the  common  people  of  this  krod  of  death  Ls  frivolouB 
and  vain.' 

So  ends  this  very  remarkable  story.  It  is  extremely 
interesting,  merely  as  a  picture  of  vulgar  EDglish  life  in 
a  provincial  town  such  as  Bedford  waa  when  fiunyan 
lived  there.  The  drawing  is  so  good,  the  details  so 
minute,  the  conception  so  unexaggerated,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  heUeve  that  we  must  have  a  real  history 
before  us.  But  such  a  supposition  is  only  a  compliment  to 
the  skill  of  the  composer.  Bunyan's  inventive  fiiculty 
was  a  spring  that  never  ran  dry.  He  had  a  manner,  as 
I  said,  like  De  Foe's,  of  creating  the  illusion  that  we  are 
reading  realities,  by  little  touches  such  as  '  I  do  not 
know,'  '  He  did  not  tell  me  this,'  or  the  needless  intro- 
duction of  particulars  irrelevant  to  the  general  plot  such 
H8  we  always  stumble  on  in  life,  and  writere  of  fiction 
usually  omit.  Bunyan  was  never  prosecuted  for  libel  by 
♦  Badman's '  relations,  and  the  character  is  the  oon-espoud- 
ing  contra-it  to  Christian  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  the 
pilgrim's  journey  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
other  place.  Throughout  we  are  on  the  solid  earth, 
amidst  real  experiences.  No  demand  is  made  on  our 
credulity  by  Providential  interpositions,  except  in  the  in- 
tercalated anecdotes  which  do  not  touch  the  story  iteelf. 
The  wicked  man's  career  is  not  brought  to  the  abrupt 
or  sensational  issues  so  much  in  favour  with  ordinary  di- 
dactic tale-writers.  Such  issues  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule,  and  the  edifying  story  loses  its  effect  when  the 
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render  turns  from  it  to  actual  life,  and  perceives  that  the 
majority  are  not  punished  in  any  such  way.  Bunyan  con- 
ceals nothing,  assumes  nothing,  and  exaggerat<>s  nothing. 
He  makes  lus  l>ad  man  sharp  and  shrewd.  He  allows 
iibii.r]>ness  and  shrewdness  to  liring  htm  the  rewards  which 
eucb  qualities  in  fact  command.  Bndman  is  successful, 
he  is  jxjwerful ;  he  enjoj-s  all  the  ploa^^ures  which  money 
can  buy  ;  his  bad  wife  helps  him  to  ruin,  Imt  otherwise 
he  ia  not  unhapjiy,  and  he  dies  in  peace.  Bunyan  has 
made  him  a  bruto,  becaui«  such  men  do  lieconie  brutes. 
It  is  the  real  punishment  of  brutal  aiul  selfish  habits. 
Then)  the  fipuro  stands ;  a  picture  of  a  man  in  tlie  rank 
of  Enj;Ush  life  with  which  Bunyan  was  most  familiar, 
tnivelling  along  the  pnmrose  path  to  the  overlafiting 
bonfire,  as  the  way  to  Eminanuora  lifliid  w!i«  through 
the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shatlow  of 
D«ith.  Pleasures  are  to  be  found  among  the  pinniroses, 
Buph  pleasures  as  a  brute  can  be  gratified  by.  Yet  the 
reader  feels  that  even  if  there  wa.s  no  boniirc,  he  would 
still  prefer  to  be  with  Christian. 


CHAPTER    Tl'II. 

THE   BOLT  VAB. 

The  KU]iflrnatura]  has  been  Bucoessfiilly  repi'eaented  in 
poc'try,  painting,  or  sculpture,  only  at  particular  periods 
of  human  histor}',  and  under  peculiar  mental  conditions. 
The  oi-tiflt  miiat  himself  believe  in  the  sapematural,  or 
liis  description  of  it  will  be  a  sham,  without  dignity  and 
■without  cn^ilibility.  He  must  feel  himself  able  at  the 
same  time  to  treat  the  subject  which  he  selects  with 
freedom,  throwing  liis  own  mind  boldly  into  it,  or  he 
will  ju^ucc,  at  Ijest,  the  hard  and  stiff  forms  of  literal 
tradition.  When  Benvenuto  Cellini  wa.^  preparing  to 
make  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  declares  gravely  that 
Our  Lady  ap[>eared  to  him  that  he  might  know  what  she 
was  like;  and  so  real  was  the  appai'ition  that  for  many 
months  after,  he  says  that  his  friends  when  the  room  was 
dark  could  see  a  faint  aiti-eole  about  lus  head.  Yet  Ben- 
venuto worked  as  if  his  own  brain  was  pai-tlj-  the  author 
of  what  he  produced,  and,  like  other  contempora  ry  artieta, 
used  his  mistres-ses  for  liis  models,  and  was  no  servile 
copyist  of  phnntonis  seen  in  vision*.  There  is  a  truth  of 
the  imagination,  and  tliei-e  is  a  truth  of  fact,  religion 
hovering  between  them,  translating  one  into  the  other, 
turning  natural  ])henomcna  into  the  activity  of  personnl 
beings ;  or  giving  earthly  mimos  and  habitations  to  mer« 
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crefttures  of  fancy.  Imagination  creates  a  mythology. 
The  priest  takes  it  and  fashions  out  of  it  a  theology,  ft 
ritual,  or  a  sacred  histoiy.  So  long  as  the  priest  can 
convince  the  world  that  he  is  dealing  with  litei-al  facts, 
he  holds  i-ensou  prisoner,  and  imagination  is  his  servant. 
In  the  twilight  when  dawn  is  coming  near  but  has  not 
yet  come ;  when  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  legend  is 
felt,  though  not  intelligently  discerned;  imagination  is 
the  fo-st  to  i-esume  its  liberty ;  it  takes  possession  of 
its  own  inheritance,  it  dreams  of  its  gods  and  demi-gods, 
as  Benvenuto  dreamt  of  the  Vii-gin,  and  it  re-sliapea 
the  priest's  traditions  in  noble  and  beautiful  forms. 
Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists  would  not  have  dared 
to  bring  the  gods  ujwn  the  stage  so  freely,  bad  tliey  lie- 
lieved  Zeus  and  Ajwllo  were  living  persons,  like  the  man 
ui  the  next  street,  who  might  call  the  poet  to  account  for 
what  they  were  made  to  do  and  say  ;  but  neithei',  on  the 
other  hand,  could  they  liave  been  actively  conscious  that 
Zeus  and  Apollo  wei-e  phantoms,  which  had  no  existence, 
except  in  their  owii  hraius. 

Tlie  condition  is  extremely  peciiliar.  It  can  exist  only 
in  certain  epochs,  and  iu  its  nature  is  necessarily  transi- 
tory. Whei-e  belief  is  consciovisly  gone  the  artist  has  no 
reverence  for  his  work,  and  therefore  can  inspire  none.  The 
greatest  genius  in  the  world  could  not  reproduce  another 
Athene  like  that  of  Phidiaa.  But  neither  must  the  belief 
Ix)  too  complete.  The  ix>et's  tongue  stjimmers  when  he 
would  biing  lyings  before  us  who,  thougii  invisible,  are 
awful  pei-sonal  existences,  in  whose  8tui*eudou8  presence 
we  one  day  exjject  to  stand.  As  long  ns  the  conviction 
survives  that  lie  is  dealing  with  literal  truths,  he  Ls  safe 
only  while  lie  follows  with  shoeless  feet  the  letter  of  the 
tradition.     He  dares  not  step  beyond,  lest  he  degiude  the 
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Infinite  to  the  hnman  level,  and  if  he  ia  wise  he  prefers 
to  content  himself  with  humbler  subjects.  A  Christian 
artist  can  repi'esent  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  becanse  He  was 
a  man,  and  because  the  details  of  the  Coepel  history  leave 
room  for  the  imagination  to  work.  To  represent  Christ 
ns  the  Etoniftl  Son  in  heaven,  to  bring  before  us  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  couaultiug,  planning,  and  reasoning, 
to  take  ua  into  their  everlasting  Council  Chamber,  as 
Homer  tiikes  us  into  Olympus,  will  be  possible  only  when 
Ciliriatianity  cea.ses  to  be  i-egarded  as  a  history  of  true  facts. 
Till  then  it  is  a  tresjxiss  beyond  the  pemiittod  limits, 
and  revolts  us  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  result.  Either 
the  artint  fails  altogether  by  attempting  the  impossible, 
or  those  whom  he  addrestves  are  themselves  intellectually 
injured  by  an  unreal  treatment  of  truths  hitherto  sacred. 
They  confound  the  representation  witii  its  object,  and 
regard  the  whole  of  it  as  unreal  together. 

These  observations  apply  most  immediately  to  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  and  are  meant  to  explain  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  it.  Mikon  himself  was  only  partially  enian- 
cipatod  from  the  Ixindage  of  the  letter;  half  in  earth, 
half  '  pawing  to  get  free '  like  lus  own  lion.  The  war 
in  heaven,  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels,  the  horrid  splen- 
doui-sof  Pandemonium  seem  legitimate  subjects  for  Chris- 
tian poetry.  Thoy  stand  for  something  which  we  regard 
as  real,  yet  we  are  not  bound  to  any  actual  opinions  about 
them.  Satan  him  no  claim  on  reverential  abstinence ; 
and  Pararfise  and  the  Fall  of  Man  are  perhajK  suffi- 
ciently mythic  to  permit  poets  to  take  certain  lilicrties 
with  them.  But  even  so  far  Milton  has  not  entirely 
succeeded.  His  wars  of  the  angels  are  shadowy.  They 
have  no  substance  like  the  battles  of  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans, or  C«utuui-:i  and  Lii)>itbs :  and  Satnn  could  not  be 
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made  interesting  without  touches  of  a  nobler  nature,  that 
is,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  Satan  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.    But  this  is  not  his  worst.     When  we  are  carried 
up  into  heaven  an<l  hear  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  con- 
versing on  the  mischiefs  which  have  crept  into  the  uni- 
verse, and  planning  remedies  and  schemes  of  salvation 
like   Puritan    divines,    we    turn   away   increilulous  and 
raaentful.     Tlieologians  may  fonu  such  theories  for  them- 
■elvee,   if  not  wisely,  yet  witliout  offence.      They  may 
study  the  world  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  the  light 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  book  which  they  call 
the  Won!  of  God.    They  may  form  their  conclusions,  in- 
vent their   schemes  of  doctrine,  and  commend  to  their 
flocks  the  interpretation  of  the  mystery  at  which  they 
have  arrived.     The  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomers  were  imijei-foct  hypotheses,  but   they  were 
8tag«8  on  wliich  the  mind  oould  rest  for  a  more  complete 
examination  of  the  celestial   phenomena.      But  the   poet 
does  not  offer  us  phrase-s  and  formulas ;  he  presents  to  us 
personalities  living   and  active,  influenced  by  emotions 
and  reasoning  from  premises;  and  when  the   uiilLmite<l 
and  incomprehensiljle  Being  whose  attributes  are  infinite, 
of  whom  from  the  inadequacy  of  our  ideas  we  can  only 
speak  in  negatives,  is  brought  on  the  stage  to  talk  like 
an  ordinary  man,  we  feel  that  Milton  ha.s  mistaken  the 
necessary  limits  of  his  art. 

When  Faust  claims  affinity  with  the  Erdgeist,  the 
spirit  tells  him  to  seek  affinities  with  beings  which  be 
can  comprehend.  Tlie  commandment  which  forbade  the 
repi^eeentation  of  CJod  in  a  bodily  form,  forbids  the  poet 
equally  to  make  Ood  describe  his  feelings  and  his  pur- 
poses. Where  the  poet  would  create  a  character  he  njust 
himself  oom^titsheud  it  first  to  its  inmost  fibre.     Lie  can- 
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not  comprehend  his  own  Ci-eator.  Admire  as  we  may 
'  Paradise  Lost ; '  try  as  we  may  to  admire  '  Paradise 
Regained ; '  acknowledge  as  we  must  the  splendour  of  the 
imagery  and  tlie  stately  march  of  the  verse  ;  there  comest 
upon  us  irresistibly  a  sense  of  the  imfitness  of  the  sub- 
ject for  Milton's  treatment  of  it.  If  the  story  which  he 
tells  us  is  true,  it  is  too  momentous  to  be  played  with  in 
poetry.  We  prefer  to  hear  it  in  plain  prose,  with  a. 
minimimi  of  ornament  and  the  utmost  po-ssiljle  precision 
of  Ht*itement.  Miltou  himself  bad  not  arrived  at  thinking 
it  to  bo  a  legend,  a  fiction  like  the  Greek  Mythology 
His  poem  falls  between  two  modes  of  treatment  and  two 
conceptions  of  truth  ;  we  wonder,  we  recite,  we  applaud, 
but  something  comes  in  between  our  minds  and  a  full 
enjoyment,  and  it  will  not  satisfy  us  better  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  '  The  Holy  War '  of  Bun- 
yan.  It  is  as  I  said,  a  people's  version  of  the  same  series 
of  subjects — the  creation  of  man,  the  fall  of  man,  his 
redemption,  his  ingratitude,  his  lapse,  and  again  his 
restoration.  The  chief  figures  are  the  same,  the  action 
is  the  same,  though  more  varied  and  complicated,  and 
the  general  effect  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  .same  cause. 
Prose  is  less  ambitious  than  poetry.  There  is  an  absence 
of  attempts  at  grand  effects.  There  is  no  effort  after 
sublimity,  and  there  is  consequently  a  lighter  sense  of 
incongruity  in  the  failure  to  raich  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  greater  fulness  of  detail  so  characteristic  of 
BunvHn's  manner ;  and  fiilness  of  detail  on  a  theme  so  far 
beyond  our  miderst&nding  is  as  dangerous  as  vague  gran- 
diloquence. In  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  we  are  among 
genuine  human  beings.  The  reader  knows  the  road 
too  well  which  (Jliristian  fulluwa,    He  has  struggled  with 
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him  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  He  has  shuddered  with 
him  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  He  has 
groaned  with  him  in  the  dungeons  of  Doubting  Castle. 
He  has  encountere<l  on  his  journey  the  Kame  fellow- 
travollera.  Who  does  not  know  Mi-.  Pliable,  Mr.  Ob- 
stinate, Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  and  all 
the  rest  ?  They  we  repi'esentative  realities,  fli-sh  of  our 
Beah  and  bone  of  our  Iwne.  '  If  we  prick  them  they 
bleed,  if  we  tickle  them  they  laugh,'  or  they  make  us  laugh. 
'  Tliey  are  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  whiter  and 
summer '  as  we  are.  But  the  actors  in  •  The  Holy 
War '  are  pai-ta  of  men — special  virtues,  8}>ecial  vices : 
allegories  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  which  all  Bun^im's 
genius  can  only  occasionally  .iul)stiintiate  into  pi.n'sous. 
Tlie  plot  of  '  Tlie  Pilgrim's  Progi'ess  '  i.s  simple.  '  The  Holy 
War'  is  pi-olonged through  endless  ^-icissituiles,  with  a 
doubtful  issue  after  all,  and  the  incompi-ehen.^ibility  of 
the  Bf  ing  who  allows  Satan  to  defy  him  sn  long  and  so 
Buccossfully  is  unpleasantly  and  harahly  brought  home  to 
us.  True  it  is  bo  in  life.  Evil  remains  after  all  that  has 
been  done  for  us.  But  life  is  coiifesswUy  a  mystery.  '  The 
Holy  War '  professes  to  interpret  the  mystery,  and  only 
Instates  the  problem  in  a  more  elaborate  form.  Man 
Friday  on  reading  it  would  have  asked  even  moi-e  em- 
phatically, '  Why  God  not  kill  the  Devil  ? '  and  Rubiiigon 
Crusoe  would  have  found  no  assistance  in  answering  him. 
For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  agree  with  Macaulay  in 
thinking  that  if  there  had  been  no  '  Pilgiim's  Progress,' 
'  Tlie  Holy  War'  would  have  been  the  first  of  religions 
allegories.  We  ma}»  admire  the  workmimsliip,  but  the 
same  undefined  sense  of  unreality  which  pursues  us 
through  Milton's  epic  would  have  interfered  equally  with 
the  acceptance  of  tliis.     The  cjuestiou  to  as  is  if  the  facta 
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are  true.     If  true  they   require  no  all^ories   to   touch 
either  our  hearts  or  our  intellects. 

'  The  Holy  War '  would  have  entitled  Banyan  to  a 
place  among  the  masters  of  English  literature.  It  would 
never  liave  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  every 
English-speaking  family  ou  the  globe. 

Tlie  Btory  which  I  shall  try  to  tell  in  an  abridged 
form  is  introduced  by  a  short  prefatory  poem.  Works 
of  fiincy,  Bunyau  telb*  us,  are  of  many  sorts,  according 
to  the  author's  humour.  For  himself  he  says  to  hia 
reader  : 

I  have  something  else  to  do 

Than  write  vain  stories  thus  to  trouble  yon. 

Wliat  here  I  say  some  men  do  know  too  well ; 

They  can  with  tears  and  joy  the  story  tell. 

Tlie  town  of  Mansoul  is  well  known  to  many. 

Nor  are  her  troubles  doubled  of  by  any 

That  are  acquainted  with  those  histories 

That  Mansoul  and  hci  wars  anatomize. 

Then  lend  thine  ears  to  what  I  do  relate 
Touchint;  the  town  of  Mansoul  and  her  state, 
How  she  was  lost,  took  captive,  made  a  slave, 
And  how  against  him  set  that  should  her  save. 
Yea,  how  by  hostile  ways  she  did  oppose 
Her  Lord  and  with  liisi  enemy  did  close. 
For  they  are  true  ;  he  that  will  them  deny 
Must  needs  the  best  of  records  vilify. 

For  my  part,  I  myself  was  in  the  town 

Both  when  'twas  set  up  and  when  pulline  down, 

I  saw  Diabolus  in  his  possession, 

And  Mansoul  also  under  his  oppression  ; 

Yea  I  was  there  when  she  him  owned  for  Lord, 

And  to  him  did  submit  with  one  accord. 


When  Mansonl  trampled  upon  things  divine. 
And  wallowed  in  tilth  as  doth  a  swine. 
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When  she  betook  herself  unto  his  arms, 
Fonght  her  Emmanuel,  despised  his  charms; 
Then  was  I  there  and  did  rejoice  to  see 
Diabolos  and  Maneoiil  so  agree. 

Let  no  man  coont  me  then  a  fable  maker. 
Nor  moke  my  name  or  credit  a  partaker 
Of  their  derision.     Wliat  is  here  in  view 
Of  mine  own  knowledge  I  dare  say  is  tme. 

At  setting  out  we  are  introduced  into  the  famotta  con- 
tinent of  '  Universe,'  a  large  and  spacious  country  lying 
between  the  two  polea — '  the  people  of  it  not  all  of  one 
complexion  nor  yet  of  one  language,  mode  or  way  of 
religion ;  but  differing  as  much  as  the  ptanota  them- 
selves, some  right,  some  wrong,  even  as  it  may  hapi>en  to 
be.' 

In  this  country  of  '  Univei-se '  wa-s  a  fair  and  delicate 
town  and  corporation  called  '  Monsoul,'  a  town  for  its 
biiildinjT  so  curious,  for  its  situation  so  commodious,  for 
its  privii^es  so  advantageous,  that  with  reference  to  its 
original  (state)  there  was  not  its  equal  under  heaven, 
Tlie  first  founder  was  Shaddai,  who  built  it  for  hia  own 
delight.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  was  a  famous  and 
stately  palace  which  Shaddai  intended  for  himself.'  He 
hud  no  intention  of  allowing  strangers  to  intrude  there. 
And  the  peculiarity  of  the  place  was  tluit  the  walls  of 
Mansoul '  could  never  be  broken  down  or  hurt  unless 
the  townsmen  consented.  Mansoul  bad  five  gates  which 
in  like  manner  could  only  bo  forced  if  tlioMe  within 
allowed  it.  These  gates  were  Eargate,  Eyegate,  Mouth- 
gate,  Nosegate,  and  Feelgate.     Thus  providfd,  Mansoul 

■  Bunyan  says  in  a  mar^nal  note,  that  by  this  palace  he 
meanx  the  heart. 
'  The  body. 
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was  at  first  all  that  its  founder  could  desire.  It  had  the 
moot  excellent  laws  in  the  world.  There  was  not  a  rogue 
or  a  rascal  inside  its  whole  precincts.  The  inhabitants 
were  all  true  men. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  giant  named  DiaboluB — 
king  of  the  blacks  or  negroea,  as  Banyan  notioeablj  oalk 
them — the  negroes  standing  for  siuners  or  fallen  angela. 
Diabolus  had  once  been  a  serviuxt  of  Shaddai,  one  of  the 
chief  in  his  territories.  Pride  and  ambition  had  led  him 
to  aspire  to  the  crown  which  waa  settled  on  Sbaddai'a 
Son.  He  had  formed  a  conspiracy  and  planned  a  revolu- 
tion. Hhaddai  imd  his  Son,  '  being  all  eye,'  easily  de- 
tected the  plot.  Diabolus  and  hi*!  crew  were  bound 
in  chains,  banished,  and  thrown  into  a  pit,  there  to 
'  abide  for  ever.'  This  was  their  sentence ;  but  out  of 
the  pit,  in  spite  of  it,  they  in  some  way  contrived  to 
escape.  They  ranged  about  full  of  malice  against  Sliaddai, 
and  looking  for  means  to  injure  him.  They  came  at  last 
on  Mansoul.  They  determined  to  take  it,  and  called  a 
council  to  consider  how  it  could  best  be  done.  Diabolus 
was  aware  of  the  condition  that  no  one  could  enter  with- 
out tlie  inhabitants'  consent.  Alecto,  Apollyon,  Beel- 
zebub, Lucifer  (Pagan  and  ChrLstian  demons  intermixed 
indifferently)  gave  their  sevei-al  opinions.  Diabolus  at 
length  at  Lucifer's  suggestion  decided  to  assume  the  .shape 
of  one  of  the  creatures  over  which  Man-soul  hud  dominion  ; 
and  he  selected  ns  the  fittest  that  of  a  snake,  which  at  th&t 
time  was  in  great  favour  with  the  people  as  both  harmless 
and  wise. 

The  population  of  I^Iansoul  were  simple,  innocent  folks 
who  believed  everything  that  was  said  to  them.  Force, 
however,  might  be  nocossary  as  well  as  cunning,  and  the 
Tisiphone,  a  fury  of  the  Lakes,  was  required  to  asjast. 
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The  attempt  was  to  he  made  at  Eargate.  A  certain 
Captain  Ke»istanoe  waa  in  charge  of  this  gate,  whom 
Diabolus  feared  more  than  any  one  in  the  place.  I^iphone 
waa  to  shoot  him. 

The  plauB  being  all  ki(i,  Diabolus  in  hifi  snake's  dress 
approached  the  wall,  aocumpanied  by  one  '  Dl  Pause,'  a 
famous  oiutor,  the  Fury  following  behind,  He  asked 
for  a  parley  with  the  lieads  of  the  town.  Captain 
Resistance,  two  of  the  gi«it  nobles,  Lord  '  Innocent,'  and 
Lord  '  Will  ))e  Will,'  with  Mr.  Conscience,  the  Recorder, 
and  Lord  Underetanding,  the  Lord  Mayor,  came  to  the 
gate  to  Kee  what  he  wanted.  Lord  '  Will  be  Will '  plaj'S 
a  prominent  part  in  the  drama  Iwth  for  good  and  evil. 
He  is  neither  Fit*  Will,  nor  Wilfulness,  nor  Inclination, 
but  the  quality  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians 
agree  in  describing  as  '  the  Will.'  '  The  Will '  simply — a 
subtle  something  of  great  importance ;  bat  what  it  ia 
they  have  never  l«en  able  to  explain. 

Lord  Will  be  Will  inquired  Diabolus's  business.  Dia- 
tolus,  '  meek  as  a  lamb,'  .said  he  wits  a  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  had  observed  with  distress  that  they  were  living  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  he  wished  to  help  them  to  be  free. 
Shaddiii  was  no  dtmbt  a  great  prince,  but  he  was  an 
arbitrary  despot.  There  was  no  liberty  where  the  laws 
were  uni-easonnble,  and  Shaddai's  laws  were  the  reverse 
of  reasonable.  Tliey  had  a  fruit  growing  among  them, 
in  Mansoul,  which  they  had  but  to  eat  to  become  wise. 
Knowledge  was  well  known  to  be  the  best  of  possessions. 
Knowledge  was  freedom ;  igncntince  was  bondage ;  and 
yet  Shaddai  had  forbidden  them  to  touch  this  precious 
fruit 

At  that  moment  Captain  Resistance  fell  deail,  pierced 
by  an  arrow  from  Tiaiplioue,     lU  Pause  made  a  flowing 
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speech,  in  the  midst  of  wliicL  Lord  Innocent  fell  also, 
either  thi-ough  ii  l>low  from  Diabolus,  or  '  overpowered  by 
the  stinking  breath  of  the  old  villain  111  Pause.'  The 
people  tlew  upon  thBapple  tree ;  Eargatc  and  Eyegate  were 
thrown  o[>en,  and  Diabolus  was  invited  to  come  in  ;  when 
at  once  he  bt^came  King  uf  Mansoul  and  established  him- 
self in  the  castle.' 

The  magistrates  were  immediately  changed.  Lord 
Understanding  ceaseti  to  be  JjOi-d  Mayor.  Mr.  Conscience 
w;iii  no  longer  left  as  Itecorder.  Bialnlus  built  up  a  wall 
in  front  of  Jjord  Unilerstanding'a  palace,  and  shut  off  the 
light,  '  so  that  till  Mansoul  was  delivered  the  old  Lord 
Mayor  was  rather  an  impediment  than  an  advantage  to  that 
fjvmous  town.'  Diabolus  tried  long  to  bring  '  Conscience' 
over  to  his  side,  but  never  quite  succecdeiJ,  The  Kecoi'der 
became  greatly  corrupted,  but  he  could  not  be  prevented 
from  now  and  then  remembei-ing  Shaddai ;  and  when  the 
fit  was  on  him  he  would  shake  the  town  with  his  ex- 
clamations. Diftbolu-s  therefore  had  to  try  other  methods 
with  him.  '  He  had  a  way  to  make  the  old  gentleman 
when  he  waa  merry  unsay  and  deny  what  in  his  fits  he 
had  affirme<l,  and  this  was  the  next  way  to  make  him 
ridiculous  and  to  cause  that  no  man  should  regard  him.' 
To  make  all  Kccure  Diabolus  often  said,  'Oh,  Mansoul, 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  old  gentleman's  rage 
and  the  rattle  of  his  high  thundering  words,  you  hear 
nothing  of  Shaddai  himself.'  The  Recorder  liad  pretended 
that  the  voice  of  the  Lord  v/aa  speaking  in  him.  Had 
thi.s  been  so,  Diabolus  argued  that  the  Lord  would  have 
dune  more  than  .speak.  '  Shaddai,'  he  said,  '  valued  not 
the  lass  nor  the  rebellion  of  Man.soul,  nor  would  he 
trouble  himself  with  calling  his  town  to  a  reckoning.' 
'  The  heart. 
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In  this  way  the  Recorder  camo  to  be  gi^nei'ally  hated, 
and  more  than  once  the  people  would  have  deati-oyed  him. 
Happily  his  house  was  a  ca«tle  near  the  waterworks. 
When  the  rabble  pursut«d  him.  he  would  pull  up  the 
sluicBB,'  let  in  the  Hood,  mid  drown  all  alx)ut  him. 

Lord  Will  be  Will,  on  the  other  hand,  'as  bigh  bom 
as  any  in  Mnnsotil,'  became  DiuboUis's  pi'iiidpal  minister. 
He  had  been  the  first  to  propot*  .idmitting  Diiibolus,  and 
he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Castle,  Governor  of  the  Wall, 
and  Kooper  of  the  Gates.  Will  he  Will  had  a  clerk 
named  Mr.  Mind,  a  man  every  way  like  lus  master,  and 
Mansoul  was  thus  brought  '  under  the  lusts'  of  Will  and 
Intellect.  Mr.  Mind  had  in  his  house  soniu  old  rent  and 
torn  pai-chments  of  the  law  of  Shaddai.  Tbn  Recorder 
had  some  more  in  his  study  ;  but  to  these  Will  Ixs  Will 
paid  no  attention,  and  surrounded  himself  with  officials 
who  were  all  in  Diabolus's  interest.  He  had  as  deputy 
one  Mr.  Affection,  *  much  debauched  in  his  principle*,  so 
that  he  was  calle<l  Vile  Affection.'  Vile  Affection  married 
Mr.  Mind's  daughter.  Carnal  Lust,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons — Impudent,  Black  Mouth,  and  Hate  Reproof;  and 
three  daughters — Scorn  Truth,  Slight  Good,  and  Revenge. 
All  traces  of  Shaddai  were  now  swept  away.  His  image, 
which  had  stood  in  the  tnarket-place,  was  taken  down,  and 
an  artist  called  Mr.  No  Truth  was  employed  to  set  up  the 
imnge  of  Diabolus  in  place  of  it.  Lord  Lustinga — 'who 
never  savoured  good,  but  evil ' — was  chosen  for  the  new 
Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  Forget  Good  was  appoiiit«d  Recorder. 
There  wei«  new  burgesses  and  aldermen,  all  with  appro- 
priate namra,  for  which  Bunyau  was  never  at  a  loss — 
Mr.  Incredulity,  Mr.  Haughty,  Mr.  Swearing,  Mr.  Hard- 
heai-t,  Mr.  Pitiless,  Mr.  Fury,  Mr.  No  Truth,  Mr.  Stand 
'  Fears. 
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to  Lies,  Mr.  Falsepeaoe,  Mr.  DrunkennesB,  Mr.  Cheadsg, 
Mr.  Atheism,  and  another ;  thirteen  of  them  in  all.  Mr. 
Incredulity  was  the  eldest,  Mr.  Atheism  the  youngest  in 
the  company — a  shrewd  and  correct  arrangement.  Dia- 
bolus,  on  his  part,  set  to  work  to  fortify  Miin.soul.  He 
built  three  fortresses — '  The  Hold  of  Defiance  '  at  Eyegate, 
that  the  light  might  be  darkened  there ; '  '  Midnight 
Hold '  near  the  old  Castle,  to  keep  Mansoul  from  know- 
ledge of  itself ;  and  '  Sweet  Sin  Hold '  in  the  market- 
plac.«,  tliat  there  might  be  no  desire  of  good  there.  These 
strongholds  being  e8tabli^hed  and  garrisoned,  Diabolns 
thought  that  he  hod  made  his  conquest  secui-c. 

So  far  the  story  runs  on  firmly  and  clearly.  It  is 
vivid,  consistent  in  itself,  and  held  well  within  the  limits 
of  human  nature  and  experience.  But,  like  Milton,  Bunyan 
is  now,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  forced  upon  more 
perilous  ground.  He  carries  us  into  the  presence  of 
Shuddni  himself,  at  the  time  when  the  loss  of  Mansoul  was 
reported  in  heaven. 

The  king,  his  eon,  his  high  loi-ds,  his  chief  captains  and 
nobles  were  all  assembled  to  hear.  There  was  iinivei'sal 
grief,  in  which  the  kin;?  and  his  son  shared  or  rather  seemed 
to  share — for  at  once  the  drama  of  the  Fall  of  mankind  lie- 
oomes  no  better  than  a  Mystery  Play.  '  Shaddai  and  his 
son  had  foreseen  it  all  long  before,  and  had  providetl  for 
the  relief  of  Mansoul,  though  they  told  not  everybody 
thereof — but  because  they  would  have  a  share  in  condoling 
of  the  misery  of  Mansoul  they  did,  and  that  at  the  rate 
of  the  highest  degree,  bewail  the  losing  of  Mansoul' — 
'  thus  to  show  their  love  and  compa.ssion.' 

'  Paradise  Lost '  was  published  at  the  time  that  Bunyan 
wrote  tMs  passage.  If  he  had  not  seen  it,  the  coinddenoee 
of  treatment  are  singularly  curious.    It  is  equally  singular, 
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if  he  hail  .seen  it,  that  Milton  shoidil  not  here  at  least  have 
taught  hiiu  to  avoid  making  the  Ahuighty  into  a  stage 
wtor.  The  Father  and  Son  consult  Imw  '  to  do  what  they 
had  designed  befoi'e.'  They  decide  that  at  a  certain  time, 
whieh  they  pi-eordjiin,  the  Son,  '  a  sweet  and  comely  person,' 
shall  make  a  journey  into  the  Universe  and  lay  a  founda- 
tion there  for  Mansoul's  delivenmce.  Milton  offendjf  in 
the  scene  less  than  Biuiyan ;  but  Milton  cannot  persuaiie 
us  that  it  is  one  which  should  have  lieen  represented  by 
either  of  them.  They  nhoiilJ  have  left  '  plans  of  salva- 
tion '  to  eloquent  orators  in  the  pulpit. 

Though  tho  day  of  deliverance  hy  the  method  pi-oposed 
was  as  yet  far  off,  the  woi*  agiunst  Diahulus  was  to  be 
commenced  immediately.  The  Lord  Chief  Secretary  was 
ordered  to  put  in  writing  Slia<hlai'a  intentions,  and  cause 
them  to  be  publishetl.'  Mansoul,  it  was  annomiccd,  was 
to  be  put  into  a  better  condition  than  it  was  in  before 
Diabcilus  took  it. 

The  report  of  the  Council  in  Heaven  was  brought  to 
Diabolus,  who  took  his  measurcw  accordingly.  Lord  Will  be 
Will  stsinding  by  him  and  executing  all  his  direction.s. 
Mansoul  was  forbidden  to  read  Shaddai's  proclamation. 
Difltolua  imjiosed  a  great  oath  on  the  townspeople  never  to 
desert  him  ;  heJ*lieved  that  if  they  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  this  kind  Sha<lditi  could  not  absolve  them  from  it. 
They  '  swallowed  the  engagement  as  if  it  had  been  a  spi-at 
in  the  mouth  of  a  whale.'  Being  now  Diabolus'.s  trusty 
children,  he  gave  them  leave  '  to  do  whatever  their  appe- 
tites prompted  to  do.'  They  wouhl  thus  involve  them- 
selve.s  in  all  kind.-s  of  wickedness,  and  Shaddii's  son  '  being 
Holy '  would  l>e  less  likely  to  interest  himself  for  them. 
When  they  had  in  this  way  put  themselves,  as  Diabolua 
'  The  Soriptores. 
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hoped,  beyond  reach  of  merey,  he  informed  them  that 
Shaddai  waa  i-aiaing  an  army  to  destroy  the  town.  No 
quarter  would  be  given,  and  unless  they  defended  them- 
selves like  men  they  would  all  bo  m.ade  slaves.  Their 
spirit  lieing  roused,  he  armed  them  with  the  shield  of 
unbelief, '  calling  into  question  the  truth  of  the  Word.'  He 
gave  them  a  helmet  of  hope — '  hope  of  doing  well  at  last, 
whatever  lives  they  might  lead ' ;  for  a  breastjilate  a  heart 
as  hard  an  iron, '  most  nece«Hary  for  all  that  hated  Shaddai  ; ' 
and  another  piece  of  most  e.xcellent  armour,  '  a  drunken 
and  pmyerlesH  spirit  that  scorned  to  cry  for  mercy.'  Shad- 
dui  on  his  side  had  also  prepared  his  forces.  ITe  would 
not  as  yet  send  his  son.  The  tii-st  ex]>edition  was  to  fail 
and  wa«  meant  to  fail.  The  object  was  to  try  whether 
Mansoul  would  return  to  olx-dieuce  ;  and  yet  Shaddui 
knew  that  it  would  not  return  to  obedience.  Bunyan  was 
too  ambitious  to  explain  the  inexplicable.  Fifty  thousand 
warriors  were  collected,  all  chosen  by  Shaddai  himself. 
There  were  four  leaders — Captain  Boanerges,  Captain 
Conviction,  Captain  Judgment,  and  Captain  Execution — 
the  martial  saints,  with  wliom  Miicaulay  thinks  Bunyan 
made  sicquaintanec  whi-n  lie  sei-^-ed,  if  serve  he  did,  with 
F'airfax.  The  bejirings  on  their  bannere  were  three 
black  thundurboltfl — the  Book  of  the  Law,  wide  open, 
with  a  ilame  of  fire  burating  from  it ;  a  burning,  fiery 
furua<'e ;  and  a  fruitless  tree  with  an  axe  at  its  root. 
These  emblems  represent  the  terrors  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  covenant  of  works  which  was  not  to  prevail. 

The  captains  come  to  the  walls  of  MhiibouI,  and  sum- 
mon the  town  to  surrender.  Tlieir  words  '  beat  against 
Eargate,  but  without  force  to  break  it  open.'  The  new 
officials  answer  the  challoiiKe  with  defiance.  Lord 
Iuur<Mlulity  knows  not  by  what  right  Slmddai  invade* 
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their  ooiintry.  Ix)rd  Will  be  Will  and  Mr.  Forget  Good 
warn  them  to  be  off  before  they  rouse  Diabolus.  The 
townspeople  ling  the  bells  and  dance  on  the  walls. 
Will  be  Will  double-bars  the  gates.  Bunyan's  genius 
18  at  its  best  in  scenes  of  this  kind.  '  Old  Mr.  Prejudice, 
with  sirty  deaf  men,'  is  appointeil  to  take  charge  of 
Eargato.  At  Eargate,  too,  are  planted  two  guns,  called 
High  mind,  and  Heady,  '  cast  in  the  earth  by  fiiiilMjlua'a 
head  founder,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Puiiup.' 

Tlie  fighting  begins,  but  the  covenant  of  works  miikee 
little  progress.  Shaddai's  captains,  when  advancing  on 
MausouI,  bad  fallen  in  with  '  three  young  follows  of  pro 
mising  appearance'  who  volunteered  to  no  with  them — 
'Mr.  Tradition,  Mr.  Human  Wisdom,  and  Mr.  Man's 
Invention.'  They  were  allowed  to  join,  and  were  placed 
in  positions  of  trust,  the  captains  of  the  covenant  being 
apparently  wanting  in  diacemment.  They  wei-e  taken 
prisoners  in  the  first  skirmish,  and  immediately  changed 
sides  and  went  over  to  Biabolus.  More  battles  follow. 
The  roof  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  house  ia  beaten  in.  The 
law  is  not  wholly  ineffecttial.  Sue  of  the  AMenncn,  the 
grosser  moral  sins — Swearing,  Stand  to  Lice,  Drunken- 
ness, Cheating,  and  others — are  overcome  and  killed. 
Dialx)lus  grows  uneasy  and  loses  his  sleep.  Old  Conscience 
begins  to  talk  again.  A  jwrty  forms  in  the  town  in 
favour  of  surrender,  and  Mr.  Parley  is  sent  to  Eargate 
to  treat  for  terms.  The  spiritual  sins — False  Peace,  Un- 
belief, Haughtiness,  Atheism — are  still  unsubdued  and 
vigorous.  The  conditions  offererl  are  that  Incredulity, 
Forget  Crood,  and  Will  be  Will  shall  retain  their  oflic-es ; 
Mansoul  shall  be  continued  in  all  the  liberties  which  it  en- 
joys under  Diabolus;  and  a  further  touch  is  added  which 
shows  how  little  Bunyan  sympathised  with  inwlem  notions 
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of  the  beauty  of  self-government.  No  new  law  or 
ofEcer  shftll  have  any  power  in.  Mansoul  without  the 
people's  consent. 

Boanerges  will  agree  to  no  conditions  with  rebels. 
Incredulity  and  Will  be  Will  advise  the  people  to  stand 
by  their  rights,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  '  unlimited ' 
power.  The  war  goes  on,  and  Incredulity  is  made 
Diabolus's  universal  deputy.  Conscience  and  Under- 
standing, the  old  Recorder  and  Mayor,  raise  a  mutiny, 
and  there  is  a  fight  in  the  streets.  Conscience  is  knocked 
down  by  a  Diabolonian  called  '  Mr.  Benumming.'  Under- 
standing bad  a  nan-ow  escape  from  being  shot.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Mind,  who  hnd  come  over  to  the  Conser- 
vative side,  laid  about  bravely,  tumbleil  old  Mr.  Prejudice 
into  the  dirt,  and  kickol  liim  where  he  lay.  Even 
Will  be  Will  8eeme<l  to  he  wavering  in  his  allegiance  to 
I)iaixilu8.  '  He  smUed  and  did  not  seem  to  take  one  side 
more  than  another.'  The  rising,  however,  is  put  down 
— Understanding  and  Conscience  are  imprisoned,  and 
Mansoul  hardens  its  heart,  chiefly  'being  in  dread  of 
slavery,'  and  thinking  Iil)ei'ty  too  fine  a  thing  to  lie  sur- 
rendered. 

Shaddai's  four  captiins  find  that  they  can  do  no  mora 
The  covenant  of  works  will  not  answer.  They  send 
home  a  petition,  '  by  the  band  of  that  good  man  Mr,  Love 
to  Mansoul,'  to  beg  that  some  new  general  may  come 
to  li'Jid  them.  The  preordained  time  has  now  arrived, 
and  Emmanuel  himself  is  to  take  the  command.  He,  too, 
selects  his  captains — Credence  nnd  Good  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Innocence,  and  Patience ;  and  the  captains  have 
their  scjurres,  the  counterparts  of  themselves — Pi-omise 
and  Exj)«;tation,  Pitifid,  Hannless,  and  Sufl'er  Long. 
Emmantiol's  armour  shines  like  the  sun.     He  has  forty- 
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four  battering  rams  aud  twciity-two  slings — the  sixty- 
six  l>ooka  of  the  Bihie — each  made  of  pure  gold.  He 
throws  up  mounds  and  trenches,  and  arms  them  with  his 
rams,  five  of  the  lai-geat  being  planted  on  Mount 
Hearken,  over  iigainst  Eiirgate.  Bunyan  was  too  reverent 
to  imitate  the  Mystery  Plays,  and  introduce  a  Mount 
Calvary  with  the  central  sacrifice  upon  it.  The  sacrifice 
is  supposed  to  have  been  already  offered  elsewhere. 
Emmanuel  offers  mercy  to  Mansoul,  and  when  it  is  re- 
jected he  threatens  judgment  and  terror.  Dinholus, 
being  wiser  than  man,  is  made  to  know  that  his  hour  is 
approaching.  He  goes  in  pei-son  to  Mouthgnte  to  protest 
and  remonstrate.  He  a.sks  why  Emmanuel  is  come  to 
torment  him.  Mansoul  has  disowned  Shaddiii  and  sworn 
allegiance  to  himself  He  begs  Emmanuel  to  leave  him  to 
rule  his  own  subjects  in  peace. 

Emmanuel  tells  him  'he  is  a  thief  and  a  liar.' 
'  When,'  Emmanuel  is  made  to  say,  '  Mansoul  sinned  by 
hearkening  to  thy  lie,  I  put  in  and  became  a  sun-ty  to  my 
Father,  body  for  body,  soul  for  soul,  that  I  would  make 
amends  for  Manaoul's  transgressions,  and  my  Father  did 
accept  thereof  So  when  the  time  appointed  was  come,  I 
gave  body  for  body,  soul  for  soul,  life  for  lift',  blood  for 
blood,  and  so  redeemed  my  beloved  Mansoul.  My 
Fathei-'s  law  and  justice,  that  were  both  conct^rned  in  the 
threatening  upon  transgression,  are  both  now  satisfietl, 
and  very  well  content  that  Mansoul  should  l)e  delivored.' 

Even  iigainst  its  delivei«i-s,  Mansoul  was  defended  by 
the  original  condition  of  its  constitution.  There  was  no 
way  into  it  but  through  the  gate.s.  Diaholu.i,  fteling  that 
Emmanuel  still  had  ditficulties  before  him,  withdrew  fnjm 
the  wall,  and  sent  a  messenger,  Mr.  Loth  to  Stoop,  to  offer 
alternative  terms,  to  one  or  other  of  which  he  thought 
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Emmanuel  might  consent.  Emmanuel  might  be  titular 
sovereign  of  nil  Mansoul,  if  Diaholus  might  keep  the 
administration  of  part  of  it.  If  tliis  could  not  be, 
Diabolua  requested  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Mansoul  aa  a 
private  person.  If  Emmanuel  insisted  on  liis  own  personal 
exclusion,  at  least  he  expected  that  Iiis  fi-ienda  and  kindred 
might  continue  to  Uve  there,  and  that  be  himself  might 
now  and  then  write  them  letters,  and  send  them  presents 
and  meBsagea,  '  in  remembmnce  of  the  merry  limeg  they 
had  enjoyed  together.'  Finally,  be  would  like  to  be  con- 
sulted occasioually  when  any  diiBculticH  arose  in  Man- 
soul. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  end  Miiimoul  was,  in 
fact,  left  liable  to  communicatioas  from  Diabolua  very 
much  of  this  kind.  Emmanuel's  answer,  however,  is  a 
peremptory  No.  Diabolus  must  take  himself  away,  and 
no  more  must  be  hoiird  of  him.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resour(*,  Diabolus  resolves  to  fight  it  out.  There  is 
a  great  battle  under  the  walls,  with  some  losses  on  Em- 
manuel's side,  even  Captain  Conviction  receiving  three 
wounds  in  the  mouth.  The  shots  from  the  gold  slings 
mow  down  whole  ranks  of  Diabolonians.  Mr.  Love 
no  Good  and  Mr.  Ill  Pause  are  wounded.  Old 
PiTJudice  and  Mr.  Anjrthing  run  away.  Lord  Will  be 
"Will,  who  still  fought  for  Diabolus,  was  never  .so  daunted 
ill  his  life  ;  '  he  was  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  limped.' 

Diabolus,  when  the  fight  was  over,  came  again  to  the 
gate  with  frash  proposals  to  Emmanuel.  '  I,'  he  said,  '  will 
persuade  Mansoul  to  receive  thee  for  their  Lord,  and  I 
know  that  they  will  do  it  the  sooner  when  tliey  under- 
stand that  I  am  thy  deputy.  I  will  show  them  wherein 
they  have  erred,  and  that  transgrension  stands  in  the  way 
to  life.     I   will  show  them  the  Holy  law  to  which  they 
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mnat  conform,  even  that  which  they  have  broken.  I  will 
pi-esa  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  i-etbrmation  according 
to  thy  law.  At  my  own  cost  I  will  set  up  and  maintain 
a  sufficient  ministry,  besides  lecturers,  in  Mausoul.'  This 
ol>viou>ly  means  the  Establisheti  Church.  Unable  tc 
keep  mankind  directly  in  his  own  service,  the  Devil  oflfers 
to  entjingle  them  in  the  covenant  of  works,  of  which  the 
Church  (if  England  was  the  representative.  Emmanuel 
rebukes  him  for  hi.H  guile  and  deceit.  '  I  will  govern 
Mansoul,'  he  says,  '  by  new  laws,  new  officers,  new  mo- 
tives, and  new  ways.  I  will  pull  down  the  town  and 
build  it  again,  and  it  shall  be  as  tbouiih  it  had  not  been, 
and  it  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  whole  universe.' 

A  second  battle  follows.  Eiirgate  ia  beaten  in.  The 
Prince's  army  enters  and  ndvanc«s  as  far  as  the  old  Re- 
corder's hou.«)P,  where  they  kDock  nnd  demand  entrance. 
'  The  old  gentleman,  not  fully  knowing  their  ile«ign,  had 
kept  his  gates  shut  all  the  time  of  the  fight.  He  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  the  great  design.s  of  Kmmannel,  and 
wnild  not  tell  what  to  think.'  The  door  is  violently 
broken  open,  and  the  house  ia  made  Emmanuel's  head- 
qnnrters.  The  townspeople,  with  Conscience  and  Under- 
standing at  their  head,  petition  tlifit  their  lives  may  l>e 
spared ;  but  Emmanuel  gives  no  answer.  Captain  Boanerges 
tind  Caj)tain  Conviction  carrying  tcn-or  into  all  hearts. 
Diabolus,  the  muse  of  nil  the  mif^chief,  had  retrt-atetl  into 
the  castle.'  He  came  out  at  last,  and  surrendered,  and 
in  dramatic  fitness  he  clearly  ought  now  to  have  been 
made  away  with  in  a  complete  manner.  Unfortunately, 
this  could  not  be  done.  He  was  stiipped  of  Lis  armour, 
bound  to  Emmanuel's  chariot  wheels,  and  thus  turned 
out  of  Munsoul '  into  pai-ched  places  in  a  salt  land,  where 
■  The  heart. 


he  miglit  seek  rest  aud  find  none.'  The  salt  land  proved 
as  insecure  a  prison  for  tliLs  embarrassing  being  as  the 
pit  where  he  was  to  have  abode  for  ever. 

Meanwhile,  Manxoul  being  brought  upon  its  knees, 
the  inhabitants  were  summoned  into  the  castle  yard, 
when  Conscience,  Understanding,  aud  Will  be  WUl  were 
committed  to  wai-d.  The;  and  the  i-est  again  prayed 
for  mercy,  but  again  without  effect.  Eknmanuel  was 
silent.  They  drew  another  jietitiou,  and  asked  Captain 
Conviction  to  present  it  for  them.  Captiun  Conviction 
declined  to  bo  un  advocate  for  rebels,  and  advised  them  to 
send  it  by  one  of  themselvea,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. 
Mr.  De-sires  Awake  went  with  it.  The  Prince  took  it 
from  his  hiuids,  and  wept  as  Desires  Awake  ga^g  it  in. 
Emmanuel  bade  him  go  his  way  till  the  reajuest  could 
\ni  considered.  The  unhappy  criminals  knew  not  how  to 
take  the  answer.  Mr.  Uudei-stauding  thought  it  promised 
well.  Conscience  and  Will  be  Will,  borne  down  by  shame 
for  their  sins,  looke<l  for  nothing  but  immediate  death. 
They  tried  again.  They  threw  themselves  on  Emmainiers 
mercy.  They  drew  up  h  confession  of  their  horrible 
iniquities.  This,  at  least,  they  wished  to  offer  to  him 
whether  he  would  pity  them  or  not.  For  a  messenger 
some  of  thera  thought  of  choosing  one  Old  Good  Deed. 
Conscience,  however,  said  that  would  never  do.  Em- 
manuel would  answer,  '  Is  Old  Good  Deed  yet  alive  in 
Mansoul  ?  Then  let  Old  Good  Deed  save  it.'  Desires 
Awake  went  again  with  the  rope  on  his  neck,  as  Captain 
Conviction  recommended.  Mr.  Wet  Eyes  went  with  him, 
wninging  his  hands. 

Emmanuel  still  held  out  no  comfort;  he  promised 
merely  that  iu  the  camp  the  next  morning  he  would  give 
such  jiu  answer  as  should  be  to  his  glory.     Nothing  but 
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the  worat  was  now  looked  for.  Man.soiil  pa"isecl  the  night 
in  Biifkcloth  and  ashes.  When  day  broke,  the  pri.soner8 
di'essed  tlieraselvea  in  mouniiiig,  and  were  canied  to  the 
camp  in  chains,  with  ropes  on  theii-  necks,  beating  their 
breaets.  Pixistnite  bcibre  Emmanuers  throne,  they  re- 
peated theu-  confession.  They  acknowledged  that  death 
and  the  bottomless  pit  would  be  no  more  than  a  just  retri- 
bution for  tlieir  crimes.  As  tliey  excused  nothing  and 
promised  nothing,  Euiuianuel  at  once  delivered  them 
their  pardons  sealed  with  seven  seals.  Ho  took  ofl  their 
rojiea  and  mourning,  clothed  them  in  shining  garments, 
and  giivo  them  chains  iind  jewels. 

Lord  Will  he  Will  'swooned  outright.'  When  he 
recovered,  '  the  Prince '  embraced  and  kissed  him.  The 
bells  in  Mansoul  were  set  ringing.  Bonfires  blazed.  Em- 
manuel reviewed  his  army;  and  Mati.sonl,  ravished  at  the 
sight,  prayed  him  to  i-emain  and  be  their  King  for  ever. 
He  entered  the  city  again  in  trium])h,  the  people  strewing 
Iwughs  and  flowci-a  before  him.  The  streets  and  sijuarea 
were  rebuilt  on  a  new  model.  Lord  Will  he  Will,  now 
regenerate,  resumed  the  charge  of  the  gates.  The  old 
Lord  Mayor  was  reinstated.  Mr.  Knowle<lge  was  made 
Recorder,  '  not  out  of  contempt  for  old  Conscience,  who 
was  by-and-bye  to  have  another  employment.'  Dialwlus's 
imago  was  taken  down  and  brf)ken  to  pieces,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Mansoul  were  so  happy  that  they  sang  of 
Emmanuel  in  their  sleep. 

Justice,  however,  remained  to  be  done  on  the  hardened 
and  impenitent. 

There  were  '  perhaps  necessities  in  the  nature  of 
things,'  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  and  an  example  could  not 
be  made  of  thu  ptincipal  offender.  But  his  servants  and 
old  officials  were  lurking  in  the  lanes  and  alleys.     Thejr 
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were  appi-ehended,  thrown  into  gaol,  and  brought  to 
formal  trial.  Here  we  have  Bunyan  at  hia  best.  The 
scene  in  the  court  liscs  to  the  level  of  the  famous  trial  of 
Faithful  in  Vanity  Fair.  The  prisoners  were  Diabolus's 
Aldermeu,  Mr.  Atheism,  Mr.  Incredulity,  Mr.  Lnstings, 
Mr.  Forgot  Good,  Mr.  Hanlheart,  Mr,  Falsepeaci-,  and 
the  rest.  The  proceedings  wore  precisely  what  Bnnyan 
inu.st  have  witnessed  at  a  common  English  Assizes.  The 
Judges  were  the  new  Becorder  and  the  new  Mayor.  Mr. 
Do-right  was  Town  Olerk.  A  jury  wiw  empanelled  in 
the  usual  way.  Mr.  Knowall,  Mr.  Telltrue,  and  Mr. 
Hati'lies  were  the  princijwl  witnesses. 

Atheism  was  first  hrought  to  the  bar,  being  charged 
'  with  having  pertinaciously  and  doltingly  t^ught  that 
there  was  no  God.'  He  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Mr. 
Knowall  was  placed  in  the  witnesss-box  and  sworn. 

'  My  Lord,'  ho  said,  '  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
1  and  lie  were  once  in  Villains  l^ano  together,  and  he  at 
that  time  did  biiskly  talk  of  diverse  opinions.  And  then 
and  there  I  heard  him  say  that  for  his  part  he  did  believe 
that  there  was  no  God.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  can  profess  one 
and  be  religions  too,  if  the  company  I  am  in  and  the  circum- 
stances of  other  things,"  said  he,  "  shall  put  me  upon  it." ' 

ToUtrae  and  Hatelies  were  next  called. 


Tklltrut.  My  Lord,  I  was  formerly  a  great  companion  of  the 
prisoner's,  for  the  wliich  I  now  repent  me;  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  and  with  very  great  stomach-fulness,  Ihat  he  be- 
lievcMl  there  was  neither  Qod,  Anjfel,  nor  Spirit. 

7'««'«  Clerk.  VVliere  did  yon  hear  him  say  so  ? 

Telltrue.  In  niackmnnth  Lane  and  in  Hlasphemers  Row,  and 
in  many  other  places  besides. 

Toien  Clarlt.  Have  you  mnoh  knowledffo  of  him  ? 

TeUtrne.  I  know  liim  to  be  a  Diabolonian,  the  son  of  a 
Diabolonian,  and  a  horrible  man  to  deny  a  Deity.    His  father's 
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namo  was  Never  be  Good,  and  he  bad  more  ohildren  than  this 
Atheism. 

Ihwn  Clerk.  Mr.  Ilatelies.  Look  upon  the  priaoner  at  the 
bar.     Do  you  know  him  ? 

Hateliet.  My  Lord,  this  Atheism  is  one  of  the  vilest  wretches 
that  ever  I  came  near  or  had  to  do  with  in  my  life.  I  have 
b££«d.^im  say  that  there  is  no  God.  I  liave  heard  him  say  that 
there  is  no  ^orld  to  come,  no  sin,  nor  punishment  hereafter; 
and,  moreover,  I  have  beard  him  say  Ihnt  it  was  as  good  to  go 
to  a  bnd-house  aa  to  go  to  hear  a  sermon. 

Toien  Clerk.  Where  did  you  hear  him  say  these  things  f 

Hatelia.  In  DruDkard:j  Ituw,  just  at  Ilascal  Lane's  Knd,  at  a 
house  in  which  Mr.  Impiety  lived. 

Tlie  next  prisoner  was  IVlr.  Lustings,  who  said  that  h© 
waa  of  high  birth  and  '  ased  to  pleasures  and  pnstimes  of 
.  greatness.'  He  had  iilwaya  been  allowed  to  follow  his  own 
incliniitions,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  hini  that  he  should 
be  called  in  question  for  things  which  not  only  he  but 
every  nuin  secretly  or  openly  approved. 

When  tlie  evidence  hiid  been  heard  agains-t  him  he 
admitted  fmnkly  its  general  correctness. 

'  I,'  he  said,  '  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  happie.st  life 
that  a  man  could  live  on  ejirth  waa  to  keep  himself  back 
from  nothing  thiit  he  desired  ;  nor  have  1  been  false  at 
any  time  to  this  opinion  of  mine,  but  have  lived  in  the 
love  of  my  notions  all  my  days.  Nor  waa  I  ever  so 
chttrli-ili,  hiivinj;  found  .such  sweetness  in  them  myself,  as 
to  keep  the  commendation  of  them  from  othera.' 

Then  came  Mr.  Incredulity.  He  was  charged  with 
having  encouraged  the  town  of  Mansoul  to  resist  ShaddaL 
Incredulity  too  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

'  I  know  not  Shaddai,'  he  said.  '  I  love  my  old  Prince. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  true  to  my  trust,  and  to  do 
what  I  could  to  poas&ss  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Mansoul 
to  do  their  utmost  to  resist  strangers  and  ioreigners.  and 
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with  might  to  fight  agamat  them.  Nor  have  I  nor  shall 
1  change  my  opinion  for  fear  of  ti-oiible,  though  you  at 
present  are  possessed  of  place  anil  power.' 

Forget  Good  pleaded  age  and  craziness.  He  wns  the 
Bon  of  a  Diiibolonian  csiUed  lx)ve  Naught.  He  had  uttered 
blasjtliemoufl  s[)eeches  in  Allbase  Lane,  next  door  to  the 
sign  of  '  Conscience  Seared  with  a  Hot  Iron ; '  alao  in 
Flesh  Lane,  right  opposite  the  Church  ;  also  in  Nauseous 
Street ;  also  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Reprobate,'  next  door  to 
the  '  Descent  into  the  Pit.' 

Falsepeaee  insisted  thiit  he  waa  wrongly  named  in  the 
indictment.  His  real  name  was  Peace,  and  he  had  always 
lalxmreil  for  peace.  When  war  broke  out  between  Shaddai 
and  Diabolus,  he  had  endeavom-ed  to  reconcile  them,  A'C. 
Evidence  was  given  that  Falsepeaee  was  his  right  desig- 
nation. His  father's  name  was  Flatter.  His  mother, 
before  she  married  Flatter,  wns  called  Mrs.  Sootheup. 
When  her  child  was  bora  she  always  spoke  of  him  as 
Fidsepcace.  She  would  call  him  twenty  times  a  day,  my 
little  Falsepeaee,  my  pretty  Falsepaxce,  my  sweet  rogue 
Falsepeaee !  Ac. 

The  court  rejected  his  plea.  He  was  told  '  that  he  had 
wickedly  maintained  the  town  of  Mansoul  in  rebellion 
against  its  king,  in  a  false,  lying,  and  damnable  peace, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Shaddai.  Peace  that  was  not  a 
companion  of  truth  and  holiness,  was  an  accursed  and 
treacherous  peace,  and  was  groiuided  on  a  lie.' 

No  Truth  had  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in  pulling 
down  the  image  of  Shaddai.  He  had  set  up  the  horned 
image  of  the  beast  Diabolus  at  the  same  place,  and  had 
torn  and  consumed  all  that  remained  of  the  laws  of  the 
king. 

Pitiless   said  his  name   was  not  Pitiless,  but  Cheer 
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Up.  He  disliked  to  see  Mansoul  inclined  to  melancholy, 
and  that  was  all  his  offence.  Pitiless,  however,  was 
proved  to  be  the  name  of  him.  It  wiis  a  habit  of  the 
Diabolonians  to  assume  eounteifoit  appellations,  Cove- 
tousnesa  called  himself  Good  Husbanda'y;  Prido  called 
himself  Handsome ;  and  ao  on. 

Mr.  Haughty's  figure  is  mlmirably  drawn  in  a  few 
linee.  Mr.  Haughty,  when  ai-i-aigned,  declared  '  that  he 
had  carried  himself  bravely,  not  considering  who  was 
bis  foe,  or  what  was  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
It  was  enough  for  him  if  he  fought  like  a  man  and  came 
off  victorious.' 

The  jury,  it  seems,  made  no  distinctions  between 
opinions  and  acts.  They  did  not  bold  that  there  was 
any  divine  right  in  man  to  think  what  he  pleased,  and 
to  say  what  he  thought.  Bunyiin  had  suffered  as  a  martyr ; 
but  it  was  as  a  martyr  for  truth,  not  for  general  licence. 
The  genuine  Protestants  never  denietl  that  it  was  right 
to  prohibit  men  from  teaching  lies,  and  to  punish  them 
if  they  disobeyed.  The  pi?rsecution  of  which  they  com- 
plained was  the  persecution  of  the  honest  man  by  the 
knave. 

All  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  by  a  unaniuioua 
verdict.  Even  Mr.  Moderate,  who  was  one  of  the  juiy, 
thought  a  m;in  must  be  wilfully  blind  who  wishtnl  to 
spare  them.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  the 
next  day.  Incredulity  contrived  to  escape  in  the  night. 
Seai-ch  was  made  for  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Mansoul.  He  had  fled  beyond  the  walla,  and  lia<l  joined 
Diabolus  near  Hell  Gate.  The  rest,  we  are  told,  were 
crucified— crucified  by  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Mansoul 
themselves.  They  fought  and  struggled  at  the  place  of 
execution  so  violently  that  tJhaddai's  secretary  was  obliged 
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to  send  assiHtance.  But  justice  was  done  at  last,  and  all 
the  Diabolonians,  except  Incredulity,  were  thus  made  an 
end  of. 

They  were  made  an  end  of  for  a  time  only.  Mansoul, 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
had  crucified  all  manner  of  sin  in  its  members.  It  was 
faith  that  had  now  the  victory.  Unlwlief  hafl,  unfor- 
tunately, escaped.  It  had  left  Manisoul  for  the  time, 
and  had  gone  to  its  master  the  Devil.  But  unbelief, 
being  intellectual,  had  not  been  crucified  with  the  sins  of 
tlie  flesh,  and  thus  could  come  I>ack,  and  undo  the  work 
which  faith  had  accomplished.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  view  appi-oves  itself  to  the  more  curiou.s  theologians. 
Unbelief  itself  ia  said  to  be  a  product  of  the  will ;  hut  an 
allegory  must  not  be  crossKjupstioned  too  minutely. 

The  cornucopia  of  spiritvial  blessings  was  now  o|)cned 
on  Mansoul.  All  oflences  were  fully  and  completely  for- 
given. A  Holy  Law  and  T&stjiment  wa.s  bestowed  on 
the  people  for  their  comfort  and  consolation,  with  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  grace  which  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  Shaddai 
and  Emmanuel  themselves.  They  were  to  be  allowed 
free  access  to  Emmanuel's  palace  at  all  seasons,  he  himself 
undertaking  to  hear  them  and  redress  their  grievances, 
and  they  were  empowered  and  enjoined  to  destroy  all 
DialjolouiarLs  who  nii^ht  be  found  at  any  time  within 
their  precincts. 

These  grants  were  embodied  in  a  charter  which  was 
set  up  in  gold  letters  on  the  avstle  door.  Two  miniaters 
wei-e  appointed  to  cai-ry  on  the  government — one  from 
Shaddai's  court;  the  other  a  native  of  Mansoul.  The 
first  was  Shaddai's  chief  secretary,  the  Holy  Spirit.  He, 
if  they  were  oliedicnt  and  well-cotitlucted,  would  be  'ten 
times  better  to  them  than  the  whole  world.'     But  they 
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were  cautioned  to  be  careful  of  their  behaviour,  for  if 
they  grieved  him  he  would  turn  against  them,  and  the 
worst  might  then  be  looke<l  for.  The  necond  minister 
was  the  old  Recorder,  Mr.  Conscience,  for  whom,  as  was 
siiid,  a  new  office  hud  been  pi-ovi'led.  The  address  of 
Emmanuel  to  Conscience  in  handing  his  communMion  to 
him  contains  the  essence  of  Bunyan's  creed. 

'Thou  must  confine  thyself  to  the  teacliing  of  moral 
virtues,  to  civil  and  natui-al  duties.  But  thou  must  not 
attempt  to  presume  to  be  a  revealer  of  those  high  and 
supernatural  mysteries  that  are  kept  close  in  the  bosom 
of  Shadiki,  my  father.  For  those  things  knows  no  man  ; 
nor  can  any  reveal  them  but  my  fathm-'s  seci-otjiiy  onlyi 
.  .  .  In  aU  high  and  supernatural  things,  thou  must  go 
to  him  for  information  and  knowledge.  Whei-efore  keep 
low  and  !«  humble ;  and  remember  that  the  Dialiolonians 
that  kept  not  their  first  charge,  but  left  their  own  stand- 
ing, are  now  made  prisoners  in  the  pit.  Be  therefore 
content  with  thy  station.  I  h.ive  made  thee  my  father's 
vicegerent  on  earth  in  the  things  of  which  I  have  made 
mention  before.  Talw  thou  power  to  teach  them  to  Man- 
soul  ;  yea,  to  imftoso  them  with  whips  and  chastisements  if 
they  shall  not  willingly  hearken  to  do  thy  commandmentfl. 
.  .  .  And  one  thing  more  to  my  beloved  Mr.  Recorder, 
and  to  all  the  town  of  Miinsou].  You  must  not  dwell  in 
nor  stay  upon  anything  of  that  which  he  hath  in  com- 
mission to  teach  yon,  as  to  your  trust  and  expectation  of 
the  next  world.  Of  the  next  world,  I  say  ;  for  I  purpose 
to  give  another  to  Mansoul  when  this  is  worn  out.  But 
for  that  you  must  wholly  and  solely  iiave  i-ecourse  to  and 
make  stay  upon  the  doctrine  of  your  teacher  of  the  first 
order.  Yea,  Mr.  Recorder  himself  must  not  look  for  life 
from  thnt  which  he  himself  revealeth.     His  defiendenco 
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for  that  must  be  fomitled  in  tlip  floctrine  of  the  other 
preacher.  Let  Mi-.  Recorder  also  take  heed  that  he 
receive  not  any  doctrine  or  points  of  doctrine  that  are 
not  communicated  to  him  by  his  superior  teacher,  nor  yet 
within  the  precincts  of  his  own  formal  knowledge.' 

Hfire,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  '  Holy  War '  should  have 
its  natural  end.  Mansoul  bud  been  crcatetl  pure  and 
happy.  The  Devil  plotted  against  it,  took  it,  defiletl  it. 
The  Lord  of  the  town  came  to  the  rescue,  drove  the  Devil 
out,  executed  his  officei-s  and  destroyed  his  works.  Man- 
soul,  according  to  Emmanuera  promise,  was  put  into  a 
better  condition  than  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
placed.  New  laws  was  draw  n  for  it.  New  ministers  were 
appointed  to  execute  them.  Vice  had  been  destroyed. 
Unbelief  had  been  driven  away.  The  future  lay  serene 
and  bright  before  it ;  all  trials  and  dangers  being 
safely  pa.'wed.  Thus  we  have  all  the  parts  of  a  complete 
drama — the  fair  beginning,  the  perils,  the  atnigglea,  and 
the  final  victory  of  good.  At  this  point,  for  pui-poses 
of  art,  the  curtain  ought  to  fall. 

For  puri>oses  of  art — not,  however,  for  purposes  of 
truth.  For  the  drama  of  Mansoul  was  still  incomplete, 
and  will  remain  incomplete  till  man  puts  on  another 
natiu-e  or  ceases  altogether  to  be.  Christianity  might 
place  him  in  a  new  relation  to  his  Maker,  and,  according 
to  Bunyati,  might  expel  the  Devil  out  of  hLs  heart.  But 
for  practictil  purposes,  as  Man-soul  too  well  knows,  the 
Devil  is  still  in  possession.  At  intervals — as  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  for  a  period  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  again  in  Protestant  countries  foi  another  j>eriod 
at  the  Reformation- -mankind  made  noble  efforts  to  drive 
him  out,  and  make  the  law  of  GJod  into  re.^lity.  But  he 
comes  l«ck  agaiu,  ojid  the  world  is  again  x«j  it  was.     The 
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vices  again  flourish  which  Juni  lx«n  nailed  to  the  Crods. 
Tho  statesman  finds  it  as  little  possible  as  ever  to  take 
moral  right  and  justice  for  his  rule  in  politics.  The 
Evangelical  preacher  continues  to  confess  and  deplore 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart.  The  Devil 
had  been  deposed,  but  his  faithful  subjects  have  restored 
him  to  hia  tlirone.  The  stone  of  Sisyphus  has  been  brought 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  only  to  rebound  again  to  the 
bottom.  The  old  battle  has  to  be  fought  a  second 
time,  and,  for  all  we  can  see,  no  closing  victory  will  ever 
be  in  '  this  country  of  Universe.'  Btinyan  knew  this  but 
too  well.  He  tries  to  conceal  it  from  himself  by  treating 
Mansoul  alternately  as  the  sool  of  a  single  individual 
from  which  the  Devil  may  be  so  expelled  as  never  danger- 
ously to  come  bock,  or  as  the  collective  souls  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  But,  let  him  mean  which  of  tho  two  he  will, 
the  overpowering  fact  i-emain.s  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  theolog)',  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are 
the  De%-ira  servanb}  through  life,  and  are  made  over  to 
him  everlastingly  when  their  livas  are  over;  while  the 
human  race  itself  continuas  to  follow  its  idle  amusements 
and  its  sinful  pleasures  as  if  no  Emmanuel  had  ever  come 
from  heaven  to  rescue  it.  Thus  the  situation  is  incom- 
plete, an<l  the  artistic  treatment  necessarily  unsatisfactory 
— n;iy  in  a  sense  even  worse  than  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  being  reawakened  by  the  fresh  and 
lively  treatment  of  the  subject,  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
conventional  explanatory  commonplaces.  His  mind  is 
puzzled ;  his  faith  wavers  in  its  dependence  upon  a  Being 
who  can  permit  His  work  to  bo  spoilt.  His  power  defied, 
Hia  victories  even,  when  won,  made  uselesa. 

Thus  we  take  up  the  continuation  of  the  '  Holy  War  ' 
•with  a  cei-tain  weariness  aad  expectation  of  disappoint- 
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ment.  The  delivery  of  Mansoul  haa  not  been  finished 
after  all,  and,  for  all  that  we  can  see,  the  Btniggh-  between 
Shaddai  and  Diabolus  may  go  on  to  eternity.  Emmanuel, 
before  he  withdraws  his  presence,  warns  the  inhabitants 
that  many  Diaboloniiuis  are  still  lurking  about  the  outside 
walls  of  the  town.'  The  names  are  those  in  St.  Panl's  list 
— Fornication,  Adultery,  Murder,  Anger,  Lfiticiviousnc$«, 
Deceit,  Evil  Eye,  Drunkennet«,  Revelling,  Idolatry, 
Witchcraft,  Variance,  Emulation,  Wnith,8tiife,  Sedition, 
Heresy.  If  all  these  were  still  abroad,  not  much  ha<l  \ieeu 
gained  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Aldermen.  For  the  time, 
it  wiia  true,  they  did  not  show  themselves  openly.  Mansoul 
after  the  conquest  was  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  peat«  and  glory.  But  the  linen  was  speedily  soiled 
again.  Mr.  ("amal  Security l)ecame  a gi-eat  person  in  Man- 
soul.  The  Chief  SecretaiyV  functions  foil  early  into  abey- 
ance. He  discovered  the  Recorder  and  Lord  Will  be  Will 
at  dinner  in  Mr.  Carnal  Security's  parlour,  and  cejised  to 
communicate  with  them.  Mr.  Godly  Fear  sounded  an 
alarm,  and  Mr.  Canial  Security's  house  was  burnt  by 
the  mob  ;  but  Mansoul's  backslidings  grew  worse.  It 
hiul  it.s  fits  of  repentance,  and  {jetitioned  Emmanuel,  but  the 
mes.stinger  could  have  no  admittance.  The  Lusts  of  the 
Flesh  came  out  of  their  dens  They  held  a  meeting  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Mischief,  and  wrote  to  invite  Dialwlus  to 
return.  Mr.  Profane  carried  their  letter  to  Hell  Gate. 
Cerberas  opene<l  it,  and  a  cry  ol  joy  ran  through  the 
prison.  Beelzfibub,  Lurifei,  Apollyon,  and  thereat  of  the 
devils  came  crowding  to  hf«.r  the  news.  Deadraan's  bell 
waa  rung.  Diabolus  a(idr(>ssed  the  assembly,  putting  thom 
in  hopes  of  recovering  their  prize,  '  Nor  need  yon  fear, 
iie  said,  that  if  ever  wo  get  Mansoul  again,  we  after  that 
'  Tlio  Flesh. 
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shall  bo  cast  out  any  more.  It  is  the  law  of  that  Prince 
that  now  thoy  own,  that  if  we  get  them  a  second  time 
they  shall  be  ours  for  ever.'  He  retumrd  a  wann  answer 
to  his  fiiend,  '  which  was  subscribed  as  given  at  the  Pit's 
mouth,  by  the  jouit  consent  of  all  the  Princes  of  Diii-kiiess, 
by  mo,  Dialwlus.'  The  plan  was  to  corrupt  Mausoul's 
morals,  and  three  devils  of  luiik  set  off  ilisguisod  to  take 
service  in  the  town,  and  uiako  their  way  into  the  house- 
holds of  Mr.  Mind,  Mr.  Godly  Fear,  ajid  Lord  Will  be 
Will.  Godly  Fear  disoovere<l  his  mistake  and  turned  the 
devil  out.  Tlie  other  two  estaVjlislicd  thonrselves  success- 
fully, and  Mr.  Profane  was  soon  at  Hell  Gate  again  to 
report  progress.  Cerberus  welcomed  him  with  a  '  St. 
Mary,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee.'  Another  council  was  held 
in  Pandemonium,  and  Dialxiiua  was  impatient  to  show 
himself  again  on  the  scene.  Apjllyon  advised  hini  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry.  '  Let  our  fiiencis,'  he  said,  '  draw  Mansoul 
more  and  more  into  sin — there  is  nothing  like  sin  to  de- 
vour Mansoul ; '  but  Diabolus  would  not  wait  for  so  alow 
a  process,  and  raised  an  army  of  Doubters  '  from  the  land 
of  Doubting  on  the  confines  of  Hell  CJato  Hill.'  '  Doubt.' 
Bunyan  always  admitted,  had  been  his  own  most  dange- 
rous enemy. 

Happily  the  to\vTispcople  i>ecanie  aware  of  the  peril 
which  threatened  them.  Mr.  Prj-well,  a  great  lover  of 
Mansoul,  overhe.ir<l  some  Diiibolonians  talking  about  it 
at  a  place  oillfd  Vile  Hill.  He  carried  hi.s  infomiiition 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  the  Recorder  rang  the  Alarm  Bell ; 
Mansoul  flew  to  penitence,  held  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  and  pmyed  to  Sliaddai.  The  Diabolonians 
were  hunted  out,  and  all  that  conld  be  found  were 
killpd.  So  far  as  haste  and  alarm  would  |<errait, 
Mansoul  mended  its  ways.     But  on  ranie  the  Doubting 
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turmy,  led  bjr  Incredulity,  who  had  escaped  emci- 
fixioii — '  aoua  wait  tmer  to  Diabolos  than  he ' — on  they 
oajoe  under  their  «evenil  captains,  Vocation  Doubtera, 
Oraoe  Doubten,  Salvation  Doubt«rs,  Jr£.— figxiree  now 
fgooB  to  akadoir ;  then  the  deadliest  foes  of  every  English 
Pnritan  aotil,  Manaoul  appeiiled  passionately  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  ;  but  the  Chief  Secretary  '  had  been  grieve<l,' 
and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  town  legions 
went  out  to  meet  the  invaiJera  with  good  wonk,  Prayer, 
mill  Miiif^ing  of  PHalms.  The  Doubtera  replied  with 
'  horrible  ol)Joction«,'  which  were  frightfully  effective. 
Ijord  Itoi^ou  WI18  woun<led  in  tlio  head  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  eye ;  Mr.  Mind  received  a  shot  in  the  sto- 
roiu-h,  and  Oonncienoe  was  hit  near  the  heart;  but  the 
woundH  wen«  not  mortal.  Maumiil  liml  the  liest  of  it  in  the 
finit  uiixiiK''""'"'''  Terror  waH  fnllowed  by  bo.i8ting  and 
•elf  confidence  ;  a  night  willy  was  ntteuipted — night  teing 
tli«  tiniri  wiiMi  tlio  Ihmliters  wore  Btivugest.  The  sally 
faitni,  mill  tho  uuni  of  Mansoul  were  turned  to  rout. 
|)iiil>o!im'H  iiniiy  attiicked  Eargate,  stormwl  the  walls, 
I'urciMl  their  way  into  the  town,  and  Ciiptured  the  whole 
of  it  exci'pt  the  cikstlo.  Then  '  Mansoul  became  a  den  of 
dnigoiiH,  an  cmhlcm  of  Holl,  a  place  of  totfil  darkness.' 
'  Mr.  ( 'OiiHcieiuM^H  \voMnd»  so  festered  that  he  cotild  have 
no  ivHl  day  or  night.'  '  Now  a  man  might  have  walked 
for  (la)'H  togi'tjier  in  MiinRuul,  and  sivii-ce  have  seen  one  in 
tlm  (<pwu  tlmt.  lookiMl  like  a  it'ligioiis  man.  Oh,  the  fear- 
ful htjvte  of  MaiiHOiil  now  I '  '  Now  every  corner  swarmed 
with  outlandish  Doubtera  ;  Red  Coat*  and  Rlack  Costs 
walkivi  tlio  town  by  clu»tei"8,  am)  fillptl  the  houses  with 
hidoouK  iioiws,  lying  stories,  and  bla.sphemous  language 
iigiiinNt  Shaddai  and  hi.s  Son.' 

This  is  evidently  meant  fur  fashiouabte  London  in  the 
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time  of  Charies  II.  Buny&n  was  loyal  to  the  Kutg.  He 
was  no  believer  in  moral  r^^neration  through  {Kiliticnl 
revolution.  But  none  the  less  he  could  -see  what  waji 
under  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

All  was  not  lost,  for  the  ca.>>tle  still  held  out.  The 
only  hope  was  in  Emmanuel,  and  the  gai-rison  proposed  to 
petition  again  in  spite  of  the  ill  reception  of  their  first 
messengers.  Godly  Fear  reminded  them  that  no  petition 
would  be  received  which  was  not  signed  by  the  Lord 
Secretary,  and  that  the  Lord  Secretary  would  sign  nothing 
which  he  hiid  not  himself  dra^vll  up.  The  I/ord  Seci-etary, 
when  appealed  to  in  the  proper  manner,  no  longer  refuse*! 
his  assistance.  C'apt;iin  Credence  flew  uj)  to  Shaddoi's 
ooiui.  with  the  .simple  wonls  that  Man.soul  i-euoimcctl  all 
trust  in  its  own  stivngth  ami  rolled  iip<:in  its  Haviour. 
This  time  its  prayer  wuiild  l>e  heani. 

The  devils  meanwhilo,  triumphant  though  they  were, 
discovered  tliat  they  could  have  no  permanent  victory 
unless  they  could  reduce  the  castlo.  '  Doubters  at  a 
distance,'  Beelzebub  said,  '  are  but  like  objections  repelled 
by  arguments.  Can  we  but  get  them  into  the  hold,  and 
make  them  possessors  of  that,  the  day  will  be  our  own." 
The  object  was,  therefore,  to  corrupt  Mansoul  at  the 
heart. 

Then  follows  a  very  curious  passage.  Bunyan  had 
still  his  eye  on  England,  and  had  di.sccnied  the  quarter 
from  which  her  real  danger  would  approach.  Mansoul, 
tlie  Devil  jierceived,  '  was  a  m/irket  town,  mucli  given  to 
commerce.'  '  It  would  be  jMis-nible  to  disjxjse  of  some  of 
the  Devil's  wares  there.'  Thi-  people  would  be  tilled  full, 
and  made  rich,  and  would  forgot  Emmanuel.  '  Mansoul,' 
they  said,  '.shaU  be  bk)  cunil>ered  with  abiuidance,  that 
they  liliall  bo  foi'ced  to  make  their  castle  a  wareliouse.' 

I  3 
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Wealth  once  made  the  first  object  of  existence,  '  Dia- 
bolus's  gang  will  have  easy  entrance,  and  the  castle  will 
he  our  own.' 

Political  economy  was  Btill  sleeping  in  the  womb  of 
futurtty.  Diabolus  wjis  unable  to  hasten  its  birth,  and 
an  exjieriment  which  Bunyan  thought  would  cei-tainly 
have  succeodt'd  was  not  to  be  triwL  The  Deva  ex  Afa- 
diind  appeared  with  its  tiaming  sword.  The  Doubting 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Mansoul  was  saved.  Again, 
however,  the  work  was  imperfectly  done.  Diabolus,  like 
the  bad  genius  in  the  fairy  tale,  survived  for  fi-osh  mis- 
chief. Diabolus  flew  off  again  to  Hell  Gate,  and  was 
soon  at  the  head  uf  a  new  hast ;  pirt  composed  of  fugitive 
DouhU'i-s  whom  he  rallied,  and  part  of  a  new  set  of 
enemies  called  lUomlmfn,  by  whom  wo  are  to  understand 
persecutora,  '  a  jteople  from  a  land  that  lay  under  the 
Dog  8tor.'  '  Captain  Pojw '  was  chief  of  the  Bloodmen. 
His  escutcheon  '  Wiis  the  stake,  the  Hnme,  and  good  men 
in  it.'  The  Bloudinon  had  done  Diabolus  wonderful  ser- 
vice in  time  past.  '  Once  they  had  forced  Emmanuel  out  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Universe,  and  why,  thought  he,  might 
they  not  do  it  again  1 ' 

Emmanuel  did  not  this  time  go  in  person  to  the 
encounter.  It  wils  enough  to  send  hi.s  captains.  Tlie 
Doubters  lied  at  the  first  on.sot.  '  The  Blooilmen,  when 
they  saw  that  no  Emmanuel  was  in  the  field,  concluded 
l.hat  no  EmmaTiuel  was  in  Mansoul.  Wherefore,  they, 
looking  ujMjn  what  the  ciiptaina  did  to  be,  as  they  called 
it,  a  fruit  of  the  extravagancy  of  their  wild  and  foolish 
fancies,  rather  despised  them  than  feared  them.'  '  They 
proved,  nevertheless,  chicken-hearted,  when  they  saw 
themselves  matched  and  equalled.'  The  chiefs  were  taken 
prisoners,  and   brought  to  trial    like  Atheism   aud   his 
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I  companions,  and  so,  with  an  address  from  the  Prince,  the 

^^m  story  comes  to  a  close. 

^^1  Thus  at  last  the  'Holy  War' ends  or  seems  to  end. 

^H         It  is  AS  if  Bunyan  had  wished  to  show  that  though  the 

^W  converted  Christian  waa  still  liable  to  the  nssaulta  of 
Satan,  and  even  to  be  beaten  down  and  overcome  by 
him,  his  state  was  never  afterwui-ds  so  desperate  as  it 
had  been  before  the  retlemption,  and  that  ho  had  assist- 
ance ready  at  hand  to  save  him  when  near  extremity. 
But  Ihe  reader  whose  desire  it  is  that  good  shall  tnumph 
and  evil  be  put  to  shame  and  overthrown  remains 
but  partially  satisfied  ;  and  the  last  conflict  and  its  issues 
leave  Mausoul  still  subject  to  fi-esh  attacks.  Diabolus 
was  still  at  large.  Carnal  Sense  broke  prison  and  con- 
tinned  to  lurk  in  the  town.  Unlx'lief  '  was  a  nimble 
Jack ;  him  they  could  never  lay  hold  of,  though  they 
attempted  to  do  it  often.'  Unbelief  remained  in  Man- 
soul  till  the  time  that  Mansoul  ceased  to  dwell  in  the 
country  of  the  Universe ;  and  where  Unbelief  was  Dia- 
bohis  would  not  be  without  a  friend  to  open  the  gates 
to  him.  Bunyan  says,  indeed,  that  '  he  was  stoned  as 
often  as  he  showed  himself  in  the  streets.'  He  shows 
himself  in  the  streets  much  at  his  ease  in  these  days  of 
our«  after  two  more  centuries. 

Here  lies  the  real  weakness  of  the  '  Holy  War.'  It 
may  bo  looked  at  either  as  the  war  in  the  soul  of  each 
sinner  that  is  saved,  or  as  the  war  for  the  deliverance  of 
humanity.  Under  the  first  aspect  it  leaves  out  of  sight 
the  large  majority  of  mankind  who  are  not  .siippased  to 
be  saved,  and  out  of  whom,  therefore,  Diabolus  ia  not 
driven  at  all.  Under  the  other  aspect  the  struggle  is 
still  unfinished  ;  the  last  act  of  the  di-ama  ha.s  still  to  be 
played,  and  we  know  not  what  the  conclusion  is  to  be. 
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To  attempt  to  represent  it,  therefore,  as  a  work  of  art, 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  in  necesaiirily  a 
failure.  The  mysteries  and  contradictions  which  the 
Christian  revelation  leaves  unsolved  are  made  tolerable  to 
us  by  Hope.  We  are  prepared  to  find  in  religion  many 
things  which  we  cannot  understand ;  and  difficulties  do 
not  perplex  us  so  long  aa  they  remaiii  in  a  fonu  \^^  which 
we  are  accustomed.  To  emphasise  the  problem  by  offering 
it  to  ua  in  an  allegory,  of  which  we  ore  presumed  to  pofiseea 
a  key,  serves  only  to  revive  Man  Friday's  question,  or 
the  old  dilemma  which  neither  intellect  nor  imagination 
has  ever  dealt  with  successfully.  '  Deus  aut  non  vult 
toUere  mala,  aut  nequit.  Si  non  vult  uon  eat  bonus.  Si 
nequit  non  est  omnipotens.'  It  is  wiser  to  confess  with 
Butler  that  '  there  may  be  necessities  in  the  uatui-e  of 
things  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with.' 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    I-ILGKIH's    PROGRESS. 

Ir  the  'Holy  Wm'  is  an  unfit  subject  for  allegorical 
treatment,  llie  '  Pilgrim's  Progi*ss '  Ls  no  less  perfectly 
adapted  for  it.  The  '  Holy  Wai- '  is  a  i-epresentiitioii  of  the 
struggle  of  liuiuau  nature  with  evil,  and  the  struggle  is 
left  undecided.  Tlie  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  a  i-epreeenta- 
tion  of  the  efforte  of  n.  single  soul  after  holiness,  which 
has  its  natural  termination  when  the  soul  quits  it«  mortal 
home  and  crossea  the  dark  river.  Each  one  of  us  has  his 
own  life  Ijattle  to  %ht  out,  his  own  soitows  and  trial.'i, 
bis  own  failui-es  or  tsuccesses,  and  his  own  end.  Ho 
wins  the  game,  or  he  loses  it.  Tlie  account  is  wound  up, 
and  the  curtain  falls  u]x>n  him.  Here  Biinyan  hail  n 
matei-Lvl  as  excellent  in  itself  ns  it  was  exactly  united  to 
his  peculiar  genius  ;  and  his  tit^.tmont  of  the  subject  from 
his  own  point  of  view — that  of  English  Pivtestant  Chris- 
tianity— is  uiiefjualle<l  and  never  will  I*  etniidlwl.  I  may 
say  never,  for  in  this  world  of  change  tlie  jwint  of  ^new 
altera  fast,  and  never  continaes  in  uno  stay.  As  we  are 
swept  along  the  strejini  of  time,  light.s  and  shadows  shift 
their  places,  mountain  filateaus  t\im  to  shiirp  peaks, 
mountain  ranges  dissolve  into  vapour.  The  river  which 
hivf  1)een  gliding  deep  and  slow  along  the  plain,  leajis 
suddenly  over  a  precipice  and  plunges  foaming  down  a 
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aunless  gorge.  In  tlie  luidst  of  changing  circumstances  the 
central  quetvtiou  reiniiins  tlie  siime — What  am  1 1  wLat  is 
this  world  in  which  I  appear  and  disappear  like  a  bubble  1 
who  made  me  !  and  whiit  am  I  to  do  1  Some  answer  or 
ottier  the  mind  of  man  demands  and  insists  on  receiving. 
Theologuui  or  poet  offers  at  long  intervals  explanations 
which  are  accepted  as  credible  for  a  time.  They  wear 
out,  and  another  follows,  and  then  another.  Cunyan's 
answer  lias  served  average  English  men  and  women  for 
two  hundred  years,  but  no  human  being  with  Buiiyan's 
intellect  and  Ijunyaii's  sincerity  can  again  use  similar 
language ;  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progi-ess '  is  and  will  re- 
main unique  of  its  kind — an  imperishable  monument  of 
the  form  in  which  the  problem  presented  itself  to  a  per- 
son of  singular  truthfidiics,s,  simplicity,  and  piety,  who 
after  many  struggles  accepted  the  Pm-itan  creed  as  the 
adequate  solution  of  it.  It  was  composed  exactly  at  the 
time  whnn  it  wiuh  jmssible  for  such  a  book  to  come  into 
being  ;  the  close  of  the  period  when  the  Puritan  formula 
was  a  real  belief,  and  wiis  about  to  change  from  a  living 
principle  into  an  intellectual  opinion.  So  long  as  a  re- 
ligion is  fully  alive,  men  do  not  tiilk  about  it  or  make 
allegories  about  it.  They  a-ssume  its  troth  as  out  of 
reach  of  question,  and  they  simply  obey  its  precepts  as 
they  obey  tho  hiw  of  the  land.  It  becomes  a  subject  of 
art  and  discouiue  only  when  men  are  unconsciously  ceasing 
to  believe,  and  therefore  the  more  vehemently  think  that 
they  believe,  and  repudiate  with  indignation  the  sngg^- 
tion  that  doubt  has  found  its  way  into  them.  After  this 
religion  no  longer  governs  their  lives.  It  governs  only 
the  language  in  which  they  express  themselves,  and  they 
preserve  it  eagerly,  in  the  shape  of  claboi-ate  observancea 
or  in  the  agreeable  forms  of  art  and  literature. 
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The  '  Pilgrim's  Progre-ss '  was  written  before  the 
'  Holy  War,'  while  Bunyaii  was  still  in  prison  at  B<>d- 
foitl,  and  was  but  luilf  conscious  of  the  gifta  which  he 
possessed.  It  was  written  for  Lis  own  entertainment,  and 
therefore  without  the  thought — ao  fatal  in  its  effects  and 
so  hard  to  be  resisted — of  what  the  world  would  say  about 
it.  It  wiis  written  in  compiilaory  quiet,  when  he  was 
comjjaratively  urexcited  liy  the  effort  of  jaerpetual  preach- 
ing, and  the  shapes  of  things  could  present  themselves 
to  him  as  they  really  were,  undistorted  by  theological 
nan^wness.  It  is  the  same  stoi-y  which  he  ha.s  told  of 
liimself  in  '  Grace  Aljounding,'  thrown  out  into  an  objec- 
tive form. 

He  tells  us  himself,  in  a  metrical  introduction,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed  : — 

When  nt  tlio  first  I  took  ray  pen  in  liand. 
Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  hook 
In  such  a  mode.     Nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  another,  whicli  when  almost  done. 
Before  I  was  aware  I  this  begnn. 

And  thus  it  was. — I  writing  of  the  way 

And  rac*  "f  saints  in  this  our  Qospcl  day, 

Fell  suddenly  into  an  Allegory 

About  the  journey  and  the  way  to  glory 

In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down. 

Tliis  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown. 

And  these  again  began  to  multiply, 

Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 

Nay  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast 

I'll  put  you  by  yourselves,  lost  you  at  last 

Should  prove  ad  Infinitum,  and  eat  out 

The  book  that  I  already  am  about. 

Well,  so  I  did  ;  but  yet  I  did  not  think 
To  slinw  to  all  the  world  my  pen  and  ink 
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In  such  a  mode.     I  only  thonght  to  make, 
I  knew  nnt  what.     Nor  did  I  undertake 
Merely  tu  please  my  neighbours ;  no,  not  L 

I  did  it  mine  own  tell  to  gratify. 

Keitber  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 

In  this  my  scribble  ;  nor  did  I  intend 

But  to  divert  mj'sclf  in  doing  this 

From  worser  thoughts  whicli  m.%ke  me  do  amiss, 

Thuf  I  get  pen  to  (lapcr  witli  delight. 

And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white  ; 

For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end, 

Blill  OS  I  pulled  it  came  ;  and  so  I  penned 

II  down  :  until  at  last  it  came  to  be 

Fur  length  and  breadth  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

Well,  when  I  had  thus  pul  my  ends  together, 

I  showtsl  them  others,  tliat  I  might  see  whether 

They  would  condemn  them  or  them  justify. 

And  some  said.  Let  them  live  ;  some,  Let  them  diej 

Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said.  Not  so; 

Some  said  it  might  do  good ;  others  said.  No. 

Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Which  was  the  btst  thing  to  Ije  done  by  me. 
At  hut  1  thuught,  since  you  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will ;  and  so  the  case  decided. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  Bunyan's  friends  is 
eamly  explicable.  The  allegoric  representation  of  religion 
to  men  profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  might 
natunilly  seem  ligjit  nntl  faiita.stic,  and  the  bretidth  of 
the  conception  could  not  please  the  nanxjw  scctariau-s 
who  knew  no  »iIvation  beyond  the  lines  of  their  peculiar 
formulas.  Tlie  Pilgrim  though  in  a  Puritan  dress  ia  a 
genuine  man.  His  experience  is  so  truly  humun  experi- 
ence, that  t^hristiiins  of  every  persuusion  can  identify 
thcmsejvps  with  him ;  and  even  those  who  regiird 
Chri.sUiiuity  iteelf  as  but  a  naturul   outgrowth   of   the 
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conscience  and  intellect,  and  yet  desire  to  live  nobly  and 
make  the  bt-st  of  themselves,  can  i"ecognise  familiar  foot- 
prints in  every  step  of  Christian's  journey.  Thus  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  is  a  book,  which,  when  once  read, 
can  nevei-  be  forgotten.  We  too,  every  one  of  us,  are 
pilgiims  on  the  same  road,  and  images  and  illustrations 
come  back  upon  ns  fitim  so  fiiithfnl  an  itinei-ary,  as  we 
encounter  siiuihir  tiials,  and  leani  for  ourselves  the 
accuracy  with  wliich  Bunyan  has  described  them.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  follow  a  story  minutfly  which  memory 
can  so  universally  supply.  I  need  pause  only  at  a  few 
B]K>ts  which  are  too  chanuing  to  pass  by. 

How  picturesque  and  vivid  are  the  opening  lines  : 
'  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  I 
liglitetl  on  a  certnin  place  where  thei-e  was  a  den.'  and 
I  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  I 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  di'eamed,  and  behold  I  saw  a  man, 
a  man  clothe<l  in  rMf,'8,  standing  with  his  face  from  his 
own  home  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden 
upon  his  Imck.' 

The  man  is  Bunyan  himself  as  we  see  him  in  '  Grace 
Abounding.'  ITLs  sins  are  the  bunlen  upon  his  back.  He 
reads  hLs  btiok  and  weeps  and  trembles.  He  speaks  of 
his  fears  to  iiis  friends  and  kindred.  They  think  '  some 
frenzy  distemper  lias  got  into  his  bead.'  He  meets  a  man 
in  the  fields  whose  uame  is  Evangelist.  Evangelist  tells 
him  to  flee  from  the  City  of  Destruction.  He  shows  him 
the  way  by  which  he  must  go,  and  points  to  the  far-off 
light  which  will  guide  him  to  the  wicketrgate.  He  sets 
off,  and  his  neighbours  of  coiirse  think  him  mad.  The 
■world  111  ways  thinks  men  mad  who  tiim  their  backs  upon 
it.  Obstinate  and  Pliable  (how  well  we  know  them 
'  The  Bedford  Prison. 
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boUi !)  follow  to  peramnle  him  to  tebum. 

practical  oommoD  mok  to  him,  and  as  it 

give*  him  up  as  a  fantittiint]  iellov.     Pliable  thinks  th*t 

there  may  be  something  in  what  he  aa;«,  and  ofin  to  go 

with  him. 

BeCore  they  can  raach  the  wicket-gate,  thej  &D  iBt»  | 
a  '  mii7  alough.'  Who  dues  not  koow  the  miiy  aloa^  I 
toot  When  a  n 
ivrioiuly  about  himself, 


begins  for  the  first  time  to  think 
the  first  thing  that  rises  befc(*j 
him  18  a  oonsctonsness  of  his  mifieraUe  past  life.  Amend- 
ment seems  to  be  desperate.  He  thinks  it  is  too  late  to 
change  for  any  nseful  pwpoee,  and  he  sinks  into  de- 
tpoadeacy. 

Pliable  finding  the  road  disagreeable  has  soon  had 
enough  of  it.  He  scrambles  out  of  the  sloagh  '  on  th« 
side  which  was  nearest  to  hLs  ovni  hoitse  '  and  goes  home. 
Christian  straggling  manfully  is  lifted  out  '  by  a  man 
whose  name  was  Help,'  luid  goes  on  upon  his  journey, 
but  the  burden  on  his  back  weighs  him  down.  He  falls 
in  with  Mr.  Worldly  WL'<eman  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Cfiiiial  Policy.  Mr.  Worldly  Wi.seman,  who  looks  like 
a  gmitlcman,  adviA08  him  not  to  think  about  ^is  sinf. 
If  he  haM  done  wrong  he  must  alter  his  life  and  do 
bettor  for  the  future.  He  directs  him  to  a  village  called 
Morality,  where  ho  will  find  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
tho«e  purtH,  who  will  take  hi.s  burden  off — Mr.  Legality. 
Kithor  Mr.  I^iegjiHty  will  do  it  himst^lf,  or  it  can  be  done 
c<|uiilly  well  by  bis  pretty  young  son,  Mr.  Civility. 

The  way  to  a  better  life  does  not  lie  in  a  change  of 
outward  action,  but  in  a  changed  heart.  Legality  soon 
passes  into  civility,  according  to  the  saying  that  vico  loses 
half  its  evil  when  it  loses  its  grossness.  Bunyan  would 
have  said  that  the  poison  was  the  more  deadly  from  being 
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concjealed.  Christian  nfter  a  near  escape  is  set  sti-aight 
again.  He  Ls  admitted  into  the  wicket-gate  and  is  directed 
how  he  is  to  go  forward.  He  asks  if  he  may  not  lose  his 
way.  He  is  answered  Yes,  'There are  many  ways  (that) 
butt  down  on  this  and  they  ai-e  crooked  and  wide.  But 
thus  thou  mayest  know  the  right  from  the  wrong,  that 
only  being  straight  and  narrow.' 

Good  people  often  suppose  ttmt  when  a  man  is  once 
'  converted,'  a»  they  call  it,  and  has  entered  on  a  religious 
life,  he  will  find  everything  made  easy.  He  has  turned 
to  Christ,  and  in  Christ  he  will  find  rest  and  pleasantness. 
The  path  of  duty  is  unforttinately  not  strewed  with 
flowers  at  all.  The  primroso  road  leads  fco  the  other 
place.  As  on  all  other  journeys,  to  persevere  is  the 
diificiilty.  The  pilgi-im's  feet  grow  sorer  the  longer  ho 
walk.s.  HLs  lower  nature  follows  him  like  a  shadow 
watching  opportunities  to  trip  him  up,  and  ever  appear- 
ing in  some  new  disguise.  In  the  way  of  comfort  ho 
is  allowed  only  certain  resting  places,  quiet  intervals  of 
peace  when  temptation  is  absent,  and  the  mind  can  gather 
strength  and  encouragement  from  a  sense  of  the  progreea 
which  it  has  made. 

The  first  of  these  resting  places  nt  which  Christian 
arrives  is  the  '  Interpreter's  House.'  This  meAns,  I  con- 
ceive, that  he  arrives  at  a  right  undei-standing  of  the 
objects  of  human  <lesire  as  they  really  arc.  He  learns  to 
distinguish  tliero  b<;tween  ])a8Rion  and  patience,  jmssion 
which  demands  immediate  gratification,  and  patience 
which  can  wait  and  hope.  He  sees  the  action  of  grace 
on  the  heart,  and  sees  the  Devil  labcmring  to  put  it  out. 
He  sees  the  mEin  in  the  u-on  cage  who  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing professor,  but  had  been  tempted  away  by  pleasure  and 
hiid  sinned  against  light.     Ue  hears  a  di'eam  too — one  of 
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lianjan'a  own  early  dreams,  bat  related  an  liy  anotlier 
person.  The  Pilgrim  him.self  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
mich  uueaKy  viaionB.  But  it  shows  how  profoundly  the 
terrible  aide  of  Christianity  had  seized  on  Banyan's  im- 
agination and  how  little  be  ■was  able  to  forget  it. 

'Thifl  night  as  I  was  in  my  sleep  I  dreamed,  and 
behold  the  heavens  grew  exceeding  black :  also  it  thun- 
dered and  lightened  in  most  fearful  wise,  that  it  put  me 
into  an  agony  ;  so  I  looked  np  in  my  dream  and  saw  the 
clouds  rack  at  on  unuMual  i-ate,  upon  which  I  heard  a 
greiit  Koiiiid  of  a  t.ruiiipet,  and  saw  also  a  man  sit  upon  a 
cloud  attencled  with  the  thousands  of  heaven.  Tbey 
wem  all  in  a  tluming  fire,  and  the  heaven  also  was  in  a 
IfUiiiiug  (liuuo.  I  hcaitl  then  a  voice,  saying,  Arise  ye 
dea«l  and  come  to  judgment ;  .ind  with  thiit  the  rocks 
rent,  the  graves  o|)ened,  and  the  dea<l  that  were  therein 
came  forth.  Some  of  them  were  exceeding  glad  and 
hnikfxl  iipwai-<l,  Komo  sought  to  hide  themselves  under  the 
luouiiliiius.  Then  1  saw  the  man  that  sate  upon  the 
cloud  open  the  book  and  bid  the  world  draw  near.  Yet 
tlicro  was,  by  rejison  of  a  fierce  fiamo  that  i&'iued  out  and 
came  from  Ijefore  hini,  n  convenient  distance  betwixt 
him  and  them,  as  l^etwixt  the  judge  and  the  pi-isoners  at 
t  ho  bar.  1  heiird  it  also  proclaimed  to  them  that  attended 
ui)  tlu-  man  that  .sate  on  (he  cloud,  Gather  together  the 
tares,  the  chafl",  and  the  Hiubble,  and  fa.st  them  into  the 
burning  lake.  And  with  tlmt  the  bottomless  pit  opened 
ju.st  whereabouts  I  stood,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which 
there  caini<  in  iin  aliundant  manner  smoke  anil  co.-ils  of 
tii-e  with  hideous  noises.  It  was  also  said  to  the  same 
persons,  Gather  the  wheat  into  my  gamer.  And  with 
that  I  saw  ninny  catched  up  and  carried  away  into  the 
cloudn,    but  I  was  left  behind.     I  also  sought  to  liida 
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myself,  but  I  could  not,  for  tho  man  that  site  upim  the 
cloud  still  kept  his  e_>e  ujwn  me.  My  sins  also  came  into 
my  mind,  and  my  conscience  did  accuse  me  on  every 
side.  I  thought  the  day  of  judgment  was  come  and  1 
wa»  not  ready  for  it.' 

The  resting  time  comes  to  an  end.  The  Pilgrim 
gathere  him-self  together,  and  proceed.*?  upon  his  way. 
He  is  not  to  he  burdened  for  ever  with  the  sense  of  bis 
sins.  It  fell  from  off  his  l>ack  at  the  sight  of  tl>e  cross. 
Three  shining  ones  appear  and  tetl  him  that  bis  sins  are 
forgiven  ;  they  take  off  his  rags  and  provide  him  with  a 
new  suit. 

He  now  encounters  fellow-travellers  ;  and  the  Kerious- 
ness  of  the  story  is  relieved  hy  adventures  and  humorous 
conversations.  At  the  Iwttoni  of  a  hill  lie  finds  three 
gentlemen  asleep,  '  a  little  out  of  the  way.'  These  were 
Simple,  Sloth,  and  Presumption.  He  ti-ies  to  roiLse 
tb(>m,  but  does  not  tiiict^'ed.  Pi-esently  two  others  are 
seen  tumbling  over  tho  wiiH  into  the  Nari"ow  Way.  They 
are  come  from  the  land  of  Vain  Glory,  and  are  calle<l 
Formalist  and  Hyixxiris}'.  Like  the  Pilgrim,  they  are 
bound  for  Mount  Zion  ;  but  the  wicket-gate  was  '  too  far 
about,'  and  they  had  come  by  a  short  cut.  '  They  had 
custom  for  it  a  thou.sand  years  and  more ;  and  custom 
i)eing  of  so  long  standing  would  be  admitted  legal  by  any 
impartial  judge.'  Whether  right  or  wrong  they  insist 
that  they  are  in  the  way,  and  no  more  is  to  be  said. 
But  they  are  soon  out  of  it  again.  The  hiU  Ls  the  hill 
DifBculty,  and  the  road  parts  into  three.  Two  go  round 
the  l.Kittom,  as  modem  engineers  would  make  them.  The 
other  rises  straight  over  the  top.  Formalist  and  Hypo- 
crisy choose  the  easy  wa3-s,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 
Pilgrim  climbs  up,  and  fifter  various  accidents  comes  to 
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th«  neond  rarting-place,  the  Palam  BeaotiAil,  bnilt  bjr 
tb«  Jjotrd  of  the  Hill  to  entertain  atmtget*  in.  The  re- 
collectioM  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Soathampton  famished  Banymn 
with  hi*  frtuaework.  Lions  gnard  the  court.  Fair  ladiea 
entertain  him  aa  if  he  Wl  l^een  a  knight-errant  in  quest 
of  the  Holy  Orail.  The  ladien,  of  ooone,  are  ail  that  tbey 
ought  U»  be :  th«s  (.'hiiMtiaii  gmoea — Diacretion,  Prudence, 
Pi(<ty,  and  Charity.  He  tella  them  his  history.  They  ask 
him  if  he  hiui  linnight  none  of  his  old  belongingH  with 
liiiii.  He  atiDwc^ni  yea ;  but  greatly  agiiinst  hia  will :  his 
inward  and  carnal  cogitations,  with  which  his  countiy- 
uii^ti,  lui  woll  UK  himself,  were  m  much  delighted.  Only  in 
goldi-n  lioum  they  seemed  to  leave  him.  Who  cannot 
ri'<'«giiiM)  the  truth  of  this  1  Who  ha8  not  gi-oaned  over 
till)  fdllicK  and  idiotcieM  that  cling  to  us  like  the  doggerel 
veiwx  that  liiiiig  about  our  memories  1  Tlie  room  in 
which  he  sleeps  is  called  Fence.  In  the  morning  he  is 
shown  the  curiosities,  chiefly  Scripture  relics,  in  the 
palnoe.  Hp  Ih  tiikou  to  the  roof,  from  which  he  sees  far 
(i(r  tho  oittlim*  of  tiio  Di'lfptjible  Mountains.  Next,  the 
liiilii<«  carry  liiiii  to  tho  ui'moury,  and  equip  him  for  the 
iliiiiKPrH  which  lie  upxt  before  him.  Ho  is  to  go  down 
into  (ho  Va)l*iy  of  Mumilintinn,  and  pass  thence  through 
tho  Vnlify  of  tlin  Hhmlow  of  Death. 

Bunyan  here  shows  tho  finest  in-sight.  To  some  pil- 
griiitr*  ilin  Viillcy  <if  Humilifittoii  wns  the  plcnsantest  j»art 
of  {li<>  fijuriicy.  Mr.  Fcc-Mcmind,  in  the  second  part  of 
tho  Mtory,  wfiH  ha]>pier  there  than  anywjiere.  But  Chris- 
tian tM  Bunyan  hiinsi.'lf;  and  Bunyan  had  a  stiff  self- 
willcri  tmtui-c,  ami  had  found  hia  spirit  the  most  stublxim 
part  ot'  liiui.  itown  hei-o  ho  encounters  Apollyou  liim- 
solf,  'Htraildtinfftjuito  over  the  whole  brendlh  of  the  way' — 
a  nioro  rHi^tivo  dovil   tlmu  the  Diabolus  of  the  'Holy 
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War.'  He  fights  liim  for  half-a-day,  is  sorely  wounded 
in  haid,  hand,  and  foot,  and  has  a  netir  escape  of  being 
pressed  to  death.  A{x)]lyon  .spreads  his  bat  wings  at  laet, 
and  flies  away ;  but  there  remains  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  the  dark  scene  of  lonely  horrors. 
Two  men  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  it.  They  tell  him 
the  valley  is  full  of  spectres ;  and  they  warn  him,  if  he 
viilues  hia  life,  to  go  back.  Well  Bunyan  knew  these 
/spectres,  those  di-eary  mi8gi\nngs  that  he  was  toiling  after 
an  illusion ;  that '  good '  and  '  evil '  had  no  meaning  except 
on  earth,  and  for  man's  coiivenienoe  ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  but  a  creatun.'  of  a  day,  iillowed  a  brief  season  of 
what  is  called  existence,  and  then  to  pass  away  and  be 
ad  if  he  had  never  been.  It  speaks  well  for  Bunyan's 
honesty  that  this  state  of  mini  which  religious  jieoplo 
^^enerally  call  wicked  is  placed  directly  in  his  Pilgi-im's 
path,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pass  through  it.  In  the 
valley,  close  at  the  road-side,  there  is  a  pit,  which  is  one 
of  the  mouths  of  hell.  A  wicked  spirit  wliisj^ra  to  him 
as  he  goes  by.  lie  im.'igin&s  that  the  thought  had  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  own  heart. 

The  sky  clears  when  he  is  Iwyond  the  gorge.  Outside 
it  arc  the  aives  where  the  two  giants,  Pojie  and  Pagan, 
had  lived  in  old  times.  Pagan  had  been  dead  many  a 
day.  Pope  was  still  living,  '  but  he  had  grown  so  crazy 
and  stiff  in  his  joints  that  he  could  now  do  little  more 
than  sit  in  hia  cave's  moutli,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they 
went  by,  and  biting  his  naib  because  he  could  not  come 
a/  them.' 

Hero  he  overtakes  '  Faithful,'  a  true  pUgrim  like  him- 
self. Faithful  luid  met  with  trials ;  )>ut  Ids  trials  had 
not  resembled  Christian's.  Christian's  ditiicuities,  like 
B'inyau'.s  own,  had  been  all  spii'itual.     '  The  lusts  of  tlio 
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fiitih  '  woaa  to  liave  had  no  attraction  for  him.  Ftiithiiil 
hfid  been  acaailed  b^  '  Wanton,'  and  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  her.  He  had  not  fallen  into  the  alougfa ;  bat  be 
hiul  Ixfcn  begniled  by  the  01<1  Adam,  who  offered  him  one 
of  his  danghtem  for  a  wife.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  he  had  found  sunshine  all  the  way.  Doubts 
about  the  truth  of  religion  hod  never  troubled  the  simpler 
natuie  of  the  goo<l  Faithful. 

Mr.  Talkative  is  the  next  character  introduced,  and 
in  one  of  the  Ijest  figures  which  Bunyan  has  drawn ;  Mr. 
Talkative,  with  Scripture  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  perfect 
maMtcr  of  all  doctrinal  subtleties,  reiidy  'to  talk  of  things 
heavenly  or  things  earthly,  things  moi'al  or  things  evan- 
gelical, things  sacred  or  things  profane,  things  post  or 
things  to  come,  things  foreign  or  things  at  home,  things 
essential  or  things  ciieumstantial,  provided  that  all  be 
done  to  our  profit.' 

This  gentleman  would  have  taken  in  Faithful,  w'no 
was  nwed  by  such  a  i-ush  of  volubility.  Christian  has 
seen  him  l)efore,  knows  him  well,  and  can  de-scrilie  him. 
'  Ho  is  the  son  of  one  Saywell.  He  dwelt  in  Prating 
How.  Ife  is  for  any  company  and  for  any  talk.  As  he 
tJilks  now  with  you  so  will  he  talk  when  on  the  ale- 
Iwnch.  The  moi-o  diink  he  hath  in  his  crc^wn,  the  more 
of  these  things  lie  hiith  in  his  mouth.  Religion  hath  no 
place  ill  Ills  liciirt,  or  home,  or  conversation ;  alt  that  ho 
jinth  lictii  ill  his  tongue,  aud  hu  religion  is  to  moke  a 
iioiso  therewith.' 

Tlie  clrt't,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  the  worio, 
are  Hlill  in  the  world.  They  are  still  part  of  the  general 
community  of  mankind,  and  shai'e,  whether  tliey  like  iii 
or  not,  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.  Faithful  anu 
L'hrihtiiiu  have  loft  the  City  of  Destruction.     They  have 
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shaken  off  from  themselves  all  liking  for  idle  i>lcnaure8. 
They  nevertheless  find  themselves  in  their  journey  at 
Vanity  Fair,  '  a  fair  set  up  by  Beelzebub  5000  yairs  ago.' 
Trade  of  aU  sorts  went  on  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  people  of 
all  sorts  were  collected  there  :  cheats,  fools,  asses,  knaves, 
and  rogues.  Some  were  honest,  many  were  dishonest ;  some 
lived  peaceably  and  upi-ightly,  others  robbed,  murdered, 
seduced  their  neighlwiirs'  wives,  or  lied  and  peijured 
themselves.  Vanity  Fair  was  Euroj>ean  society  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Each  nation  was 
repi-esonted.  There  was  British  Ilow,  Fi-ench  Row,  and 
Sjmnish  Row.  '  The  wares  of  Rome  and  lier  merehaudiso 
were  greatly  promoted  iit  the  fair,  only  the  English  nation 
with  some  others  had  taken  a  dislike  to  them.'  The 
pilgrims  appear  on  the  scene  as  the  Apostles  appeaired  at 
Antioch  and  Rome,  to  tell  the  people  that  there  were 
things  in  the  world  of  more  conseqiience  than  money  and 
pleasure.  The  better  sort  listen.  Public  opinion  in 
general  calls  them  fools  and  Bedlamites.  The  fair  !«- 
comes  oxcit«l,  disturbances  are  feai-edjand  the  imthointies 
send  to  make  inquiries.  Authorities  natunliy  disapprove 
of  novelties  ;  and  t  hristian  and  Faithful  are  aneated, 
beaten,  and  put  in  the  cage.  Their  fiiends  insLst  that 
they  have  done  no  harm,  that  they  are  innocent  strangeis 
teaching  only  what  will  make  men  better  instead  of 
worse.  A  riot  follows.  The  authorities  determine  to 
make  an  example  of  thein,  anil  the  rosnlt  is  the  ever- 
memorable  trial  of  the  two  pilgrims.  They  arc-  Imnight 
in  irons  before  my  Lord  Hategood,  charged  with  '  dis- 
turbing the  trade  of  the  town,  creating  divi-siDns,  and 
making  converts  to  their  opinions  in  contem[it  of  the 
law  of  the  Prince.' 

Faithful  Iiojnns  with  nn  admission  which  would  have 
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mr.de  it  cliffieiilt  for  Hat-egoo<l  to  let  him  off,  for  he  says 
that  tho  Prince  they  talked  of,  beiug  Beebiebub,  the 
enemy  of  the  Lord,  he  defied  him  and  all  his  angels. 
Throe-  witnesses  were  then  called  :  Envy,  Supenitition, 
and  Picktimnk. 

Envy  says  that  Faithful  regaixls  neither  prince  nor 
people,  but  docs  ail  he  can  to  j>os8cas  men  with  disloyal 
notions,  which  he  call  principles  of  laith  and  holiness. 

Superstition  Kays  that  he  knows  little  of  him,  hut  has 
heard  hiui  sty  that  '  our  religion  is  naught,  and  sach  by 
which  no  uuin  can  please  (Jod,  fi-om  which  saying  liia 
Lordship  well  knows  wDl  follow  that  we  are  yet  in  our 
sins,  anil  finally  shall  !«  damned.' 

PiL-ktliank  (leposea  that  he  has  hwu-d  Faithful  rail  on 
Beolzeljuli,  and  speak  c'ont<?m[>tuouHly  of  his  honourable 
friends  my  Lord  Old  Miin,  my  Lord  C'ai'nal  Delight, 
my  Lord  Luxurious,  my  Lord  Desii'e  of  Vain  CJI017,  my 
Lurd  Lechciy,  Sir  Having  Greetly,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility,  besides  which  he  hits  railed  against  his  loi-dship 
on  the  bench  himself,  calling  him  an  migodly  villain. 

Tho  evidence  was  perfectly  true,  and  the  prisoner, 
when  willed  00  for  his  defence,  confirmed  it.  He  says 
(avoiding  tho  terms  in  which  he  was  said  to  i-ail  and 
the  like)  that '  the  Prince  of  the  town,  with  all  the  rubble- 
uent  of  his  attendants  by  this  gentleman  named,  are 
more  fit  for  a  lx"iug  in  hell  than  in  this  town  or  country.' 

Lord  Hategood  has  been  supivosed  to  have  l)een  drawn 
from  one  or  other  of  Charles  IL's  judges,  perhaps  from 
either  Twisden  or  Chester,  who  hwl  the  convei-sation  with 
Banyan's  wife.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  one 
or  the  other  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did. 
Faithful  might  \>e  cjuite  right.  Hell  might  be  and  proba- 
bly was  the  projHjr  place  for  Beelzebub,  and  for  ail  {if  rsons 
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holding  authority  under  him.  But  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
A  form  of  society  did  for  some  purpose  or  other  exist,  and 
had  been  permitted  to  exist  for  5000  yeass,  owning 
Beebebub's  soyereiguty.  It  must  defend  it^lf,  or  must 
oease  to  be,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  to  make  no  effort 
at  self-preservation.  Faithful  had  come  to  Vanity  Fair 
to  make  a  revolution — a  revolution  extremely  desirable, 
but  one  which  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  con- 
stituteil  authorities  to  a'low  to  go  forward.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  false  witness.  A  pri-soner  who  admits  that  he  hns 
taught  the  people  that  their  Prince  ought  to  be  in  hell, 
and  has  called  the  judge  an  ungodly  villain,  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  is  accused  of  preaching  rebellion. 

Lord  Hategood  cbaiges  thejuiy,  and  explain.^  the  law. 
'  There  was  an  Act  made,'  he  says, '  in  the  days  of  Phanwh 
the  Great,  servant  to  our  Prince,  that  lest  those  of  a  con- 
trary religion  .should  multijily  and  grow  too  strong  for 
him,  their  malefl  should  be  thi-own  into  the  river.  There 
was  also  an  Act  made  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Great,  that  whoever  would  not  fall  down  and  worship 
hia  golden  imago  should  be  thrown  into  u  fiery  furnace. 
There  was  also  an  Act  made  in  the  days  of  Darius  that 
whoso  for  some  time  called  ujxin  any  God  but  hiiu  should 
be  cast  into  the  lion's  den.  Now  the  sulistanco  of  these 
laws  this  rebel  hath  broken,  not  only  in  thought  (which 
is  not  to  be  borne),  but  also  in  word  and  deed,  which 
miLst,  therefore,  be  intolerable.  For  that  of  Pharaoh,  his 
law  was  made  upon  a  supposition  to  prevent  mischief,  no 
crime  being  yet  apjMirent.  For  the  second  and  third  you 
see  his  disputations  against  our  religion,  and  for  the  trea- 
son  he  hath  confes-sed  he  deserveth  to  die  the  death.' 

'  Then  went  the  jury  out,  who«!e  names  were  Mr. 
BUndman,  Mr.  Nogood,  Mr,  Malice,  Mr.  Lovelust,  Mr. 
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livdoow,  Mr.  Heady,  Mr.  Higkmind,  Mr.  Ent&ity,  Mr. 
liar,  Mr.  C'meity,  Mr.  H«teii(^t,  aud  Mr.  Implacable^ 
«1iO  crrajr  one  gave  in  his  private  Tenlict  against  him ' 
among  tbemidvai,  and  altenrarda  nnanimoaaly  concluded 
to  Ining  him  in  guilty  before  the  judge.  And  firet,  Mr. 
Bliridman,  the  foreuisn,  aud :  I  see  clearly  that  this  man 
b  a  beratJfl.  Then  mid  &f  r.  No  Good,  Away  with  such  a 
iilllow  from  the  earth.  Aye,  iiuid  Mr.  Malice,  I  hate  the 
\rery  lookit  of  him.  Tben  said  Mr.  Lovelust,  I  could 
neviir  endure  him.  Nor  I,  said  Mr.  Liveloo6<s  for  be 
would  alwiiyN  \ms  oonduuining  my  way.  Hang  him,  haug 
biro,  Haid  Mr.  Heady.  A  sorry  ncrub,  said  Mr.  Highmind. 
My  heart  riaeth  iigaitiRl  him,  Huid  Mr.  Enmity.  He  ia  a 
rogae,  aiid  Mr.  I^iur.  Hanging  in  too  good  for  him,  xaid 
Mr.  (Vui'lly.  Let  lU  deapatcb  him  out  of  the  way,  said 
Mr.  HaU-light,  Then,  said  Mr.  Implacable,  might  I  have 
all  (hit  world  givi>n  me,  I  could  not  be  rf>conciled  to  him; 
therefore,  Id,  im  forthwith  brii»f{  him  in  guilty  of  death.' 

Abetmct  (|iijiIitifH  of  cliaractor  were  never  clothed  in 
more  Hiilwtiintiul  ilcHh  and  blood  than  these  jui-ymen. 
SiMintOT-'n  UnlKlits  in  the  '  Fairy  Queen '  are  mere  Khadowa 
to  tlicin.  I'aithfiil  wiut,  of  course,  Cfjndemiied,  scourged, 
hiitrotfHl,  lanecd  in  hifi  feet  with  knives,  stoned,  stabbed, 
at  IrtHt  lidrncil,  (md  wparo*!  the  jmin  of  travelling  further 
on  (lie  ii(irn)w  road.  A  cliariot  and  honwM  wore  waiting 
to  Ixiar  him  through  the  clouds,  the  neaiest  way  to  the 
Celo«4tia1  (lute.  OhnBtinn.  who  it  Boonia  had  been  re- 
mandr'i),  ('(intrivcs  to  oncajxi.  He  is  joined  by  Hopeful,  a 
oonvprt  whom  ho  has  made  in  the  town,  and  they  pursue 
their  jounioy  in  conipnny.  A  Becoml  jn'iBon  is  useful 
dnunaticaliy,  anil  llo]>eful  takes  Faithful's  place.  Ijcaving 
Viintlv  Kiiir,  tliry  are  a;;uin  on  the  Pilgrim's  road.  There 
tlicy  encuuiilei-  Mr.  Bye-enils.     Bye-ends  cornea  from  the 
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town  of  Plain-8|)eech,  where  Le  boa  a  large  kindred, 
My  Lord  Tui-niibout,  my  Lord  Timeserver,  Mr.  Fiicing- 
both-ways,  Mr.  Two  Tongues,  the  poison  of  the  ]»iri»L. 
Bye-ends  himself  was  luari'ifd  to  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Foigniuga.  Buuyau's  invention  in  such  things  was  in- 
exhaustible. 

Tliey  have  more  trials  of  the  old  kind  with  which 
Bunyau  himself  was  so  familiar.  Tiiey  cross  the  Elver 
of  Life  ond  even  drink  at  it,  yet  for  all  this  and  direc-tly 
after,  they  sti-ay  into  Bye  Path  Meadow.  They  lose 
themselves  in  the  grounds  uf  Doubting  Castle,  and  are 
seized  upon  by  Gijint  Despair — still  a  prey  to  doubt — 
still  uucerttiin  whether  rt-iijjion  bo  not  a  dream,  even  after 
they  ha\o  fought  with  wiUl  bai-sts  in  Vanity  F'air  and 
have  drunk  of  the  watfr  of  life.  Nowhere  does  Banyan 
show  better  how  well  he  knew  the  heart  of  man.  Chris- 
tian even  thinks  of  killing  himself  in  the  dungeons  of 
Doubting  Castle.  Hojjeful  cbeei-s  him  up,  they  break 
their  prison,  recover  the  roatl  ngiiin,  and  arrive  at  tlie 
Delectable  Mountnins  in  Emmanuel's  own  land.  There  it 
might  be  tliought  the  danger  would  be  over,  but  it  is  not 
Ko.  Even  in  Enimanuers  Laind  there  is  a  door  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  which  is  a  byeway  to  hell,  and  beyond 
Emmanuel's  Land  is  the  country  of  conceit,  a  new  and 
special  temptation  for  those  who  think  that  they  are 
near-  salvation.  Here  they  encounter  '  a  binsk  lad  of  the 
neighbourliood,'  ne«?ded  soon  after  for  a,  particular  pur- 
pose, who  is  a  good  liver,  prays  devoutly,  fusts  regirlarly, 
pays  tithes  piuictirally,  and  hofn-a  that  everyone  will  get 
to  heaven  by  the  i^ligion  which  he  jirofes-sos,  pi'ovided  he 
fears  God  and  tries  to  do  his  duty.  The  name  of  this 
brisk  lad  is  Ignorance.  Leaving  him,  they  ai-e  caught  in 
a  net  by  Flatterer,  and  are  smartly  whipped  by  'a  shining 
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one,'  who  lets  them  out  of  it.  False  ideas  and  yanity 
lay  them  open  once  more  to  their  mo^^t  dangerous  enemy. 
They  meet  a  man  coming  towards  them  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  ai-e  going.  They  tell  him  thiit  they 
are  on  the  way  to  Mount  Zion.  He  laughs  scomfbUy 
and  answers : — 

'  Tliei*  is  no  such  place  as  you  dream  of  in  all  the 
world.  When  I  was  at  home  in  my  own  country,  I 
heard  an  you  now  alfinn,  find  from  hearing  I  went  otit  to 
see ;  and  have  been  seeking  this  city  tliese  twenty  years, 
but  I  find  no  more  of  it  than  I  did  the  first  day  I  went 
out.  I  am  going  back  again  and  will  seek  to  refresh 
myself  with  things  which  I  then  cast  away  for  hopes  of 
that  which  I  now  see  is  not.' 

StiU  tmcertainty — even  on  the  verge  of  eternity — 
strange,  doubtles-s,  and  reprehensible  to  Right  Reverend 
personH,  who  never  'cast  away'  anything;  to  whom  a 
religious  profession  has  been  a  highway  to  plea-sirre  and 
preferment,  who  live  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
as  it  hfia  !)een  in  this  life  so  it  will  be  in  the  next.  Only 
moral  obliquity  of  the  worst  kind  could  admit  a  doubt 
a)x)ut  so  excellent  a  religion  as  this.  But  Bunyan  was 
not  a  Right  Reverend.  Christianity  had  brought  him 
no  palaces  and  large  revenues,  and  a  place  among  the 
great  of  the  land.  If  Christianity  was  not  true  his  whole 
life  was  folly  and  illusion,  and  the  dread  that  it  might 
be  HO  clung  to  his  belief  like  its  shadow. 

The  way  wiis  still  long.  The  jnlgrims  reach  the 
Enchanted  (Jround  and  are  drowsy  and  tired.  Ignorance 
comes  up  with  them  again.  He  talk.n  much  about  him- 
self, lie  tells  them  of  the  good  motives  that  come  into 
his  mind  and  comfort  him  as  he  walks.  His  heart  tells 
him  that  he  has  left  all  for  Ood  and  Hoaveu.     His  Ixiliof 
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and  his  life  agree  together,  and  he  is  humbly  confident 
that  his  ho]ies  are  well-founded.  When  they  upeak  to 
hiin  of  Salvation  by  Faith  and  Conviction  of  Sin,  he  can- 
not understand  what  they  mean.  As  he  leaves  them  they 
ai-e  reminded  of  one  Temporary,  '  once  a  forward  man 
in  religion.'  Temporaiy  dwelt  in  Graceless,  'a  town 
two  milea  from  Honesty,  next  door  to  one  Turnback.' 
He  '  was  going  on  pUgrimage,  but  lieoime  acquainted 
with  one  Save  Self,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.' 

These  figures  all  mean  Kometliing.  Tl»ey  correspond 
in  part  to  Bunyan's  own  recollection  of  liis  own  trials  ; 
]Mrtly  he  is  indulging  his  humour  by  describing  others 
who  were  more  astmy  than  he  was.  It  was  over  at  last : 
the  pilgrims  arrive  at  the  land  of  Beulah,  the  beautiful 
sunset  after  the  stoi-ms  were  all  past.  Doubting  Castle 
can  be  seen  no  more,  an<l  between  them  and  their  last 
rest  there  remains  only  the  deep  river  over  which  there  is 
no  bridge,  the  river  of  Death.  On  the  hill  l>eyond  the 
waters  glitter  the  towe:-s  and  domes  of  the  Celestial 
City  ;  but  through  the  river  they  must  first  pass,  and  they 
find  it  deeper  or  shallower  aceoi-ding  to  the  strength  of 
their  faith,  They  go  through.  Hopeful  feeling  the  bottom 
all  along ;  Christian  still  in  character,  not  without  some 
hoiTor,  and  frightened  by  hobgoblins.  On  the  other 
side  they  are  received  by  angels,  nnd  are  carried  to  their 
final  home,  to  live  for  ever  in  the  Prince's  presence.  Then 
follows  the  only  pa.«sage  which  the  present  writer  reads 
with  regret  in  this  admirable  book.  It  is  given  to  the 
8elf-rightet)us  Ignorance  who,  doubtlfs's,  had  \x-vn  pro- 
voking with  '  his  good  motives  that  comforted  him  as 
he  walked  ; '  but  Bunyan's  zeal  might  have  been  satisfied 
by  inflicting  a  lighti-r  chiuitisement  upon  him.  He  cornea 
up  to  the  river.    He  crosses  without  the  dilficulties  which 
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attended  Christian  and  Hopeful.  '  It  happened  that 
there  was  then  at  the  place  one  Vain  Hope,  a  Ferryman, 
that  with  hi-i  boat '  (acme  viaticum  or  priestly  absolution) 
'  helped  him  over.'  He  ascends  the  hill,  ami  approaches 
the  city,  but  no  angels  are  in  attendance,  'neither  did 
any  man  meet  him  with  the  least  encouragement.' 
Above  the  gate  there  was  the  verse  written — '  Blessed 
are  they  that  ilo  His  eonimandments  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  Tree  of  liife,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gate  into  jJie  city.'  Bunysn,  who  believed  that  no  man 
could  keep  the  comnmndmente,  iuid  had  no  right  to  any- 
thing but  damnation,  must  have  introduced  the  words 
08  if  to  mock  the  unhiippy  wTctch  who,  after  all,  had 
tried  to  keep  the  commandments  sis  well  as  most  people, 
and  was  seeking  admittance,  with  a  conscience  moderately 
at  ease.  '  He  was  asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the 
gate — Whence  come  you  and  wlmt  would  you  have  T '  He 
answered,  '  I  have  eaten  and  di  imk  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  and  he  has  taught  in  our  street.'  Then  they  asked 
him  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in  and  show 
it  to  the  king.  So  lie  fumbled  in  his  lx)som  for  one  nnd 
found  none.  Then  said  they,  '  Have  you  none  1 '  But 
the  man  answered  never  a  word.  So  they  told  the  king 
but  he  would  not  come  down  to  see  him,  but  commande<l 
the  two  shining  ones  that  conducted  ChriBtian  and 
Ho]>eful  to  the  city  to  go  out  and  take  Ignorance  and 
bind  him  hfind  and  foot,  and  have  him  away.  Then 
they  took  him  up  and  carried  him  through  the  air  to  the 
door  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there,  '  Then,' 
80  Bunyan  enils,  '  I  saw  that  there  was  a  way  to  Hell 
ev^n  from  the  gates  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City 
of  Destruction  ;  so  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  wns  a  dream  ! ' 
Poor    Ignorance !      Hell — such  a  place   as  Bunyan 
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imagined  Hell  to  be — was  a  hard  fate  for  a  miserable 
mortal  who  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  true  conditions 
of  justification.  We  jire  not  told  that  he  was  a  vain 
boaster.  He  could  not  have  advanced  bo  near  to  the 
door  of  Heaven  if  he  had  not  been  really  a  decent  man, 
though  vain  and  sillj^.  Behold,  it  was  a  dream  !  The 
dreams  which  come  to  u.s  when  slec|)  Is  deep  on  the  soul 
may  be  sent  dii-ect  from  some  revealing  jwwer.  When 
we  are  near  waking,  the  supernatural  insight  may  ba 
refracted  through  human  theory. 

Charity  wUl  hope  that  the  vision  of  Ignorance  cast 
bound  into  the  mouth  of  Hell,  when  he  was  knocking 
at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  came  through  Homer's  ivory 
gate,  lind  tliat  Bunyau  here  was  n  mistaken  interpreter 
of  the  spiritual  tra<lition.  The  fierce  inferences  of 
Puritan  theology  are  no  longer  credible  to  ur  ;  yet  nobler 
men  than  the  Puritans  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  English 
history.  It  will  be  well  if  the  clearer  sight  which  enables 
us  to  detect  their  en-ora,  enables  us  also  to  recognise  their 
excellence. 

The  .second  part  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogro8.<i,'  like  moHt 
second  parts,  is  but  a  feeble  reverberation  of  the  fii-st.  It 
is  comforting,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  Christian's  wife  and 
children  were  not  left  to  their  fate  in  the  City  of  Destnic- 
tion.  But  Bunyan  had  given  ub  all  that  he  had  to  tell 
about  the  journey,  and  we  do  not  need  a  repetition  of  it. 
Of  course  there  are  touches  of  genius.  No  writing  of 
Bimyan's  could  Ije  wholly  without  it.  But  the  rough 
simplicity  in  gone,  and  instead  of  it  there  is  a  tone  of 
sentiment  which  is  almost  mawkish.  Giants,  dragon.s,  and 
angelic  champions  carry  us  into  a  spurious  fairy  land, 
where  the  knight-enunt  is  a  preacher  in  dwguise.  Fair 
ladijs  and  love  matches,  however  decorously  chastened, 
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suit  ill  with  the  sternness  of  the  mortal  conflict  between 
the  soul  and  sin.  Christiana  and  her  children  are  tole- 
rated for  the  pilgrim's  sake  to  whom  they  belong.  Had 
they  appealed  to  our  interest  on  their  own  merits,  we 
would  have  been  contented  to  wish  them  well  through 
their  difficulties,  and  to  trouble  ourselves  no  further 
about  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LAST   DAYS  AND  DEATH. 

Little  romaiiiB  to  be  told  of  Bunyan's  concluding  years. 
No  fiiends  proaerved  Lis  letters.  No  diaries  of  his  own 
survive  to  gnitify  curiosity.  Men  ti-iily  eminent  tliiuk 
too  meanly  of  themseU'cs  or  their  work  to  care  luiich  to 
be  pensoually  remembered.  He  lived  for  sixteen  years 
after  his  release  from  the  gaol,  and  those  yesii-s  were  K|)ent 
in  the  i)eaceful  discharge  of  his  congregational  duties,  in 
writing,  in  visiting  the  scattered  members  of  the  Ha])tist 
communion,  or  in  pi-eaching  in  the  villages  and  woods,  lliu 
outward  circumstjinces  were  easy.  He  had  a  small  but 
well-pi-ovided  hoase  in  Bedford,  into  which  lie  collected 
rare  and  valuable  pieces  of  old  fui'mtui-e  and  ]date,  and 
other  articlw — jiresents,  probably,  fixjm  those  who  admired 
him.  He  visited  London  annually  to  prcjich  in  the  hn\>- 
tint  churches.  The  '  Pilgrim's  Progrc-is'  h])rtiul  his  fame 
over  England,  over  Europe,  and  over  the  American 
settlements.  It  was  translated  into  many  languages ;  and 
so  catholic  was  its  spirit,  that  it  wati  adapted  with  a 
few  altemtions  for  the  use  even  of  the  C'.itholics  thcm- 
iielves.  He  abstained,  us  he  had  done  steadily  tkroiighout 
his  life,  from  all  interference  with  jwlitics,  and  the  Oovem- 
meut  in  turn  nf  s-er  again  me<MleiI  with  him.  He  even 
received  oH'ers  of  piuiuotiv/U  to  lurj^ui'  ^phercu  uf  action 
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which  nii({ht  lutve  teni)ited  a  meaner  natara  But  he  could 
never  he  tnduoed  to  leave  Bedford,  and  there  he  quietly 
stayed  through  changeK  of  minintry,  Po(<igh  ploU>,  and 
Monaoutfa  rebellions,  while  the  terror  of  a  restoration  of 
Popety  wac  bringing  on  the  Kevolntion  ;  careless  of  kings 
■od  cabinets,  and  confident  that  Giiint  Pope  had  lost  his 
power  for  liamj,  and  thenceforward  could  only  bite  hiji 
nailii  nt  the  jRissing  pilgrimB.  Once  only,  iifter  the  failure 
of  the  Exclusion  Dill,  he  seems  to  have  feared  that  \-iolent 
moasurcis  might  again  be  tried  against  him.  It  Ls  even 
wild  that  he  was  threatened  with  arrest,  and  it  was  on  this 
ociwiion  tlial  he  made  over  his  property  to  his  wife.  The 
[Kilit-y  of  JiimHH  II.,  however,  transparently  treacherous 
thoii^'h  it  WHM,  for  the  time  gave  security  to  the  Non- 
conformist congrcgatiotu!,  and  in  the  years  which  imme- 
ilintoly  precedwl  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  liberty 
of  coimcienne  wiut  under  fewer  i-estrictions  than  it  had 
Ikm'ii  ill  the  mo.Ht  rigoi-otis  days  of  the  Reformation,  or 
under  the  I»ng  Piirliiiment  itself.  Thii.K  thp  anxiety  ]iaiised 
away,  imd  liiinyari  w:is  left  uij<listurl>ed  to  finish  his 
ciirlhly  work. 

Mo  was  hiijipy  in  his  family.  His  blind  chiltl,  for 
whom  ho  had  Iwcn  bo  touchingly  anxious,  had  died  while 
he  wiiH  in  prinon.  His  other  cliildicn  lived  and  did  weil; 
and  his  bmvo  ooinpiuiion,  who  had  sjioken  so  stoutly  for 
him  to  the  judges,  continued  at  his  side.  His  health,  it 
WHS  said,  had  KiifFuixid  fiviu  bis  confinciuent ;  but  the  only 
smions  ilhioss  which  wo  iicur  of,  wns  an  utU'tck  of '  sweating 
sickncHH,'  which  ciiuie  u]»n  him  in  1687,  and  from  which 
he  iiovi'i'  thoroughly  recovei-cd.  He  was  then  fifty-nine, 
and  in  thn  next  yeiir  he  died. 

His  cud  was  fhiinu:ti>!i.stic.  It  wna  bi-oiiffht  on  by 
exposure  when  ho  wim  engaged  in  an  net  of  charity.     A 
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quarrel  had  broken  out  in  a  family  at  Reaiiiug  with  which 
Biinyan  had  some  acquaintance.  A  father  had  taken 
otfonce  at  his  son,  and  threateneil  to  disinhi-rit  him. 
Buuyun  undertook  a  journey  on  hoi>«back  fi'om  Bedford 
to  iteaJiiig  in  the  hoj>e  of  reconciling  them.  He  .suc- 
ceeded, Ijut  at  the  cost  of  liis  life.  Returning  by  London 
be  was  oveitakeu  on  the  road  by  a  stoi-m  of  rain,  and  was 
wetted  through  befoiB  he  could  find  shelter.  The  chill, 
falling  on  a  constitution  already  weakened  by  illn&ss, 
brought  on  fever.  He  waa  able  to  reach  tiio  house  of 
Mr.  Strudwick,  one  of  his  Loudon  frienda ;  but  he  never 
left  his  bed  afterwm-ds.  In  ten  days  he  was  dead.  The 
exact  date  is  uncei-taiii.  It  was  towanls  tlie  end  of 
August  1688,  between  two  and  three  months  before  the 
landing  of  King  William.  He  was  bnrieil  in  Mr.  Strud- 
wick's  vault  in  the  Dissentei's'  bui-j-ing-ground  at  Bunhill 
Fields.  Hia  last  words  were  '  Take  nie,  for  I  come  to 
Thee.' 

So  ended,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  man  who,  if  his  im- 
portance may  be  measui'etl  by  the  influence  which  he  hius 
exerted  over  succeeding  generations,  must  be  counted 
among  the  most  exti^aordinary  persona  whom  England  has 
produced.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dwell  on  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  educiition,  and  tcj  regret  the  cai-elessness 
of  nature  which  brought  into  e.xistence  a  man  of  genius 
in  a  tinker's  but  at  Elstow.  '  Nature  is  less  partial  tlian 
she  ap[)ears,  and  all  situations  in  life  have  their  compen- 
sations along  witii  them. 

Circumst&noes,  I  should  aay,  qualified  Bunyan  {lerfectly 
well  for  the  work  which  he  had  to  do.  If  he  had  gone 
to  school,  a.s  he  said,  with  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  if  he  had 
been  broken  in  at  a  university  and  Ijeen  turned  into  a 
bishop;  if  he  had  been  in  any  one  of  the  Iwirni'd  pro 
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feasioDB,  he  might  caujUy  huvo  lost  or  might  Imve  never 
known  the  secret  of  his  [wwers.  He  v/na  Ixim  to  be  the 
Poet^apostle  of  the  English  middle  classes,  imjwrfectly 
educated  like  himself;  and,  being  one  of  themselves,  he 
had  tlie  key  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  own  heart. 
Like  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  countrymen,  he  came  into  the 
world  with  no  fortune  but  his  ijidiistry.  He  had  to  work 
witii  luB  handfi  for  liia  breiul,  and  to  advance  by  the  side 
of  his  neighbours  along  the  road  of  common  business. 
His  knowledge  was  scanty,  though  of  nu-e  quality.  He 
knew  his  Bible  probably  by  henrt.  He  had  studied 
history  in  Foxe's  '  Martyrs,'  but  nowhere  else  that  we 
can  ti-ace.  The  rest  of  his  mental  furniture  was  gathered 
at  first  hand  from  liifj  conscience,  his  lifi>,  and  his  occupa- 
tions. Thus  eveiy  idea  which  he  received  falling  into  a 
soil  laturally  fertile,  sprouted  up  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
original.  He  confessed  to  have  felt — {a.s  a  man  of  his 
powers  could  hardly  have  failed  to  feel)  — continueti  doubts 
about  the  Bible  and  the  ideality  of  tlic  Divine  government. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  when  we  look  into  the  world 
to  find  the  imago  of  God,  it  is  ns  if  we  were  to  stand 
1icfoi«  a  looking-gliiss  expecting  to  see  oiirseivee  nrflocted 
there,  and  to  see  nothing.  Education  scai-cely  improves 
our  jx'ixicptitin  in  this  i-e8i)ect ;  and  wider  information, 
wilier  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men  in 
other  ages  and  comitries,  might  as  easily  Lave  increa-scd 
his  difficulties  as  have  assisted  him  in  overcoming  thtm. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  could  have  contented  him.self  with 
co:npronii.ses  and  half-convictiona.  No  for-ce  could  have 
BuMued  him  into  a  decent  Angliam  divine — a  '  Mr, 
Two  Tongues,  {Arson  of  the  parish.'  He  was  passionate 
and  thorough-going.  The  authority  of  conscience  pi-e- 
beuted  iteeif  to  him  oaly  in  the  ahapu  of  luligious  obli- 
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gation.  Reli^on  once  shaken  into  a  '  perhaps,'  would 
have  had  no  existence  to  him  ;  and  it  Ls  easy  to  conceive  a 
university- hred  Bunyan,  iin  intellectiml  meteor,  flai-ing 
uselessly  aci-oss  the  sky  and  disap^iearing  in  smoke  and 
nothingness. 

Powerful  temperaments  are  necessarily  intense.  Bun- 
yan, bom  a  tinker,  hatl  heard  right  and  wroi>g  prcnched 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Chi-i.stian  crood.  He  con- 
cludol  after  a  struggle  that  Clulstianity  was  true,  and  on 
that  conviction  he  built  hininelf  tip  into  what  lie  waa. 
It  might  have  Ijeeu  the  .same  perha|i8  with  Biinis  had  lie 
been  bom  a  century  before.  Given  ChriBtianity  as  an 
unquestionably  true  account  of  the  situation  and  fiitui-c 
prospocta  of  man,  the  feature  of  it  mo.s-t  appallinjj  to  the 
imagination  is  that  hell-fire — a  torment  exceeding  the  most 
hoixiblo  which  fkncy  can  coiioeivc,  and  extending  into 
eternity — awaits  the  enornioup  ninjority  of  the  huuuin 
race.  The  dreadful  probaliility  .seized  hold  on  \he  young 
Bimyan's  mind.  He  shuddered  at  it  when  awake.  In 
the  visions  of  the  night  it  came  tefore  him  in  the  tre- 
mendous details  of  the  drwidful  rcalit)'.  It  became  the 
governing  thought  in  hii<  nature. 

Buch  a  belief,  if  it  does  not  drive  a  man  to  madness, 
will  at  least  cure  him  of  trifling.  It  will  clear  his  mind 
of  false  sentiment,  take  the  nonsense  out  of  him,  and 
enable  him  to  resist  vulgar  temptation  as  nothing  else 
will.  The  danger  is  that  the  mind  may  not  bear  the 
strain,  that  the  belief  itself  may  crack  and  leave  nothing. 
Bunyan  was  hai-dly  tried,  but  in  him  the  belief  did  not 
crack.  It  spread  over  his  character.  It  filled  him  fii-st 
with  terror;  then  with  a  loathing  of  sin,  which  nutailed 
BO  awful  a  penalty ;  then,  as  his  personal  fears  were  allayed 
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by  the  reoognition  of  Christ,  it  turned  to  tenderness  and 
pity. 

Tliore  was  no  fanaticism  in  Bunyan ;  nothing  harsh  or 
■avago.  Ilia  natural  humour  perhaps  Kaved  him.  TTia 
few  recorded  siiyings  all  refer  to  the  one  central  question  ; 
but  hesilthy  seriousness  often  l>e8t  expi-eases  itself  in  playful 
quaintiiesH.  He  was  once  going  somewhere  disguised  as 
ft  wiiRgoner.  lie  wiia  overtiiken  by  a  constiiblo  who  had 
a  wftiTftnt  to  an-est  him.  The  constable  asked  him  if  he 
knew  that  devil  of  a  fellow  Biinyiin.  '  Know  him  ! ' 
Bunyan  said.  '  You  miglit  call  him  a  devil  if  yon  knew 
him  OS  well  as  I  once  did.' 

A  Cambridge  student  was  trying  to  show  him  wluit  a 
divine  thing  reason  wiva — '  reason,  the  chief  glory  of  man 
which  distinguislied  him  from  a  beast,'  &G.,  &c. 

Bunyan  growled  out :  '  Sin  distinguishes  man  from 
beast.     la  sin  divine  1 ' 

Ho  was  extremely  tolerant  in  his  terms  of  Church 
membership.  He  offended  the  stricter  part  of  his  congre- 
gation by  refusing  even  to  make  infant  baptism  a  con- 
dition of  exclusion.  The  only  person.s  with  whom  he 
declined  to  communicafce  were  those  whose  lives  were 
openly  immoral.  His  chief  objection  to  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  admission  of  the  ungodly  to  tjie  Sacra- 
ments. He  hated  party  titles  and  quarrels  up)n  trifles. 
He  desii-ed  himself  to  be  called  a  Chriatian  or  a  Believer, 
or  '  any  name  which  was  approved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Divisions,  he  said,  were  to  Churches  like  wars  to  countries. 
Those  who  talked  most  about  religion  cared  lea.st  for  it; 
and  controversies  about  doubtfid  things,  and  things  of 
little  moment,  ate  up  all  zeal  for  things  which  were 
practicable  and  indL'spufatble. 

'  lu  countenance,'  wrote  a  friend,  '  he  appeared  to  be 
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of  a  stem  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  convei'sation 
mild  and  afiable  ;  not  given  to  loquacity  or  to  much  dis- 
course in  company  unless  some  urgent  occasion  required 
it ;  observing  never  to  boast  of  himBeJf  or  his  parts,  but 
rather  to  aeem  low  in  his  own  eyes,  and  submit  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying  and  swearing, 
being  just,  in  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  to  hw  word ;  not 
seeming  to  revenge  injuries,  loving  to  reconcile  differences 
and  make  friendships  with  all.  He  had  a  shaq>  quick 
eye,  with  an  excellent  discerning,'  of  persons,  being  of  good 
judgmoiit  ami  quick  wit.'  '  Ho  was  taU  of  stature, 
strong  boned,  tliough  not  corpulent,  somewhat  of  a  ruddy 
face,  with  sparkling  eyes,  weai-ing  his  hair  on  his  ujtper 
lip;  his  hail-  i-eddish,  but  in  his  later  days  time  had 
sprinkled  it  with  grey ;  his  nose  well  set,  but  not  declining 
or  bending ;  his  mouth  moderate  large,  his  forehead 
something  high,  and  hLn  habit  always  plain  and  modest.' 

He  was  himself  indifferent  to  advjuicement,  and  he  did 
not  seek  it  for  his  family.  A  London  merchnnt  offcired  to 
take  his  son  into  his  house.  '  God,'  he  said,  '  did  not  uend 
me  to  advance  my  family,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.'  He 
had  no  vanity — an  exemption  extremely  i-are  in  those 
■who  are  personally  much  before  the  public.  The  {>ersonal 
popularity  wa.s  in  fact  the  ptirt  of  his  situation  which 
he  least  liked.  When  ho  was  to  preach  in  London,  '  if 
there  was  but  one  day's  notice  the  meeting  house  was 
crowde<l  to  overflowing.'  Twelve  hundred  people  would 
bo  found  collected  before  seven  o'clock  on  a  dark  winter's 
morning  to  hear  a  lecture  from  him.  In  Zoai'  Street, 
Southwark,  his  church  was  sometimes  so  crowded  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  to  the  pulpit  stairs  over  the  congregation's 
heads.  It  jdeased  him,  but  he  -was  on  the  watch  against 
the  pleasui-e  of  being  himself  admii-ed.  A  friend  compli- 
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men  ted  biin  onw  after  service,  on  '  the  sweet  sermon ' 
which  lie  hml  delivei-ed.  '  Yo«  need  not  remind  mo  of 
tlmt,'  he  said.  '  The  Devil  tolJ  me  of  it  Iwfore  I  was  out 
of  the  pulpit.' 

'  Conviction  of  sin '  Iihs  Ixjcome  a  phmse,  shallow  and 
ineffective  even  in  those  who  use  it  most  sincerely.  Yet 
moral  evil  is  still  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  human 
misery,  nuil  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  value  of  a  man 
who  could  prolong  among  his  fellow-creatures  the  sense 
of  the  deadly  nature  of  it,  even  under  the  forms  of  a 
decomposing  theology.  Times  are  changing.  The  intel- 
lectual current  in  bearing  ua  we  know  not  where,  and  the 
courae  of  the  stream  is  in  a  dii'«ction  which  leads  us 
far  from  the  concluaiona  in  which  Bunyan  and  the 
Puritans  established  themselves ;  but  the  truths  which 
are  most  essential  for  us  to  know  cannot  be  discerned 
by  speculative  arguments.  Chemistry  cannot  tell  na  why 
some  food  is  wholesome  and  other  food  is  poisonous. 
That  food  is  befit  for  us  which  best  nourishes  the  Ixjdy 
into  health  and  strength  ;  and  a  belief  in  a  Supernatural 
Power  which  ha.s  given  us  a  law  to  live  by  and  to  which 
we  are  responsible  for  onr  conduct,  has  alone,  of  all  the 
influences  known  to  ua,  succeeded  in  ennobling  and 
elevating  the  character  of  man.  The  particular  theories 
which  men  have  formed  about  it  have  often  been  wild 
and  extravagant.  Imagination,  agitated  by  fear  or 
stimulated  by  pious  enthusmsm,  ha.s  peopled  heaven  with 
demigods  and  sinnts — creations  of  fancy,  human  forma 
projected  upon  ;i  mist  and  magnified  into  oelestial  images. 
How  much  is  true  of  all  that  men  have  believed  in  past 
times  and  have  now  ceased  to  believe,  how  much  has  been  a 
too  eagif  di-oam,  no  one  now  can  tell.  It  may  be  that  other 
foundations  may  be  laid   hereafter  for  human  conduct  on 
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which  an  edifice  can  be  raised  no  lef9S  £air  ami  beautiful ; 
bill,  no  signs  of  it  are  as  yet  apparent. 

So  fur  iki  we  yet  know,  moi-ality  rosta  upon  a  sense  of 
obligation  ;  and  obligiition  has  no  meaning  except  as  imply- 
ing a  Divine  eommuml,  without  which  it  would  cotise  to 
bo.  Until  '  duty '  can  lie  presented  to  us  in  a  shape  which 
will  comi>el  our  recoguitiou  of  it  with  equ.al  ov  superior 
force,  tho  pussing  away  of  '  the  conviction  of  sin '  can 
operate  only  to  obscure  our  aspirations  after  ti  high 
ideal  of  life  and  chiimcter.  Tlie  scientific  theory  may  be 
correct,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  standing  on  the 
verge  of  the  most  momentous  intellectual  revolution  which 
has  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  our  race.  It  may 
be  KG,  and  also  it  may  not  be  so.  It  may  \>e  that  the  motrt; 
important  factors  in  the  scientific  equation  are  beyond 
the  r«»ch  of  human  intellect.  However  it  he,  tho  meat 
which  gives  atrengtli  to  the  man  is  poison  to  the  child  ; 
and  as  yet  we  are  stili  children,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
chUdren.  '  Every  relief  from  outward  restraint,'  says  one 
who  was  not  given  to  Buperstition,  '  if  it  be  not  attended 
with  increased  power  of  self-command,  is  Bimjvly  fatal.' 
Men  of  intelligence,  therefore,  to  whom  life  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  stem  fact,  conditioned  round  with  endless 
possibilities  of  wrong  and  suffering,  though  they  may 
never  again  adopt  the  letter  of  Bunyan's  creed,  will  con- 
tinue to  see  in  conscience  an  authority  for  which  culture 
is  no  suhetitut*  ;  they  will  conclude  that  in  one  form  or 
other  responsibility  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  truth  ;  and,  so 
long  as  this  conviction  lasts,  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progi'ess '  will 
still  be  dear  to  all  men  of  all  creeds  who  share  in  it,  even 
though  it  pleases  the  '  elect '  modern  philo.sophei's  to 
deecribe  its  author  as  a  '  Philistine  of  genius.' 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  following  are  the  principat  sources  for  an 
estimate  of  Bentley's  life  and  work  : — 

I.  Life  of  Bcntley,  by  J.  H.  Monk,  4to,  London,  1830  : 
2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1833. — 2.  Bentley's  Correspondence, 
ed.  C.  Wordsworth,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1842.— 3.  Bentley's 
Works,  ed.  Alex.  Dyce,  1836—38.  Vols.  I  and  11 1— Disser- 
tation on  Letters  of  Phalaris,  (1)  aa  published  in  1699, 
(2)  as  originally  printed  in  Wotton's  Rejflectioiui,  1697.  Epis- 
tola  ad  loanncni  MiUium.  VoL  III : — Boyle  Lectures,  with 
Newton's  Letters  :  Sermons  :  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discouree 
of  Free-thinking :  Pn)po«ials  for  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament :  Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  Conyers  Middleton. — 
4.  Bentlej-'s  Fragments  of  Calliraach\iB,  in  the  edition  of 
Oraevius,  Utrecht,  1697,  reprinted  in  Blomfield's  ed.,  London, 
1815. — 5.  Emendations  on  Menander  and  Pliilemon  (1710), 
reprinted,  Cambriilge,  1713. — 6.  Horace,  Camb.  1711,  2nd  od., 
Amsterdam,  1713. — 7.  Terence,  Camb.  1726,  2nd  ed.,  Am- 
stcrdiun,  1728. — 8.  Milton's  Paradise  Loit,  Lond.  1732.— 9. 
Manilius,  Lond.  1739. 

Notes  Ijy  Bentley  appeared  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
hooks  of  other  scholars.  Since  his  death,  many  more 
have  been  published  from  his  MSS.  These,  whDe  vary- 
ing much  in  fulness  and  value,  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
a  sun-ey  of  the  field  which  his  studies  covered.  The 
subjoined  list  comprises  the  greater  part  of  them: — 

On  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  in  Gaisford's  ed., 
Oxford,  1806. — HcphaestionjinGaisford'sed.,  1810.— Lucretius, 
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in  Oxford  et).,  1818. — Honu.*  (curae  iiovi.ssimae),  in  the  Cam- 
bridgo  Miiaciuu  Griticum  I.  19-1 — C,  cd.  T.  Kidd. — -Ovid,  in' 
the  Claaaical  Journal,  xix.  168,  258,  od.  O.  Burges.— Luoan, 
ed.  R.  Cumberl.iiid,  Strawtorry  Hill,  1760. — Silius  Italicnis, 
Clitsa.  Journ.  UL  381. — L.  Amiaeim  Senoca,  ib.  sxsvn,  11, 
eiL  T.  Kidd, — -Nicander,  in  MustHun  Criticmn,  l.  370,  446,  ed. 
J.  II.  Monk. — Aristophauea,  in  Classical  Journal,  xi.  131,  248, 
xn.  104,  352,  xui.  132,  336,  srv.  130,  etl.  G.  Burges  ;  and  in 
Museum  Criticuin,  ii.  120,  ed.  J.  II.  Monk. — Sophocles,  Theo- 
crituH,  Bion,  MoschuK,  ed.  K  Maltby  in  Morell's  Thcsaurua, 
reprinted  iu  Classical  Journal,  xin.  244. — Philoatratua,  in 
Olearius'a  edition  (1709). — Hieroclos,  in  Xeedhaiu's  edition 
(1709). — Plautua,  in  E.  A.  Sonnenachein's  ed.  of  the  Captivi, 
l>.  135,  Loud.  1880. — Iliud  L  ll,  at  the  end  of  J.  Maehl/s 
memoir  of  Bentley  (1868),  from  the  MS.  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge, — Selected  Notes  on  tbo  Greek  Tcatament  (from 
the  M.S.  at  Trill.  Coll.  Cainb.)  including  those  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Qalatiaus,  in  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A.  Ellis, 
Camb.  1862. — A  few  anecdota  from  Bentloy's  MS.  notes  on 
Homer  (at  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.)  are  given  lielow,  p.  153. 

R.  Ottmberlantl's  Memoirs  (4to,  180G,  2nd  edition  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  1807)  deserve  to  be  consulted  independently 
of  Monk's  quotatiori.s  from  them.  The  memoir  of  Bentley 
by  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  liis  Litterarwche  Analekieii  (pp.  1 — 89, 
Berlin,  1816),  has  the  permanent  interest  of  its  author- 
ship and  its  date.  Rud's  Diary,  so  useful  for  a  part  of 
Bentley's  college  history,  was  edited  with  some  additional 
letters  by  H.  R.  Luard  for  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Sijciety,  1860.  De  Quincey's  essay — originally  a  review 
of  Monk — has  every  charm  of  Lis  style ;  the  sometimes 
■whimsical  judgments  need  not  bo  taken  too  seriously. 
Hartley  Coleridge's  comments  on  Monk's  facts  may  be 
seen  in  the  short  biography  of  Bentley  which  he  wrote 
in  the  Worlhies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lani-ashire  (pp.  65 — 
174).     In  '  Richartl  Bentley,  eine  Biographic'  (Leipzig, 
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I86S),  Jacob  Maelily  gives  a  concise  Bkotcli  for  German 
readers,  on  Monk's  plan  of  a  continuous  chronological 
narrative,  in  which  notices  of  the  literary  works  are 
inserted  as  they  occur. 

It  is  proper  to  state  the  points  which  are  distinctive 
of  the  present  volume: — 1.  tu  regard  to  the  external 
facts  of  Bentley's  life,  I  have  been  able  to  add  some  traits 
or  illustrations  from  contemporary  or  other  sources : 
these  are  chiefly  in  chapters  I,  in,  vii,  xti. — 2.  Chap- 
ter VI  is  condeivs/>d  from  some  results  of  studies  in  the 
University  life  of  Bentley's  time  and  in  the  history  of 
Trinity  College. — 3.  The  controversy  on  tho  Letters  of 
Phalaris  has  liitherto  been  most  familiar  to  English 
readers  through  De  Quincey's  essay  on  Beutley,  or  the 
brilliant  passage  in  Macaulay's  essay  on  Temple.  Both 
versions  are  based  on  Monk's.  The  account  given  here 
will  be  found  to  present  some  matters  under  a  different 
light.  In  such  cases  the  ^^ews  are  those  to  which  I  was 
led  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources, 
and  of  all  the  literary  evidence  which  I  could  find. — 
4.  The  aim  has  been  not  more  to  sketch  the  facts  of 
Bentley's  life  than  to  estimate  his  work,  the  character  of 
his  powers,  and  his  place  in  scholarship.  Here  the 
fundamental  materials  are  Bentley's  writings  themselves. 
To  thRs<5  I  have  given  a  comparatively  large  share  of 
the  allotted  space.  My  treatment  of  them  has  been 
independent  of  any  predecessor. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  using  Bentley's  marginal  notes  on 
Homer  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  accessible.  Mr  Tyrrell,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  favoured  me  with  informa- 
tion regarding  a  manuscript  in  tho  Library.     Prof.  A. 
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Michaelis,  of  Strassburg,  and  Mr  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  kindly  lent  me  Bome  books  and  tracts 
relating  to  Bentley. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Dr  Hort,  for  reading 
tlie  proof-sheets  of  chapter  x;  and  to  Mr  Munro,  for 
reading  those  of  chapters  viii  and  ix.  To  both  I  have 
owed  most  valuable  suggestions.  For  others,  on  many 
points,  I  have  been  indebted  to  Dr  Luard,  Registrary  of 
tlie  University  of  Cambridge ;  who,  with  a  kindness  which 
I  cannot  adequately  acknowledge,  has  done  me  the  groat 
favour  of  reading  the  whole  book  during  its  passage 
through  the  press. 


Tm  C0L1.BOB,  Olaboow, 
February,  1882. 
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Lrlirr  to  Hill. 

Bat/le  Lretnret.  PrBbendary  ol  Woroester.  Tomplo'a  Suay. 

Nominat«d  King'i  Librarian. 

Appointed.  April  14.    Wotton't  Reflection*. 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King.— F.R.8.— Boylu's  PhaUirU. 

Promotes  reparation  ofCamb.  Press.— D.D. 

Fimt  Essay  on  I'halariii  in  2nd  ol.  of  yioi.\.oa.—'  PragmtnU 

nf  CnUimnchHt  in  the  ed.  of  Graevins.* 
Jan.  *  JtofiU  against  Bentley.* 
M:u-.  '  BenUey  agauat  J3ayl«.'— Master  o(  Trin.  CoU.  Camb. 
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BENTLEY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


EARLY    LIFE.       THE    LETTER   TO    MILL. 


Richard  Bentley  wa.s  boni  on  January  27,  1662. 
A  remarkable  variety  of  interest  belongs  to  his  life  of 
eighty  years.  He  is  the  classical  critic  whose  thoroughly 
original  genius  set  a  new  example  of  method,  and  gave  a 
decisive  lient  to  the  subsequent  course  of  scholarship. 
Among  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  is  memorable 
OS  the  first  who  defined  a  plan  for  constructing  the  whole 
text  directly  from  the  oldest  documents.  His  English 
style  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  transition  from  the 
prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  that  of  the  eighteenth. 
During  forty  years  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure  of 
a  great  English  University  at  a  stirring  period.  And 
everything  that  he  di<l  or  wrote  bears  a  vivid  impress 
of  personal  character.  Tlie  character  may  alternately 
attract  and  rejiel ;  it  may  provoke  a  feeling  in  which 
indignation  is  tempered  only  l»y  a  sense  of  tlie  ludicrous, 
or  it  may  irresi.stiUly  appeal  to  our  admiration  ;  but  at 
all  momenta  and  in  aU  moods  it  is  signally  masterful. 

J.  B.  B 


BENTLET. 
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His  birthplace  was  Oulton,  a  township  in  the  Parish 
of  Rothwell,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  His  family  won?  yeomen  of  the  richer  class, 
who  for  some  generations  had  held  property  in  the 
ncighlxpurhood  of  Halifax.  Bentley's  grandfather  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  royalist  army  during  the  civil 
war,  and  had  died  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Bentleya  suffered  in  fortune  for  their 
attachment  to  the  cavalier  party,  hut  Thomas  Bentley, 
Richard's  father,  still  owned  a  small  estate  at  Woodles- 
ford,  a  village  in  the  same  parish  as  Oulton.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  Bentley,  then  an 
elderly  man,  married  in  IGGl  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard 
Willie,  of  Oulton,  who  is  described  as  a  stonemason, 
hut  seems  to  have  been  rather  what  would  now  bo  called 
a  builder,  and  must  have  Ijeen  in  pretty  good  circum- 
stances ;  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  major's  commission 
in  the  royal  army  during  the  troubles.  It  was  after 
him  that  his  daughter's  firstborn  was  called  Richard. 
Bentley's  literary  assailants  in  later  years  endeavoured 
to  represent  him  as  a  sort  of  ploughboy  who  had  been 
developed  into  a  leanierl  boor ;  while  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  exhibited 
a  pardonable  tendency  to  overestimate  the  family  claims. 
Bentley  himself  appears  to  have  said  nothing  on  tho 
subject. 

He  was  taught  Latin  grammar  by  his  mother. 
From  a  day-school  at  Methley,  a  village  near  Oulton,  ho 
was  sent  to  tho  Wakefield  Grammar  School — proViably 
when  ho  was  not  more  than  eleven  years  old,  as  he  went 
to  Cambridge  at  fourteen.  Schoolboy  life  must  have 
been  more  cheerful  after  the  Restoration  than  it  had 
been    before, — to   judge    from    that    lively   picture    iu 
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North's  'Lives'  of  the  school  at  Bury  St  Edmund'R, 
whfirv  the  master — a  staunch  royaliKt — was  forced,  'in 
the  dre^  of  time,'  to  observe  ' super-liypocritical  fastings 
and  Bcokings,'  and  'walked  to  Ohurch  aft«r  his  brigade  of 
boys,  there  to  endure  the  infliction  of  divers  holders- 
furth.'  Then  the  King  came  to  his  own  again,  and  thi.s 
scholastic  martyr  had  the  happy  idea  of  'publLshinff  his 
cavaliership  by  putting  all  the  boys  at  his  school  into  refl 
cloaks;'  'of  whom  ho  had  near  thirty  to  parade  liefon? 
him,  through  that  obsen'ing  town,  to  church;  which 
mode  no  vulgar  appearance.'  Tho  only  notice  of 
Bentley  s  Bchool-life  l>y  himself  (so  far  as  1  know)  is  in 
Cumlierland's  Mefiuiirs,  and  i.s  liighly  churacteristio. 
*  I  have  had  from  him  at  times  whilst  standing  at  his 
eUx)w ' — says  his  grondKon,  who  was  then  a  boy  al)Out 
nine  years  old — 'a  complet*?  and  entertaining  narrative 
of  his  schoolboy  days,  -with  tho  characters  of  his  different 
masters  very  humorou.^ly  disjdayetl,  and  tho  punishments 
de.scril)ed  which  tliey  at  times  would  wrongful!}-  inflict 
upon  him  for  seeming  to  be  idle  and  regardless  of  his 
task, —  Wfirn  ()w  dunrtg,  ho  would  say,  cmJrl  not 
disfover  that  I  tons  pondfriiig  it  in  m;/  mind,  andjixiruj 
it  morr  Jirmlti  in  nn/  mrmortf,  tlutn  i/'  7  had  hrfii  Imwling 
it  nut  aintmeiH  tlt^.  rrH  of  my  KrhoolfMows.'  However,  he 
seems  to  have  retaiue<l  through  life  a  warm  regard  for 
Wakelield  School.  It  had  a  liigli  reputation.  Another 
of  its  pu]nls,  a  few  years  latar,  was  Jolui  Potter, — author 
of  the  oncii  popular  work  on  Greek  Antiquities,  etlitor  of 
Lycophron,  and  aft<^ wards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bentley  was  only  tliirt-cen  when  his  father  died. 
His  grandfather,  Bicliard  Willie,  decided  that  he  should 
go  to  the  ITniversity  without  much  more  delay.  The 
boy  had  his  own  way  to  make;  his  father's  small  estat4) 
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had  bee.u  left  to  a  son  by  the  first  marriage ;  and  in 
those  days  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  precocious  lad 
from  matriculating  at  foui'tcen,  though  the  ordinary  age<{ 
was  already  seventeen  or  eighteen.  On  May  24,  1676, 
'Ricardus  Bentley  do  Oulton'  was  enrolled  in  the 
Admission  Book  of  St  John's  College.  The  choice  of  a 
University  may  have  Wen  influenced  by  tlu;  fact  that 
John  Baskervile,  the  master  of  Wakefield  School,  was  a) 
member  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  the  choice  of 
a  College,  jmrtly  by  the  fact  that  some  scholarsliips  for 
natives  of  Yorkslure  had  been  founded  at  St  John's  by 
Sir  Marniadiike  Constable.  Bentley,  like  Isiuic  Newton 
at  Trinity,  entered  us  a  suKsizur,  a  student  who  receives 
certain  allowances.  St  John's  College  was  Just  then  the 
largest  in  the  University,  and  appears  to  liave  been  aa 
efficient  as  it  was  distinguislie<l.  The  only  relic  ofl 
Bentley 's  undergraduatt!  life  is  a  copy  of  English  verses 
on  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  That  stirring  theme  was  long 
a  stock  subject  for  College  exercises.  Bentley's  verses 
have  the  jerky  vigour  of  ii  j-outh  whose  head  is  full  of 
classical  allusions,  and  who  is  bent  on  making  points. 
The  social  life  of  the  ITniversity  proliably  did  not 
engage  very  much  of  his  time;  and  it  is  left  to  us  to 
conjecture  how  much  he  saw  of  two  Cambridge  conteni- 
porariea  who  afterwards  wrote  against  him, — Richard 
Johnson,  of  his  own  College,  and  Garth,  the  poet,  of 
Peterlious*^ ;  or  of  Williiim  Wot.ton,  hi.s  finti  friend  in 
later  life — that  'juvenile  prodigy'  who  wu.s  a  l>oy  of 
fourteen  when  Bentley  took  his  degree,  and  yet  already 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Nothing  is  knowni  of  Bentley's  classical  studies 
while  he  was  an  undercradufife.  His  own  statement, 
that  Eome  of  his  views  on  metrical  tjuestions  dated  from 
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earliest  manhofxl  (i/nii  ab  adolegeenlin),  is  too  vague  to 
provo  anything.  Monk  remarks  that  thern  were  no 
prizes  for  classics  at  CftmV)ridgo  then.  It  may  \ia  ob- 
served, however,  that  there  was  one  very  important 
prize — the  Craven  University  Soholarship,  founded  in 
1647.  But  no  oompetitiou  is  recorded  between  1670, 
when  Bentley  was  eight  years  old,  ajid  1G81,  the  year 
after  he  took  his  first  degree.  The  studies  of  the 
Cambridge  Schools  were  Logic,  Ethics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Mathematics.  Bentley  took  high  honours  in 
these.  His  place  was  nominally  si.xth  in  the  lirst  class, 
but  really  third,  since  tliree  of  those  above  him  were  men 
of  straw.  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors 
then  possessed  the  privilege  of  interpolating  one  name 
each  in  the  list,  simply  as  a  coniplinicnt,  and  they 
naturally  felt  tiiat  such  a  compliment  was  nothing  if  it 
was  not  courageous.  Bejitley's  degree  had  no  r««il  like- 
ness, of  course,  to  that  of  third  Wrangler  now  ;  modem 
Mathematics  were  only  beginning,  and  the  other  subjects 
of  the  Schools  had  more  weight ;  the  testing  process,  too, 
wa.s  far  from  tliorough. 

Bentley  never  got  a  Fellowship.  In  his  time, — in- 
deed, until  tlie  present  century, — there  were  territorial 
restrictions  at  almost  all  Ci)llegL'S.  As  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  he  had  bc^en  elected  to  a  Constable  scholarship, 
but  the  same  circumstance  excluded  .him  from  a  greater 
prize.  When  he  graduate<l,  two  Fellowsliips  at  St  John's 
were  already  held  by  Yorkshirenien,  and  a  third  re- 
presentative of  the  same  county  was  inadmissible.  He 
was  a  candidat<>,  indwd,  in  10S2  ;  but  as  no  person  not 
in  Priest's  Orders  was  eligiblp  on  that  occasion,  he  must 
have  gone  in  merely  to  show  what  he  could  do.  The 
College  was   enabled    to  recognise  him  in   other  ways, 
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howuver.  Ho  was  appoinU^l  to  the  maaterahip  of 
Spalding  School  in  Liiicoluahire.  At  the  end  of  aliout  a 
year,  he  quitted  this  post  for  one  which  oifered  attmctians 
of  a  different  kind.  Dr  Stillinfffleet — then  Doan  of  St 
Paul'i,  and  formerly  a  Fellow  of  8t  John's.  Caml>ridg»— 
wanted  a  tutor  for  his  Hci-oiid  son  :  and  his  choice  fell  on 
Bentley. 

A  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  Bentley's  tastes  and 
powers,  could  scarcely  liave  been  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
iiintageous  position.  StillLiigfloet  was  already  foremost 
among  those  scholarly  divines  who  were  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  Chriiitianity  againnt  deists  or  materialists, 
and  more  particularly  as  defenders  of  the  English  Church 
against  designs  which  hod  been  believed  to  menace  it  since 
the  Restoration.  The  researches  eml)odied  in  Stillingileet's 
Originu  Hacra*  and  other  works  had  for  their  general  aim 
to  plaoe  the  Anglican  religion  pn  the  historical  basis  of 
primitivu  times.  In  the  course  of  his  extensive  and 
varied  studies,  he  hod  gradually  formed  that  noble 
library — one  of  the  finest  private  collections  then  existing 
in  England — which  after  his  death  was  purchased  for 
Dublin  by  Archbishop  Marsh,  free  access  to  such  a 
library  was  a  priceless  boon  for  Bentley.  At  the  Dmui's 
house  he  would  also  meet  the  best  literary  society  in 
Ijondon;  and  his  'patron'- — to  use  the  piirase  of  tliat 
day — reoeivetl  him  on  a  footing  which  enabled  him  to 
profit  fully  by  such  opportunities,  tjtillingdeet  could 
sympathise  wixii  the  studies  of  his  son's  yuuug  tutor.  In 
his  own  early  days,  afU.>r  takiiij^  his  degree  at  the  same 
College,  8tilli)igtleot  hud  accepted  a  domestic  tutorship, 
and  'besides  his  attendance  on  his  proper  province,  tho 
instruction  of  tlie  young  gentleman,'  had  found  time  to 
set   about  writing   his   Irvnicum, — the  endeavour   of   a 
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sanguiue  youth  to  niako  peace  between  Preshyteriaiia 
and  Prelacy.  A  conteuiporary  biographer  (Dr  Timothy 
Goodwin)  has  thus  described  Dr  StUlingtioet.  'He  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  well-proportioned ;  his  countenance 
comely,  fresh,  and  awful ;  iu  liis  conversation,  cheerful 
and  discreet,  obliging,  and  very  instructive.'  To  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1699  Stillingtleet  was  Bentley's  beat 
friend, — the  architect,  indeed,  of  his  early  fortunes. 

The  next  six  years,  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  his  age  (1683 —  1689),  were  passed  by  Beutlcy 
in  Dr  Stilliugfleet's  family.  It  was  during  this  period, 
when  he  enjoyed  much  leisure  and  the  use  of  a  first-rate 
library,  that  Bentley  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  his 
learning.  He  enlarged  his  study  of  the  Cireek  and  lAtin 
classics,  writing  notes  in  the  margin  of  his  books  as  he 
went  along.  In  those  days,  it  will  lie  remembered,  such 
studies  were  not  facilitated  by  copious  dictionaries  of 
classical  liiography,  geography,  and  antiquities,  or  by 
those  well-ordered  and  comprehensive  lexicons  which 
exhibit  at  a  glance  the  results  attained  by  tlie  labours  of 
successive  generations.  Bentley  now  began  to  make  for 
himself  lists  of  the  authors  whom  he  found  cited  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  a  series 
of  detractors,  from  Boyle's  allies  to  Richard  Dawes, 
constantly  twit  Bentley  with  owing  aU  his  learning  to 
•indexes.'  Thus,  in  a  copy  of  verses  preserved  by  Granger, 
Bentley  figures  as 

Zdilus,  tir'd  with  turning  o'er 
Dull  indexes,  a  precious  storti. 

At  this  time  he  also  studied  the  New  Testament  critically. 
His  labours  on  the  Old  Testament  may  be  described  in 
his  own  words.    '  I  wrote,  before  I  was  twenty-four  years 


of  age,  a  sort  of  Ilexapla;  a  tltick  Tolome  in  quarto,  in 
the  first  column  of  which  I  inserted  every  word  of  tbe 
HeVjr«w  Bible  alphabeticaUj ;  and,  in  five  other  colamns, 
all  the  various  interpretations  of  those  words  in  the 
Cbaldee,  Byriac,  Vulgate,  Latin,  Septuaguit,  and  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  that  oocnr  in  the  whole 
Bible." 

Bentley  did  not  take  Orders  till  1690,  when  he  waa 
twenty-eight,  but  he  had  proVmbly  always  intended  to  do 
»a  Hia  delay  may  have  lieen  partly  due  to  the  troubles 
of  James  II. 's  reign.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution 
Dean  8tillingfle<>t  was  raised  to  tlio  see  of  Worcester. 
His  eldest  son  had  gone  to  Camljridge  ;  but  Bentley's 
pupil,  James,  was  sent  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Bentley  accompanied  him  thither  ;  and,  having  taken  an 
ad  euncUm  degree  of  M.A.,  was  placed  on  tlic  books  of 
Wadham  College.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  till 
the  latter  part  of  1690;  and  we  find  him  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  University  in  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  library  which  had  belonged  to  Dr  Isaac  Voss, 
Canon  of  Windsor.  This  valuable  collection — including 
the  lKX)ks  of  Gerard  John  Voss,  Isaac's  father — ultimately 
went  to  Leyden ;  not,  apparently,  through  any  fault  of 
IVntley'g,  though  that  wa.s  alleged  during  his  controversy 
with  Boyle. 

While  living  at  Oxford,  Bentley  enjoyed  access  to 
the  Btiflleian  Library ;  and,  as  if  his  ardour  had  been 
stimulated  by  a  survey  of  its  treasures,  it  is  at  this 
tiino  that  his  literary  projects  first  come  into  ^•iew.  'I 
liatl  d«'C'ided'  (he  informs  Dr  Mill)  'to  edit  the  fragments 
of  all  the  Greek  poets,  with  emendations  and  notes,  as  a 
single  t,'r(!at  work.'  Perhaps  even  B<>ntley  can  scarcely 
then  luive  realised  the  whole  magnitude  of  such  a  task, 
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and  would  have  gauged  it  more  accurately  two  years 
later,  when  he  had  edited  the  fragments  of  Oollimachus. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  vast  scheme  that  floated  before  his 
mind.  In  n  letter  to  Dr  Edward  Bernard  (then  Sa%-i!ian 
Profes.sor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford)  he  discloses  a  project 
of  editing  three  Greek  lexicons — those  of  Ucsychius  and 
Suidas,  with  tlie  Elifnudoglcum  Miujunm — in  three  parallei 
columns  for  each  page.  Tliese  would  make  three  folio 
volumes;  a  fourth  volume  would  contain  other  lexicons 
(as  those  of  Julius  Pollux,  Erotian,  and  Phrynichus)  which 
did  not  lend  tliemselves  to  the  arrangement  in  colunni. 
His  thoughts  were  also  busy  with  Philostratus  (the  Greek 
biographer  of  die  Sophists), — with  Lucretius, — and  with 
the  astronomical  poet  Manilius.  Bentley  excelled  all 
previous  scholars  in  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical 
metres.  His  sojourn  at  Oxford  is  the  earliest  moment 
at  which  we  tind  a  definite  notice  of  his  metrical  studies. 
The  Baroi'cian  collection  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library  con- 
tains some  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  'Handbook  of 
Metres'  which  has  come  down  under  the  name  of  the 
grammarian  Hephaestion.  Bentley  now  collated  these, 
usuig  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  TunieVms,  in  which  he 
made  some  marginal  notes ;  the  book  is  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

When  Bentley  was  thirty-six,  he  could  still  say,  'I 
have  never  published  anything  yet,  but  at  the  desin;  of 
others.'  Before  he  left  Oxford,  towards  the  end  of  1 690, 
a  friend  had  already  engaged  him  fo  appear  in  print 
The  Baroccian  collection  of  manuscripts  contained  the 
only  known  copy  of  a  chronicle  written  in  Greek  by 
a  certain  John  of  Antioch.  He  is  sometimes  called  John 
Malelas,  or  simply  Malelas.  This  is  the  Greek  form  of 
a  Syriac  surname  similar  in  import  to  the  Greek  rhetor, — 


Initoijr  4lovB  to  hk  own  toae.     like  vork, 
ianafbCa     It  t«giM  «itk  *  ttm/bemeat 
itt  gttmal  «aamto;— 'After  tkt  iemtk  <d 
(Vnkma),  Ua  aoo  HeliM  (the  8«b)  rained  orer  tKa] 
EgfpdaM  for  tfce  afatm  ol  4407  ^Tt ;'— «iiid  it  hnak*  < 
at  tlw  jmr  940  a.ix,  fhw  vevs  befoiv  the  ilestfa 
Jturtiiiiaa.     HiatariaDj  H  is  worthkH,  except  in  k>  : 
aa  it  praaervea  m  tew  uotieia  hj  wiiten  coatempomy" 
Willi  tJM  latar  enperon;  and  it  kaa  no  menH  of  farm. 
Hcaliger  oaoa  deacribed  a  aimilar  clirofucl«  as  a  dust-bin. 
Yet  tha  maaa  of  rubbish  ■ccnmolated  bv  John  of  Anttoch 
iticiadt*  a  few  fragmenta  of  better  things.     Not  only  the  I 
I  laaaical  proao  writers  bat  the  classical  poets  were  amonif-l 
his  Mtthoritjca,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  discriminata 
facta  from   myths.     In  several  places  he  preserves  the 
of   lost  worka     Here  and    there,   too,  a  bit  of 
.  proafl  or  vene  has  stuck  in  tlio  dismal  swamp  of 
his  text,     Eager  to  reconstruct  ancient  chronology,  the 
Ktudciits  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  overlooked 
Uii«    unattractive    author.      In  the  rei|jn  of   Charles    I. 
two  Oxford  Rcholars  had  successively  studied  him.     John 
Gri-'i^ory  (whu  died  in  164C)  had  proved  the  authorship  of 
tlui  chn)nicl(>— iiiutilat»xl  though  it  was  at  both  ends — by 
ithowinK  tluil  a  posssKU  of  it  is  elsewhere  quoted  as  from 
lUu   chroikiclo  of  Malelaa.     Edmund  Chiimead, — a  man 
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remarkable  for  his  attainments  in  scholarship,  mathe- 
matics, and  music, — translated  it  into  Latin,  adding 
not««B.  As  a  royalist,  Chilmead  was  ejected  from  Christ 
Church  by  the  Parliamentary  Visitation  of  1648.  He 
died  in  1053,  just  aa  his  work  was  ready  to  he  printed. 
After  the  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  tlie  Curators  of  the 
Sh(-ldo!iiaii  Press  resolved  in  1690  to  edit  it.  Tlie  manu- 
script chronicle  ha<l  already  gained  some  repute  tiirougli  the 
citations  of  it  by  such  scholars  as  Seldeii,  Usher,  Pearson, 
Stanley,  Lloyd.  It  wa.s  arranged  that  an  introduction 
should  be  written  by  Humphrey  Hody,  who  had  been 
James  Stillingfleet's  College  tutor  at  Wadham,  and  had, 
like  Beutley,  been  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  performed 
his  task  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  A  general 
supervision  of  the  e<lition  had  l)een  entrusted  to  Dr  John 
Mill,  Principal  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  whose  learning  has 
an  abiding  monument  in  his  subsequent  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  One  day  Mill  and  Bentley  were  walking 
together  at  Oxford,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
chronicle  of  Malelas.  Bentley  said  that  he  would  like  to 
B<H>  the  book  before  it  was  published.  MiU  consented,  on 
condition  that  Bentley  would  cfuuniunicate  any  suggestions 
tliat  might  occur  to  him.  The  proof-sheets  were  then 
sent  to  Bentley  ;  who  shdrtly  afterwards  left  Oxford,  to 
take  up  his  residence  as  chaplain  with  the  Bishop  of 
\Vorce,ster. 

Dr  Mill  presently  claimed  Bentley's  promise ;  and, 
thus  urged,  Bentley  at  length  sent  tiis  remarks  on 
Malelas,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Letter  addressed  to  Dr 
MiU.  He  elsewhere  says  that  he  hud  been  further  pressed 
to  write  it  by  the  learned  Bishop  Lloyd.  In  June,  1 691 , 
the   chronicle   appeared,  with  Bentley's  Letter  to  Mill 
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as  an  appendix.  Tliis  edition  ('Oxonii,  e  Theatro 
Sheldoniano')  is  a  moderately  thick  ootavo  volume  ;  first 
stands  a  not«  by  Hody,  on  the  spelling  of  the  chronicler'a 
Buruatne ;  then  his  Prolegomena,  filling  64  pages ;  the 
Greek  t»'xt  follows,  with  Chiliuead's  Latin  version  in 
parallel  columns,  and  foot-notes;  and  the  last  98  pages 
arc  occupied  by  Beutley's  Letter  to  lUill. 

Briefly  observing  that  he  leaves  to  Hody  the  question 
of  the  chronicler's  identity  and  age,  Bentley  comes  at 
once  to  the  text  Malelas  had  treated  Gn-ek  mythology 
as  history,  interweaving  it  with  other  threads  of  ancient 
record.  Thus,  after  enumerating  some  fabulous  kings  of 
Attica,  he  proceeds:  'Shortly  afterwards,  Gideon  was 
lewler  of  Israel.  Contemporary  with  him  was  the  famous 
lyric  poet  Or[)heus,  of  Thrace.'  Malelas  then  quotes  some 
statements  as  to  the  mystic  theologj'  taught  by  Orpheus. 
One  of  these  is  a  sentence  which,  as  he  gives' it,  seems  to 
be  composed  of  common  words,  but  is  wholly  unintelligible. 
IJeiitley  takes  up  this  sentence.  He  shows  tliat  the  deeply 
corrupted  words  conceal  the  names  of  three  mystic 
divinities  in  the  later  Orphic  sy-stem,  symbolical,  re- 
spectively, of  Countel,  Light,  and  Life.  He  proves  this 
emendation,  as  certain  as  it  is  wonderful,  by  quoting  a 
pas-Mge  from  Damascius, — the  last  great  Neoplatonist,  who 
livfd  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  wTote  a 
treatise  called  '  Questions  and  Answers  on  First  Principles,' 
in  which  he  sketches  the  tlieology  of  '  the  current  Orjihic 
r!iupKO<lies.'  Tliis  treatise  was  not  even  partially  prinf«^d 
till  1 828  ;  and  Bentley  quotes  it  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxfonl.  He  next 
deals  with  a  group  of  fictitious  'oracles'  which  Malelas 
had  reduced  from  hexajneter  verse  into  prose  of  the 
common  dialect,  and  shows  that  several  of  them  closely 
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resemble  some  which  ho  had  found  in  a  manuscript  at 
Oxford,  entitled  'Oracles  and  Theologies  of  Greek 
Philosophers.' 

Then  he  turns  to  those  passages  in  which  the  chronicle 
cites  the  Attic  dramatista  He  demonstrates  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  a  fragnuMit  ascribed  to  Sophocles.  Hf  con- 
firms or  corrects  the  titli-s  of  several  lost  plays  which 
Malelas  ascribes  to  Euripides,  and  incidentally  amends 
numerous  passages  which  he  has  occasion  to  <juote.  Dis- 
cursive exulierance  of  learning  characterises  the  wholn 
Letter.  A  single  exampio  will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 
Malelas  says :  '  Euripides  brought  out  a  play  about 
Pasiphae."  Beatley  remarks  on  this  :  'I  do  not  speak  at 
'random  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  no  ancient  writer  mentions 
a  Pasiphaii  of  Euripides.'  The  comic  poet  Alcaeus,  indeed, 
comjH)sed  a  piece  of  that  name,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
exhibited  iii  the  same  year  as  the  recast  Pluliui  of 
Aristophanes.  It  is  true,  however,  Bentley  adds,  that 
the  slori/  of  Pasiphae  had  l)een  handletl  by  Euripides, 
in  a  lost  play  calhid  l^m  Cretan*.  Tliis  he  proves  from 
a  scholiast  on  the  Frogt  of  Aristophanes.  But  the 
scholiast  himself  needs  correction :  who  says  that  Euri- 
pides introduced  Aerope  in  77»e  Cretans.  Here  he 
is  confuundiug  The  Cretans  witli  another  lost  play  of 
Euripides,  called  the  Women  of  Crete :  the  former  dealt 
with  the  story  of  Icarus  and  Pasiphae,  the  latter  with 
that  of  Aeropi,  Atreus  and  Tliyestes.  Porphyry,  in  his 
book  on  Abstinence,  (juotes  nine  verses  from  a  play  of 
Euripides,  in  which  the  chorus  are  addressing  ^linos. 
Grotius,  in  his  Excerpts  from  Greek  Comedies  and  Trage- 
dies, had  attempted  to  amend  these  corrupted  verses,'  and 
had  supposed  them  to  come  from  the  Womeri  of  Crete. 
Bculley  {incidentally  correcting  a  gmmmurian)  demon- 
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strateB  that  they  can  have  belonged  only  to  The  Cretan*. 
He  tlien  turns  to  the  Oreek  verees  themselvrs.  Grotius 
had  given  a  Latin  version  of  them,  in  tin-  Bainn  metre. 
This  niotro  was  the  anapiestic — one  which  had  been 
frequently  used  by  the  Bcholara  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  both  in  translationa  and  in  orinfiual 
poems.  Bentley  points  out  that  one  of  its  njost  essential 
lawa  had  been  ignort-d,  not  only  by  Grotius,  but  by  the 
inndoni  Latinists  generally,  including  Joseph  Scaligor. 
The  ancients  regarded  tho  verses  of  this  metre  as  forming 
a  continuous  chain ;  hence  tlio  last  syllable  of  a  verso 
was  not  inililferently  long  or  short,  but  necessarily  one  or 
the  otlier,  as  if  it  occurred  iji  the  middle  of  a  verse. 
Thus  Grotius  had  written  :^  * 

Qiuw  priscft  doiiins  dcdjt  indigcna 

Quercu.s  Chalylia  secta  bi|)enni. 
Here  the  short  a  at  the  end  of  indiiima  should  Jmi  a 
long  syllable,  in  onlcr  to  make  an  anapiest  (ww— ).  This 
is  known  as  Bentley 's  discovery  of  the  tynajihea  ('con- 
Tinction')  in  anapa-stic  verso.  He  further  illustrates  the 
metro  from  fragments  of  the  Latin  poet  .\ttius, — which 
he  amends ;  one  fragment,  indeed,  he  recognises  in  the 
prose  of  Cicero's  TtijtridnnR.  Rettiriiing  to  tlie  fragment 
of  The  Cretans  in  Porjih^Tj-,  whicli  Orotius  had  handled 
amiss,  Bentley  corrects  it, — with  certainty  in  some  points, 
with  rashness  in  others,  but  everywhere  briHiantly.  Nor 
has  he  done  with  tho  verses  yet.  They  mention  the; 
cypres*  as  'native'  to  Crete.  This  leads  Bentley  to 
discuss  and  amend  passages  in  Pliny "k  Natural  Histnr\-, 
iu  the  History  of  Plants  by  nicoplinistus,  and  in  the 
geographical  work  of  Kolinus. 

Elsewhere    Malelas    refers    to    the   lost    Mdearjer   nt 
Euripides.     Having  cjuottxl  another  mention  of  it  from 
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Hesychtus,  Bentley  takes  occasion  to  show  at  length  the 
principal  causes  of  error  in  that  lexicon.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Letter.  Then,  in  numerous 
places,  he  i-estores  proper  names  wliich  Jlalela-s  had  de- 
faced. The  chronicler  says  that  the  earliest  dramatists 
were  Themis,  Minos,  and  Auleas.  Bentley  shows  that 
he  mc^ins  ThespLs,  Ion  of  Chios,  and  Aeschylus.  Tliespis 
leads  hiju  to  quote  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  to  explain 
some  mysterious  words  ]>y  showing  that  they  are 
specimens  of  a  pastime  which  consisted  in  framing  a 
sentence  with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
each  used  once  only.  Speaking  of  Ion,  he  gives  an 
exhaustive  disi'ussion  of  that  poet's  date  and  writings, 
verso  and  prose.  The  Letter  ends  with  some  remarks  on 
tlio  fonu  of  the  name  MaMii».  Hody  had  found  fault 
with  Bentley  for  adding  the  final  »,  which  no  previous 
scholar  used.  Bentley  replies  that  a  at  the  end  of  a 
foreign  name  ordinarily  IxKiame  n«  in  iii-eek,— as  Agrlppdg. 
And  llalelas  being  the  Greek  form  of  a  Greek  writer's 
name,  wo  should  keep  it  in  Latin  and  English,  just  as 
Cicero  says  Lygi<u,  not  Lysia.  The  Latin  exceptions  are 
the  domesticated  names, — those  of  slaves,  or  of  Greeks 
naturalised  liy  residence :  as  Sogin,  Phania.  But  it  was 
objected  that  Miilela  was  a  'barbarian'  name,  and  there- 
fore indeclinable.  Bentley  answers  that  the  Hun  Attila 
appears  in  Greek  writers  as  Attilat,- — adding  half-a-dozen 
Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of 
M<Ma  arose  from  a  .'dmple  cause.  Tha  chronicler  is 
mentioned  only  thrice  bj-  Greek  writers :  two  of  theso 
throe  passages  hapjien  to  have  the  nanif  in  the  genitive 
case,  which  is  Malela  ;  the  third,  however,  has  the  nomi- 
native, which  is  Maltla*.  Mr  Hody  was  not  convinced 
about   the  ».     Tlio  note — in   four  large  pages  of   small 
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print — which  precedes  his  Prolegomena  was  written  after 
he  had  rejul  Bentley's  argument ;  and  ends  with  a  prayer. 
Mr  Hody's  aspiration  is  that  /i«  may  always  writo  in  a 
beeomiug  spirit ;  and,  iinally,  that  he  may  be  a  despiser 
of  trifles  (nugartmi  dniiqiie  ciruUinptor). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Bentley's  Letter  to  Mill  is  an 
extraonlinary  perfonnance  for  a  soliolar  of  twtr-ntVM'ight 
in  the  year  1690.  It  ranges  from  one  topic  to  another 
over  almost  the  whole  held  of  ancient  literature.  Upwards 
of  sixty  Greek  and  l>atin  writers,  from  the  earliest  to  tlie 
latest,  are  incidentally  explained  or  corrected.  There  are 
many  curious  tokens  of  tlie  industry  with  which  Bentley 
had  used  his  months  at  O.tford.  Tlius,  rcft-rring  to  a 
manuscript  of  unci^rtain  origin  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
'  I  have  made  out,'  he  says,  'from  some  iambics  at  the 
lifginning, — almost  effacetl  by  age — that  it  contains  the 
work  of  tlie  grammarian  Tlicognotus,  whom  the  autlior 
of  the  Elijmoloyicum  Afiignum  quotes  several  tunes;'  and 
he  gives  his  proof. 

It  is  interesting  to  .see  how  strongly  thi.s  first  pro- 
duction bears  the  stiimp  of  that  peculiar  style  wljich 
afterwards  marked  Bentley's  criticinm.  It  is  less  the 
stj'le  of  a  writer  than  of  a  speaker  who  is  arguing  in 
a  strain  of  rough  vivacity  with  another  per.son.  The 
tone  is  often  as  if  the  ancient  author  was  reading  his 
conifKv.sition  aloud  to  Bentley,  but  making  stupid  mistakes 
through  drowsiness  or  inatfeiition.  Bt^ntley  pulls  him  up 
short ;  remonstrates  with  him  in  a  vein  of  goo<l-humoured 
sarcasm  ;  points  out  to  him  that  he  can  scarcely  mean 
thi«,  but-  -as  his  own  words  elsewliere  prove — must,  no 
doubt,  liave  meant  that ;  and  recommends  him  to  think 
niiire  of  lii;:ic.  Sometimes  it  is  the  modern  reader  wliom 
Bentley   addresses,   as   if    l)egging  him    to  Le    calm   in 
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the  face  of  some  tremendous  blunder  just  committed  by 
the  ancient  author,  who  is  intended  to  overhear  the 
'aside  :' — 'Do  not  mind  him  ;  lie  does  not  really  mean  it. 
He  is  like  tliis  sometimes,  and  makes  us  anxious ;  but  be 
has  plenty  of  good  sense,  if  one  can  only  get  at  it.  Let 
us  see  \rhat  we  can  do  for  him.'  This  colloquial  manner, 
with  its  alternating  appuals  to  author  and  reader,  in 
one  instance  exposed  Bentley  to  an  unmerited  rebuke 
from  Dr  Monk.  Once,  after  triumphantly  showing  that 
John  of  Antioch  supposed  the  Boeotian  Aulis  to  l>e  in 
Scythia,  Bentley  exclaims,  'Good  imieed,  Johnny  /'  (Euge 
vcTO,  (5  '\ii>avyi&iov).  Dr  Monk  thought  tliat  this  was  said 
to  i)r  John  Mill,  and  reproved  it  as  'an  indecorum  which 
neitlier  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  nor  the  license  of  a 
dead  language,  can  justify  towards  the  dignilied  Head 
of  a  House.'  Mr  Maehly,  in  a  memoir  of  Bentley, 
rejoins:  'That  may  be  the  view  of  English  high  life;  a 
German  savant  would  never  have  been  offended  by  the 
expressions  in  question.'  (Dos  mag  Anschauung  des 
engli.schon  hi<jh  life  sein :  einem  doutschen  Gelehrten 
wurden  die  fraglichen  Ausdriicke  nie  aufgefallen  sein.) 
But  our  Aristarchus  was  not  addressing  the  Principal  of 
St  Edmund  Hall ;  he  was  sportively  upbraiding  the 
ancient  chronicler.  Indeed,  Monk's  slip — a  thing  most 
rare  in  his  work — was  pointed  out  in  a  review  of  his 
first  edition,  and  is  absent  from  the  second. 

Two  of  the  first  scholars  of  that  day — John  George 
Graevius  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim — separately  saluted  the 
young  author  of  the  Letter  to  Mill  as  'a  new  and  already 
bright  star'  of  English  letters.  But  the  Letter  to  Mill 
received  by  far  its  most  memorable  tribute,  years  after 
Beutley's  death,  from  David  Ryhnken,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Uesychius  of  Alberti.  'Those  great  men,'  he  says— 
J.  D,  c 
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lueaoing  such  scholars  as  Scaliger,  Casaabon,  Saoinaise 
— 'did  not  dare  to  say  openly  what  they  thought  (about 
Hesychius),— whether  deterred  by  tlie  established  repute 
of  the  grammarian,  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  half-learned, 
who  are  always  noisy  against  their  Letters,  and  who  were 
uneasy  at  the  notion  of  the  great  JTesychius  losing  his 
pre-eminence.  In  order  that  the  truth  should  be  pub- 
lished and  proved,  we  needed  the  learned  daring  of 
Richard  Bentley. — daring  which  here,  if  anywhere, 
served  literature  better  than  the  sluggish  and  credulous 
superstition  of  tliose  who  wish  to  be  called  and  deemed 
critics.  Bentley  shook  off  the  servile  yoke,  and  put  forth 
tliat  famous  Lelier  to  Mill, — a  wonderful  monument  of 
genius  and  learning,  such  as  could  have  come  only  from 
the  first  critic  of  his  time.' 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BOTLE  LECTURES. 


RoBEKT  Boyle,  born  in  the  year  oftrr  Bacon's  death 
(1627),  stands  next  to  him  among  the  Englishmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  advancetl  inductive  science. 
His  experiments — '  physico-uiechaiiical,'  as  he  describes 
them — led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  for  the  elasticity  of 
the  air ;  improvements  in  the  air-pump  and  the  ther- 
mometer were  duo  to  him  ;  aiid  his  investigations  were 
serviceable  to  Hydrostatics,  Chemistry,  and  Medicine.  In 
his  theological  writings  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  show  'the 
reconcilablene^s  of  reason  and  religion,'  and  thus  to 
combat  the  most  powerful  prt-judice  wliich  opposed  the 
early  progress  of  the  Kew  Philosophy.  Boyle's  mind,  like 
Newton's,  became  more  profomidly  reverent  the  further 
he  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  his  innermost 
feeling  appears  to  Vie  well  represented  by  the  title  which 
he  chose  for  one  of  his  essays — '  On  the  high  veneration 
iimii's  intellect  owes  to  Ood,  peculiarly  for  his  wisdom 
and  power.'  Thus  his  '  Disquisition  on  Final  Causes' 
was  designed  to  prove,  as  against  inferences  whicli  bad 
been  drawn  from  the  cosmical  system  of  Descartes,  that 
the  structure  of  the  universe  reveals  the  worli  of  a  diviuo 
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intelligence.  Dying  on  Decern V>er  30,  1691,  ho  left  u 
l)e<|uest  which  was  in  hannony  with  the  niaiii  purpose  of 
his  life,  and  which  might  lie  rejfardfci  as  his  personal  and 
permanent  protest  against  tlie  idea  that  a  servant  of 
science  is  an  enemy  of  religion. 

He  assigncKl  fifty  pounds  a  year  as  a  stipend  '  for  some 
divine,  or  preaching  minister,'  who  should  '  preach  eight 
Sermons  in  the  year  for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  viz.  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Malionietans ;  not  de»cendinij  to  any  conirovt:  siea 
that  are  among  Christiam  tliem»elvt« :  The  lectures  to  be 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  respective  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  September,  October, 
November ;  in  such  church  as  the  trustees  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint.'  The  four  tru8t<>es  named  in  the 
will — Bishop  Tenison,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  Sir  John 
Eothoram,  and  John  Evelyn  (the  author  of  the  Siflrxt 
and  the  Diary) — soon  appoint^^^d  the  Lecturt>r  who  was 
to  deliver  the  first  course.  'We  made  choice  of  one 
Mr  Bentley,'  gays  Evelyn, —  'chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.'  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  himself  so  eminent  an 
apologist,  would  naturally  lie  consulted  in  such  an 
election. 

Bentley  took  for  his  subject  the  first  of  the  topics 
indicated  by  the  founder: — 'A  confutation  of  Atheism.' 
At  this  time  the  Lcviatftan.  of  Thoiiiris  nobl>es  h.ad  l)een 
forty  years  before  the  world :  and  Bentley  s  lectures 
stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  it.  Hobbes  resolved  ail  ideas 
into  sensations^  he  denied  that  there  wiu!  'any  common  rule 
of  good  and  e^^l,  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves,'  He  did  not,  however,  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God.  'Curiosity  alxmt  causes,'  says  Hobb<!S,  '  li-d  men 
to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  camo  to  the 
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necessary  conclusion,  that,  there  is  somo  ft<>mal  catue 
which  men  callctl  God.  But  tliey  have  no  more  idea  of 
his  nature  than  a  blind  roan  has  of  fire,  thougli  he  knoirB 
that  there  is  somrtlung  whicli  ■warms  him.'  So  elsewhere 
he  distinguishes  between  the  necessary  '  acknowledgment 
of  one  infinite,  omnipotent  and  eternal  God,'  and  the 
attempt — which  ho  pronounces  delusive — to  define  the 
nature  of  that  Being  'by  spirit  incorporeal.' 

Bentley  held  with  those  who  reganled  Hobbes,  not 
merely  as  a  materialist  who  destroyed  the  basia  of 
morality,  but  as  an  atheist  in  the  disguise  of  a  deist 
Writing  to  Bemartl,  Bentley  says  roundly  of  Hobbes, 
'  his  corporeal  fJod  is  a  meer  sham  to  get  liia  book 
printed.'  Hobbes  had  said — not  in  the  Leviathan,  but 
in  'An  Answer  to  Bishop  Brainhall,'  who  liad  pressed 
him  on  this  point — '  I  maintain  Gocl's  existence,  and  that 
he  is  a  most  pure  and  most  simple  corporeal  ipirii:' 
adding,  'by  corporeal  I  mean  a  substance  that  has  mag- 
nitude.' Elsewhere  ho  adds  'invinble'  before  'corpo- 
real.' But  at  this  time  the  suspicion  of  a  tendency 
was  sometimes  enough  to  provoke  the  charge  of  atheism  : 
thus  Cudworth,  in  lus  InU-lUclital  System — published 
fourteen  years  before  Bentley's  lectures,  and,  like  them, 
directed  mairdy  against  Hobbes — casts  tlie  imputation, 
without  a  shadow  of  reason,  on  Qassendi,  Descartes, 
and  Bacon.  Bentley  declared  that  atheism  was  rife 
in  'taverns  and  coffee-houses,  nay  Westminster-hall  and 
the  very  churches.'  The  school  of  Hobbes,  ho  was 
firmly  persuaded,  was  answerable  for  this.  'There  may 
l>e  some  Spinosists,  or  immaterial  Fatalists,  beyond  sea><,' 
says  Bentley;  'but  not  one  English  infidel  in  a  hundred 
i.^  any  otlicr  than  a  Hobbist ;  which  I  know  to  bo  rank 
atheism  in  tlie  private  study  and  select  conversation  of 
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thoM  inca,  what^rer  it  maj  M>peAr  ahnwd.'     B^niii^y's 
LectarM  nre,  titronghoat,  easentuJljr  an  argiiineiit  against 
Hobbea.     TIk*  s^t  of  the  Iectan>r'B  thongfats  majr  tie  i 
frtmi  an  illustration  used  in  his  second  discourse,  whera^ 
he  is  arguing  against  a  fortuitous  orijinn  of  the  univerap. 
'  If  a  man  should  affirm  that  an  apf,  casually  m«>«tini; 
with  pen,   ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scribble,  did, 
happen  to  write  exactly  the  Lriat/tan  of  Thomas  Hobbea^l 
would  an  atheist  believe  such  a  story  1 ' 

It  was  from  the  pulpit  of   St  Martin's  Church,  in 
London,  that  Bentley  delivered  his  Boyle  Lectnrea.    The 
first  was  given  on  ]^Iarch  7,   1692.     Bentley  announc 
that  his  refutation  of  atheists  will  not  he  drawn  from' 
tboM    sacred    books  which,    in    their   eyes,    posaeaa   no 
•pecial  authority ;  '  but,  however,  there  are  other  bookaJ 
extant,    which    they    must   needs   allow   of    aa   proper! 
evidence  ;  even  the  mighty  volumes  of  visible  natxire,  and 
the  everlasting  tables  of  right  reason ;  wherein,  if  they  do 
not  wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  they  may  reatl  their  own 
folly  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  in  a  much  plainer  and 
more  terrible  sentence  than  Belshazzar's  was  by  the  hand 
upon  the  wall.' 

In  choosing  this  ground  Bentley  was  following  a  re- 
cent example.  Richard  Cumberland,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  had  pulilishe<l  in  1672  his  'Philosophical 
Disquisition  on  the  Laws  of  Natun>' — arguing,  against 
the  school  of  Hoblies,  that  certain  immutable  principles 
of  moral  choice  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
in  the  mind  of  man.  He  purposely  refrains,  however, 
from  appealing  to  Scripture :  the  testimony  which 
Cumberland  invokes  is  that  of  recent  science,  mathemati- 
cal or  physiological, — of  Descartes  and  Iluygeiis,  of 
Willis  or  Harvey,     It  is  characteristic  of  Bentley  that 
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he  chose  to  draw  his  weapons  from  the  same  armoury. 
He  was  already  a  disciple  of  strictly  theological  learning. 
But  in  this  field,  as  in  otliers.  he  declined  to  use 
authority  as  a  refuge  from  logical  encounter. 

fientley's  first  Lecture  argues  that  to  adopt  atheism 
is  'to  choose  death  and  p^^l  before  life  and  good;'  tliat 
such  folly  is  needless,  since  religion  imposes  nothing 
repugnant  to  man's  faculties  or  incredible  to  his  reason  ; 
that  it  is  also  hurtful,  l>oth  to  the  individual,  whom 
it  robs  of  the  l>est  hope,  and  to  communities,  since 
religion  is  the  basis  of  society.  The  s«>cond  Lecture 
proceeds  to  deduce  the  existence  of  the  Deity^  from  the 
faculties  nf  tlie  human  soul.  Hobbes  ha<l  said  :  '  There 
is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  first, 
totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotUai  upon  tlie  organs  of- 
sense  :  the  rest  are  derived  from  that  origuial.'  Hentley, 
on  the  contrary,  undertakes  to  prove  that '  the  powers  of 
cogitation,  and  volition,  and  sensation,  are  neither  in- 
herent in  matter  as  such,  nor  producible  in  matter ; '  bat 
prweed  from  'some  cogitative  sulwtance,  some  incorporeal 
inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit  and  soul.'  As 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  he  concludes  that  there  is  '  an 
immaterial  and  intelligent  Being,  that  created  our  souls ; 
which  Being  was  either  eternal  itself,  or  created  im- 
mediately or  ultimately  by  some  other  Eternal,  that  has 
all  those  perfections.  There  is,  therefore,  originally  an 
eternal,  immaterial,  intelligent  Creator;  all  wliich  together 
are  the  attributes  of  God  alone.'  Evelyn,  wlio  was  pre- 
sent at  this  Lecture,  writes  of  it  in  his  Diary  (April  4, 
lfi92) — 'on'!  of  the  niost  learned  and  convincing  digcourtes 
I  hnd  ever  heard.'  From  this  point  we  may  date  the 
friendship  which  till  his  death  in  1 706  ho  steadily  enter- 
tained for  Bentley.     The  third,  fourtli  and  fifth  Lectures 
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urgo  the  sanip  inference  from  the  origin  and  structure  of 
human  bodies.  Bentley  seeks  to  prove  tlmt  'the  human 
race  was  neither  from  everlasting  without  beginning ;  nor 
owes  its  beginning  to  the  influence  of  heavenly  bodies; 
nor  to  what  they  call  nature,  that  is,  the  necessary  and 
mechanical  motions  of  dead  senseless  matter.'  His  style 
of  argument  on  the  evidence  of  design  in  the  human 
structure  may  be  seen  from  this  passage  on  the  organism 
of  the  heart : — 

'  If  wo  consider  the  heart,  which  is  supposed  to  lie 
the  first  principle  of  motion  and  life,  and  divide  it  by  our 
imagination  into  its  constituent  parts,  its  arteries,  and 
veins,  and  nerves,  and  tendons,  and  membranes,  and  innu- 
merable little  fibres  that  these  secondary  parts  do  conaisfe  \ 
of,  we  shall  find  nothing  here  singular,  but  what  is  in  any 
other  muscle  of  the  Viody.  Tis  only  the  site  and  postiiro 
of  these  several  parts,  and  the  configuration  of  the  whole, 
that  give  it  the  form  and  functions  of  a  heart.  Now, 
why  should  the  first  single  fibres  in  the  formation  of  tl»o 
heart  lie  peculiarly  drawn  in  spiral  lines,  when  the  fibres 
of  all  other  muscles  are  made  by  a  transverse  rectilinear 
motion?  What  could  determine  the  fluid  matter  into  that 
odd  and  singular  figure,  when  as  yet  no  other  member  is 
supposed  to  be  formed,  that  might  direct  tlie  course  of 
that  fluid  matter?  Let  nnechanLsm  here  make  an  experi- 
ment of  its  power,  and  produce  a  .spiral  and  turbinated 
motion  of  the  whole  moved  Inxly  without  an  external 
director.' 

The  la-st  three  Lectures  (vL,  vii.,  viii.)  deal  with  the 
proofs  from  '  the  origin  and  frame  of  the  world.'  These 
are  by  far  the  most  striking  of  the  series.  Newton's 
Priacipia  had  now  been  published  for  five  years.  But, 
beyond    the    inner    circle    of    scientific    students,   the 
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Cartesian  system  was  still  generally  received, 
taught  that  each  planet  was  carried  round  the  sun  in  a 
separate  vortox ;  and  that  tlie  siitellitcs  an<  likowiso 
carried  round  hy  smaller  vortices,  contained  within  those 
of  the  several  planets.  Centrifugal  motion  would  con- 
stantly impel  the  planets  to  fly  off  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  sun ;  but  they  are  kept  in  their  orbits  by  the 
pressure  of  an  outer  sphere,  consisting  of  denser  particlcts 
which  are  beyond  the  action  of  the  vortices. 

Newton  had  demolishetl  this  theory.  He  had  shown 
that  the  planets  are  held  in  their  orbits  by  the  force  of 
grarlt;/,  which  is  always  drawing  them  towards  the  sun, 
combijjed  with  a  transverse  impn/st,  which  is  always 
projecting  them  at  tangents  to  their  orbits.  Bentley 
takes  up  Newton's  great  discovery,  and  applies  it  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Providence.  Let  us  grant, 
he  says,  that  the  force  of  gra>-ity  is  inherent  to  matter. 
What  can  have  been  the  origin  of  that  other  force, — the 
transverse  impulse?  This  impulse  is  not  uniform,  but 
has  been  adjusted  to  the  place  of  each  body  in  tlie  system. 
Each  planet  has  its  particular  velocity,  proportioned  to 
its  distance  from  the  sun  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  solar 
matter.  It  can  be  due  to  one  cause  alone — an  intelligent 
and  omnipotent  Creator. 

This  view  has  the  express  sanction  of  Newton.  His 
letters  to  Bentley — subsequent  in  date  to  the  Lectures — 
repeatedly  confirm  it  '  I  do  not  know  any  power  in 
nature,'  Newton  writes,  'which  would  cause  this  trans- 
verse motion  without  the  divine  arm.'...' To  make  this 
systcjn,  with  all  its  motions,  required  a  cause  which 
understood  and  compared  together  the  quantities  of 
matter  in  the  several  bodies  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and 
the    gravitating    powers    resulting    from    thence ;    the 
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several  distances  of  the  primary  planets  from  the  son, 
and  of  the  secondary  ones  from  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the 
Eartli  ;  and  the  velocities  witli  which  these  planets  could 
revolve  almut  those  quantities  of  matter  in  Uie  central 
iiodies ;  and  to  compare  and  adjust  all  these  things  to- 
gether, in  80  ffTf^aX  a  variety  of  bodies,  argues  that  cause 
to  be,  not  Vilind  and  fortuitous,  but  very  well  skilled  in 
mechanics  and  geometry.' 

The  application  of  Newton's  discoveries  which  Bentley 
makes  in  the  Boyle  Lectures  was  |xiculiarly  welcome  to 
Newton  himself.  '  When  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our 
system,'  he  says  to  Bentley,  '  I  had  an  eye  upon  such 
principlpjj  as  might  work  ^"ith  considering  men  for  tlie 
lielief  of  a  Deity;  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than 
to  find  it  useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  liave  done  the 
public  any  serv'ice  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but 
industry  and  patient  thought.' 

The  correspondence  lietween  Bentley  and  Newton, 
to  which  the  Boyle  L^-ctures  gave  rise,  would  alone 
make  them  memorable.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed 
that  Bentley  first  studied  the  Principia  with  a  view  to 
these  Lectures.  This,  as  I  can  prove,  is  an  error. 
Tlie  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  contains 
the  autographs  of  Newton's  four  letters  to  Bentley, 
and  of  his  directions  for  reading  the  Principia  ;  also  a 
letter  to  Wotton  from  John  Craig,  a  Scottish  mathe- 
matician, giving  advice  on  the  same  subject,  for 
Bentley's  lienefit.  Now,  Craig's  letter  is  dated  June 
24,  1091  ;  Bentley,  then,  must  have  turned  his  mind 
to  the  Prinajtia  six  months  before  the  Boyle  Lectures 
were  even  founded.  We  know,  further,  that  in  1689  he 
was  working  on  Lucretius,  I  should  conjecture,  then, 
that  his  first  object  in  studying  Newton's  cosmical  system 
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had  been  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Epicurus,  as  in- 
t*>rpret<»d  by  Lucrotius  ;  to  whom,  indeed,  lie  refers  more 
thaji  once  in  the  Boyle  Lectures.  Craig  gives  an 
alarming  list  of  books  which  must  be  read  befor*<  the 
Princlpia  can  be  understood,  and  represents  the  study  as 
most  arduous.  Newton's  own  directions  to  Bentley  are 
simple  and  encouraging:  'at  y'  first  perusal  of  my 
Book,'  he  concludes,  'it's  enough  if  you  understand  y* 
Propositions  w""  some  of  y*  Demonstrations  w**  are 
easier  than  the  rest.  For  when  you  understand  y*  easier, 
they  will  afterwards  give  you  light  into  y*  harder.'  At 
the  bottonj  of  the  piiper  Bentley  ha-s  wnttcn,  in  his 
largest  and  boldest  character,  'Directions  from  Mr 
Netcton  hy  hit  own  Hand.'  There  is  no  date.  Clearly, 
however,  it  was  Cmig's  formidablo  letter  which  deter- 
mined Bentley  on  writing  to  Newton.  Tiie  rapidity 
with  which  Bentley — among  all  his  other  pursuits — 
comprehended  the  Priitcipia  proves  both  industry  and 
power.  Some  years  later,  his  Lectur»js  were  searched 
for  flaws  by  John  Keill,  afterwards  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford,  ajid  tlie  principal  agent  in  in- 
troducing Newton's  syst«-m  there.  Tho  Phalaris  oon- 
troversy  was  going  on,  and  Keill  wished  to  damage 
Bentley.  But  he  could  find  only  one  real  blot.  Bentley 
haA  missed  Newton's  discovery — mentioned,  but  not 
promuient,  in  the  Principia — that  the  moon  revolves 
about  her  own  axis.  Keill's  only  other  point  was  a 
verbal  ca\"il,  refuted  by  the  context.  Better  testimony 
to  Bentley's  accuracy  could  scarcely  have  been  l)ome. 

The  last  Lecture  was  given  on  December  5,  1692. 
The  first  six  had  already  liecn  printed.  But  before 
publishing  the  last  two — which  dealt  in  more  detail  with 
Newton's  principles — -Bentley  wished  to  consult  Newton 
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himself.  He  therefore  -wroto  to  him,  at  Trinity  CoUfge, 
Cambridga  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  that 
Newton  liad  finishi*d  his  Letters  on  Fluxions.  He  wsw 
somewhat  out  of  healtli,  suffering  from  sleeplessness  and 
loss  of  appetite ;  perhaps  (as  his  letters  to  Locke  suggest) 
vexed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  his  friend.s  to  obtain  for 
him  such  a  provision  as  he  desired.  But  he  at  onco 
answered  Bentley's  letter  with  that  concise  and  lucid 
thoroughness  which  makes  Ids  stylo  a  model  in  its  kind. 
His  first  letter  is  dati-d  Dea  10,  1692,  and  addressed  to 
Bentley  'at  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  House,  in  Park- 
Street  in  Westminster.'  On  the  back  of  it  Bontloy  has 
written: — 'Mr  Newton's  Answer  to  some  Queries  sent 
by  me,  after  I  liad  preach't  my  2  last  Sermons ;  All  liLs 
answers  aro  agreeable  to  what  I  had  deliver'd  before  in 
tlie  pulpit.  But  of  some  incidental  things  I  do  (:ri)(tiv 
[suspend  judgment].  R.B. '  Three  other  letters  are  extant 
which  Newton  wroto  at  this  time  to  Bontley, — the  last, 
on  Feb.  25,  1693.  He  probably  wrote  others  also; 
there  are  several  from  Bentley  to  him  in  the  Portsmouth 
collection. 

In  the  course  of  these  four  letten,  Newton  approves 
nearly  all  the  argiunents  for  the  existence  of  Ood  which 
Bentley  had  deduced  from  the  Principia.  On  one 
important  point,  however,  he  correcta  him.  Bentley 
Lad  conceded  to  the  atheists  that  gravity  may  be 
essential  wid  iulierent  to  matter.  'Pray,'  says  Newton, 
*do  not  ascribe  that  notion  to  me ;  for  the  cause  of  gravity 
is  what  I  do  not  pretejid  to  know,  aud  therefore  would 
take  more  time  to  consider  of  it.'  In  the  last  letter, 
about  five  weoks  later,  Newton  returns  to  this  topic,  and 
speaks  more  decidedly.  The  notion  of  gravity  being 
inherent   to   matter  'is   to   me,'   he  says,  'so  great  an 
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absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  who  ha*  in  philosophical 
matters  any  comptiU'nt  faculty  of  titiiikiitg,  can  ever  fall 
into  it,  Gra\'ity  must  be  ua,U£od  by  au  agent  acting 
constantly  according  to  ci'.rtiiin  laws;  but  whether  thi« 
agirnt  lie  niat<:-riiti  or  iniinati-riol,  I  hare  left  to  th« 
consideration  of  my  readtrs.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  poiitts  in  these  letters 
is  to  sot!  how  a  mind  like  Bentley's,  so  M'onderfully 
acute  in  certain  directioiis,  and  logical  in  criticism  even 
to  excess,  is  corrected  by  a  mathematical  mind.  Thus 
Bt?utloy,  in  writing  to  Newton,  bad  argued  that  every 
piirticlo  of  matter  in  an  infinile  upace  has  an  iniinita 
quantity  of  matter  on  all  sides,  and  consequently  on 
infinite,  attraction  every  way  ;  it  must  therefore  rest  iu 
equilibrium,  all  ititiuitos  being  equal.  Now,  Bays 
Newton,  by  similar  reasoning  we  might  prove  that  an 
inclj  is  equal  to  a  foot.  For,  if  on  inch  may  Ixs  divided 
into  an  iniinite  number  of  parts,  tlie  sum  uf  those  parts 
will  Ije  an  inch ;  and  if  a  foot  may  bo  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  the  sum  of  those  parts  must 
be  a  foot ;  and  therefore,  since  all  infinitos  are  equal, 
those  gums  must  be  equal ;  that  is,  on  incii  must  be  equal 
to  a  foot.  The  logic  is  strict ;  what,  then,  i.s  the  error 
in  the  premises?  The  position,  Newton  answers,  that 
all  infinites  aifj  equal.  Infinites  moy  be  considered  in 
two  ways.  Viewed  absolutely,  they  ore  neither  equal 
nor  unequal.  But  when  considered  under  certain 
definite  restrictions,  as  matlicmatics  may  consider  them, 
they  tan  be  compared.  'A  matliematician  would  tell 
you  that,  though  there  bo  on  infinite  number  of  infinite 
little  parts  in  an  inch,  yet  there  lb  twelve  times  that 
number  of  such  parts  iu  a  foot.'  And  so  Bentley's 
infinite  attracting  forces  must  be  so  conceived  as  if  tha 
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if  it  «  ■■iniiiiiil  to 
)  hid  M  Kcwton  to  awfify  or  i 
aaj  aoeaum  m*.  fortii  ia  tfce  PrMopia.  Beotley's  | 
ok^eet  ia  aiiag  flw  /t-incyia  was  to  Rfada 
V«wtaa  iHMi  not  tmiiioarJy  eoiMidered  aS  Ae 
•ppUeations  el  la«  ova  ditoreriea  to  tlw  paipnta  of 
Tkk  if  tfaeKmit  to  tke  wivcitjr 
I  he  fosad  ta  Bentlejr ■  letten.  ftwHf 
iIm  few  eaaea  in  which  Kewton  poinu  oat  a  fallacy,  thera 
af«  others  in  wUeh  he  psta  a  keeaer  edge  on  aoiBe  argo- 
awat  propottiided  bjr  hi>  eavre^oodent.  For  nwtawre, 
Bcntiej  had  •obmitted  KMne  icaaoae  ■gmwt  'the  hTpo- 
thiaii  of  derir'mg  the  faaaie  of  the  world  br  mechanical 
principles  frooi  natter  eradj  n»iaJ  through  the  heavens.' 
This  waa  otm;  of  the  theories  which  sought  to  eliminate  the 
Becaarity  of  an  intelligent  cause.  It  was,  of  coarse,  rsdi- 
oaUy  inoompatiUa  with  Newton's  ^stem.  'I  had  oon- 
■idared  it  very  littlp,'  Xewton  writes,  'before  yonr  letters 
put  mn  upon  it.'  But  tlien  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
it  may  be  tamed  against  its  aathon.  It  in^-olves  the 
BMUinpiioti  thst  )^vity  ia  inherent  to  matter.  But,  if  this 
IN  Hfi,  then  iiiutU'r  could  never  Lave  been  evenly  spread 
through  the  heavens,  without  the  intervention  of  a  super- 
nstiirnl  jHJWfir, 

N<^wtoii')t  letters,  while  they  heighten  our  admiration 
for  the  master,  also  illustrate  the  great  ability  of  the 
disciple, — his  strong  grasp  of  a  subject  which  lay  beyond 
thu   Hjiheru   of    lua   fuiuiliiu"   btudies,   mid   his    vigorous 
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originality  in  the  use  of  new  acquisitions.  Bentley's 
Boyle  Lectures  have  a  lasting  worth  wliich  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  scientific  value  us  an  argnmeut.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  bo  observed  that  they  bear 
the  mark  of  their  age  in  their  limited  conception  of  a 
natural  law  as  distinguished  from  a  personal  agency. 
Thus  gravitation  is  allowed  as  a  natural  'law'  because  its 
action  is  constant  and  uniform.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
more  and  a  less,  wherever  tlio  operation  is  apparently 
variable,  this  is  explained  Vty  the  intervening  will  of  an 
intelligent  person  ;  it  is  not  conceived  that  the  disturbing 
or  modifying  force  may  be  anotlier,  though  unknown, 
'law,'  in  the  sense  in  which  that  name  is  given  to  a 
manifestly  regular  seiiuenct;  of  cause  und  effect.  On 
their  literary  side,  the  Ixjst  parts  of  the  Lectures  exliibit 
Bentley  as  a  born  controversialist,  and  the  worst  as  a 
bom  litigant.  The  latter  character  appears  in  an 
occosioiuil  tendency  to  hair-splitting  and  (juibbling;  the 
former,  in  his  sustained  power  of  terse  and  animated 
rea*oning,  in  rapid  thrust  and  alert  defence,  in  ready 
command  of  various  resources,  in  the  avoidance  of 
declamation  while  he  is  proving  his  point,  and  in  the 
judicious  use  of  eloijuence  to  clinch  it.  Here,  as  else- 
where, he  hnn  the  knack  of  illustrating  an  abstruse  subject 
by  an  image  from  conininn  things.  He  is  touching  (in 
the  second  Lt^cture)  on  the  doctrini'  of  Ej)icurus  that 
our  freedom  of  will  is  due  to  the  declension  of  atoms 
from  the  perpendicular  as  they  fall  through  infinite 
space.  '  "Tis  as  if  one  should  say  that  a  Itrtwl  equally 
poised,  and  thrown  upon  a  plain  anil  sinooth  iKiwling- 
green,  will  run  necessarily  and  fatally  in  a  direct  motion; 
but  if  it  be  mtide  with  a  bias,  that  may  decline  it  a 
little  from  a  sUuight  line,  it  may  acquire  by  lliut.  mutiun 
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a  liberty  of  will,  and  bo  run  spontaneously  to  the  jack.* 
It  may  be  notict^d  that  a  passage  in  the  eighth  Lecture  is 
one  of  the  quaintest  testimonies  iu  literature  to  tho 
com[>aratively  recent  origin  of  a  taste  for  tho  grander 
foriDs  of  natural  scenery.  Beutluy  supposes  his  adver- 
saries to  object  that  'tlio  i-ugged  and  irregular  surface' 
of  the  earth  refutes  its  claiin  to  be  'a  work  of  divine 
artifice.'  'We  ought  not  to  believe,'  he  replies,  'that  the 
banks  of  the  ocean  are  really  deformed,  because  they 
Lave  not  the  form  of  a  regular  bulwark ;  nor  that  the 
mountains  are  out  of  shape,  because  they  are  not  ejcact 
pyramids  or  cones.' 

The  Lectures  made  a  deep  and  wide  impression. 
Soon  after  they  had  been  y)ublished,  a  Latin  version 
appeared  at  Berlin.  A  Dutch  version  subsequently  came 
out  eit  Utrecht  There  was  one  instance,  indeed,  of 
dissent  from  the  general  approval.  A  Yorkshire  squire 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  intimating  that  his  own  ex])eriencc 
did  not  lead  him  to  consider  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  as  a  decisive  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity ; 
and,  referring  to  Bentlcy's  observations  on  this  head,  he 
remarked,  'I  judge  he  hatli  taken  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear.'  In  1094  Hentley  again  <lelivered  a  course  of  Boyle 
Lectures — 'A  Defence  of  Christianity' — but  they  were 
never  printed.  Manuscript  copies  of  them  are  mentioned 
by  Kippis,  the  editor  of  the  Biugraphia  Britaaniuk 
(1780):  but  Dean  Vincent,  who  died  in  1815,  is  reported 
by  Kidd  us  believing  that  tliey  were  lost. 
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In  1692' — the  year  of  his  first  Boyle  Lecturership — an 
accident  placed  Beutley  iii  correspondenco  witli  John 
George  Graevius,  a  German  who  held  a  professorship  at 
Utrecht,  and  stood  in  tlie  front  rank  of  classical — 
especially  Latm — scliolarship.  Wlii-n  Bentley  was  seek- 
ing materials  for  an  edition  of  Manilius,  he  received 
a  l>ox  of  papers  from  Sir  Edward  81ierl>um,  an  old 
cavalier  who  had  partly  translated  tlie  poet.  Tlie  papers 
in  the  box,  lx)ught  at  Antwerp,  had  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  scholar,  Gasj)ar  Gevarts.  Among  them  was  a  Latin 
tract  by  Albert  Rubens  ('  llubenius '),  the  author  of 
another  treatise  which  Graevius  liad  previously  edited. 
Bentley,  witli  Sherbum's  leave,  sent  the  newly-found  tract 
to  Graevius,  who  published  it  in  1694,  with  a  dedication 
to  Beutley.  This  circumstance  afterwards  brought  on 
Bentley  the  absurd  charge  of  having  intercepted  an 
honour  duo  to  Sherbum. 

Graevius  was  rejoiced  to  open  a  corre.spondence 
with  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Mill,  which  he  had 
warmly  admired.  Tlie  professor's  son  had  lately  died, 
leaving    an    unpublished    edition    of    the    Greek   poet 
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CaUimachus,  which  Graevius  was  now  preparing  to  edit 
He  applied  to  Bentloy  for  any  literary  aid  that  he  could 
pve.  In  reply,  Bentley  undertook  to  collect  the  frag- 
ments of  CaUimachus,  scattered  up  and  down  througfaoat 
Greek  literature;  remarking  that  he  could  promise  to 
double  the  number  printed  in  a  recent  Paris  edition,  and 
also  to  improve  the  text  In  1696  Bentley  fullilled  this 
promise  by  sending  to  Graevius  a  collection  of  aboat  420 
fragments ;  also  a  new  recension  of  the  poet's  epigrams, 
with  additions  to  their  number  from  a  fresh  manuscript 
source,  and  with  some  notes  on  the  hjinns.  The  edition 
appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  with  Bentley's  contributions^ 
In  the  preface  Graevius  shows  his  sense  that  the  work 
done  by  Bentley — 'that  new  and  brilliant  light  of 
Britain' — was  not  merely  excellent  in  quality,  but  of  » 
neif  order.  Such  indeed  it  was.  Since  then,  successive 
generations  have  laboured  at  collecting  and  sifting  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  poets.  But  in  1697  the  w^orld 
had  no  example  of  sj'stematic  work  in  this  field.  The 
first  pattern  of  thorough  treatment  and  the  first  model  of 
critical  method  were  furnished  by  B«.'ntley"s  Calliinachos. 
Hitherto  the  collector  of  fragments  had  aimed  at  little 
more  than  heaping  together  'the  limbs  of  the  dis- 
membered poet'  Bentley  shows  how  these  limbs,  when 
iixej  have  been  gathered,  may  serve,  within  certain  limits, 
to  reconstruct  the  body.  Starting  from  a  list  of  the 
poet's  works,  extant  or  known  hy  title,  he  aims  at 
arranging  the  fragments  under  those  works  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  But,  while  he  concentrates  his 
critical  resooroes  in  a  methodical  manner,  he  wisely 
refrains  from  pushing  conjecture  too  far.  His  CaUi- 
machus is  hardly  more  distinguished  by  brilliancy  than 
bj  cautious  judgment ;  praise  which  could  not  be  given 
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to  all  his  later  works.  Here,  as  in  the  Letter  to  Mill,  we 
sitti  his  metrical  studies  bearing  fruit :  thus  he  points  out 
a  fact  which  had  hitherto  escaped  even  such  scholars  as 
Sauuiaise  and  Casaubou, — that  the  Greek  diphthongs 
oi  and  oi  cannot  ))e  shortened  Ijefore  consonants.  Emesti, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Oalliinachus  (1763),  speaks  of 
Bentley  as  'having  distanced  competition:'  and  another 
estimate,  of  yet  lii<j;htT  authority,  is  expressf'd  more 
strongly  still.  'Nutliing  mora  excellent  in  its  kind 
has  appeared,'  said  Valckenaer, — 'nothing  more  highly 
iinishedj'  'a  most  thorough  piece  of  work,  by  which 
writers  who  respect  their  readers  might  well  be  deterred' 
from  an  attempt  at  rivalry.  It  la  no  real  abatement  of 
Bentley's  desert  that  a  few  gleanings  were  left  for  those 
who  came  aft«r  him.  Here,  as  iu  some  other  cases,  the 
distiactive  merit  of  his  work  is  not  that  it  was  final  but 
that  it  was  exemplary.  In  this  particular  department 
— the  editing  of  fragments — he  differed  from  his  pre- 
decessors as  the  numismatist,  who  arranges  a  cabinet  of 
coins,  ditfers  from  the  digger  who  is  only  aware  that  he 
has  unearthid  an  old  bit  of  gold  or  silver. 

Meanwhile  letters  had  Ijeen  passing  between  Bentley 
and  a  correspondent  very  unlike  Graevius.  In  1693 
Joshua  Barnes,  of  Jluinianuel  College,  Cambridge,  was 
editing  Euripides,  and  wrote  to  Bentley,  asking  Ids 
reasons  for  an  opinion  attributed  to  him, — that  the 
'Letters  of  Euripides'  were  spurious.  Bentley  gave 
these  reasons  in  a  long  and  courteous  reply.  Bomcs, 
however,  resented  the  loss  of  a  cherished  illusion.  Not 
only  did  he  omit  to  thank  Bentley,  but  iu  the  pi-eface  to 
his  Euripides  (1694)  he  alluded  to  his  coiTespondcnt's 
opinion  as  'a  proof  of  effrontery  or  incapacity.'  Barnes 
is  a  curious  figui-c,  half  comic  half-pathetic,  among  the 
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minor  persoiiB  of  Bentley's  story.  Widely  road,  in- 
cessantly laborious,  bub  uncritical  and  vain,  he  poured 
forth  a  continual  streain  of  injudicious  publications, 
English  or  Greek,  until,  when  he  was  fifty -one,  they 
nuniTierKd  forty-three.  The  last  work  of  hia  life  was 
an  elaborate  edition  of  Homer.  He  had  invested  the 
fortune  of  Mrs  BarncH  in  this  costly  enterprise, — ob- 
taining her  somewhat  reluctant  con.sent,  it  was  said,  by 
representing  the  Iliad  as  the  work  of  King  Solomon. 
Queen  Anne  declined  tho  dedication,  and  nothing  could 
])crsuade  poor  Barnes  that  this  was  not  Bentley's  doing. 
Bentley  said  of  Barnes  that  he  probably  knew  about 
as  much  Greek,  and  understood  it  about  as  well,  as 
an  Athenian  lilacksuiith.  The  great  critic  appears  to 
liavo  furgotu-n  that  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  were 
appreciated  by  audiences  wliich  represented  the  pit 
and  the  gallery  much  more  largely  than  the  boxes  and 
the  stalls.  An  Athenian  black.sniith  could  te&ch  us  a 
good  many  things. 

Bentley  had  now  made  his  mark,  and  he  had  jiower- 
ful  friends.  One  piece  of  preferment  after  am>tlier  ciuuo 
to  him.  In  1692  Bishop  Stillingfleet  procured  for  him  a 
prebendal  stall  at  Worcester,  and  three  years  later  ap- 
pointed him  to  hold  the  Rectory  of  Hartlebury,  in  that 
county,  until  James  8tillingHeet  should  I*  in  full  orders, 
\t  the  end  of  the  year  1G93  the  oHice  of  Royal 
Librarian  became  vacant.  By  an  arrangement  which 
wa.s  not  then  thought  singular,  the  new  Librarian  was 
induced  to  i-esign  in  favour  of  Bentley,  who  Mas  to  pay 
him  £130  a  year  out  of  the  salary  of  £200.  The  patent 
appointing  Bentley  Keeper  of  tho  Royal  Libraries  bore 
date  April  12,  1694.  The  'Licensing  Act'  (8tat.  13 
and  14,  Car.  IL)  iinally  expired  in  1694,  a  few  months 
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aft«T  Bmitley  took  office.  But  he  niado  the  most  of  his 
time.  Tlie  Act  reserved  three  copies  of  every  book 
prijitwl  in  England, — one  for  tlie  Royiil  Library,  one  for 
Oxford,  and  one  for  Canibridf,'!-.  Latterly  it  liad  been 
evaded.  Bentley  applied  to  tho  ^lo^ster  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  and  exacted  'ru-ar  a  thtnuand'  voltunes.  In 
this  yt"ar  he  M-as  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  lliSt.l  he  l)ecame  a  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 
Hitherto  he  hod  resided  with  Bishop  Stillingfteet:  but 
early  in  I(i9<i  he  timk  jiosses-sion  of  the  rooms  in  St  James's 
Palace  wliich  were  a.ssijj;ued  t«>  tlie  Royal  Librarian. 

One  of  his  letters  to  Evelyn — whom  he  had  been 
helping  to  revise  his  XuinlnnuUn,  a  'Discourse  on 
MeilalH,  ancient  and  moilern ' — <liscloses  an  amusing  in- 
cident Bentley's  lodgings  at  St  James's  were  next  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's.  Bentley  wislied  to  annex  some 
rooms  overhead,  for  the  better  }j<'stowal  of  certain  rare 
books.  Marlborough  undertook  to  plead  liLs  <!ause.  The 
result  of  this  obliging  diplomacy  was  that  the  future 
hero  of  Blenheim  got  'the  closets'  for  himself.  Bentley 
now  became  anxious  to  build  a  new  library,  and  Evelyn 
warmly  sympathises  with  his  '  glorious  enterpri.se.'  It 
was,  indeed,  much  needed.  The  Ixioks  were  so  ill-lodged 
that  they  could  not  be  ]}iT>perly  arranged  ;  Bentley  de- 
clared that  tho  library  was  'not  tit  to  be  seen  ;'  and  he 
kept  its  chief  treasure,  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  at  his  own  rooms  in  the  palace,  '  for  tliis 
very  reason,  that  persons  might  see  it  without  seeing 
the  librar)'.'  The  Treasury  consented  to  the  projxwal 
for  building.  But  public  business  prevent«'d  tho  liill 
coining  lie.foro  Parliament,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped 
for  the  time.  Meanwhile  Bentley's  energy  found  scope 
at  Cambridge.     Since  the  civil  troubles,  the  University 
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Press  had  lapsed  into  n  stftto  which  eallpd  for  repara- 
tion, Bentley  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  snb- 
wriptions  for  that  purpose.  Hp  was  pmpowipred  br  the 
University  to  order  npw  founts  of  type,  which  were 
cast  in  Holland.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  (Aug.  17,  1696), 
alludes  to  '  that  noVjle  presse  whicli  my  worthy  and  most 
If'amed  friend.,  is  with  greate  charge  and  Industrie 
erecting  now  at  Cambridge,'  In  the  same  year  Bentley 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  Commence- 
ment Sunday  (July  5,  1696)  he  preached  before  the 
University,  taking  as  his  text  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  Tlje 
sermon,  which  is  extant,  defends  Christianity  against 
deism. 

It  is  natural  to  ask, — was  Bentley  yet  remarked  for 
any  nf  those  qualities  which  form  the  harsher  itide  of  his 
character  in  latter  life?  He  was  now  thirty-four.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  dinner-party  nt  Bishop  rttilling- 
floet'R,  at  which  the  guest,  who  had  been  sitting  next 
Bentley.  said  to  the  Bishop  after  dinner,  'My  Lord,  that 
chaplain  of  yours  is  certainly  a  vel-y  extraordinary  man.' 
(Mr.  Betitley,  like  the  chaplain  in  '  Ksmond,'  had  doubtless 
conformed  to  the  usage  of  tlie  time,  and  retired  when  the 
custards  appeared.)  'Yes,'  said  Stillingfleet,  'had  he 
but  the  gift  of  humility,  he  would  lie  the  most  ex- 
traonlinary  man  in  Europe.'  If  t!ii»  has  a  certain 
flavour  of  concoction,  at  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  Pep_vs  wrote,  aftor  rea<ling  Boyle's  allusion  to 
Bentley's  supposed  discourtesy.  '  I  suspect  Mr.  Boyle  ia 
in  the  right ;  for  our  friend's  learning  (which  I  have  a 
great  value  for)  wants  a  little  tiling.'  Against  such 
hints,  there  is  a  not«!Worthy  fact  to  be  set.  A  letter  of 
Bentley's  to  Evelyn,  dated  Oct  21,  16^7,  mentions  that 
a  small  group  of  friends  had  arranged  to  meet  in  Uio 
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evenings,  once  or  twice  a  week,  at  Bentley's  lodgings  in 
St  James's.  These  are  the  names:  John  Evelyn,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  John  Locke,  Isaac  Newton.  A 
person  with  whom  such  men  chose  to  place  themselves  in 
frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  something  else  than  insolent  erudition. 
But  now  we  must  see  how  Bentley  bore  himself  in  the 
first  great  crisis  of  his  career. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  CONTBOTER8Y   OH    THE    LETTERS  OF   PHALABIS. 


William  Wottok's  Refleetumt  on  Ancient  and  MtxUm 
Learning  (1694)  give  the  best  view  of  a  discussion  ■which 
greatly  exercised  the  wits  of  tlie  clay.  '  Soon  after  the 
Bestauration  of  King  Charles;  IL,'  says  Wotton,  'upon 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  comparative  ex- 
cellency of  the  Old  and  New  Philosophy  was  eagerly 
debated  in  England.  But  the  disputes  then  managed  be- 
tween Stubbe  and  Glan\Tle  were  rather  particular,  relating 
to  the  Royal  Society,  than  general,  relating  to  knowledge 
in  its  utmost  extent.  In  France  this  controversy  has  been 
taken  up  more  at  large.  The  French  were  not  content 
to  argue  the  point  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematicks,  but 
even  in  Poetry  and  Oratory  too;  where  the  Ancients 
had  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  on  their  side. 
Monsieur  de  Fontenelle,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  Book 
concerning  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  began  the  dispute 
about  six  years  ago  [1688],  in  a  little  Discourse  annexed 
to  the  Pagtornls.' 

Perrault,  going  further  still  than  Fontenelle,  'in  oratory 
sets  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  [Bossuet]  against  Pericles  (or 
rather   Thucydides),   the    Bishop   of   Nismes   [Flechier] 
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against  Isocrates,  F.  Bourdaloue  against  Lysias,  Monsieur 
Vriituro  against  Pliny,  nml  Monsieur  Balzac  against 
Cicero.  In  Poetry  likewise  he  sets  Monsieur  Boileuu 
against  Horace,  Monsieur  Comeille  and  Monsieur  Moliijre 
against  tlie  Anciont  Pramatic  Pucts.' 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning' — publislietl  in  1692,  and  dedicated  to 
his  o'wn  TTniversity,  Almff,  Mnlri  CanlnbriijienKi — was 
not  less  uncompromising  in  the  opposite  direction.  His 
general  view  is  tliat  the  Ancients  surpassed  the  Mofloms, 
not  merely  in  art  and  literature,  but  sJso  in  ever}'  bi-anch 
of  scienc«,  thfiugJi  the  records  of  tlieir  science  have 
perished.  '  Tlio  Modems,'  Temple  adds,  '  gather  all  their 
learning  out  of  Books  in  the  Universities.'  The  Ancients, 
on  the  contrary,  travelled  with  a  view  to  original  r«^ 
search,  and  advanced  tlie  limits  of  knowledge  in  their 
subjects  by  persistent  interviews  with  reserved  specialists 
in  foreign  parts.  Thalos  and  Pythagoras  are  Sir  William's 
models  in  tins  way.  '  Tlialcs  acquired  his  knowledge  in 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Delphos,  and  Crete ;  Pythagora.?  spent 
twentj'-two  years  in  Egypt,  and  twelve  years  more  in 
Clialdaia  ;  and  then  returned  lixlen  with  nU  tlieir  stores.' 
Temple's  performance  Was  translated  into  French,  and 
matle  quite  a  sensation  in  the  Academy, — receiving, 
among  other  tributes,  the  disinterested  homage  of  the 
Modem  Horace. 

Wotton's  object  was  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  '  give 
to  every  side  its  just  due.'  As  to '  eloquence  and  poetry,' 
it  required  some  courage  (in  England)  oven  to  hint  that 
the  Modems  had  beaten  the  Ancients.  '  It  is  almost  a 
heresic  in  wit,  among  our  poets,  to  set  up  any  modem 
name  against  Homer  or  Virgil,  Horace  or  Terence.  So 
that  though  here  and  there  one  should  in  Discourse  prefer 
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with  such  fiorccnpss  nf  natitre  and  cruplty  of  7T?venge, 
could  never  be  rejir('S(fiit('d  but  by  him  that  possessed 
thetn.  And  I  eat<?elii  Lueiaii  tb  hikve  been  no  more 
capalilf"  of  writing  thnu  nf  acting  what  Phal.lris  did.  In 
all  ono  writ  jiMi  find  llm  sclioliir  or  the  sophist;  in  all  tlif 
otJier,  the  tyrant  and  the  commander.' 

]^[iitiial  rultniration  and  tiiodjeni  joumalisni  havpsoldoni 
priKluci'd  a  nrorf  niaguificfut  advnrtistinent  than  Sir 
William  Teitiple  had  givt-n  to  this  ancient  writer.  After 
the  slumber,  or  the  doze,  of  ceiituHes,  l^halaris  awoke  and 
fnun<I  himself  in  demand.  The  iK^oksellei-s  began  to  feel 
an  intt'rest  in  Win  such  as  they  had  nfevfef  ieven  simulat^nl 
liefon*. 

The  '  Epistles  of  Phalaris '  are  a  coltectibn  ofa  huiidriMl 
and  forty-eight  letters, — many  of  them  only  a  few  lines 
long, — writt«'n  in  '  Attic '  Gi-eek  of  that  a'riiticial  kind 
whicli  iK'gins  to  apjicar  alwut  the  time  of  Augustus. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  a  Greek  wrilor,  Stobaeus, 
who  flourished  about  41^0  A.  D.  We  know  notlfing  about 
the  exact  time  at  which  they  were  written.  On  tlie 
other  hand  then-  is  no  doubt  an  to  the  class  of  literature 
which  they  represent,  or  the  general  limits  of  the  period 
to  wluch  they  must  be  assigiled.  Tliiese  limits  are 
rougldy  marked  by  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Phalaris,  the  reputed  Author  of  the  Letters,  is  a 
shadowy  figure  in  the  early  legends  of  ancient  Sicily. 
Tlve  modern  Girgenti,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island,  preserves  the  naiile  of  Agrigentuni,  as  the  Romans 
called  the  Greek  city  of  Akragas.  Founded  early  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Clirist  by  a  Dorian  colony  from 
Gela,  Akragas  stood  on  the  spacious  tej-races  of  il  l(>fty  hill. 
It  was  a  splendid  natuitll  sltDnghold.   Rtee^  cliife  were  the 
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city's  balwarks  on  the  sooth  ;  on  the  north,  a  craggy 
riflgp  fonii*^  a  rampart  liehinrl  it,  an'l  the  t^mple^cmwned 
dtAdel,  a  prDcipitoiM  rock,  towered  to  a  height  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  aliove  the  sea.  Btory  told  that  Phalaris, 
a  citixen  of  Akrag&s,  had  contrived  to  seize  the  citadel, 
and  to  make  himself  absolute  ruler  of  the  place, — in 
Greek  phrase,  '  tyrant'  He  strengthened  the  city,  — then 
recently  fouuiled,- — and  was  successfnl  in  wars  upon  bis 
neighlx>ar>.  At  last  his  own  subjects  rose  against  him, 
overthrew  his  power,  and  put  him  to  death.  This  latter 
event  is  said  to  have  occurreii  l)etween  560  and  5.S0  b.  C 
Huch  was  the  tradition.  All  that  we  really  know  about 
Fhalaris,  however,  is  tliat  as  early  as  about  500  a  c.  his 
name  had  become  a  proverb  for  horrible  cruelty,  not  oidy 
in  Hicily,  but  throughout  Hellas.  Pindar  refers  to  this  in 
his  first  Pythian  ode  (474  B.C.):— 'the  kindly  wortli 
of  Croesua  fa<les  not;  but  in  every  land  hate  follows 
the  iiAtne  of  /lim  who  bwmed  men  in  a  l/rasen  bull,  th« 
ruMefii  I'hnlarU.' 

This  habit  of  slowly  roasting  objectionable  persons  in 
a  brazen  bull  was  the  only  definite  trait  which  the  Greeks 
of  the  classical  age  associated  with  Phalaris.  And  tliis 
is  the  single  fact  on  which  Lucian  founds  his  amusing 
piece,  in  which  envoys  from  Phalaris  ofl^er  the  bull  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  ami  a  Delphian  casuist  urges  that  it 
ought  to  be  accepted.  The  bull  may  Ite  seen,  portrayed 
by  the  fancy  of  a  modem  artist,  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Charles  Boyle's  edition  of  the  Letters.  The  head  of 
the  brazen  animal  is  uplifted,  as  if  it  was  Ivellowing ; 
one  of  the  tyrant's  apparitors  is  holding  up  the  lid 
of  a  large  oblong  aperture  in  the  bull's  left  flank ; 
two  others  are  hustling  in  a  wretched  man,  who  has 
already  disappeared,  all  but  his  legs.     The  two  servants 
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wear  the  peciUiar  exprension  of  countenance  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  faces  of  persons  engaged  in  packing ; 
meanwhile  another  pair  of  slaves,  with  more  animated 
features,  are  arranging  the  faggots  under  the  bull,  wJiich 
are  already  beginning  to  blaze  cheerfully,  so  that  a  gentle 
warmth  must  be  felt  on  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  brass, 
though  if  will  probably  be  some  minutes  yet  before  it 
begins  to  \te  unronifortalilc.  Phalaris  is  seated  on  his 
throne  just  behiiul  the  bull,  in  a  sort  of  undress  uniform, 
with  a  long  round  ruler  for  eceptre  in  his  right  baud ; 
firmness  and  mildness  are  so  blended  in  his  aspect  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and 
good  man ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  a  PoloniuB  is 
standing  a  littlt^  in  the  liackground,  with  a  lcM>k  of  lively 
edihcation  sulHiimd  by  defi.Tcuce  ;  and  in  the  distance 
there  is  a  view  of  hills  and  snug  farmhouses,  suggesting 
fair  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure. 

Tlie  rather  hazy  outlines  of  the  old  Greek  tradition 
are  filli-d  up  by  Phalaris  himself  in  the  Letters,  which 
abound  with  little  bits  of  autobiography.  He  gives  us 
to  know  that  he  was  bom, — not  at  Agrigentum,  as 
Lucian  has  it, — but  at  a  place  called  Astyjialaea, 
seemingly  a  town  in  Crete.  Ho  got  into  trouble  tliere 
at  an  early  age,  being  suspected  of  aiming  at  a  tyranny, 
and  was  banished,  leaNnng  his  wife  and  son  behind 
him ;  when  he  Itt^took  himself  to  Agrigentum,  and  there 
became  a  fanner  of  taxes;  obtained  the  management 
of  a  contract  for  building  a  temple  on  the  rocky  height 
above  the  town  ;  hired  troops  with  the  funds  thus  coui- 
mitted  to  him ;  and  bo  made  himself  master  of  the  place. 
Some  of  the  letters  are  to  his  wife,  his  son,  and  a  few  of 
his  particular  friends,  among  whom  is  the  poet  Stesichorus. 
One   o!'    two    epistles    ai'c    addressed    to    distinguished 
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V«Hgipg  tbeai  tq  cotm»  aiwi  see  kim  in  Sicilj, — 
to  P^rtb^pEM,  Mwi  AfafKis  t^  H jpotbocoui  i  anil.  w]i«» 
is  \tfj  curioos,  tbe  poUoctMO  gi^^  as  t|(e  «ar>«r  vent  hg 
Afauis,   wkidi   telera  not  olscitrrij  Ut  tlie  boU,  aatlj 
(bcliaes  the  iaritMiui  «f  the  pvince  in  Unpajje  bmivI 
CoiciUe  thwt  polite.     Then  then  an  a  few  Wtten  ta] 
various  ooaunuaities,— the  feKHfiif  of  Mcsseoe,  the  peopk] 
of  IWaronieiuoci,  and  others. 

ara 

Fhalarisj 


(Lewi«p)]:— 

'Totir  aitbt  Perilaufi, 


to  ■•  vith 


vocks    of 


rerjr 


ccmnt  of  vhidi  'w  fMfy  te«MT«d  him,  aad  rvqa 
him  vith  vorthj  gifts,  far  tha  aalw  of  his  art,  anil 
non  latrtarakdj  far  the  saka  of  !««  aBtjim  citT.     Not 
la^g  siaca,  hovoT«c^  W  bmAp  • 
uUanl  siar,  and  brought  it  to 
M^tad    to 


h^«i: 


Kov  «« 


he  had  aol  yet 
wihiiL    Bm 
kid 


vith 
gifttoa 


olgaciafatt;  for 
to  «>  iha  dMMlh  vhkh  larked 
k  the  laak,  and 


▲  kto  iMn  dh«  Ikaa  aXI  tM^piMd  dnu^- 
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then,  indeed,  after  praisiiig  him  for  h^s  skill,  we  prpceeded 
to  punish  him  for  liis  iuhuiiiauity.  We  resolved  to  make 
him  the  first  Ulustratiou  of  his  own  device,  since  we  had 
never  met  with  a  worse  villain  than  its  contriver.  So 
wi!  put  him  into  the  bull,  and  lit  the  tim  alwut  it, 
accoffliug  to  his  own  directions  for  tlie  Luming.  Cruel 
was  his  science  ;  stern  the  proof  to  which  he  1>rought  it. 
We  did  not  see  tlie  sufferer;  we  heard  uot  his  cries  or 
lamentations ;  for  the  human  shrieks  that  resounded 
within  came  fortli  to  his  listening  punishers  as  the 
bellowings  of  a  brazen  throat. 

'Now,  Atlienians,  when  I  was  informed  that  you 
resented  the  removal  of  your  artist,  and  were  incensed 
with  me,  T  felt  surjirise ;  and  for  the  present  I  am 
ujiatile  to  credit  the  report.  If  you  censure  me  on  the 
ground  that  I  did  not  torment  him  by  a  more  cruel  mode 
of  death,  I  reply  that  no  iiio<le  more  cruel  has  yet 
occurred  to  me ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  blame  nie  for 
having  punished  him  at  all,  then  your  city,  which  glories 
in  its  humanity,  courts  the  charge  of  extreme  Imrbarity. 
Tlie  bull  was  the  work  of  one  Athenian,  or  of  all :  but 
this  will  be  decided  by  your  disposition  towards  me.... 
If  you  consider  the  case  dispassionately,  you  will  perceive 
that  I  act  Involuntarily ;  and  that,  if  Providence  decrees 
that  I  must  suffer,  iny  lot  will  be  unmerited.     Though 

I  my  royal  power  gives  me  free  scope  of  action,  I  still 
recognise  that  measures  of  a  harsh  tendency  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  and,  though  I  cannot  revoke  the  deeds  of  the 
past,  I  can  confess  tlieir  gravity.  Would,  however,  that 
I  had  never  been  compelled  to  them  by  a  hard  necessity ! 
In  that  case,  no  one  else  would  have  been  named  for  Lis 
virtues  where  Phalaris  was  in  company.' 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Phalaris  to  a  peevish 
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critic,  ohowa  that  cxmscioosness  of  recdtnde  \uul  gmivaUj 
liraced  the  too  aenntivo  niiud  of  the  priuoe  [Ep>.  66  =  94 
(Lennep)] :  — 

ToTd«ehide*. 

■  For  rmsuiis  best  known  to  yourself,  you  )iave  re- 
peatedly observed  in  conversatiou  with  my  friends  that, 
aft«r  the  death  of  Perilans,  the  artist  uf  the  bull,  I 
ouglit  not  to  liave  despatched  any  other  persons  by  the 
hauie  mode  of  torment ;  since  I  thus  cancel  my  omtu 
merit  Possibly  you  had  in  view  the  result  which  has 
actuall3'  occurred — viz.,  that  your  remarks  should  be 
carried  to  me.  Now,  as  to  Perilaus,  1  do  not  ^'alae 
myself  upon  the  compliments  which  I  received  for 
ha\'iiig  punisht^d  liiut ;  praise  was  not  my  object  in 
assuming  that  office.  As  to  the  other  persons,  I 
feel  no  uueasini.fU)  at  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
I  am  exposed  for  chastising  them.  Retribution  operates 
in  a  sphere  apart  from  good  or  e^nl  report.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  obser\'e  that  my  reason  for  correcting 
the  artist  was  precisely  this,- -that  other  persons  tpere 
to  be  despatched  in  the  balL...WeU,  I  am  now  in 
possession  of  your  ^^ewB ;  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to 
trouble  other  listeners ;  do  but  cease  to  worry  yourself 
and  m<',' 

The  slight  ti>stinesa  which  appears  ut  the  end  only 
confirms  Sir  William  Temple's  remark,  that  here  we 
have  to  do  w^ith  a  man  of  afiairs,  whose  time  was  not  to 
Ih!  at  the  mercy  of  ever)'  idle  tattler.  After  Wotton  had 
publishfKl  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Reflections  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Learning'  (1694),  Bentley  had  happened  to 
speak  with  him  of  the  passage  in  Temple's  Essay  which 
we  quoted  abova     Bentley  observed  that  tlie  Letters  of 
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Fhalaris  could  be  proved  to  be  spurious,  and  that  nutliing 
composed  by  .<£sop  was  extant :  opinions  which  he  itad 
formed,  and  intimated,  long  l>eforo Temple  wrote.  Wotton 
then  obtained  a  promise!  from  Bentley  that  ho  would  give 
his  reasons  for  these  views  in  a  paper  to  bo  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  the  'Reflections.' 
But  meanwhile  an  ijicident  occurred  which  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  matter. 

Dr  Henry  Aldrich,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
had  been  accustomed  to  engage  the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  scholars  in  the  task  of  editing  classical 
authors,  and  copies  of  such  editions  were  usually  presented 
by  him  to  members  of  the  House  at  the  beginuing 
of  the  year.  Toinple's  essay  had  attracted  attentioii  to 
the  Letters  of  Fhalaris.  lu  1693  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  was  proposed  by  the  Dean  to  'a  young 
Gentleman  of  great  hopes'  (as  Bentley  calls  him),  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  and  grand-nephew  of  RoVwrt  Boyle,  the  founder 
of  the  Lecture*.  Charles  Boyle  was  at  this  time  only 
seventeen.  Before  coming  to  Oxford,  he  had  l)een  Uie 
private  pupU  of  Dr  Gale,  the  Dean  of  York  (formerly,  for 
a  brief  space,  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge),  of  whom  he 
says — '  the  foundation  of  all  tlie  little  knowledge  I  have 
in  these  matters  was  laid  by  him,  whicli  I  gratefully 
own.'  Boyle's  scholarship  seems  to  have  been  quite  up 
to  the  higher  school-standard  of  that  day ;  he  appears  to 
have  been  bright,  clever,  and  amiable,  and  was  personally 
much  liked  at  Christ  Church.  In  prepaiing  his  Fhalaris, 
he  wishetl  to  consult  a  manuscript  which  was  in  the 
King's  Library  at  St  James's.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
his  bookseller  in  London,  Mr  Thomas  Bennet,  'at  the 
Half-Moon  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard,'  requesting  him  to 
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BENTLET. 
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get  the  OMUiaacript  fwlhrti'*!.  This  waa  mppntatlj  in 
8t!ptrai>jer,  1693.  BenClcy  had  theo  aodun^  to  do  vitfa 
the  Lihnrj.  The  Boyml  nkteofc  constitatisig  him  Keeper 
of  llis  M«i(«t^«  libraries  bore  d«te  Apcfl  IS,  1694 ; 
Mid,  owing  to  delays  of  form,  it  vas  the  begiaBtBg  of 
May  befofe  he  had  actual  eaatody  ot  the  Libmy  at  tit 
Jamet'iL  Beonet  had  already  apoken  to  Bentlej  (earij 
in  1694,  it  Deenu)  aboat  the  nuumacript  of  Phalans;  and 
Bentley  bad  replied  that  he  would  gladly  'help  Mr 
Boyle  to  the  book.' 

Meanwhile  Bennet  had  received  urgent  applicatiaos 
froia  Boyle,  and  had  laid  the  blame  of  the  delay  on 
Bentley.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  assnmed  charge 
of  the  Library  (May,  1694),  he  gave  the  manuscript 
to  a  person  sent  for  it  by  Bennet  '  I  ordered  him,'  says 
Bentley,  '  to  tell  the  collator  not  to  lose  any  time ;  for  I 
was  shortly  to  go  out  of  town  for  two  months.'  This 
was  ofterw'anlg  proved  by  a  letter  from  Gibson,  the 
perMn  employed  as  collator.  The  manuscript  remained 
in  Gibson's  hands  'five  or  six  days,'  according  to  Bentley; 
«uid  this  e«timate  can  scarcely  be  excessive,  for  Boyle 
himself  says  merely  '  not  nine.'  Bentley  was  to  leave 
London  for  Worcester  (to  reside  two  months  there)  at 
five  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning  towards  the  end  of 
May.  On  the  Saturday  before,  about  noon,  Bentley 
went  to  Beunet's  shop,  asked  for  the  manuscript,  and 
waited  while  a  message  was  sent  to  Gibson.  Word  came 
back  that  Gibson  had  not  finished  the  collation.  Bennet 
then  Ijcgged  that  the  manuscript  might  be  left  with  him 
till  Sunday  morning,  ainl  promised  to  moke  the  collator 
sit  up  ull  uigtit.  Bentlfy  declined  to  coniply  with  this 
demand ;  but  said  that  they  might  keep  the  manuscript 
till  the  evening  of  that  day — Saturday.     On  Saturday 
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evening  it  was  restored  to  Bentley.  Only  forty-«»if;ht 
lettera  had  then  been  collated. 

jVs  this  affair  was  miido  a  grave  charge  against 
Bentley,  it  is  well  to  sec  just  what  it  means.  The 
business  of  the  collator  was  to  take  a  printed  text 
of  Phalaris,  compare  it  with  the  manuscript,  and 
note  those  readings  in  wliicli  tlie  manuscript  differed 
from  it.  This  particular  manuscript  was,  in  Bentley's 
words,  '  as  legible  as  print'  '  I  had  a  mind,'  he  says, 
'  for  the  experiment's  sake,  to  collate  the  fii-st  forty 
epistles,  which  are  all  that  the  collator  has  done.  And 
I  had  finished  them  in  an  hour  and  eighteen  minutes; 
though  I  made  no  very  great  haste.  And  yet  I  nv 
marked  and  set  down  above  fifty  various  lections,  though 
tlie  editor  has  taken  notice  of  oue  only.'  Tliis  manuscript 
contains  onlj'  127  of  the  148  letters.  At  Bentley's  rate, 
the  whole  might  have  been  done  in  about  five  hours. 
Suppose  that  Bentley  worked  thrice  as  fast  as  Gibson  ; 
the  latter  would  have  n><piired  fifteen  hours.  Grant, 
further,  that  Gibson  had  the  manuscript  for  four  days 
only,  though  Boyle's  phrase,  '  less  than  mno,*  implies 
eight.  He  could  still  have  completed  his  task  by 
working  less  than  fmr  hours  a  day.  So  utterly  ground- 
less was  the  complaint  that  Bentley  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  the  use  of  the  manuscript. 

That,  however,  was  the  defence  which  Bennet 
made  to  his  employer.  Clearly  he  had  no  liking  for 
the  new  Librarian  who  had  begun  by  exacting  the  dues 
of  the  Royal  Library.  And  he  supported  it  by  re- 
presenting Bentley  as  unfriendly  to  Boyle's  work.  'Tlie 
bookseller  once  asked  me  privately,'  says  Bentlej-, 
'  that  I  would  do  him  the  favour  to  t<'ll  ray  opinion, 
if  the  new  edition  of  Phalaris,  then  in  Uie  press,  would 
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be  a  vendible  twiok  1  for  he  had  n  concern  in  the  im- 
pression, and  hopi^d  it  -woukl  sell  well  ;  sucli  a  great 
character  being  given  of  it  in  [Temple's]  Essays  as  madaj 
it  mightily  inquired  after.  1  told  hiiu,  He  would  be 
safe  enougli,  since  he  was  concerned  for  nothing  but 
the  sale  of  the  txiok:  for  tlie  great  names  of  tliose  that 
recommended  it  would  get  it  many  buyers.  But  however, 
under  the  rose,  the  book  was  a  spurious  piece,  and  de- 
sen'ed  not  to  1k<  spreafl  in  the  world  by  another  impression.' 
Dr  William  King,  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  and  a, 
'  wit,'  chanced  to  l>e  in  Dennet's  shop  one  day,  and 
overheard  some  remark  of  Bentley's  wliich  ho  considered 
rude  towards  Boyle.  '  After  he  [Bentley]  was  gone,' 
writes  the  frank  Dr  King,  'I  told  Mr  Rennet  that  lie 
ought  to  send  Mr  Boyle  word  of  it'  lioyle's  edition 
of  Phalaris  ai>pe^red  in  January,  IGflfi,  with  a  graceful 
dedication  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Tlie  Latin 
preface  concludes  tlius  : — 

'  I  have  collated  the  letters  theniselven  witli  two 
liodleian  manuscripts  from  the  Cantuar  and  Seiden 
coUectio:i ;  I  have  also  procured  a  collation,  as  far  as 
Letter  XL.,  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  ;  tlie 
Librarian,  with  that  courtesy  which  distinguishes  him 
\jiro  ginijidarl  ««/»  humnn'Uat>!\,  ntfusetl  me  the  further 
use  of  it,  I  have  not  recorded  every  variation  of  the 
MSS.  from  the  printed  texts ;  to  do  so  would  have  lieen 
tedious  and  useless  ;  but,  wherever  I  have  departed  from 
the  common  reading,  my  authority  will  \»  found  in 
the  notes.  Tliis  little  hook  is  indebted  to  tlie  printer 
for  wore  than  usual  elegance ;  it  i«  hopwl  tliat  the 
author's  labour  may  bring  it  an  equal  measure  of 
acceptance.' 

Pro  *inffulari  gua  humanitate :   with  that  courtesy 
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which  distinguishes  him :  or  as  Bentley  renders  it  with 
grim  literaluess,  '  out  of  his  singular  humanity ' !  This, 
says  Beiitley,  '  was  meant  as  a  lash  for  me,  who  had  the 
honour  tlien  and  since  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  that  office ' 
(of  Librarian) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  Bentley's 
'  liuujaiiity  '  forth witli  became  a  question  of  tho  day. 

The  tone  of  Boyle's  public  reference  to  Bentley  was 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Bentley  had  returned  from  Worcester 
to  Ijoudou  some  months  before  Boyle's  book  was  ready, 
but  no  application  had  been  made  to  lilui  for  a  further 
use  of  the  uanuscript,  though  a  few  hours  would  have 
finished  the  collation.  Bentley,  after  his  return  to 
Loudon,  sp<!nt  a  fortnight  at  Oxfortl,  '  cotiversing,'  he 
says,  'in  the  very  college  where  the  editors  resided; 
not  the  least  whisper  there  of  the  manuscript'  It  was 
on  January  26 — whcu  tho  book  had  been  out  more 
than  three  weeks — tliat  Bentley  chanced  to  see  it  for 
Uio  first  time,  '  in  tlie  liouds  of  a  jwrson  of  honour  to 
whom  it  had  been  presented  ;  aud  tlio  rest  of  the  im- 
pression was  not  yet  published.  This  encouraged  me 
to  write  the  very  same  cveuiug  to  Mr  Boyle  at  Oxford, 
and  to  give  him  a  true  information  of  the  whole  matter; 
expecting  that,  upon  tho  receipt  of  my  letter,  lie  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  till  he  had 
altered  that  passage,  and  printtd  the  page  anew ;  which 
lie  might  have  done  in  one  day,  and  at  the  charge  of 
five  shillings.  I  did  not  expressly  desire  hiui  to  take 
out  that  jia-s-iage,  and  ivpiint  the  whole  leaf ;  that  1 
thought  was  too  low  a  submission.  But  I  said  enough  to 
maku  any  jierson  of  common  justice  and  ingenuity 
[ingenuousness]  have  owned  mo  thanks  for  preventing 
him  from  doing  a  very  ill  action.'  'After  a  delay  of 
two  posts,'  Boyle  replied  in  terms  of  which  Bentley  gives 
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the  substance  thus ; — '  thut  what  I  had  said  in  my  own 
Ijehalf  might  Ije  true;  but  that  Mr  Beiinct  had  repre- 
sented the  thing  quite  otherwise.  If  he  liatl  had  my 
account  before,  he  should  liave  considered  of  it:  and 
[but?]  now  that  the  book  w^as  made  public,  he  would 
not  interpose,  but  that  I  might  do  myself  right  in 
what  method  I  pleased.'  On  receiving  Bentley's  ex- 
planation, Boyle  was  clearly  bound,  if  not  to  withdraw 
the  offensive  passage,  at  least  to  stop  its  circulation 
until  he  had  inquired  further.  And  he  knew  this,  as 
his  own  words  show.  This  is  his  account  of  his  reply 
to  Bentlcy : — '  That  Mr  Bennet,  whom  I  employed  to 
wait  on  him  in  my  name,  gave  me  such  an  account  of 
his  reception,  that  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  myself  af- 
fnint«d  :  and  since  I  could  make  no  other  excuse  to  my 
reader,  for  not  collating  the  King's  MS.,  but  because  'twas 
denyed  me,  I  thouglit  I  cou'd  do  no  less  than  ejcpresB 
some  resentment  of  that  denial.  That  I  shou'd  be  very 
much  concem'd  if  Mr  Bennet  had  dealt  so  ill  with  me 
as  to  mislead  me  in  his  accounts  ;  and  if  t/iat  apftear'd, 
shou'd  be  ready  to  taJce  gome  opportunity  of  begging  hi* 
[Bentley's]  pardon :  and,  as  I  remember,  I  express'd 
myself  so,  that  the  Dr  might  understand  I  meant  to  give 
him  satisfaction  as  publickly  as  I  had  injur  d  him.  Here 
Ifie  matter  rested,  and  I  thought  that  Dr  Bentley  wtu 
satisfied.' 

Tliat  is  to  say,  Boyle  had  offered  a  public  affront  to 
Bentley,  without  inquiring  whether  Bennet's  story  wsw 
true  ;  Bentley  explained  that  it  was  untrue ;  and  Boyle 
still  refused  to  make  any  amend,  even  provisionally. 
Bentley  was  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  refute 
the  aspersion  :  which,  indeed,  was  not  merely  a  charge 
of  rudeness,  but  also  of  failure  in  his  duty  as  Librarian. 
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He  remained  silent  '  Out  of  a  natuiul  aversion  to  all 
quarrels  and  broils,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  editor 
himself,  I  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  to  let 
the  matter  drop.' 

But  in  1697  Wotton  was  preparing  a  sevond  edition 
of  the  '  Reflections,*  and  claimed  Bentley's  old  promise 
to  write  something  on  ^feop  and  Phalaris.  Then,  in 
a  great  hurry,  Bentley  wrote  an  csstvy  on  the  '  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others; 
and  tlie  Fables  of  .^sop.*  This  essay  was  printed,  witli 
a  separate  title-page,  at  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  'Reflections'  (1697).  What  was  he  to  say  about 
Boyle  1  '  Upon  such  an  occasion,'  he  remarks,  '  I  was 
plainly  obliged  to  speak  of  that  calumny  :  for  my  silcnco 
would  have  Ijeen  interpreted  as  good  as  a  confession: 
especially  considering  with  what  industrious  malice  the 
story  had  Iteen  spread  all  over  En^jland."  In  this  he 
was  possiljly  right :  it  is  not  easy  to  say  now.  But 
his  mode  of  self-vindication  was  certainly  not  judicious. 
He  ought  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
facts  concerruiig  the  loan  of  the  manuscript.  After  doing 
this,  however,  he  enters  upon  a  hostile  review  of  Boyle's 
l)Ook.  Throughout  it  he  speaks  in  the  plural  of  'our 
editors.'  He  may  have  had  reason  to  know  that  Boyle 
had  been  assisted ;  but  such  a  use  of  the  knowledge  was 
unwarrantable. 

Boyle's  edition  was  the  slight  performance  of  a  very 
young  man,  and  apart  from  the  sentence  in  the  preface, 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  privileged.  It  contains  a 
short  Latin  life  of  Phalaris,  based  on  ancient  notices  and 
on  the  Letters  themselves ;  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin, 
version ;  and,  at  the  end,  some  notes.  These  notes 
deserve  mention  only  l>ecau8e   Bentley  was  afterwards 
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accused  of  having  '  pillaged '  them.  There  was  a  , 
singular  hardihood  iii  tliis  charge.  Boyle's  notes  on  the  ' 
hundred  and  forty-eight  letters  occupy  just  twelve  small 
pages.  The  greater  jMirt  of  tliem  are  simply  brief  para- 
phniaes  intended  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text. 
Three  Latin  traiislation«  of  Phalaris  then  existed  ;  one, 
not  printed,  but  easily  accessible  in  manuscript,  by 
Francesco  Accolti  of  Arezzo  (Aretino) ;  a  second, 
printed  by  Thomas  Kirchmeier,  who  HeUenized  Ids  sur- 
name into  Naogeorgus  (Basel,  1558) ;  and  a  third,  ascribed 
to  Cujas,  which  Boyle  knew  as  reissued  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1614  for  the  use  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  Boyle's  version 
occasionally  coincides  with  phrases  of  Aretino  or  the 
Jesuit  text :  this,  however,  may  well  be  accident.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  tliat  his  translation  was  based  fni  that 
(if  ^Naogeorgus,  who  is  sometimes  less  elegant,  but  not 
seldom  more  accurate. 

The  storj-  of  the  controversy  has  usually  been  told  as 
if  Boyle  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  Letters,  while 
Bentley  impugned  it.  That  is  certainly  the  impression 
which  any  one  would  derive  from  Bentley's  Disserta- 
tion, with  its  banter  of  'our  editors  and  their  Sicilian 
prince.'  Probably  it  will  be  new  to  most  persons  that 
Boyle  had  never  asserted  the  genuineiies.s  of  the  Letters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  li.id  expressly  stated  some  reasons  for 
believing  tliat  they  were  not  genuine. 

I  translate  the  following  from  Boyle's  Latin  preface : — 

The  reader  of  these  Letters  will  tinJ  less  profit  in  inquiring 
who  wrote  them  th:m  pleasuro  in  enjoying  the  perusal.  As  to 
the  authorship,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  leameil  men  must 
be  consulted, — ])erhaps  in  vjun  ;  as  to  the  worth  of  the  book, 
the  reader  can  judge  best  for  himself.  Lest  I  disappoint 
curiosity,  however, — though  thu  controversy  does  not  deserve 
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kecii  zejil  on  either  part, — I  will  briefly  erplain  whiit  seems  to 
me  probable  on  both  sides  uf  tbo  question. 

Here  he  enumerates :  (1)  some  of  those  who  think  the 
Letters  geuuino — including  Sir  W.  Temple,  whose  en- 
comium on  Phalaris  he  freely  Latinizes :  (2)  those  who 
beEeve  the  Letters  to  be  the  work  of  Lucian.  Here 
Boyle  gives  his  reasons — excellejit  as  for  as  they  go — 
for  holding  that  Luciau  was  not  the  author.  He  then 
resumes: — 

These  ore  my  reasons  for  not  nscriliing  the  letters  to 
Lucian  ;  there  are  other  reasons  whicL  uiukc  lue  doubt  whether 
Plmkris  can  claim  the  Letters  aa  Ids  own.  It  was  scarcely 
{)ossible  that  Letters  written  by  so  distinguished  n  man,  and 
in  their  own  kind  perfect,  should  have  remained  completely 
liiddcn  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  :  and,  as  Sicihon 
writers  always  preferred  the  Dorian  dialect,  the  tyrant  of  the 
Agrigentiues  (who  were  Dorians)  ought  to  have  use»l  no  other. 
In  the  style  there  is  nothing  imworthy  of  a  king, — except  that 
he  is  too  fond  of  antithesis,  and  sometimes  rather  frigid.  I  liave 
also  noticed  that  sometimes  (though  that  may  l>e  accidental)  the 
letters  bear  names  which  lot)k  aji  if  they  had  been  invented  to 
suit  the  contents.  As  to  history,  time  has  i-obbed  iw  of  all  ■?ertiun 
knnwlmlge  regaixling  the  state  of  Sicily  and  its  connnonwcjdth, 
in  that  age ;  and  the  recipients  of  the  letters  are  mostly 
obacuro,  except  Stesichorus,  Pythagoras,  and  Abaria  ;  whose 
age  agrees  with  that  of  Phalaris, — thus  affording  no  hold  for 
doubt  on  that  groimd.  If,  however,  Diodorus  Siculus  is  right 
in  saying  that  Tiuuximuuium,  whoso  citizeas  our  author 
addresses,  was  built  and  so  eddied  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos  by  the  younger  Dionysius, — then  the  claim  of  Phalaris 
is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  coryectund  ascription  falls 
to  the  ground.  Tlus  is  the  smn  of  what  I  had  to  say  on  my 
author, — set  forth,  indec<l,  soniowluit  hastily ;  but,  if  more 
learned  men  have  anything  to  urge  against  it,  I  oui  ready  to 
hear  it. 
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Bojia  wrote  this,  let  it  >«e  remembered,  before  Bentlejr 
lutd  pablisbed  auything  on  the  »nbject.  Bojie  was 
strictly  jostiiied  in  saj-ing  afterwards,  '  I  never  profeM'd 
myself  a  patron  of  Plmlarlg ;'  'I  was  not  in  the  least 
conu'm'd  to  vindicate  the  Lettens.'  He  defines  his  own 
position  with  cxactne&s  in  another  place :  '  Phalaris  waa 
always  a  favouriU;  U^uk  with  uie :  fnjiu  the  moment  I 
knew  it,  I  wisli'd  it  might  prove  an  original:  I  had  now 
and  then,  indeed,  some  suspicions  that  'twas  not  genuine; 
liut  I  lov'd  liini  so  mucli  more  than  I  suspected  him,  that 
I  wou'd  not  suffer  myself  to  dwell  long  upon  'em.  To 
Ik!  sincere,  the  opinion,  or  mistake,  if  you  will,  was  so 
plf^uiiiig  that  I  wiu>  Homewhat  afraid  of  being  undecciv'd.' 
it  wiu*  .Sir  William  Temple,  not  Boyle,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  the  Letters  were  genuine. 

W(;  shall  speak  of  Rentley's  Dissertation  in  its  second 
und  mature  form.  The  lirst  rough  draft,  in  Wotton's 
lMX>k,  is  a,  rajiid  argument,  with  just  enough  Illustration 
to  make  each  topic  clear.  It  ha<l  lieen  very  hastily 
writti-n.  That  Boyle  and  liia  frietids  should  liave  b(.'en 
angry,  can  surprise  no  one.  Bcntlcy,  in  rebutting  a 
calumny,  had  liecome  a  rough  assailant.  A  reply  came 
out  in  Jimuary,  1098,  It  was  entitled,  'Dr  Bentley's 
i>iKm'rtations  on  the  Kpistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  /Ksop,  examin'd  by  tlie  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Kwj.'  The  motto  was  taken  from  Roscommon's  'Essay 
<if  Tninslated  Verse  :' 

Itviiienilier  Milo's  end ; 
Wedu'd  in  that  Timlior,  which  ho  strove  to  rend. 

The  pit>ce  is  clever  and  effective.  '  Soon  after  Dr 
Bentley's  Dissertation  came  out,'  Boyle  says  in  the 
prcfiK-e,  '  T  was  call'd  away  into  Ireland,  to  attend  the 
I'arliument  then.<.     The  publick  business,  and  uiy  own 
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private  afiairs,  detain'd  me  a  great  while  in  that  kingdom ; 
else  the  world  should  have  had  a  much  earlier  account  of 
him  and  his  performance.'  Boyle  explains  that  he  had 
edited  the  Letters  '  rather  as  one  that  wish'd  well  to 
learning  than  profess'd  it.'  His  motive  for  replying  to 
Bentley's  attack  is  '  the  publick  affront '  of  being  charged 
with  setting  his  name  to  a  book  wliich  was  not  his  own. 
No  one  had  helped  him  in  it, — except  one  friend  who  had 
been  his  ad%'iser  'upon  any  difficulty,'  and  had  also 
oonsnlted  'some  books'  for  him  'in  the  Oxford  Libraries.' 
As  to  the  Letters,  he  had  neither  asserted  nor  denied 
their  genuineness.  He  is  sorry  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  bringing  such  a  storm  on  the  head  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  He  regrets,  too,  that  Bentloy  should  have 
extended  his  aspersions  to  Christ  Church.  Then  comes 
an  onslaught  on  Bentley's  essay  and  a  defence  of  Boyle's 
book.  '  A  Short  Account  of  Dr  Bentley  by  way  of 
Index '  was  appended  to  the  second  edition.  This  is  an 
index  to  the  preceding  266  pages,  under  such  heads  as 
these: — ' Dr  Bentley's  civil  luaye  of  Mr  Boyle;  Ilia 
lijigitlar  humanity  to  Afr  Boyle  ;  Ui»  elegant  ^imiUs  ;  Hit 
dean  and  gentile  Metaphor*;  Ilia  old  Sayings  and  Pro- 
verbs; Ilia  Collection  of  Asinine  Proverbs  :  Ilia  extraor- 
dinary talent  at  Drollery;  His  dogmatical  air;  Hit 
Ingenuity  in  transcribing  and  plundering  Notea  and 
Prefacea  of  Mr  Boyh  [here  follows  a  list  of  other  victims]. 
Ilia  modesty  aiul  decency  in  contradictiivj  Great  Men 
[here  follows  a  list  of  the  persons  contradicted,  ending 
with  Everybody].' 

This,  wo  know,  was  a  joint  performance.  Francis 
Attcrbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  then 
thirty-six  :  George  Smalridge  was  a  year  younger.  Both 
were  already  distinguislied  at  Oxford.     Atterbury,  in  a 
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letter  to  Boylp,  Rays  witli  reference  to  this  piece:  'in 
■writing  more  than  liolf  of  the  book,  iu  reviewing  a  good 
part  of  the  rest,  in  transcribing  the  whole  and  attending 
the  press  half  a  year  of  luy  life  has  passed  away.' 
Smolridge  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  a  playful  proof 
that  Bentley  did  not  WTito  his  own  essay.  This  is  a 
parotly  of  Bentley's  arguments  about  Pholaris,  partly 
woven  with  his  own  words  and  phraaes.  This  sham 
Bentley — urges  the  oiitic — 'is  a  perfect  Dorian  in  liis 
language,  in  liis  thouglits,  and  in  his  breeding.'  It  is  vain 
to  plead  that  'he  was  boru  iu  some  Village  remote  from 
Town,  (uid  bi'ed  iimong  the  Peasantry  while  yoiuig.' 
Tlie  real  Uentk-y  hod  been  'a  Member  of  one  University, 
and  a  Sojourner  in  the  other ;  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  King,  and  a  Tutor  iu  estraoitUnaiy  to  a  Young 
Gentleman:'  such  a  man  must  surely  have  written 
Attic;  ho  must  'have  quitted  liis  Old  Country  Dialect 
for  tliat  of  a  Jjondoner,  a  Gentleman,  and  a  Scholar.' 
Then  the  sham  Boutley  is  'a  Fierce  and  Angry  Writer; 
and  One,  who  when  ho  thinks  lie  has  on  advantage  over 
another  Man,  gives  hini  no  Quoi'ter.'  But  the  real 
Bentley  wiys  in  Ids  Letter  to  Dr  Mill,  '  it  is  not  in  my 
nature  Ui  trample  upon  the  Prostrate.'  The  real  Bentley 
was  '  much  vers'd  in  the  Learned  Languages.'  This 
paeudo-Bentley  shows  'that  he  was  not  only  a  perfect 
Stranger  to  tlie  Vx>Kt  Classic  Authors,  but  that  he  wanted 
that  Light  which  any  Ordinary  Dictionary  woidd  have 
afforded  him.'  Tlie  pages  on  ^■Esop  may  havo  been 
chiefly  due  to  Anthony  jVlsop,  a  young  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  who  edited  the  Fables  intliat  year  (1698). 
The  'very  deserving  gentleman'  to  whom  Boyle  refers 
as  liLs  assistant  appeare  to  havo  been  John  Freiiid,  whose 
brother  liobert  (both  were  Students  of  Uhrist  Church)  is 
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also  believed  to  have  helped.  Some  of  the  insults  to 
Bentley  are  very  gross.  TIiub  it  is  hinted,  tvrice  over, 
that  his  further  compliance  in  the  matter  of  the  manu- 
script might  have  ln-cii  purchased  liy  a  fee.  Thi.s  i.s  the 
only  thing  in  the  piece  which  Bentley  noticed  with  u 
word  of  serious  reproof. 

The  book  gives  us  some  curious  glimpses  of  the 
way  in  which  critical  studies  were  then  viewed  by  Per- 
soiuj  of  Honour.  'Begging  the  Dr's  parrlon,'  says  Boyle, 
'I  take  JtuieX'hmUmg  tSler  Words  and  Phrases  to  be, 
next  after  .i;ia^rar/(«  and  Acroslicks,  the  lowest  Diversion 
a  Man  can  betake  himself  to.'  Boylo  is  apprehensive  lest 
'worthy  lien,  wIkj  know  so  well  how  to  employ  their 
hours,  should  Iw  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  Useful 
Knowledge  into  such  trivial  Enrjuiriea  as  these  :'  and  he 
slirinks  from  In'ing  su.spccted  of  having  'thrown  away  any 
considerable  jwirt  of  his  life  on  so  trifling  a  subject'  He 
nee<l  not  have  felt  much  uneasiness. 

However  small  Boyle's  share  in  this  lio<jk  may 
have  been,  it  is  right  to  ob.serve  that  there  is  an  almost 
ludicrous  exaggeration  in  the  popular  way  of  telling  the 
story,  as  if  all  Christ  Church,  or  all  Oxfoivl,  had  been 
in  a  league  to  amuliilate  Bentley.  Tin?  jiiint  book 
was  written  by  a  group  of  clever  friends  who  repre- 
sented only  themselves.  Rymer,  indeed,  says,  '  Dr  Aid- 
rich,  no  doubt,  was  at  the  head  of  them,  mid  smoakcd 
and  punned  plentifullj'  on  this  occasion.'  But  this  was 
a  mistake.  The  'Short  Review'  published  anony- 
mously in  1701  (the  autlior  was  Att<^rbury)  .says  ex- 
pressly : — 'That  an  answer  was  preparing,  he  [the  DeAn 
of  Christ  Church]  knew  nothing  of  till  'twas  publiok 
talk,  and  ho  never  saw  a  line  of  the  Exafninalion  but  in 
Prijit,' 
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In  the  preface  to  Anthony  Alsop's  .i^Jsop — another  of 
the  Christ  Church  editions,  •whieli  came  out,  before  Boyle's 
book,  early  in  1698 — our  hero  is  mentioned  as  'a  certain 
Bentley,  diligent  enough  in  turning  over  lexicons;'  and 
his  Itehavioup  about  the  manuscript  is  indicated  by  a 
Latin  version  of  'Tlw  Dog  in  the  iLinger."  Ttie  wearied 
ox,  coming  home  tcj  dinner,  is  driven  from  his  hay  by 
the  snarling  usurper,  and  remonstrates  warmly ;  when 
the  dog  replies,  'You  cull  me  currish  ;  if  foreigners  aro 
any  judges,  there  is  not  a  hound  alive  that  approaches 
me  in  humanity.'  To  whom  the  ox:  'Is  this  your 
ttini/iilar  humanity,  to  refuse  ine  the  food  tliat  you  will 
not  and  cannot  enjoy  yourself?' 

At  last  'Boyle  against  Bentley'  came  out  (1698).  Its 
success  was  enormous.  A  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  a  few  mouths.  A  third  edition  followed  in  the  next 
year.  Forty-six  years  later,  when  both  the  coml;>atants 
were  dead,  it  was  still  thought  worth  while  to  publish 
a  fourth  edition. 

Temple  lost  no  time  in  pronouncing.  In  March,  just 
after  the  Iwok  appeared,  he  writes: — 'The  compass 
and  application  of  so  much  learning,  the  strength  and 
j)ertinence  of  his  (Boyle's)  arguments,  the  candour  of 
his  relations,  in  return  to  such  foul-mouthed  raillery, 
the  plea-sant  turns  of  wit,  and  the  easiness  of  style, 
are  in  my  opinion  as  extraordinary  as  the  conti-ary 
of  these  all  ajjpi-ar  to  be  in  what  the  Doctor  and  his 
friend  [Wotton]  have  written.'  Hard  as  this  is  on 
Bentley,  it  is  harder  still  on  poor  Wotton,  who  had 
been  elaborately  civil  to  Tumple.  Garth  published 
his  Dispeiiaarij  in  1690,  with  that  luckless  couplet, — 
meant,  says  Noble,  '  to  please  hi.s  brother  wits  at 
Button's:' — 
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80  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tia  vre  owu  a  Boyle. 

John  Milner,  formerly  Vicar  of  Leeds,  had,  as  a  non- 
juror, lost  his  preferments  at  the  Revolution,  and  was 
then  living  at  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  his 
'View  of  the  Dissertation'  (1G98)  he  proposes  'to 
manifest  tlie  incertitude  of  heathen  chronologj-,'  and 
takes  part  against  Beutley.  According  to  Eustace 
Budgell,  a  caricature  was  published  at  Cambridge,  in 
which  Phalaris  was  consigning  Bentley  to  the  bull, 
while  tlie  Doctor  exclaimed,  '  I  would  rather  be  roasted 
than  boylcd."  Rymer,  in  hLs  'Es.say  on  Critical  and 
Curious  Learning'  (1698),  blames  both  parties.  As  to 
the  question  at  issue,  he  argues  that  'curious'  learning  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  should  not  be  carried  too 
far.  On  Boyle's  critique  Rymer  makes  a  shrewd  re- 
mark :  'There  is  such  a  profusion  of  wit  all  along,  and 
such  variety  of  points  and  raillery,  that  every  man  seems 
to  have  thrown  in  a  repartee  or  so  in  his  tunu'  Mr  Cole 
(of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford)  compared  it  to  'a  Cheddar 
cheese,  made  of  all  the  milk  of  the  parish.' 

In  short,  'society'  bad  declared  against  Bentley,  and 
the  men  of  letters  almost  unanimously  agreed  with  it. 
While  otlier  acquaintances  wt?re  turning  their  liacks, 
Evelyn  stood  loyal.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1698.  Bentley  remained  cabn.  A  friend  who  met 
him  one  day  urged  him  not  to  lose  heart.  '  Indeed,' 
he  replied,  'I  am  in  no  pain  a)x)ut  the  matter;  for  it  is 
a  maxim  with  me  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of 
reputation  but  by  himself.'  Meanwhile  he  was  preparing 
a  reply. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Wx  hkvti  auMi  tlutt  linutley'i  ewajr  in  Wotton's  book 
liiwl  U«-a  a  hacly  prrxluction.  '  I  drew  up  that  disscrta- 
tti/ii,'  lilt  wiy«,  'in  lh<!  ii{ian;  houn  of  a  few  weeks;  and 
wliiln  llin  I'riiitur  won  «Mii{iloy<<<l  atKiut  one  loaf,  tho  other 
wiM  aiiiuking,'  Ho  iiow  mt  to  work  to  revise  and  enUrge 
tl.,  lilt  )N<({aii  liiH  tiuk  alKjut  Marcli,  1898 — soon  after 
iinylo'n  |Miiii|ilil('l  ujipi'iir<'<l — l<ut  won  interrupted  in  it  by 
Iho  two  irionllM  of  hin  n-tiidrnco  at  Worcester,  from  the 
end  (if  May  to  ttm  «-nd  of  thily.  It  woh  tinished  towards 
till'  I'loiMi  (if  1098.  Till'  tinio  umpliiyt'd  upon  it  had  thus 
liKon  uliiiut  Ni'viMi  iiiid  u  liiiit'  niiiiitlis,  not  fret-  from  other 
ami  ui'X"iit  ilutii'N.  it  wuN  pulilishud  early  in  1699. 
lii't  UK  oJiMit'ly  Hp]iri'hi'n(l  thit  point  at  issue.  Boyle  did 
not  iwHi'd.  Unit  Uiii  Ix'tti<rH  of  Pliiiliiris  were  genuine ; 
liiit  lii>  dtiniod  Umt  Himtloy  had  yut  proved  them  to  be 
Mpuriouii, 

AfliT  ft  ilctnili'il  ri'futntion  of  tho  jH'rsoiial  charges 
imaintil  Itiui,  Kentli'y  c'duicm  to  tho  Letters  of  Phalaris. 
Kiitit  III!  tukuN  Uiu  llu^mut  unutrhronisnis.  The  Letters 
niiMitinn  lownN  which,  at  tln>  siippoHi-il  <lat<',  were  not  Imilt, 
i>r  luni>  iithiT  niuiicK.  I'hiitixris  ]>iH'sr>nts  his  physician 
wilJi  llu>  waw  of  a  jxitter  nanxnl  Thericles, — much  as  if 
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Oliver  Cromwell  werp  found  dispensing  the  masterpieces 

of   Wedgwood.     Plialaris  quotes   books  which   had  not. 

hpen  written  ;  nay,  ho  Ls  familiar  with  forms  of  literature 

which  ha<l  not  been  created.    Tliougli  a  Dorian,  he  writes 

to  his  familiar  friends  in  Attic,  and  in  a  species  of  false 

Attic  which  did  not  exist  for  five  centuries  after  he  was 

dead.     Farmer  of  the  taxes  though  lio  liad  been,  he  has 

no  idea  of  values  in  the  ordinary  currency  of  his  own 

country.     Tlius  he  complains  that  the  hostile  community 

of  Catami  had  made  a  8ucccs,sful  raid  on  his  principality, 

and  had  robbetl  hira  of  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  talents. 

Again  he  meiition.s  with  some  complacency  that  he  lias 

bestowed  the  niiiiiificout  dower  of  tivo  talents  on  a  lady 

of  distinction.     According  to  the  Sicilian  standard,  the 

loss  of  the  prince  would  have  amounted  to  twelve  shillings 

and    seven   pence,    while    tho    noble   brido    would    have 

received  nine  shillings.     The  occasions  of  the  letters,  too, 

are  often  singular.     A  Syracusan  sends  his  brother  to 

Akragas,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  with  a  request 

that   Phalaris   would   send    a  mes.senger  to  Stesichorus 

(another  hundred    miles  or  so),  and  beg   that   poet   to 

write  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  Syracusan's  deceased  wife. 

'This,'  says  Bentlcy,  'is  a  scene  of  putid  and  senseless 

formality.'     Then   Phalaris  (who   brags   in    one   of   the 

letters  that  Pythagoi-as  had  stayed  five  months  with  him) 

savs   to  8tesichorus,   'prnt/  do  not  mention  me  in  your 

poems.'     'This.'    says   Bentley,  'was  a  sly  fetch  of  our 

sophist,  to  prevent  so  shrewd  on  objection  from  Stesi- 

cliorus's  silence  as  to  any  friendsliip  at  all  with  him.' 

But   supposing  Phalaris   lia<l   really  l)een   so  modest — 

Bentley  adds, — still,  Ste^ichorus  was  a  man  of  tho  world. 

Tlie  poet  would  have  known  'that  those  sort  of  request; 

are  but  a  mudest  simulation,  and  a  disobedience  would 
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]mi««  Wen  cMily  yricwii'  Aj^na,  Umm  Letter*  aiv 
BO*  imotiatd  tij  anj  writ«r  before  the  fifth  century  a<  i 
oar  tn,  tad  k  h  daar  that  the  andcnta  did  aot  knowj 
dMm.  IbH.  ia  ihB  Letten,  Fhakm  dupUys  Urn] 
gmteat  •olkitad*-  fur  the  «dncation  of  hia  son  Pliaralafl[,J 
ojiil  writes  to  th>!  ynxmg  nun  in  terms  which  would  do 
cTMlit  to  the  bent  of  fath<!ni.  Bat  in  Aristotle's  timo 
Uwre  WM  »  tradition  which  placed  the  pftrental  ooodoetof 
Fhakri*  ia  knother  lig^t  It  alleged,  in  fact,  tliat.  whOa  • 
thta  boy  WM  «till  of  a  tender  age,  the  prince  had  caoaed  ' 
lijni  to  •*  iKrn'ed  up  at  table:  but  how,  asks  BentJey, — 
sDpposing  the  Letters  to  be  genuine — 'could  he  eat  his 
lion  whilr<  he  wu  an  infant  T'  It  is  true,  the  works  of 
•one  writer*  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  (Phaedros, 
PfttenmluK,  Ijactantius)  are  not  mentioned  till  long  aft^r 
thfir  (Ifittth.  Hut  the  interval  was  one  during  which  the 
Western  world  was  lapsing  into  Viarharisra.  The  supposed 
i^poeh  of  Phalaris  was  follouerl  by  'the  greatest  and 
longest  roignof  learning  that  the  world  has  yet  seen:' 
and  y<!t  his  Ix>tter»  remain  hiddpn  for  a  thousand  years. 
'Tal(<.>  tlimii  in  the  whole  bulk,  they  are  a  fardle  of 
commonplaces,  without  any  life  or  spirit  from  action  and 
circumstance.  Do  but.  cast  your  eye  upon  Cicero's  letters, 
or  any  statesman's,  oa  Phalaris  was ;  what  lively 
I'liarocters  of  men  there  1  what  descriptions  of  place ! 
wlmt  iK^itificiUinnH  nf  time  1  what  particularity  of  circum- 
staiiciw  I  what  uiulti|ili(-ity  of  designs  and  events !  When 
you  return  to  these  again,  you  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and 
deadnefls  of  tln-ni,  thai  you  convcrw^  with  some  dreaming 
pedant  willi  liii*  cIIkiw  on  liis  desk  ;  not  with  an  active, 
ambitious  tyrant,  wiUi  his  hand  on  his  sword,  commanding 
n  millioti  of  subicotH.' 

Ik  lit  ley's  incidental  discussions  of  several  topics  are  bo 
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many  conciso  monographs,  each  complete  in  itself,  each 
exhaustive  within  its  own  limits,  and  each,  at  the  same 
time,  tUling  its  due  placo  in  the  economy  of  the  whole. 
Such  are  the  essays  on  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  on  the 
iK'ginninjis  of  Greek  Tragedy,  on  anapaestic  verse,  on  the 
coinage  of  Sicily.  In  the  last-named  subject,  it  might 
have  appeared  almost  impossible  that  a  writer  of  Bentley's 
time  should  have  mode  any  near  approximation  to 
corroctne.ss.  He  had  not  such  material  aids  as  are 
afforded  by  the  Sicilian  coins  which  wo  now  possess, — 
without  which  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  would 
appear  ijivolved  in  hopeless  contradiction.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  quote  an  estimate  of  Bentley's 
work  in  this  department  by  a  master  of  numismatic 
science.  Jlr  Barclay  Head  writes  : — '  Speaking  gene- 
rally, Bentley's  results  are  surprisingly  accurate.  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  putting  aside  what  was  to 
have  Iwcn  done  within  the  last  fifty  years,  Bentley's  essay 
stands  alone.  Even  Eckhel,  in  his  'Doctrina  numorum' 
(1790),  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it.'  Again,  Bentley's 
range  and  grasp  of  knowledge  are  strikingly  seen  in 
critical  remarks  of  general  bearing  which  are  drawn  from 
him  by  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Thus  at  the  outset 
he  gives  in  a  few  words  n  broad  view  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  literary  forgery  in  the  ancient  world.  In  tlie 
last  two  centuries  liefore  Christ,  when  there  was  a  keen 
rivalry  between  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and  Ale.xandria, 
the  copiers  of  manuscripts  began  the  practice  of  inscribing 
them  with  the  names  of  great  writers,  in  order  that  they 
might  fetch  higher  prices.  Thus  far,  the  motive  of 
falsification  was  simply  mercenary.  But  presently  a 
different  cause  Viegan  to  swell  the  number  of  spurious 
works.     It  was  a  favourite  exercise  of  rhetoric,  in  the 
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•■rij  feriod  of  the  Empire,  to  mtpof  qwaciiM  or  lettera 
in  the  Dane  Mtd  diaracter  €4  aoiae  £u»oai  pcswMi.  Afe 
firtt  koch  ex<>rciiM  vooM,  of  eonne,  make  no  |iiiifiiMgi 
nf  being  Anything  more.  Bat,  am  thf.  mrt  was  developed, 
'wme  of  tlie  Greek  KoplmU  bad  the  soooeaB  mad 
MtiafBCtion  to  m«  their  eanajii  in  that  kind  paw  with  aome 
rad«n  for  the  genuine  works  of  thoae  thej  endea^oared 
to  pxpreiHL  Tliin,  no  doubt,  waa  great  content  and  joy  to 
thfm ;  lining  ju»  fall  a  teatimony  of  their  nkill  in  imitation, 
M»  th<*  bird*  KAvc  to  th«  pointpr  when  they  pecked  at  his 
grapes,'  Sonii>  of  thrm,  indeed,  candidly  confessed  the 
trick.  '  But  iiiotit  of  thsni  tofik  the  other  way,  and, 
(viii'^italiiig  llii^ir  own  naniea,  pat  off  tlieir  copies  for 
originals ;  pnTferring  that  silent  pride  and  fraudulent 
pleasure,  thoiij^h  it  was  to  die  with  them,  liefore  an 
holi''ftl  coinniendfttion  from  posterity  for  Ijeing  good 
irnitntors.'  And  hence  such  Letters  as  those  of  Phalaris. 
I>r  Aldric'h  hod  lately  dedicated  his  Logic  to  Charle.s 
IWiylr-,  IJ«-ii(lcy  irmkrs  n  characteri.stic  use  of  this 
oircuriistano4>,  '  If  his  nuw  HyKtem  of  Logic  teache.s  him 
such  argiimi'iits,'  buvb  Bentley,  '  I'll  be  content  with  the 
old  ones,'  The  whole  DisserUtion,  in  foct,  is  a  re- 
morwIt'HK  Hylloginni.  Hut  |{<'iitlcy  i.s  mow  than  a  sound 
reiuMiiier.  Hi!  shows  in  a  high  degree  the  faculties  which 
go  to  make  debating  jkiwit.  He  is  fre<iuently  successful 
in  tlip  utieful  art  of  luitiirig  tlio  table.o.  Alluding  to 
luM  ii|)ponpnt'H  niiM'k  proof  that  "Dr  Bentley  could  not  he 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation,'  he  remarks  that  Boyle's 
Kxainitialion  ih  open  to  a  like  doubt  in  good  earnest,  if 
we  nre  (o  argue  '  from  I  lie  variety  of  styles  in  it,  from  its 
coiitnulletions  to  his  edition  of  I'halaris,  from  its  con- 
tnulii'tionK  Ut  itself,  fmni  iUs  oontradietions  t«  Mr  B.'s 
chuniL't<>r  nml  to  his  title  of  lionouruble."     Iloyle  had  said 
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of  Bentley,  'the  man  that  -writ  this  raust  have  been  fast 
as]e<>p,  for  else  he  could  never  have  talked  so  wildly.' 
Bentley  replies,  'I  hear  a  greater  paradox  talked  of 
abroad  ;  that  not  the  "wild"  only,  but  the  best,  part  of 
the  Examiner's  book  may  possibly  have  boen  written 
while  ho  was  fast  asleep.' 

He  is  often  neat,  too,  in  exploding  logical  fallacies. 
Boyle  argued  that,  as  Diodorus  gives  two  diflerent  dates 
for  the  founding  of  Tiiuromenium,  neither  can  be  trusted. 
Bentley  rejoins:  'One  man  told  me  in  company  tliat  the 
Examiner  was  twenty-four  years  old  ;  and  another  said, 
twenty-tive.  Now,  these  two  stories  contradict  one  ano- 
ther, and  neither  can  be  depended  on  ;  we  are  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  believe  him  a  person  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age.'  Boyle  liad  taken  refufje  in  a  desperate  suggestion 
that  people  might  have  been  called  'Tauromenites'  from  a 
river  Tauromenius,  before  there  was  a  city  Tauromenium. 
'Now,'  says  Bentley,  'if  the  Toun^menites  were  a  sort  of 
tish,  this  argument  drawn  from  tho  river  would  be  of 
great  force.'  Boyle  had  argued  that  a  Greek  phrase  was 
not  poetical  because  each  of  the  two  words  fonning  it  was 
common.     Bentley  quotes  from  Lucretius — 

Luna  dies,  ct  nos,  et  uoctis  sigua  severa. 

Is  not  every  word  common  1  And  is  the  total  effect  pro- 
saic! Bontley's  retort  is  a  mere  quibble,  turning  on  the 
ambiguity  of  'common'  as  meaning  either  'vulgar'  or 
'simple,' — but  illustrates  his  readiness.  Once, — as  if  in 
contempt  for  his  adversary's  imderstanding, — he  has 
indulged  in  a  notable  sophism.  Boyle  had  argued 
that  the  ttaine  ' tragedy '  cannot  have  existetl  before  the 
tJiiii^.  Bentley  rejoins : — '  'tis  a  proposition  false  in  itself 
UuU    tluugs    llioiuelcet    must    be,    bej'ure    Che    namea    by 
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whiek  tltey  are  eallecL  For  we  have  many  new . 
tuues  ill  inuiiic  uade  every  day,  which  ucver  extsted  ^ 
before ;  yet  several  of  them  are  colled  by  jtamei  that  were 
formerly  in  use ;  and  perhaps  the  tune  of  Chevy  CThajse, 
though  it  be  of  famous  antiquity,  is  a  little  younger  than 
the  name  of  the  chase  itsell  And  I  humbly  conceive 
that  Mr  Hobbes's  book,  which  ho  called  the  Leviathan, 
is  not  quite  as  aucient  as  its  name  is  in  Hebrew.' 
But  the  'name'  of  which  Boyle  spoke  was  descriptive, 
not  merely  appellative.  Bentley's  reasoning  would  have  j 
been  relevant  only  if  Boyle  had  argued  that,  since 
tragedy  is  called  the  'Agamemnon,'  Tragedy  must  hav 
existed  before  Agamemnon  lived. 

As  to  the  English  style  of  the  Dissertation,  the 
Boyle  party  had  expressed  their  opinion  pretty  freely 
when  the  first  draft  of  it  had  appeared  in  Wotton's 
Ijook.  They  complained  that,  when  Beutley  'had  occasion 
to  express  himself  in  Terms  of  Arcluiess  and  Waggery,' 
he  descended  to  'low  and  mean  Ways  of  Speech.'  'The 
familiar  expressions  of  taking  one  tr%pinn<f,—cot»,iitg 
off  foiih  a  whole  skin, — minding  hit  hits, — a  friend  at  a 
jAiuJi, — ffuiTty  to  blows, — selling  horses  together, — and 
going  to  pot ;  with  others  borrow'd  from  the  Sports  and 
Employments  of  the  Country  ;  shew  our  Author  to  have 
been  accustom'd  to  another  sort  of  Exercise  than  that  of 
tlio  Schools.'  Alluding  to  the  painful  fate  which  was 
said  to  have  overtaken  the  mother  of  Phalaris,  Bentley 
particularly  shocked  his  critics  by  the  phrase,  '  lioatting 
tlie  Old  Woman  ;'  and,  in  a  similar  strain  of  rustic  levity 
he  ha<l  described  the  parent  of  Euripides  a.s  '  Mother  Clito 
Uia  Uerbtoomun.'  Dr  King,  of  Christ  Church,  (who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  meddled  in  the  manuscript 
atiair,)  had  written  an  account  uf  a  journey  to  London ; 
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wlibrein  he  relates  that,  on  his  asking  concerning  the  ales 
at  a  certain  inn,  tlie  host  answered  '  that  he  had  a 
thousand'  such  sort  of  liquors,  au  huuitie  dumtie,  tliree- 
threuds,  four-thrunds,  old  Pharoah  [sic],  knockdown,  hug- 
metee,'  &c.  Playfully  referring  to  tliis  passage,  Bentley 
says  (speaking  of  a  wild  assertion),  'A  man  must  be 
dosed  with  Humty-dunity  that  could  talk  so  incon- 
sistently :'  and  again,  speaking  of  Dr  King's  statements, 
'If  he  comes  witli  more  testimonies  of  his  Bookseller  or 
his  Humty-dumty  acquaintance,  I  shall  take  those  for 
no  answer.'  Worst  of  all,  this  familiar  style  was  used 
towards  Phalaris  himself  and  his  defenders.  Speaking  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  Beutley  announces  Uiat  his 
design  is  'to  pull  off  the  disguise  from  those  little 
Pedants  that  have  so  long  stalkt  about  in  the  Apparel 
of  Heroes.'  The  work  of  Boyle  and  his  assistants  is 
thus  characterised :  'Hero  are  your  Work-men  to  mend 
an  auUior ;  as  bungling  Tinkers  do  old  kettles ;  there 
was  but  one  hole  in  the  text  before  they  meddled  with  it, 
but  they  leave  it  with  two.' 

Not  a  soothing  style  tliLs,  nor  one  to  be  recommended 
for  imitation.  But  what  vigour  tltere  b  in  some  of  the 
phnises  that  Bentley  strikes  out  at  a  red  heat !  They 
ought  to  have  made  inquiries  'Ix'foro  they  ventur'd  to 
Print, — which  ia  a  tword  in  Ute  hand  qf  a  Child.'  'He 
gives  us  some  shining  metaphors,  and  a  polished  period 
or  two;  but,  for  the  matter  of  it,  it  is  tome  comnwn 
and  obvious  thought  dressed  and  curled  in  the  beauish 
uxii/.'  Speaking  of  work  which  Bishop  Pearson  had 
left  unfinished  :  '  though  it  has  not  passed  the  lost  hand 
of  the  author,  yet  it's  every  way  worthy  of  him ;  and 
tlxe  very  du«t  of  his  writings  is  gold.'  And  here, — 
OS  Beutley  was  charged  iji  this  conti-oversy  with  such 
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boundlew  arrogance,  and  snch  '  indecency  in  contradia 
great  men,' — let  as  note  his  tone  in  the  Dissertatton 
towards  eminent  men  then  living  or  lately  dead.  Nothing 
could  be  more  becoming,  more  worthy  of  liis  own  genius, 
than  the  warm,  often  glowing,  terms  in  which  he 
of  sucli  men  as  Selden,  Pearson,  I^loyd,  Siillingfleet, 
Bpatiheim, — in  a  word,  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
scholars  whom  he  has  occasion  to  nam&  Dodwell,  who 
was  ranged  against  him,  is  treated  witli  scrupulous 
courtesy  and  fairness.  Joshua  Barnes,  whose  own  con- 
duct to  Bentley  had  l:>een  remarkaVily  luul,  could  scarcel] 
be  descril«-d  more  indulgently  than  in  theso  words, — 
'one  of  a  singular  industry  and  a  most  ditFuso  reading.' 
Those  were  precisely  the  two  things  which  could  truly  be 
said  ill  praise  of  Barnes,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find  a  third. 

Hallam  characterises  the  style  of  the  Dissertation  fis 
'rapid,  conci.se,  amusing,  and  superior  to  Boyle  in  that 
which  he  hatl  chiefly  to  l)oast,  a  ssircastic  wit.'  It  may 
be  questioned  how  far  'wit,'  in  its  special  modem  sense, 
was  a  distinguishing  trait  on  either  side  of  this  con- 
troversy. Till-  fliicf  wcnjions  of  the  Boyle  alliance  were 
rather  derision  and  invective.  Bentley's  sarcasm  is  always 
powerful  and  often  kann;  Vmt  the  finer  quality  of  wt, 
though  seen  in  some  touches,  can  hanjly  be  said  to 
pervade  tho  Dissertation.  As  to  the  humour,  that  is 
unquestionable.  There  is  so  far  an  unconscious  element 
in  it,  that  its  efTect  on  tlio  reader  h  partly  duo  to 
Bentley's  tn-iiiftidous  and  unflagging  Karne.stncss  in 
heaping  up  one  absurdity  upon  another.  This  cumulative 
humour  belongs  to  the  essay  as  a  whole ;  as  Bontk-y 
niarohcs  on  triutiijihiDitly  from  one  exposure  to  another, 
our  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  constantly  rising.       But  it 
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can  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  too.  For  instance,  one  of 
Boyle's  griovancea  was  that  Bentley  had  indirectly  called 
him  an  ass.  In  Bentley's  words: — 'By  thp  hplp,  he 
says,  of  a  Oreek  proveA,  I  call  him  a  downright  ass. 
After  I  had  censured  a  pa.^sage  of  Mr  Boyle's  translation 
that  has  no  affinity  with  the  original,  Tliis  jmls  me  in 
mind,  said  1,  of  (he  old  Greek  proverb,  that  Leucoii  carries 
one  tfiintf,  and  his  Ass  quite  anotlter.  Where  the  Aa&  is 
manifestly  spokiMi  of  the  Sophist  [the  real  author  of  the 
Letters,]  whuin  1  hud  iK-forc  represented  as  an  Ass  under 
a  Lion's  skin.  And  if  Mr  B.  has  such  a  deamess  for  his 
Phalaris  that  he'll  change  places  with  him  there,  how 
can  I  help  it?  I  can  only  protest  that  I  put  him  into 
Leucon's  place ;  and  if  he  will  needs  compliment  himself 
out  of  it,  "J  must  l«tre  (he  tico  friends  (o  the  j^ensure 
of  tlveir  tniitual  civilities.'"  [Boyle's  own  word.s  about 
Bentley  and  Wottoii.]  But  this  was  not  all :  Boyle  had 
ai'cused  Bentley  of  comparing  him  to  Lucian's  ass. 
Now  this,  says  Bentley,  '  wero  it  true,  would  be  no  coarse 
compliment,  but  a  very  obliging  one.  For  Lu  Man's  Ass 
was  a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious  Ass,  and  had  more 
sense  than  any  of  his  Riders  ;  he  was  no  other  than 
Lucian  Jiiinwlf  in  the  shape  of  an  ass,  and  had  a  letter 
talent  at  kicking  and  lianttfring  than  ever  the  Examiner 
will  liave,  tiiough  it  seems  t«)  l>e  his  chief  one.'  'But 
is  this  Mr  B.'s  way  of  interpreting  similitudes?... If 
I  liken  an  ill  critic  to  a  bungling  Tinker,  that  makes 
two  holes  while  lie  mends  one;  must  I  be  charged  with 
calling  him  Tinker?  At  tliis  rate  Homer  will  call  his 
heroes  M^olves,  Boars,  Dogs,  and  Bulls.  And  when 
Horace  has  this  comparison  about  himself. 


Deiuitto  auriculas,  ut  iiiiquue  meutia  usellud, 
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uU  ium  tbrnt  be  calls  htmtulf  dowm^ht 
BOMbepBtinnuDd  of  the  KngliA  inwih, 
rca  wheathtj »n  takeafron  HMc,do 
not  walk  wfcn  all  four.'  Swift, — aHmltng  to  the  tnn*- 
Itmw*  of  Um:  Lettm  from  Fhalam  to  their  real 
■OBim,— Gklkd  Bcntley  tliat  'great  rectifier  of  hcUIm.' 
Bantlajr  might  liav«  replied  that  h«  could  rectify 
paniiittv  too. 

It  wuuld  be  a  miktake  to  regard  Beutley's  Dubertatioa 
aa  if  it*  dutiii(.-tiv<;  merit  hod  consisted  iii  demoosuating 
the  Letteni  of  PhaUris  to  be  sporious.  That  was  hy 
ao  tnaut  Bentley's  own  view.  The  ■puriooanecs  of 
thaw  Lettert,  bo  felt  from  the  fint,  was  patent.  He  had 
given  (in  Wotton's  book)  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
prrxif*  of  this :  and  be  iiad  W-n  attacked.  Now  he  was 
Hhdwiiig,  in  ■elf'defcuoe,  that  his  proofs  not  only  held 
good,  but  had  deep  and  solid  foundations.  Others  before 
hiiu  hod  Nuspcctod  that  the  letters  were  forgeries,  and  he 
would  liuvu  Hcoriied  to  taku  llie  smallest  credit  for  seeing 
wliuL  woH  Mo  iiluiu.  H«  was  the  iirst  to  give  sulScient 
r<-4t«oii«  for  his  iH^liuf :  but  hu  did  not  care,  and  did  not 
proUuid,  to  give  ull  the  reasons  that  might  be  adduced. 
Iiidm^d,  any  ciuiiful  ruader  of  tlio  Lettt-rs  can  remark 
SKVeriil  proofs  of  spuriousnuss  on  which  Bentley  bus  not 
toudicd.  For  in^tanre,  it  could  be  sliown  that  the 
ticl.ilidUH  |iro]n  r  iiaiiR-»  aro  post^closaical  ;  that  tho  forger 
was  uc({uutjili.<d  with  Thucydidcs;  and  that  he  had  read 
the  Tluioelflu*  of  Plalu.  But  fieutley  had  done  more 
Uiau  onough  for  liis  jmrpose,  The  glory  of  his  treatise 
was  not  that  it  entublibhcd  Ills  conclusion,  but  that  it 
disulow'd  that  broad  and  massive  struuture  of  learning 
ii|MHi  which  his  (■oiicluKioii  rested.  'Tlio  only  book  that 
1    liiivii   writ  upon  uiy   own  account,'  he  says,   'is  this 
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present  answer  to  Mr  B.'s  objections ;  and  I  assure  him 
I  set  uo  great  price  upon  't ;  tlio  errors  that  it  refutes 
are  so  many,  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  I  shall  never  be 
very  proud  of  the  victoiy.'  At  the  some  time,  ho  justly 
refutes  the  assertion  of  his  adversaries  that  the  point  at 
issue  was  of  no  moment.  Beutley  replies  :—'•  That  the 
single  point  whetlier  Phalaris  be  genuine  or  no  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  learning,  the  very  learned  Mr  Dodwell 
is  a  sutiieient  evidence  ;  who,  espousing  Phalaris  for  a 
true  author,  has  endeavoured  by  that  means  to  make  a 
great  innovation  in  the  ancient  chronology.  To  under- 
value this  disjiute  about  Phalaris  l)ecause  it  does  not  suit 
to  one's  own  studies,  is  to  (quarrel  with  a  circle  because  it 
is  not  a  square.' 

A  curious  fatality  attended  on  Bentley's  adver- 
saries in  this  controversy.  While  they  dealt  thrusts 
at  points  where  he  was  invulnerable,  they  missed  all  the 
cIiinLs  in  his  armour  except  a  statement  limiting  tf>o 
mirrowly  Uio  use  of  two  Greek  verbs,  and  his  identi- 
fication of  'Alba  Graeca'  with  Buda  instead  of  Belgrade. 
Small  and  few,  indeed,  these  chinks  were.  It  would 
have  been  a  petty,  but  fair,  triumph  for  his  opponents, 
if  they  had  perceived  that,  in  con-ccting  a  passage  of 
Aristophanes,  he  had  left  a  false  quantity.  Tliey  might 
have  shown  that  a  jmssage  in  Dioilorus  had  led  him 
into  an  error  regarding  Attic  chronology  during 
the  reign  of  the  Tliirty  Tyrants.  They  might  have 
exulted  in  the  fact  that  an  emendation  M-hich  he 
proposed  in  Is&eus  rested  on  a  confusion  between  two 
different  classes  of  choruses ;  that  he  had  certainly 
misconstrued  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras  by 
lamblichus ;  that  the  '  ilinos,'  on  which  he  relies  as 
Plato's  work,  was  spurious ;  that,  in  one  of  the  Letters 
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of  Phalaris,  lie  had  defended  a  false  rt<ading  l>y  false 
grammar.  They  could  have  shown  that  Bentley  was 
demonstrably  wrong  in  asserting  that  no  ■writings,  l>earing 
the  name  of  .^Esop,  were  extant  in  the  time  of  jVristo- 
phanes ;  also  in  stating  that  the  Fable  nf  '  The  Two 
Bags'  had  not  come  down  to  the  modern  world:  it 
was,  in  fact,  very  near  them, — sate  ii>  a  manuscript 
at  the  Bodleian  I^ibrary.  Even  the  discussion  on  Za- 
leucus  escaped :  its  weak  points  were  first  brought  out 
by  later  critics — Warburton,  Salter,  Giblwn.  Had  such 
blemishes  Iwien  t*"!!  times  mure  luimerous,  they  would 
not  have  atl'ected  the  worth  of  t'le  book:  but,  such  as 
they  were,  they  were  just  of  the  kind  which  small 
detractors  delight  to  magnify.  In  one  place  Bentley 
accuses  Boyle  of  ha\'ing  adopted  a  wrong  reading 
in  one  of  tho  Letters,  and  thereby  made  nonsense 
of  the  passage.  Now,  Boyle's  reading,  though  not  the 
best,  lmp]>ens  to  lio  capable  of  yielding  the  very  sense 
wliich  Bentley  required,  Yet  even  tJiis  Boyle  and  his 
friends  did  not  discover. 

How  w.<is  the  Di.ssertation  received  1  According  to  the 
poi)ular  account,  no  .sooner  had  Bontley  blown  his  mighty 
blast,  than  the  walls  uf  the  hostile  fortress  fell  flat  The 
victory  was  immediate,  the  applause  universal,  the  foe's 
ruin  overwhelming.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Babriun — published 
long  after  Bentley's  death — is  seeking  to  explain  why 
Bentley  never  revised  the  remarks  on  .^sop,  which  he  had 
published  in  Wotton's  book.  'Content  with  having 
prostrated  his  adversaries  with  tho  second  Dissertation 
on  Phalori.s,  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  In'  withdrew  in  scorn 
from  the  uneven  light.' 

Let  us  see  what  the  ovidence  is.  Just  as  the  great 
Dissertation  appeared,  Boyle's  friends  published  'A  short 
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Account  of  Dr  Bentley's  Humanity  and  Justice."  It  is 
conceived  in  a  rancorous  spirit;  Bentley  is  accused  of 
haviufj  phmderpd,  in  his  Fragments  of  Callimachus,  some 
papers  wliicti  Thonia.s  Stanley,  the  editor  of  Aeschylus, 
left  unpublished  at  his  death  ;  and  Bentley's  conduct  to 
Boyle  aliout  thu  manuscript  is  set  forth  as  related  by  the 
bfurk.sellfr,  Mr  Beniiet.  Now,  in  Jolm  Locke's  corres- 
pondence, I  find  a  letter  to  him  from  Thomas  Buniet, 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  Cfilli'>»o,  Cambridge,  and 
then  Master  of  Cliarterhouse,— author  of  a  fantastic 
book  on  the  geological  history  of  tlio  eurtli  (Telluri* 
Theoria  Sacra).  The  date  Is  March  19,  1699.  Bent- 
ley  had  read  part  of  his  preface  to  Burnet  before  it 
was  publishe<l.  Burnet  had  now  read  the  whole,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Dissertation  itself ;  also  the  newly 
published  'Short  Account.'  He  is  now  disposed  to  believe 
Rennet's  verssion.  'I  do  profess  upon  .second  thoughts... 
that  his  story  seemeth  the  more  likely,  if  not  the  most 
true,  of  the  two.'  As  to  tlio  letters  of  Phalaris,  he  is 
aware  that  some  great  scholars  are  with  Bentley.  'But 
I  doubt  not,'  he  adds,  'that  a  greater  nuudH-r  will  lx«  of 
another  sentiment,  who  would  not  be  thought  to  he  of  the 
unleame<l  trilie.'  That,  we  may  be  sure,  was  what 
many  people  were  saying  in  London.  A  defence  of 
Bentley  against  the  '  Short  Account,'  which  came  out  at 
this  time,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford, — Solomon  Wbately,  the  first  translator 
of  Phalaris  into  English. 

The  Boyle  party  had  addressed  themselves  to  the  wits 
and  the  town.  Bentley's  work  had  plenty  of  (jualities 
which  could  be  appreciated  in  that  quarter:  but  its 
peculiar  strength  lay  in  things  of  which  few  persons  could 
judge.     These  few   were  at  once  convinced  by  it ;  and 


«kar  sirilMvity  Mptd  to  eomMe  tke  bmct 

win,  fiyJiwg  th»  eoBtMt  ■ 
-  ti  a^rfe,  jwaimri  Bo^a  aljrb  la  WiiiIIiij'b. 

mnaljRT  vMiM  inclail«  thf.  rmak  tad  He  of  fMlnim  and  ha 
-tlir^  pefMm  who  wrote  ilfHiiatioiia,  Hid  Ae 
ia  whtme  astodnaban  tlMjr  vailed.  Msai  of 
itmm  vooid  be  g— iariy  ■nwrnafinaa  hov  good  Beat- 
byr'a  aoawcr  waa,  and  their  prfpnawaainiia  vooM  aet 
alfoagl/  11m»  other  wajr.  80,  vkile  Bcntlejr  liad  pemiaded 
tha  adioian,  it  would  still  he  th«!  tone  ci  a  Ut]^  and  in- 
flMAtial  world  tn  <uij  that,  thoogh  the  pedant  mi^t  hara 
broaght  <riitnV>mcui  prondi  of  a  few  tririal  pmnta,  Bojrle 
had  won  a  aignal  vicimy  in  'wit,  taate,  and  breeding.' 

Hwift'a  '  Battle  of  xhf  Booki'  waa  began  when  he  was 
li»in^  with  Hir  Wiljiani  T<*mplc  at  Moor  Park  in  1697. 
It  waa  imgi(t»U<A  \>y  a  French  aatirp. — Coutrar's  Ilurfoire 
PofUlut  tU  la  gwrrt  nmimVtmerU  dielarie  entre  la 
nnfueiu  ti  k»  mocknut, — and  referred  to  Bentlej's  ^nt 
diaaartatiwi,  whidi  had  Jnct  appeared.  Tctnplp  was  feeling 
ton,  and  Hwift  wiHhod  to  pleoao  him.  But  its  circulation 
woa  only  privatn  until  it  wm  pnhliahod  with  the  'Tale  of  a 
Tii)>'  ill  17'>4.  TiimfiU'  htul  thnn  hf^on  dead  five  years. 
If  Ifc'tilli-y'M  vifUiry  liiid  tln-n  l)»>on  universally  recognised 
oa  nnmhitig,  Bwift  would  have  been  running  the  risk  of 
tiiniiii^  till'  IuukIi  ngaitmt  liitnfielf ;  and  no  man,  so  fond 
of  wiiuiiilinK.  Iike<l  ()iat  lews.  In  the  'Battle  of  the  Books,' 
Hnyle  in  Arliilles,  cliul  in  armour  wrought  by  the  gods. 

TI hiiraeter  aniTilM-d  to  llentley  and  VVolton  is  rxpres8c<l 

in  llie  lli>nieric  HiniileH  wliidi  ndom  tiio  grand  battle  at 
tlir  end,  'Am  a  Woninit  in  a  little  IIouro,  that  gets  a 
piiinful  livelih(MMl  by  spinning;  if  chance  her  (leese  be 
teuttered  u'cr  thu  Cuniraou,  slio  coursr^8  round  the  plain 
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from  side  to  side,  compelling,  here  and  there,  the  stragglers 
t.f>  the  flock  ;  they  cnckle  loud,  and  flutter  o'er  the  chain- 

pain  ;  so  Boyle  pursued,  so  fled  this  Pair  of  Friends 

As  when  a  skilful  Cook  has  truss'd  a  brace  of  Woodcocks, 
lie,  with  iron  Skewer,  pierces  the  tender  sides  of  lioth, 
tlieir  legs  and  wings  closti  piiiion'd  to  their  ribs ;  so  was  this 
Pair  of  Friends  translix'd,  till  down  they  fell,  join 'd  in  their 
lives,  join'd  in  their  deaths  ;  so  closely  join'd  that  Clmmn 
would  niLstake  tliem  Vioth  for  one,  and  waft  thein  ovit  Styx 
for  half  his  far©.'  When  this  was  first  published,  Bentloy's 
second  Dissertation  had  been  five  years  liefore  the  public. 
Against  this  satire — so  purely  popular  that  it  lost 
nothing  by  lieing  whetted  on  the  wrong  edge — we  must  set 
two  pieces  of  contemporary  evidence  to  Bentley's  immedi- 
ate success  with  his  omth  limited  audience.  In  discussing 
the  age  of  Pythagoras,  he  had  said :  '  I  do  not  pretend 
to  pass  my  own  judgment,  or  to  determine  positively  on 
either  side;  but  I  submit  the  whole  to  the  censure  of  such 
readers  as  are  well  versed  in  ancient  learning ;  and  parti- 
cularly to  that  incomparable  historian  and  chronologer.  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  LitchlieUl.' 
In  the  same  year  (1699)  Dr  Lloyd  responded  by  publish- 
ing his  views  ou  the  question,  prefaced  by  a  dedicatory 
epistle  to  FJentley.  The  other  testimony  is  of  a  difl'erent 
kind,  but  not  less  significant.  'A  Short  Review'  of  the 
controversy  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  anonymous. 
Dyce  says  that  a  friend  of  his  possessed  a  copy  in  which 
an  oarlj-  eighteenth  oenturj'  hand  had  writU>n,  'by  Dr 
Atterbiiry.'  The  internal  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  of 
this.  I  may  notice  one  indication  of  it,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  remarked.  We  have  seen  that  the 
'Examination'  of  Bentleys  first  essay  was  edited,  and  in 
great  part  written,  by  Atterbiiry.     This  ends  with  thes<i 
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l»— 'I  Cmmj  tk^  tb»  rttder  via  hegM  to  bare.  . 
Om  IVii  PietavB  ia  Miaiaiam.'  ntber'tkaa  tliattt  ikoa'd 
iw  <4^  drBVii  o«t  «<  /air  Jo^dL'    Tke  'pietorp  in 

■iBiBliii*'  ii  rln  •liiilii  '■lira.lj  liiim  il  ■! Sow 

th«  'Hbort  Keriirw'  t^oAt  with  'tiie  IVs  AdTmatagioiBi 
OmtmetM  ol  huBMit  at /ta  Imjfth.'  IV  writer  of  tkk 
'CiMmeter'bdMrifgoiaglMekanhiBown  f oatetefM :  and 
tlMt  writer  can  he  no  other  than  Atterburv.  He  is  vecy 
Migry.  Aod  iotcoMly  bitter.  He  hints  that  Whig  interest 
iMw  \MMtnd  op  Bentl^  M^>n*^  Tory  opponents.  With 
slmoKt  iricTMliMa  violence,  he  sccoses  Bentlejr  of 'Ijing; 
itcaiing,  vul  prvrarioating'  (p.  IS).  He  oontissts  the 
eharaetcr  of  s  'Critic'  with  liiat  of  a  'fientlpman.'  StreM 
is  Iftirl  on  tliR  imputation  Uiat  lientley  hoH  attAcked  not 
B<j)li!  ttloiit.',  but  alv)  the  illustriotu  society  in  which 
IViytn  hod  bcwii  <<duc»t«d.  The  members  of  that 
iiocinty  (Attifrbtirj'  nnnark»),  art;  not  cut  all  alike  an 
BushnU  arf!  l>y  Winclienter-mcasurc  :  'But  they  are  men 
(;f  diffirrinit  Talents,  Principhw,  Humours  an»i  Interests, 
who  art)  seldum  or  ni-vi:r  uiiiteil  Kuve  when  somn  unreason- 
able Oppmssion  from  abroad  fusteiuH  them  together,  and 
oonHnfiunntly  whatever  ill  in  said  of  all  of  them  is  falsely 
lai'l  of  many  of  the-m.'  'To  answer  the  reflexion  of  a  pri- 
vate (>entli-niiin  with  a  ^.'(ineral  aViURc  of  the  Society  he 
lieloii(('(I  Ui,  in  the  nianniTH  of  a  dirty  Boy  uponaCountry- 
Ori**'!!.'  It  will  not  avail  IJeiitley  that  his  friends  'stylo 
him  a  Living;  Lilirary,  u  Walking  Dictionary,  and  a  Con- 
stellutioii  of  flriticisiii.'  A  solitary  f;leam  of  humour 
varies  thiK  Ntntin.  Home  wiseacre  hud  suggested  that  the 
Lott«?rM  of  I'halnris  miglit  corrupt  the  crowned  heads  of 
Kuriipe,  if  kings  nh<iui<l  liiku  up  the  Agriijentine 
tyrant  im  AJcxandor  the  Groat  took  up  Homer,  and  put 
hint  under  their  pillows  at  night.     '  I  objected' — says  tlie 
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author  of  thu  'Short  Review' — 'that  now,  since  the  ad- 
vancement of  Leaniing  and  Civility  in  the  world,  Princes 
were  more  refined,  and  would  be  a-shauied  of  such  acta  of 
Barbarity  as  Plmlaris  was  guilty  of  in  a  ruder  age.'  But 
tlie  alarmist  stuck  to  his  point ;  urging  that  'his  Czarish 
Majesty'  (Peter  tlie  Great,  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign)  might  have  met  with  the  Lettt-rs  of  Phalaris  in 
his  travels,  and  that  'his  curiosity  might  have  led  him  to 
make  a  Brazen  Bull,  when  ho  came  home,  to  burn  his 
Robells  in.'  The  piece  ends  by  i-enewing  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  Beutley.  Considering  that  the  second 
Dissertation  had  now  been  out  two  years,  tliis  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature: — ^Cominon  Pil/erert  toUl  still  go 
on  ill  their  trade,  even  after  they  lutm  s%t,ffer\l  for  it.' 

But,  wheu  Bentley's  Dissertation  liad  been  published 
for  half-a-century,  surely  there  can  have  been  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  his  victory?  We 
shall  see.  In  1749,  seven  years  after  Bentley's  death,  an 
English  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  was 
published  by  Thomas  Francklin.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  was  then  a  resident  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  his  translation  of 
Sophocles  is  still  well  known.  He  dedicates  his  version  of 
Phalaris  to  Jolin,  Earl  of  Orrery,  alluding  to  the  esteem 
in  which  the  Greek  author  had  been  held  by  the  late 
Lord  Orrery  (Charles  Boyle).  He  then  refers  to  'the 
celebrated  dispute'  between  Boyle  and  Bentley  alK>ut 
these  Letters.  'Doctor  Bentley,'  he  allows,  'was  always 
look'd  on  as  a  man  of  wit  and  partn.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Francklin  vindicates  Boyle  against  'the  foolish  opinion' 
that  he  hud  l>een  helped  by  'some  men  of  distinguished 
merit'  in  his  book  against  Bentley.  Had  this  been  so, 
those  men  would  have  be«n  caaer  to  claim  tlieir  share  in 
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the  repututiou  acquired  by  it.  As  they  have  not  done  so, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  Boyle's  'claim  to  the  deserved 
applause  it  lias  met  with  should  ever  for  the  future 
be  call'd  in  question.'  'I  have  not  enter'd  into  any 
of  the  poiiite  of  the  controversy,'  Francklin  proceeds, 
'as  it  would  be  a  disagreeable  as  well  as  unnecessary  task, 
but  shall  only  observe  that,  tho'  several  very  sjmeiou* 
arguments  are  brought  by  Doctor  lieiUUy,  the  atrongejit  of 
them  do  only  affect  particular  epiatU»  ;  which  as  Mr  Boyle 
observes,  do  not  hurt  the  whoU  body  ;  for  in  a  collection 
of  pieces  that  have  no  dependence  on  each  otlier,  as 
epistles,  epigrams,  fables,  the  first  number  may  be  en- 
creased  by  the  wantonness  and  vanity  of  imitators  in 
aftertimes,  und  yet  tlie  book  be  autlietUic  in  tfte  maiti,  and 
an  original  slill.' 

Francklin  was  not  outraging  the  sense  of  a  learned 
community  by  writing  thus.  In  the  very  next  year 
(1750)  he  was  elected  to  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Greek.  Nothing  could  show  more  conclusively  the 
average  stat<i  of  lit^^riiry  opinion  on  the  controversy 
half-a-century  after  it  took  place.  But  there  is  eWdence 
which  carries  us  fifty  years  lower  still.  In  1804  Cum- 
berland, Beiitley's  grandson,  was  writing  liis  Memoirs. 
'I  got  together'  (he  says)  'all  the  tracts  relative  to  the 
controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  omitting  none 
even  of  the  authorities  and  passages  they  referred  to,  and 
having  done  this,  I  compressed  the  reasonings  on  both 
sides  into  a  kind  of  statement  and  rejiort  upon  the 
question  in  dispute  ;  and  if,  in  the  result,  my  judgment 
M-ent  with  him  to  whom  my  inclination  lent,  no  learned 
critic  iiitJie  prrsenlage  will  condemn  me  for  the  decision.' 
Such  was  the  apologetic  tone  which  Bentley's  grandson 
still  thought  due  in  the  world,  even  after  Tyrwhitt  had 
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written  of  the  'thunderbolt,' and  Person  of  the  'immortal 
Dissertation';  The  theory  that  Beutley  had  an  imme- 
diate triumph  does  not  represent  the  general  impression 
of  his  own  age,  but  reflects  the  later  belief  of  critical 
scholars,  who  felt  the  crushing  power  of  Bentley's  reply, 
and  iniagint'd  tliat  every  one  must  have  felt  it  when  it 
first  appeared.  The  tamer  account  of  the  matter,  besides 
Vicing  the  truer,  is  also  far  more  really  interesting.  It 
shows  how  long  the  clearest  truth  may  have  to  wait* 

Bentley's  Dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  Dutcli  scholar,  John  Daniel  Lennep,  who  edited  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris.  After  I/ennep's  death,  the  trans- 
lation and  the  edition  were  published  together  by 
Valckenaer  (1777).  The  Dissertation  was  subsequently 
rendered  into  German,  with  notes,  by  llibbeck  ;  and  only 
seven  years  ago  (1874)  the  English  text  of  the  Disserta- 
tion (both  ill  its  first  and  in  it«  second  form)  was  reis- 
sued in  Gennany,  with  Introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr 
WilheLm  Wagner.  It  has  thus  been  the  destiny  of 
Bentley's  work,  truly  a  work  of  genius,  to  become  in 
the  best  sense  monumental.  In  a  literature  of  which 
continual  supersession  Ls  the  law,  it  has  owed  this  per- 
manent place  to  its  triple  character  as  a  storehouse  of 
erudition,  an  example  of  metho<l,  and  a  masterpiece 
of  controversy.  Isaac  Disraeli  ju.stly  siiid  of  it  that  'it 
heaves  with  the  workings  of  a  master  spirit'  Bentley's 
learning  every^ivhere  l)ears  the  stamp  of  an  original  mind ; 
and,  even  where  it  can  bo  corrected  by  modem  lights,  lias 
the  lasting  interest  of  showing  the  process  by  which  an 
intellect  of  rare  acuteness  reached  approximately  true 
conclusions.  As  a  consecutive  argument  it  represents  the 
first  sustained  application  of  strict  reasoning  to  questions 
of  ancient  literature — a  domain  in  which  his  adversaries, 
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echouig  the  sentiment  of  their  day,  declared  that  'all  is 
but  a  lucky  guess.'  As  a  controversial  reply,  it  is  little 
less  than  marvellous,  if  we  rcuieuiber  that  his  very 
clever  assailants  had  been  unscrupulous  in  their  choice  of 
weapons, — freely  using  every  sort  of  insinuation,  however 
irrelevant  or  gross,  which  could  tell, — and  that  Bentley 
repulsed  them  at  every  point,  without  once  violating  the 
usages  of  legitimate  warfare.  Wliile  he  demolishes,  one 
by  one,  the  whole  series  of  their  relevant  remarks,  he 
steadily  preserves  his  o^vn  dignity  by  simply  turning 
bock  upon  them  the  dishonour  of  their  own  calumnies 
and  the  lidicule  of  their  own  impertinence.  "With  a 
dexterity  akin  to  that  of  a  consummate  debater,  he  wields 
the  power  of  retort  in  such  a  manner  that  he  appears 
to  be  hardly  more  than  the  amitsed  spectator  of  a  logical 
reuoiL 

Shortly  before  Swift  described  Boyle  as  Achilles, 
poor  Achilles  was  writing  from  Ireland,  in  some  per- 
turbation of  spirit,  to  those  gods  who  were  hard  at  work 
on  his  armour,  and  confiding  liis  hopes  'that  it  would  do 
no  harm.'  It  did  not  do  much.  This  was  the  lirst 
controversy  in  Engli.sL  letters  that  La<l  made  anything 
like  a  public  stir,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
Achilles  and  his  antagonist  appear  to  have  been  good 
friends  affe'rwards  :  if  any  ill-will  lingered,  it  was  rather 
in  the  bo.sonis  of  the  Myrmidons.  Dr  William  King, 
who  had  helped  to  make  the  miscliief,  never  forgave 
Bentley  for  his  allusions  to  '  Humty-dumty,'  and  satirised 
him  in  ten  'Dialogues  of  the  Dead'  (on  Lucian's model}— 
a  title  which  suits  their  dulness.  Bentley  is  Bentivogiio, 
a  critic  who  knows  tliat  the  tirst  weat)ier-cock  was  set  up 
by  the  Argonauts  and  that  cushions  were  invented  by 
Sardaiiapalus.     Salter   mentions  a  tradition,  current  in 
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1777,  that  Boyle,  after  ho  liecame  Lord  Orrery,  visited 
Beiitk^v  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  con- 
temporary evidence,  not,  indt^d,  for  such  personal  inter- 
course, Viut  for  the  existence  of  mutual  esteem.  In  1721 
a  weekly  paper,  'The  Spy,'  attacked  Bentley  in  an 
article  mainly  patched  up  out  of  thefts  from  Boyle's 
IvKik  on  Phalaris,  and  a  reply  appeared,  called  'The 
Aj>othecary's  Defence  of  Dr  Bentley,  in  answer  to  the 
Spy.'  '  Let  me  now  tell  it  the  Spy  as  a  secret,"  .sa}^?  the 
Apothecary,  'that  Dr  Bentley  has  the  greatest  deference 
for  his  noble  antagonist  (Boyle),  both  as  a  person  of  emi- 
nent parts  and  quality ;  and  I  dare  say  his  noble  anta- 
gonist thinks  of  Dr  Bentley  as  of  a  person  as  great  in 
critical  learning  us  England  has  boasted  of  for  many  a 
century.'  We  remeniVier  Bentley's  description  of  Boyle 
as  'a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,'  and  gladly  be- 
lieve that  the  Apothecary  was  as  well-informed  as  his 
tone  would  imply.  Atterbury  was  in  later  life  on  excel- 
lent t«rnis  with  Bentley. 

It  is  long  enough  now  since  'the  sprinkling  of  a 
little  dust'  aliayefl  the  last  throb  of  angry  passion  that 
had  been  roused  by  the  Battle  of  the  Books :  but  we 
look  back  across  the  years,  and  see  more  than  the 
persons  of  the  quarrel ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  criticism  ;  and  it  is  marked  by  a  work  which, 
to  this  hour,  is  classical  in  a  twofold  sense,  in  relation 
t<:>  the  literature  of  England  and  to  the  philology  of 
Europe. 
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Towards  the  end  of  1699,  about  eiglit  months  after  the 
publication  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  became  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Dr  Mountague  to  the  Deanery  of 
Durham.  The  nomination  of  a  successor  rested  with  six 
Coiiiiiiissionors,  to  whom  King  William  had  entrusted 
the  duty  of  advising  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  academic 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  Tliey  were  Archbishops  Tenison 
and  Sharp,  with  Bishops  Lloyd,  Burnet,  Patrick  and 
Moore, — the  last-named  in  place  of  StilHiigfleet,  who 
had  died  in  April,  1699.  On  their  unanimous  recom- 
mendation, the  post  was  given  to  Bentloy.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  King's  Librarian ;  but  his  home 
thenceforth  was  at  Cambridge. 

No  places  in  England  have  suffered  so  little  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  causes  which  tend  to 
merge  local  colour  m  a  monochrome.  The  academic 
world  which  Bentley  entered  is  still,  aftiT  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  comparatively  near  to  us,  both  in  form  and 
in  spirit.  The  visitor  in  1700,  whom  the  coach  con- 
veyed iu  twelve  hours  from  the  '  Bull '  in  Bishopsgate 
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Street  t<>  tlic  '  Rose. '  in  the  Afarketplace  of  Cambridge, 
found  a  scene  of  which  the  essentia!  features  were  the 
same  as  tJicy  ari'  to-day.  The  most  distinctive  among 
the  older  Ijuildinjjs  of  the  University  had  long  been  such 
as  we  now  see  them ;  already  for  nearly  two  centuries 
the  chapel  of  King's  College  had  been  standing  in  the 
completeness  of  its  maji-stic  beauty  ;  the  charm  of  the 
past  could  already  be  felt  in  the  quadranglc^s  and  cloisters 
of  many  an  an(;ient  house,  in  pleasant  shades  and  smooth 
lawns  by  the  quiet  river,  in  gardens  with  margins  of 
bright  flowers  V»ordering  time-stained  walls,  over  which 
tlie  sound  of  liells  from  old  towers  came  like  an  echo  of 
the  middle  age,  in  all  the  haunts  which  tradition  linked 
with  domestic  memories  of  cherished  names.  It  was 
only  the  environment  of  the  University  that  was  de- 
cidedly unlike  the  present  In  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
little  town,  wliere  feeble  oil-Iaj»ps  flickered  at  night,  the 
projecting  upper  stories  of  the  houses  on  either  side 
approached  each  other  so  nearly  overhead  as  partly  to 
supply  the  place  of  umbrellas.  The  few  shops  that  ex- 
isted were  chiefly  open  booths,  with  the  goods  displayed 
on  a  board  which  also  served  as  a  shutter  to  cloee  the 
front.  That  great  wilderness  of  peat-moss  which  once 
stretched  from  Cambridge  to  the  Wash  had  not  yet  Iwen 
drained  with  the  thoroughness  which  has  since  reclaimed 
two  thousand  square  miles  of  the  best  corn-land  in  Eng- 
land ;  tracts  of  fen  still  touched  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  ;  snipe  and  marsh-fowl  were  plentiful  in  the  pre- 
sent suburbs.  To  the  south  and  south-east  the  country 
was  unenclosed,  as  it  remained,  in  great  measure,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  horseman  might 
ride  for  miles  ivithout  seeing  a  fence. 

The  broadest  dift'erence  between  the  University  life 
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of  Bentley's  time  and  of  our  own  might  perhaps  be 
roughly  descriljcd  Viy  saying  thnt,  for  thff  older  men,  it 
had  more  resemhlancf,  lioth  in  its  rigours  and  in  its 
laxities,  to  the  life  of  n  monaatery,  and,  for  the  younger 
men,  to  tlie  life  of  a  school.  The  College  day  1»egan 
with  morning  chapel,  usually  at  six.  Breakfast  was  not 
a  regular  meal,  Imt,  from  about  1700,  it  was  often  taken 
at  a  coffee-house  where  the  London  newspapers  could  \>e 
read.  Morning  lectures  l>egan  at  seven  or  eight  in  the 
College  hall.  Tallies  were  set  apart  for  different  subjects. 
At  't!ie  logick  table'  one  lecturer  is  expounding  Duncan's 
treatise,  wliile  nnotjier,  at  '  the  ethielc  tal>le,'  is  inter- 
preting Puffendorf  on  the  Dutj*  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen ; 
classics  and  mathematics  engage  other  groups.  The 
u.sual  College  dinner-hour,  which  hati  long  been  11  A.M., 
hafl  advanced  before  1720  to  noon.  The  Biftemoon  dis- 
putations in  the  Schools  often  drew  large  audiences  to 
liear  '  respondent '  and  '  opixment '  discuss  such  themes 
as  '  Natural  Philosophy  does  not  tend  to  atheism,'  or 
'  Matter  cannot  think. '  Evening  chapel  was  usually  at 
five ;  a  slight  supper  was  provided  in  hall  at  seven  or 
eight;  and  at  eight  in  winter,  or  nine  in  summer,  the 
College  gates  were  locked.  AU  students  lodged  within 
College  walls.  Some  tutors  held  evening  lectures  in 
their  rooms.  Discipline  was  stern.  The  birch-rod  which 
was  still  hung  up  at  the  butteries  typified  a  power  in  the 
College  dean  similar  tn  that  which  the  fasces  announced 
in  the  Roman  Consul ;  and  far  on  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  sometimes  found  to  be  more  than  an 
austere  symlxil,  when  a  youth  showed  himself,  as 
Anthony  Wood  has  it,  '  too  forward,  pragmatic,  and 
conceited.'  Boating,  in  the  athletic  sense,  was  hardly 
known  till  about  1820,  and  the  first  record  of  cricket  in 
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ite  present  form  is  said  to  1x>  the  match  of  Kent  against 
England  in  174C;  but  tie  undergraduates  of  Beiitley's 
day  played  tennis,  racquets,  and  Iwwls ;  they  rang  peals 
on  church-hells  ;  tliey  gave  concerts  ;  nay  we  hear  that 
the  votaries  'of  Handel  and  Corelli'  (the  Italian  violinist) 
were  not  less  earnest  than  those  of  Newton  and  Locke. 
In  Bentley's  Cambridge  the  sense  of  a  corporate  life  was 
strengthened  by  continuous  residence.  Many  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  and  some  undergraduates,  never  left  the  Uni- 
versity from  one  ycmr's  end  to  another.  An  excureion 
to  the  Bath  or  to  Epsom  Wells  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
modem  vacation-tour.  No  reading-party  had  yet  pene- 
trated to  the  Lakes  or  the  Highlands.  No  summer  fetes 
yet  brought  an  influx  of  guests  ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  of  the  kind  was  the  annual  Stnrbridge  Fair 
in  Septenilwr,  hold  in  fields  near  the  Cam,  just  outside 
the  town.  The  seclusion  of  the  University  world  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  humorous  speeches  which  old 
custom  allowed  on  certain  public  occasions.  The  sallies 
of  the  academic  satirist  were  to  the  Cambridge  of  that 
period  very  much  what  the  Old  Comedy  was  for  the 
Athens  of  Aristophanes.  The  citizens  of  a  compact 
commonwealth  could  be  Rufficiontly  entertained  by  lively 
criticism  of  domestic  afliiirs,  or  by  pointed  allusion.4  to 
tlio  conduct  of  familiar  person."?. 

In  relation  to  the  studies  of  Cambridge  the  moment 
of  Bentley's  arrival  was  singularly  opportune.  The 
theories  of  Descartes  had  just  been  exploded  by  that 
Newtonian  philosophy  which  Bentley's  Boyle  Lectures 
had  first  popularised ;  in  alliance  with  Newton's  princi- 
ples, a  mathematical  school  was  growing;  and  other 
sciences  also  were  beginning  to  flourish.  Between  1 702 
and  1727  the  University  was  pro%-ided  with  chairs  of 
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Astronomy,  Anatoniy.  Geology,  and  Botany ;  while  the 
ocadoinie  study  of  Medicine  was  also  placed  on  a  better 
footing.  George  I.  founded  the  choir  of  Modem  History 
in  1724.  For  classical  learning  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  li^en  a  somewhat  sterile  period. 
There  was  thus  a  twofold  function  for  a  man  of  com- 
prehensive vigour,  holding  an  eminent  station  in  the 
Univenrity, — to  foster  the  new  leaniing,  and  to  reanimate 
the  old.      Bontley  proved  himself  equal  to  both  tasks. 

On  February  1,  1700,  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
met  in  the  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  their 
ni'w  Master.  Bentley  took  tlie  Latin  oath,  promising 
(among  other  undertakings)  that  he  would  'observe  in 
all  things  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  interpret  them 
truly,  sincerely,  and  according  to  their  grammatical 
sense;'  that  he  would  'rule  and  protect  all  and  singular 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  Pensioners,  Sizars,  Sul>sizar8,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  College,  according  to  the  .same 
Statutes  and  Laws,  without  respect  of  birth,  condition, 
or  p<»r8on,  without  favour  or  ill-will;'  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  resigning  or  being  deposed,  he  would  restore  all 
that  wa«  due  to  the  College  'without  controversy  or 
tergiversation.'  He  was  then  installed  in  the  Master's 
seat,  and  his  rciign  began. 

Bentley  lia<l  just  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
He  hod  a  genius  for  scholarship,  which  was  ali-eady 
recognised.  He  had  also  that  which  does  not  always 
accompany  it,  a  large  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.  His  powers  of  work  wen>  extmortiinary, 
and  his  physical  strengtli  was  equal  to  almost  any 
demand  whicJi  even  he  could  make  upon  it  Seldom 
has  a  man  of  equal  gifts  Ijeen  placed  at  so  early  an  age 
in  a  station  which  otlcred  such  opportunities. 
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Henry  VIII.  founded  Trinity  College  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  T\vo  establishments,  each  more 
than  two  centuries  old,  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Great  Court.  One  of  these  was  MichaeI-hou.se, 
founded  in  1324  by  Hervey  de  Stanton,  Chancellor  to 
Edward  II.  The  other.  King's  Hall,  wa.s  founded  in 
1337  by  Edward  III,  who  assigned  it  to  the  King's 
Scholars,  thirty  or  forty  students,  maintained  at  Cam- 
bridge by  a  royal  bounty,  first  granted  by  Edward  II. 
in  1316.  Thus,  while  Michael-house  was  the  older 
College,  King's  Hall  represented  the  older  foundation. 
WTion  Henry  VIIT.  united  them,  the  new  name,  'Trinity 
College,'  was  probably  taken  from  Michael-house,  which, 
among  other  titles,  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.  The  Reformation  had  been  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Universities.  In  irt4<;  their 
fortunes  were  almost  at  the  lowest  ebli.  That  fact  atlds 
significance  to  the  terms  in  which  Henry's  charter  traces 
the  noble  plan  of  Trinity  College.  Tlie  tiow  house  is 
to  be  a  'college  of  literature,  the  sciences,  philosophy,  good 
arts,  and  sacred  Theology.'  It  is  founded  'to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity ;  for  the  amplification  and  establishment  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  false 
opinion  ;  the  increase  and  continuance  of  Divine  Ijeaming 
and  all  kinds  of  good  letters ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues ;  the  education  of  youth  in  piety,  virtue, 
learning  and  science;  the  relief  of  the  poor,  destitute 
and  afflicted  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  the  common  good  of  his  kingdom  and  subjects.' 

The  King  had  died  before  this  conception  could  be 
embodied  in  legislative  enactment.  Statutes  were  made 
for  Trinity  College  in  the  reign  of  Edwai-d  VI.,  and 
■gain  in   the   rei^   of  Mary.      Manuscript  copies  of 
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tlicsc  arp  prpservetl  in  tho  Munimpnt-room  fif  the  Collpge; 
but  the  first  printed  code  of  Statutes  was  tlmt  given  in 
tho  second  year  of  Elizalieth.  These  governed  Trinity 
CoUegfv  until  ft  revision  produced  the  'Victorian'  Statutes 
of  1S4-1.  Two  features  of  the  Eh'zabethan  Statutes 
deserve  notice.  All  the  sixty  Fellowships  are  left  open. 
without  appropriation  to  counties, — while  at  every  other 
Camhridj^ii  College,  except  King's,  territorial  restrictions 
existed  till  this  century.  And,  besides  the  College 
Lecturers,  maintenance  ii  a.s.signed  to  three  University 
Readers.  These  are  tho  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  who  are  still  on  Henry  VIII.'s 
foundation.  Tlius,  from  its  origin.  Trinity  College  was 
specially  ossociatixl  with  two  ideas: — free  competition  of 
merit ;  and  provision,  not  only  for  collegiate  tuition,  but 
also  for  properly  academic  teaching. 

During  the  first  century  of  its  life — from  the  reign  of 
Edwartl  VI.  to  the  Civil  Wars — the  prosperity  of  Trinity 
College  was  brilliant  and  unbroken.  Tlie  early  days  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  were  more  disastrous  for  Cambridge 
than  for  O.xford  ;  yet  at  Cambridge,  as  at  Oxford,  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth  was  one  in  which  learning 
throve.  Trinity  College  was  '  purged '  of  its  rojralist 
members  in  1645.  Dr  Tlioma-s  Hill  then  became  Master. 
Ho  proved  an  exceltotit  administrator.  Isaac  Barrow, 
who  was  an  undergraduate  of  the  College,  had  written 
on  exercise  on  '  the  Gunpowder  Treason,'  in  which  his 
Cavalier  symj)athjes  were  frankly  avowed.  Some  of  the 
Fellows  were  so  much  incensed  that  they  moved  for  his 
expulsion,  when  Hill  silenced  them  with  the  words, 
'  Barrow  is  a  better  man  than  any  of  lis.'  The  lust 
Master  of  Trinity  before  tho  Restoration  was  Dr  John 
Wilkins,  brother-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  formerly 
Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  who  was  'always 
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zealous  to  promot«  worthy  men  and  generous  desigmi.' 
He  was  shrewdly  suspeeU-d  of  being  a  royalist,  and 
Uromwfil  hiul  Ijeeu  wont  t(i  greet  his  visits  thus: — 'Wliat, 
Vjrother  Wilkins,  I  suppose  you  are  couio  to  ask  some- 
thing or  other  in  favour  of  the  Malignants  t '  But  liis 
influence  is  said  to  have  decided  the  Protector  against 
confiscating  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Caiubridge  to 
pay  his  army*. 

In  the  space  of  forty  years  between  the  Restoration 
and  Bentley's  ai-rival,  Trinity  College  had  sutlered  some 
decline  ;  not  through  any  default  of  eminent  abilities  or 
worthy  characters,  but  partly  from  general  intiuences 
of  the  time,  jiartly  from  the  occasional  want  of  a  suf- 
ficiently firm  rule.  Dr.  Jolm  Pearson, — the  author  of 
the  treatise  on  the  Creed, — was  Master  of  Trinity  from 
166'2  to  1G73.  A  contemporary — whoso  words  plainly 
show  the  contrast  with  BentJey  which  was  in  his  mind — 
said  that  Pearson  was  '  a  man  the  least  apt  to  encroach 
u[H>n  anything  that  Ix-longed  to  the  Fellows,  but  treated 
them  all  with  abundance  of  civility  and  condescension.' 
'  Tl)o  Fellows,  lie  has  heard,  ask'd  him  whether  he  wanted 
anything  in  his  lodge, — table-linen,  or  the  like;'  "  No," 
Baith  the  good  man,  "  I  think  not;  this  I  have  will  serve 
yet;"  and  though  pressed  by  his  wife  to  have  new, 
especisUy  as  it  was  offered  him,  he  would  refuse  it  while 
the  old  was  fit  for  use.  He  was  very  well  contentetl 
with  what  the  College  allowed  him.' 

*  See  a  letter,  preserved  in  the  Moniment-rooni  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  published  by  Mr  W.  Aldis  Wright  in  Notat 
attd  Qveriei,  Aug.  13,  1881.  I  may  remark  that  Dr.  Cieyghton, 
whose  recollections  in  old  age  the  letter  reports,  ens  in  ooe  detail. 
It  must  have  been  as  Warden  of  Wudham,  not  as  Master  of 
Trinity,  that  Wilkins  interceded  against  the  coufiscation.  Oliver 
Cromwell  died  Sept.  3.  Ifi.'iR.  It  wns  early  in  1659  that  Richard 
Cromwell  appointed  Wilkins  to  Trinity  College. 
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Pearson  was  succeeded  iu  tliu  luiuitoi'ship  by  Isaac 
Barrow,  who  held  it  for  only  four  years — from  1673  to 
bis  death  in  1677.  Both  as  a  mathematician  and  as  a 
theologian  he  stood  in  the  foremost  mnk.  In  1660  he 
was  elected  'without  a  competitor'  to  the  jirofessoraliip  of 
Greek.  Thus  a  singular  triad  of  distinctions  is  united 
in  his  jwrson ;  its  Lucaidiiu  professor  of  Mathematics,  ho 
was  the  predecessor  of  Newton;  at  Trinity  College,  of 
Bentley ;  and,  in  his  other  chair,  of  Porson.  In  early 
boyhood  lie  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  pugnacity,  and 
for  his  aversion  to  books.  When  he  was  at  Charterhouse, 
'his  greatest  recreation  was  in  such  sports  as  brought  on 
fighting  among  the  boys ;  in  his  after-time  a  very  great 
counige  remained... yet  he  had  jterfectly  subdued  all  incli- 
nation to  quaiTelling ;  but  a  negligence  of  his  cloaths 
did  always  continue  with  him.'  As  Master  of  Trinity, 
'  besides  the  jwrticulai-  assistance  he  gave  to  many  in 
their  studies,  he  concerned  himself  in  everything  that 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  College.' 

The  next  two  Masters  were  men  of  a  different  type. 
John  North  was  the  fifth  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North, 
and  younger  brother  of  Francis  North,  first  Baron  Guil- 
ford, Lord  Keeper  in  the  reigns  of  f'harles  II.  and  James 
II.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  in 
1 677  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity.  John  North 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  considerable  accom- 
plishments, of  a  gentle,  veiy  sensitive  disjKJsition,  and 
of  a  highly  nervous  tenipenime:it.  Even  after  he  was  a 
Fellow  of  his  College,  lie  once  mistook  a  moonlit  towel 
for  '  an  enortn  spectre ;'  and  his  brother  remembers  how, 
at  a  still  later  i>eriod,  'ouo  Mr  Wagstaff,  a  little  gentle- 
man, hud  an  express  audience,  at  a  very  good  dinner,  on 
tile  subject  of  sjieotres,  mid  much  was  said  jrro  iiud  con.' 
On  one  oucasiuu  ho  travelled  into  Wales,  '  to  viait  and  be 
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possessed  of  hisi  sinecure  of  Llaiidiiion.'  'The  parisLion- 
ers  came  about  him  ami  hugged  him,  ciilliug  him  their 
pastor,  aud  telling  hiui  they  were  his  sheep;'  when  'he 
got  him  back  to  his  College  as  fast  as  he  could.'  In 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  North  showed  no  weakness. 
Certain  abuses  had  begun  to  infect  the  election  to  Fellow- 
ships, and  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  remedy  them. 
He  was  no  less  firm  in  his  endeavours  to  revive  disci- 
pline, which  had  been  somewliat  relaxed  since  the  Resto- 
ration. One  day  he  was  in  the  act  of  admonishing  two 
students,  when  he  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The  two  young 
men  were  '  vi-ry  helpful '  in  currying  him  to  tlie  Lodge. 
Paralysis  of  one  side  ensued.  He  lived  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  but  could  thenceforth  take  little  port  in 
College  afiaira ;  and  died,  six  years  after  he  had  become 
Master,  in  1683. 

Dr  John  Mouutague,  North's  successor,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward,  first  .Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  Mountague  exhibits  him  as  an  amiable  perison 
of  courtly  manners,  who  jiassed  decently  along  the  jiath 
of  rapid  [>refernieut  which  then  awaited  a  young  divine 
with  powerful  connections.  Having  first  been  Master  of 
Sherbuni  Ho.spitiil  at  Durham,  he  was  api>ointed,  in 
1683,  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity.  His  easy  temper 
and  kindly  disposition  made  him  popular  with  the 
Fellows, — all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  if  his  conscience 
was  less  exacting  than  that  of  the  highly-strung,  anxious 
North.  In  1699  be  returned,  as  Dean  of  Durham,  to 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  duties,  and  lived  to  see  the 
fortunes  of  the  College  under  Bentley.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1728.  There  was  a  double  disadvantage  for 
Bentley  in  coming  after  such  a  man  ;  the  personal  con- 
trast was  markeil ;  and  those  tendencies  which  Nortli 
strovo  to  repress  had    not   siifforud,  uniliir    Mountague, 
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fi-oiu  aiiy  iuterfereuce  which  exceeded  tlie  liiuita  of  good 
breeding. 

In  the  fore-front  of  the  difficulties  which  met  Bentley 
Dr  Monk  puts  the  fact  that  be  'liad  no  previous  con- 
nection Mfith  the  College  which  he  was  sent  to  govern;  he 
was  himself  educuted  in  another  and  a  rival  society.' 
Now,  without  ({ueationing  that  there  were  murmurs  on 
this  score,  I  think  that  we  shall  overrate  the  influence 
of  such  a.  consideration  if  wo  fiiil  to  observe  what  the 
precedents  had  been  up  to  that  date.  Bentley  was  the 
twentieth  Jlastt-r  sinoij  154G.  Of  his  nineteen  predeces- 
sors, oidy  tive  had  Ijeeu  odue^ited  at  Trinity  College.  To 
take  the  four  immediately  preceding  cases,  Barrow  and 
Mountague  had  been  of  Trinity,  but  Pearson  had  been 
of  King's,  and  North  of  Jesus.  Since  Bentley's  time 
every  Master  has  been  of  Trinity,  But  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  .^ny  established  usage  then  existed  of  which 
Bentley's  appoiutment  was  a  breach.  ,  And  young  though 
he  was  for  such  a  post, — thirty-eight, — he  was  not  young 
>>eyond  recent  cxiun])le.  Pearaon,  when  appointed,  had 
been  forty;  Barrow,  forty-three;  Nortli,  thirty -three;  and 
Mountaguo,  only  twenty-eight.  Thus  the  choice  was  not 
decidedly  exceptional  in  either  of  the  two  points  which 
might  make  it  appear  so  now.  But  the  task  which,  at 
that  moment,  awaited  a  Master  of  Trinity  was  one  which 
demanded  a  rare  union  of  tpialitiea.  How  would  Bentley 
succeed  1  A  few  readers  of  the  DiMsei-tation  on  Phalaris, 
that  mock  despot  of  Agrigeiitum,  might  tremble  a  little, 
perhaps,  at  the  thought  that  the  scholarly  author  appeared 
to  have  a  robust  sense  of  what  a  real  tyrant  should  be, 
and  a  cordial  contempt  for  all  shiuns  in  tho  part.  It 
was  natural,  however,  to  look  with  hope  to  his  mental 
grasp  and  vigour,  his  energy,  his  |>enotration,  his  genuine 
love  of  learning. 
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When  Bentley  entered  on  his  new  office,  he  was  in 
one  of  those  positions  wliere  a  great  deal  may  depend  on 
the  impression  made  at  starting.  He  did  not  begin  very 
happily.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  demand  part  of  a 
College  dividend  due  iiy  usage  to  his  predecessor,  l>r 
Mountague,  who  closed  the  discussion  by  waiving  his 
claim.  Then  the  Master's  Lodge  required  repairs,  and  the 
Seniority  (the  eight  Senior  Fellows)  had  v<>t<!d  a  sum  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  works  were  executed  in  a  manner 
which  ultimately  cost  about  four  times  tlie  amount. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  comments  and  comparisons 
to  which  such  things  would  give  rise  in  a  society  not, 
perhaps,  too  favourably  prepossessed  towards  their  new 
chief.  But  Bentley's  first  year  at  Trinity  is  marked  by 
at  least  one  event  altogether  fortimate, — his  marriage. 
At  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  house  he  had  met  Miss  Joanna 
Bernard,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  of  Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire.  'Being  now  raised  to  a  station  of 
dignity  and  consequence,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  hia  affections,'  says  Dr  Monk — who  refuses  to 
believe  a  story  that  the  engagement  was  nearly  Viroken  off 
owing   to  a  doubt  expressed    by   Bentley  with    regard 
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to  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  DaiiieL  Whiston  bos 
told  us  what  this  alleged  douVtt  was.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden  image  is  descrilted  as  sbcty  cubits  high  and  six 
cubits  Inroad  ;  now,  said  Bentley,  this  is  out  of  all  pro. 
portion ;  it  ought  to  have  been  ten  cubits  broad  at  least ; 
'  Wliich  made  the  good  lady  weep.'  The  lovera'  difference  j 
was  possibly  arranged  on  the  basis  suggestod  by  Whiston, ' 
— that  tlie  sixty  cul)its  included  the  pedestaL  Some 
letters  which  passed  l«'tween  Dr  Bentley  and  Miss 
Bernard,  before  tlieir  maiTiage,  are  still  extant,  and  haxo 
been  printed  by  Dr  Luard  at  the  end  of  Bud's  Diary. 
In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  is  preserved  a  small 
printed  and  interleaved  'Ephemeris'  for  the  year  1701. 
The  blank  i>age  opposite  the  month  of  January  has  tho 
followLng  entries  ui  Bentley's  hand  : — 

Jan.  4.  I  moried  Mrs  Johanna  Bernard,  daughter  of  S' 
John  Beniani,  Baronet.  D'  Richanlsiin,  Felli>w  of  Eaton 
College  and  Master  of  Peterhouse,  mariud  us  at  Windsor  in  y* 
College  ChapeL 

6.  I  brought  my  wife  t<i  S'  Jamea'a.  [r'.e.  to  liis  Lodgings, 
as  King's  Libruriiin,  iti  the  Pidacc.] 

27.  I  am  39  years  old,  complete. 

28.  I  retunid  to  ye  College. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  happy  marriage,  through  forty 
years  of  union.  What  years  they  were,  too,  outside  of  the 
home  in  which  Mrs  Bentley's  gentle  presence  dwelt !  In 
days  when  evil  tongues  were  busy,  no  word  is  said  of  her 
but  in  praise  ;  and  perhaps,  if  all  were  known,  few  women 
ever  wont  through  more  in  trying,  like  Mrs  Thrale,  to 
be  civil  for  two. 

Bentley  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  His  year  of  office  lirought  him  into 
collisiou  with  the  gaieties  of  that  great  East  England 
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carnival,  Sturbridge  Fair.  Ite  autertaiiuaents  were  under 
tiw  joint  control  of  tlio  University  and  the  Town,  but, 
without  liceuct!  from  the  Vice-Chaucellor,  aomu  actors 
had  been  aimoiuict'd  t<j  play  in  September,  1701.  Buntlcy 
interposed  his  veto,  and  provided  for  discipline  by 
investing  sixty-two  Masters  of  .iVrts  with  the  powers  of 
Proctors.  One  of  his  la.st  acts  as  V  ice-Chancellor  was  to 
draw  up  an  address  which  the  University  presented  to 
King  William,  expressing  'detestation  of  the  indignity' 
wliich  Louis  XIV.  had  just  offered  to  the  English  Crown 
by  recognising  the  claims  of  the  Pretender. 

The  term  of  his  University  magistracy  having  expired, 
Bentley  was  able  to  bestow  undi\'ided  attention  on 
Trinity  College.  An  important  reform  wits  among  his 
earliest  measures.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  wore  at 
that  time  awarded  by  a  merely  oral  examination. 
Written  papers  were  now  introdiicwi ;  the  competition 
for  Scholarships  became  aimual  instead  of  l>ienuial,  and 
freshmen  were  admitted  to  it.  ITie  jxTmanent  value  of 
this  change  is  not  affected  by  the  estimate  which  may  Ik) 
formed  of  Bentley's  personal  conduct  in  College  elections. 
There  are  instances  in  which  it  was  represented  as 
ar)>itrary  and  unfair.  But  we  must  remember  that  his 
l>ehaviour  was  closely  watcheti  by  numerous  enemies,  who 
ea^rly  pressed  every  point  which  could  be  plausibly 
urged  against  him.  Tlie  few  detailed  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  elections  give  the  impression  that,  in  those 
caaes  at  least,  the  merits  of  candidates  were  fairly  con- 
sidered. Thus  John  Byroni  says  (1709): — 'We  were 
examined  by  the  Master,  Vice  Master,  and  Dt  Smith,  one 
of  the  Seniors.  On  Wednesday  we  made  theme  for  Dr 
Bentley,  and  on  Thursday  the  IVraster  and  Seniors  met  in 
the  Chapel  fur  the  election  [to  scholarships.]     Dr  Smith 
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had  the  gout  and  was  not  there.  They  stayed  consulting 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  the  Master  wrote  the 
names  of  the  elect  and  gave  them  to  the  Chapel  Clerk.' 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  always  blameless  on  such 
occasions,  Bentley  de8er\-es  to  be  remembered  as  the 
Master  who  instituted  a  better  machinery  for  testing 
merit,  and  provided  l)etter  guarantees  for  its  recognition. 
To  do  him  justice,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
earnest  than  Bentley  was  in  desiring  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  Triiuty  College,  or  more  fully  sensible  of  the 
rank  due  to  it  Ln  science  and  letters.  It  was  tlirough 
Bentley's  influence  that  the  newly-founded  Plumian 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  was  conferred  on  Roger 
Cotes — then  only  a  Bachelor  of  Arts — who  was  provided 
with  an  observatory  in  the  rooms  over  the  Great  Gate  of 
Trinity  College  { 1 706).  Ten  years  later,  when  this  man 
of  wonderful  promise  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
Newton  said — 'Had  Cotes  lived,  we  should  have  known 
sometliing.'  Tlie  appointment  of  Cotes  may  Ik-  regarded 
as  mai'king  tlit^  formal  establishment  of  a  Ne«'tonian 
school  in  Cambridge;  and  it  was  of  happy  omen  that  it 
should  have  been  first  lodged  within  the  wall.s  which  had 
sheltered  the  labours  of  the  founder.  Three  English 
Scivereigns  visited  the  College  in  the  course  of  Bentley's 
Mastership,  but  the  mf>st  interesting  fact  connected  with 
any  of  these  occasions  is  the  public  recognition  of 
Newton's  Kcientiljo  eminonce  in  I70ii,  when  lie  received 
knighthood  from  Queen  Anne  at  Trinity  Lodge.  Then 
it  was  Bentley  who  fitted  up  a  chemical  laboratory  in 
Trinity  College  for  Vigani,  a  native  of  Verona,  who, 
after  lecturing  in  Cambridge  for  some  years,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  1702.  It  was 
licutJey    who   mode   Trinity   College   tho   home   of  the 
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eminent  oriental  scholar  Sike,  of  Bremen,  whom  he 
helped  to  obtain  the  Regius  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  1703. 
Briefly,  wherever  nml  science  needed  protection  or 
encouragement,  there,  in  Bentley's  view,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Trinity  College ;  it  was  to  Le  indeed  a  house  of 
the  sciences  and  'of  all  kinds  of  good  letters' ;  it  was  to 
be  not  only  a  great  College,  but,  in  its  own  measure,  a 
true  University. 

Tliis  noble  conception  represents  the  good  side  of 
Bentlei's  Mastership ;  he  did  something  towanls  making 
it  a  reality ;  he  did  more  stUl  towards  creating,  or  re- 
animating, a  tradition  that  this  is  what  Trinity  College 
was  meant  to  be,  and  that  nothing  lower  than  this  is  the 
character  at  which  it  should  aim.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  Nevile's  care  for  the  external  embellish- 
ment of  the  College  wm  resumed  by  Bentley.  Tlie 
Chapel,  begun  in  1557  and  finished  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  through  Bentley's  efforts  entirely  refitted,  and 
furnished  with  a  fine  organ  by  Bernard  Smith.  Tliis 
work  was  completed  in  1727.  The  grounds  Vjeyond  the 
river,  acquiretl  liy  Nevile,  were  first  laid  out  by  Bentley ; 
and  the  noble  avenue  of  limes,  planted  in  1674  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cam,  was  continued  in  1717  from  the 
bridge  to  the  College. 

But  unfortunately  it  was  his  resolve  to  be  absolute, 
and  he  proclaimed  it  in  a  manner  which  was  altogether 
his  own.  The  College  Bursar  (a  Fellow)  having  protested 
against  the  lavish  outlay  on  the  repairs  of  the  Master's 
Lodge,  Bentley  said  that  he  would  'send  him  into  the 
country  to  feed  his  turkeys.'  When  the  Fellows  opposed 
him  in  the  same  matter,  he  alluded  to  his  power,  under 
the  Statutes,  of  forbidding  them  to  leave  the  College, 
and  cried,  'Have  you  forgotten  my  rusty  sword?'     The 
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Fellow  who  lifild  the  ofEco  of  Jnnior  Bursar  had  rle- 
inurrtd  to  paying  for  a  hfii-house  which  had  licen  put 
in  the  Master's  yard ;  Bentlpy,  doubtlem  in  allnsion 
to  Lafontainp's  falilp  of  'the  Old  Lion,'  replied,  '  I  wiU 
nt/t  he  kicked  by  an  «»»,' — and  presently  strained  hia 
prerogative  hy  RtoppLng  the  Junior  Bursar's  commons. 
RemonBtrances  1>eing  made,  he  grimly  rejoined,  'Tia  all 
liut  lueu$  joeitiKpie  (iurpb  child's-play)  ;  I  am  not  warm 
yet.'  Criticising  a  financial  arrangement  which  was 
perfoctly  legitimat*^,  hut  of  which  he  disappwved,  he 
aooused  the  Seniors  of  'rohhingthe  Library,' and  'putting 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets.'  He  harassed  the 
society  liy  a  numlier  of  petty  regulations,  in  which  we 
may  give  him  credit  for  having  aimed  at  a  tonic  eflfect, 
liot  which  were  so  timed  and  executed  as  to  be  highly 
vexatious.  Thus,  in  order  to  force  the  Fellows  to  take  the 
higher  degrees,  he  procured  the  decision,  after  a  struggle, 
that  any  Ua<;holor  or  Doctor  of  Divinity  should  have  a 
right  to  College  rooms  or  a  College  living  before  a  Master 
of  Arts,  even  though  the  latter  was  senior  on  the  ILst  of 
Fellows,  As  a  measure  of  retrenchment,  he  abolished 
the  entertainment  of  guests  by  the  College  at  the  great 
festivals.  Taking  the  dead  letter  of  the  statutes  in  its 
rigour,  he  decreed  that  the  College  Lecturers  should  be 
fined  if  they  omitted  to  perfonii  certain  daily  exercises 
in  the  hall,  which  were  no  longer  needful  or  valuable ;  he 
also  onforcofl,  in  regard  to  tliethirty  junior  Fellows,  petty 
fities  for  absence  from  chapel  (which  were  continued 
to  recent  times).  On  several  occasions  he  took  into  his 
own  hands  a  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  only 
jointly  with  the  eight  Seniors.  lliriR,  in  one  instance,  ho 
expelled  two  Fellows  of  the  College  by  his  sole  fiat. 

If  Bentley  is  to  be  credited  with  the  excellence  of 
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the  intn^ntions  which  declared  themselves  in  such  a 
form,  recognition  is  certainly  due  to  the  forbearance 
shown  by  tho  Fellows  of  Trinity.  Beiitlcy  afterwards 
sought  to  represent  them  as  worthless  men  who  resented 
his  endeavours  to  reform  tliem.  It  cannot  be  too 
stinctly  said  that  this  was  totally  unjust.  Tlio  Fellows, 
as  a  iKxly,  were  liable  to  no  such  charges  as  JJentley  in 
his  anger  brought  against  them  ;  not  a  few  of  them  were 
eminent  in  the  University  ;  and  if  there  were  any  whose 
lives  would  not  bear  scrutiny,  tliey  were  at  most  two  or 
three,  usually  non-resident,  and  always  without  influence. 
It  may  safely  l>e  said  that  no  large  society  of  that  time, 
iji  either  University,  would  have  sustained  an  inspection 
with  more  satisfactory  results.  Tho  average  Oollege 
Fellow  of  that  period  was  a  moderately  accomplished 
clergyman,  whose  desire  was  to  repose  in  decent 
comfort  on  a  small  freehold.  Bentley  swoope<l  on 
a  large  house  of  such  persons, — not  ideal  students,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  favourable  specimens  of  their 
kind ;  he  mode  their  lives  a  burden  to  them,  and  then 
denounced  them  ai  tho  refuse  of  humanity  when  they 
dared  to  lift  thoir  heads  against  his  insolent  assumption 
of  al>solut«.i  power.  They  bore  it  as  long  an  flesh  and  l)lootl 
could.  For  nearly  eight  years  they  endured.  At  last,  in 
DeceinlKT,  1709,  things  came  to  a  crisis, — almost  by  an 
accident. 

Bentley  had  bixiught  forward  a  proposal  for  re- 
distributing the  divisible  income  of  the  College  acconling 
to  a  scheme  of  his  own,  one  feature  of  which  was  that 
the  Master  should  receive  a  dividend  considerably  in 
excess  of  his  legitimate  claims.  Even  Bentley's  authority 
failed  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Seniors  in  this 
novel  interpretation  of  the   maxim,   ilividt   el   imptra. 
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Tlioy  decliiiprl  tfi  sniietion  tho  Ri-h«rao.  AVliilf  the 
discussion  was  pending,  Edmund  Miller,  a  lav  Follow, 
came  up  to  spend  tho  Christnvas  vacation  at  Trinity.  As 
an  able  l>arrist<»r,  who  uiidnrstood  College  business,  he 
■was  just  such  an  ally  as  the  Fellows  needed.  He  found 
them,  he  says,  Mocking  like  so  many  prisoners,  which 
were  uncertain  whether  to  expect  military  execution,  or 
the  favour  of  decimation.'  At  a  met^tiuj,'  of  the  Master 
and  Seniors,  it  was  agreed  to  hear  Miller,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  junior  Fellows,  on  the  di\'idend  question. 
Miller  denounced  the  plan  to  Bentley's  face,  who  replied 
by  threatening  to  deprive  liim  of  his  Fellowship.  A  few 
days  later,  an  open  rupture  took  place  between  tlie 
Seniors  and  Bentley,  who  left  the  room  exclaiming, 
'Henceforward,  farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College." 
Miller  now  drew  up  a  declaration,  which  was  signed  by 
twenty-four  resident  Fellows,  including  the  Seniors.  It 
expressed  a  desire  that  Bentley's  conduct  should  be  re- 
presented 'to  those  who  are  the  proper  judges  thereof,  and 
in.  such  manner  as  counsel  slmll  advise.'  Bentley,  against 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Seniors,  and  on  a  technical 
quibble  of  liis  own,  now  declared  Miller's  Fellowship  void. 
Miller  apjjealed  to  the  Vice-Master,  who,  supported 
by  all  the  Seniors,  replaced  him  ou  the  list.  The  Master 
again  struck  out  his  name.  Miller  now  left  for  London. 
Bentley  soon  followed.  Both  sides  were  resolved  on 
war. 

Who  were  '  the  proper  judges '  of  Bentley's  conduct? 
The  46th  chapter  of  Edward  VL's  Statutes  for  Trinity 
College  recognised  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  General  Visitor. 
The  Elizabethan  Statutes  omit  this,  but  in  their  40th 
chapter,  wluch  provides  for  the  removal  of  the  Master  in 
case  of  necessity,  incidentally  speak  of  the    Bishop   as 
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Visitor.  Beiitley,  six  years  before  (170.1),  had  himself 
appealed  to  the  BLshop  of  Ely  cm  a  point  tmu-hing  the 
Master's  prerogative.  No  other  precedent  existed.  Act- 
ing on  this,  the  Fellows,  in  Feliruary,  1710,  laid  their 
'hunililw  petition  and  complaint'  Iwfore  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  They  brought,  in  general  terms,  a  charge  of  mal- 
versation against  Bentley.  and  prrmiisctl  to  submit  'the 
several  particulars'  within  a  convenient  time.  Bentley 
now  published  a  'Letter  t-o  the  Hisliop  <>f  Kly,'  in  which 
he  made  a  most  gross  attack  on  the  collective  character 
of  the  Fellows, — describing  their  Petition  as  'the  last 
strugghi  and  etlVirt  of  vice  ant!  idleness  against  vertue, 
learning,  and  good  discipline.'  In  July,  the  Fellows  pre- 
sented 'the  several  particulars'  to  the  Bishop,  in  the 
form  of  an  accusation  comprising  fifty-four  counts.  Tlie 
Statute  prescribed  that  an  accused  Master  should  be  'ex- 
amined '  before  the  Visitor.  Hence  each  of  the  counts  is 
interrogative.     For  example  : — 

'  SBi^ja  have  you  for  many  Years  last  past,  wasted  the  College 
Brtywl,  Ale.  Beer,  Coals,  Wixxl,  Tiirfi-,  Sedge,  Charcoal,  Linneii, 
Pewter,  Coni,  Flower,  Brawn,  and  Bran  ?  &c.' 

'  HSlitn  by  false  and  base  Practices,  an  by  threatning  to 
bring  Letters  from  Court,  Visitations,  juid  the  like  ;  and  at 
other  titne*i,  by  boasting  of  your  great  Interest  and  Acquaint- 
aiict;,  an<l  that  you  were  the  Qeniits  of  the  Age,  and  what 
great  things  you  would  do  for  the  College  in  general,  and  for 
every  Member  of  it  in  particular,  and  jiromising  that  you 
would  for  the  future  live  peaceably  with  them,  and  never 
make  any  farther  Deniamls,  you  hatl  prevaile<l  with  the  Senior 
Fellows  to  allow  you  several  hundred  Pounds  for  your  Lo<lge, 
more  than  they  first  intende*!  or  agreed  for,  to  the  great  Dis- 
satisfaction of  the  College,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, and  all  that  heard  of  it :  ZQllg  <^'^  y°"  ^^°  ^'"T  "°^ 
Year,  about  that  time,  merely  for  your  own  Vanity,  require 
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them  to  liiiild  yim  a  new  Stnir-cjwp  in  your  Lodge  ?  glnD  lDf)fn 
thoy  (considering  how  much  you  hud  extorted  from  tliem 
before,  which  you  ha<l  never  iiccountod  for)  did  for  good  reason 
deny  to  i!o  it ;  89{)g  did  you  of  your  own  Head  jiull  down  a 
good  Stajr-ciuse  in  your  Lodge,  and  give  Orders  wid  Directions 
for  buiMing  a  new  one,  and  that  too  flue  fur  common  Use  V 

'Sm\)gi  did  you  line  scurrilous  VV'ortlji  and  Language  to 
several  of  the  Fellows,  particularly  by  calhng  Mr  EJeii  an 
Aas,  and  Mr  Rathli/  the  College  Dog,  and  by  telhng  Mr  Cod- 
he  would  die  in  his  Shoes  ?' 

Dr  Moore,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  one  of  the 
six  Commissioners  who  had  nominat<»d  Bentley  for  tho 
Mastership;  ho  sjTnpathised  with  his  studies;  and  Bentley 
had  been  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese  sincp  1701.  The 
judge,  then,  could  hardly  lio  suspectod  of  any  bias  against 
the  accused.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  accusation  to  Bentley, 
who  ignored  it  for  some  months.  In  November  the 
Bishop  wrot*'  again,  requiring  a  reply  by  December  18. 
Bentley  then  petitioned  the  Queen,  praying  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  might  bti  restrained  from  usurping  the 
functions  of  Visitor.  Thvi  Visitor  of  Trinity  College, 
Bentley  contended,  was  the  Sovereign.  Mr  Secretary 
St  John  at  once  referred  Ikmtley's  contention  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  meanwhile  the  Bishop  was  in- 
hibited from  proceeding.     This  was  at  the  oiul  of  1710. 

Bentley 's  move  was  part  of  a  calculation.  In  1710 
the  Tories  had  come  in  mider  Harley  and  St  John.  Mrs 
I'.i'utloy  was  relat<'d  to  St  John,  and  also  to  Mr  Mn.sham, 
whoso  wife  had  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborougli 
in  the  Queen's  favour.  Bentley  reckoned  on  command- 
ing sufficient  influence  to  override  the  Bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion by  a  diiix't  interposition  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
disappointixl.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
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was  Visitor  of  Trinity  CoUpjjjo  in  mattprs  cnncpming  thp 
Master ;  adding  that  Bt-ntley  could,  if  ho  plcasml,  try 
the  question  in  a  court  of  law.  This  was  not  vrhat 
Bontlfy  desired.  He  now  wrot<>  to  the  Prime  JFinister, 
Harley,  wlio  had  recently  escaped  assa.ssination,  and, 
with  the  oflice  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Bentle/s  letter  is  dated  July  12,  1711, 
'  I  d<?sire  nothing  more,'  ho  writes,  '  than  that  hor  Majesty 
would  sejid  down  commissioners  to  examine  into  all_ 
matters  upon  the  place,... and  to  puni.sh  where  the  faults 
shall  be  found...!  am  easy  under  everything  but  loss  of 
time  by  detainment  liere  in  town,  which  hinders  me 
frum  putting  my  last  hand  to  my  edition  of  Horace,  and 
from  doing  myself  the  honour  to  inscribe  it  to  your 
Lordship's  great  name.'  The  Premier  did  his  Wst.  He 
referred  tlie  report  of  tlie  Attorney  and  Solicitor  to  the 
Lord  Kecjier,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  Queen's  Counsel 
In  January,  1712,  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  tho 
Sovereign  is  the  General  Visitor  of  Trinity  College,  but 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  Special  Visitor  in  the  case  of 
charges  brought  against  the  MusUt.  TIu'  Minister  now 
trit-d  persuasion  with  the  Fellows.  Could  they  not  con- 
cur with  the  Master  in  referring  their  grievances  to  the 
Crown  ?  Tlie  Fellows  <leclined.  A  year  passed.  Bcntley 
tried  to  starve  out  the  College  by  refusing  to  issue  a 
dividend.  In  vain.  The  Ministry  were  threatened  witli 
,1  revision,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  of  their  veto  on  the 
Bishop.  Tliey  did  not  like  this  prospect.  On  April  18, 
1713,  Boliiigbroke,  as  Secretary  of  State,  authorised  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  to  pniceed. 

Bentley's  ingenuity  was  not  yet  exhausted.  He  pro- 
posed that  tho  trial  should  be  held  fortliwith  at  Cambridge, 
wliere  all  the  College  books  were  ready  to  hand.     Had 
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this  been  done,  hp  must  certainly  have  been  acquitted, 
since  the  prosecutors  had  not  yet  worke<l  up  their  casa 
Some  of  the  Fellows  unwarily  consented.  But  the 
Bishop  appointed  Ely  House  in  London  as  the  place  of 
trial,  and  the  month  of  Novemlier,  1713,  as  the  time. 
Various  causes  of  delay  intervened.  At  last,  in  May, 
1714,  the  trial  came  on  in  thi-  jn"pat  liall  pf  Ely  House. 
Five  counsel,  including  Miller,  were  employed  for  the 
Fellows,  and  three  for  Bentley.  Bishop  Moore  had  two 
eminent  lawyers  as  his  assessors,-  -Lord  Cowper,  an  ex- 
chancellor,  and  Dr  Newton.  Public  feeling  was  at  first 
with  Bentley,  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine. 
But  the  prosecutors  had  a  strong  case.  An  anecdote  of 
tlie  trial  is  given  by  Bentley 's  grandson,  Cumberland. 
One  day  the  Bishop  intimatetl,  from  his  place  as  judge, 
that  he  condemned  the  Master's  condirct.  For  once, 
Bentley's  iron  ner^c,  failed  him.      He  faint*.^!  in  court. 

After  lasting  six  weeks,  the  trial  ended  alx>ut  the 
middle  of  June.  Both  sides  now  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety  the  judgitieut  of  tlio  Bishop  and  his  assessors. 
The  prosecutors  were  confident.  But  week  aft«T  week 
elapsed  in  silence.  The  Bishop  had  caught  a  chill  during 
the  sittings.  On  July  31,  he  died.  The  next  day, 
August  1,  171-1,  London  wa.s  thrilled  by  momentous  news. 
Queen  Anno  was  no  more.  The  British  Crown  had 
passed  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Ministers  had  fallen ; 
new  men  were  coming  to  power ;  the  political  world 
was  wild  with  excitement ;  and  the  griefs  of  Trinity 
College  would  have  to  wait. 

Bentley's  escape  had  lieen  narrow.  After  Bishop 
Moore's  death,  the  judgment  which  he  had  prejjared,  but 
not  pronounced,  was  found  among  his  papers.  '  By 
this  our  definitive  sentence,  wo  remove  Richard  Bentley 
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from  his  office  of  Master  of  the  College.'  Dr  Monk 
thinks  that  the  Bishop  had  meant  this  merely  to  frighten 
Bentley  into  a  compromise  with  the  Fellows.  Possibly  : 
though  in  that  ca.se  the  Bishop  woukl  have  had  to  reckon 
with  the  other  side.  But  in  any  ejise  Bentley  must  liave 
accepted  the  Bisliop's  teniis,  anfl  these  must  have  lieen 
such  as  would  have  satisfied  the  prosecutors.  If  not 
ejected,  therefore,  he  would  still  have  lieen  defeated.  As 
it  was,  he  got  otf  scot-free. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr  Fleetwood,  took  a  different 
line  fniui  his  predecessor.  The  Crown  lawyers  had  held 
that  the  Bishop  was  Special  Visitor,  but  not  General 
Visitor.  Dr  Fleetwood  said  that,  if  lie  interfered  at  all, 
it  must  be  as  General  Visitor,  to  do  justice  on  all  alike. 
This  scared  some  of  the  weaker  Fellows  into  niiiking 
peace  with  Bentley,  who  kindly  consented  to  drop  his 
dividend  scheme.  In  one  sense  the  new  Bishop's  course 
was  greatly  to  Bentley's  advantage,  since  it  raised  the 
preliminary  question  over  again.  Miller  vaudy  tried 
to  move  Dr  Fleetwood.  Meanwhile  Bentley  was  acting 
as  autocrat  of  the  College, — de.lling  with  its  property  and 
its  patronage  as  he  pleased.  His  conduct  led  to  a  fresh 
effort  for  redress. 

The  lead  on  this  occasion  was  taken  by  Dr  Colbatch, 
now  a  Senior  Fellow.  From  the  beginning  of  the  feuds, 
Colbatch  had  been  a  counsollor  of  moderation,  disap- 
pro-inng  much  in  the  stronger  measures  advocated  by 
Miller.  He  was  an  able  and  accomplished  m.an,  wliDse 
rigid  maintenance  of  his  own  principles  extorted  respect 
even  where  it  did  not  commatid  sympathy.  Colbatch 's 
early  manhood  had  been  expended  on  performing  the 
duties  of  private  tutor  in  two  families  of  distinction, 
and  he  had  returned  to  College  at  forty,  more  convinced 
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Uiau  ever  that  it  is  a  uiLstaku  to  put  trust  in  princes. 
He  was  a  dangerous  enemy  because  he  seemed  incftpable 
of  revenge ;  it  wo.s  always  on  high  grounds  that  he 
desired  the  confusion  of  the  wicked  ;  and  he  pursued  that 
object  with  the  temperate  implacability  which  belongs  to 
a  disapixiiuted  niuii  of  tlio  world.  Since  the  BLsliop  of 
Ely  would  not  act  uidfsa  as  General  Visitor,  Colbatch 
drew  up  a  petition,  which  nineteen  Fellows  signed, 
praying  that  it  might  be  ascertained  who  was  General 
Visitor.  This  was  encouraged  by  the  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr  Wake, — who  described  Beatley  as  '  the 
greatest  instance  of  human  frailty  that  I  know  of,  as 
with  such  good  parts  and  so  much  letirning  he  can  be 
so  insupportable.'  The  oliject  of  tiiu  petition  waa  baulked 
for  the  time  by  the  delays  of  the  Attorney  General. 
After  three  years  the  i>etitiou  came  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  May,  1719. 

Beatley  was  etjual  to  the  occasion.  Serjeant  ililler  had 
presented  the  j)etition,  and  could  withdraw  it.  For  five 
years  Beutleyhad  l>een  making  active  war  on  Miller,  and 
renewing  the  attempt  to  <'ject  him  from  his  Fellowship, 
Now,  towards  tlie  end  of  1719,  he  wade  peace  with  hiiu, 
on  singular  terms.  Millei'  was  to  withdraw  the  petition ;  to 
resign  liis  Fellowship,  u»  consideration  of  certain  payments; 
and  to  receive  the  sum  of  X-lOO  as  costs  on  account  of  the 
former  prosecution  l»efore  Bishop  Moore.  Miller  agreed. 
Bentley  then  proposetl  the  compact  to  the  Seniors.  Five 
of  the  eight  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  By  a 
series  of  mana-uvrcs,  however,  Bentley  carried  it  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  Serjeant  Miller  received  X528  from 
the  College.  Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
boUigerent  I'Vllows,  when  t)ho  Serjeant's  strategy  collapsed 
iu  this  miserable  Sedan  1     It  was  he  who  had  made  them 
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go  to  war;  it  was  lie  wito  had  led  thoni  through  the 
mazes  of  the  law;  they  had  caught  his  clear  accents, 
learned  his  great  language  ;  and  here  wiis  the  end  of  it ! 
But  this  was  not  all.  If  the  College  is  to  piiy  costs  on 
one  side,  the  Master  argued,  it  must  pay  them  on  both. 
Accordingly,  Bentley  himself  received  £500  for  his  own 
costs  in  the  trial.  And,  anxious  to  make  hay  in  this 
gleam  of  sun  .shine,  he  furtlier  prevailed  on  the  Seniors 
to  grant  a  handsome  sum  for  certain  furniture  of  the 
Muster's  Lodge.  Bentley  hati  no  more  to  fear,  at 
present,  from  the  opposition  of  an  organised  party.  For 
the  next  few  years  his  encoiuit<'rs  were  single  combats. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aHiiirs  in  Trinity  College. 
Meanwhiki  Bentley's  relation.s  with  the  University  had 
come  to  an  extraordinary  pa,ss.  From  the  first  days  of 
his  Mastership,  his  n'putation,  hi.s  ability  and  energy  had 
made  hirn  influential  in  Cambridge,  though  he  wiis  not 
generally  popular.  We  .saw  that,  before  his  .ippointment 
to  Trinity,  ho  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  reparation 
of  the  University  Press.  He  continued  to  show  an  active 
interest  in  its  management  by  serving  on  occasional 
committees ;  no  permanent  Press  Syndicate  was  consti- 
tuted till  1737.  Politics  were  keen  at  the  University  in 
Bentley's  time  :  a  division  in  the  academic  Senate  was 
often  a  direct  trial  of  strength  Ijetweon  Whig  and  Tory. 
Wlien  Bentley  struck  a  blow  in  the.se  University  battles, 
it  was  almost  always  with  a  view  to  some  advantage  in 
his  own  College  war.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  tliis. 
In  June,  1712,  when  acting  as  Deputy  Vice-Ohancellor, 
Bentley  carried  in  the  Senate  an  addn'ss  to  Queen  Anne, 
congratulating  her  on  the  progress  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Utrecht  The  addi-ess  was  meant  as  a  manifesto 
in  support  of  the  Tory  Ministry,  whom  the  Whigs  had 
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just  been  attacking  on  this  score  in  the  Lords.  At  that 
time,  Harley,  the  Tory  Premier,  was  the  protector  on 
whom  Bentley  relied  ui  his  College  troubles.  The 
irritation  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  University  may  have 
been  one  cause  of  a  severe  reflection  passed  on  Bentley 
soon  afterwards.  The  Senate  resolved  that  no  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely  should  thenceforth  be  t-ligible  as  Vic»- 
Chancellor ;  a  decree  which,  however,  was  rescinded  two 
years  later.  Then  in  1716  Bentley  son;ly  needed  the 
countenance  of  the  \Vliig  Government  against  the  revived 
hostilities  in  Trinity.  By  a  surprise,  he  carried  through 
the  Senate  aji  address  to  George  I.,  congratulating  him  on 
the  recent  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  risings.  A  letter 
of  Bentley's  describes  the  Cambridge  Tories  as  being  '  in 
a  desperate  rage,' — not  wholly,  perhaps,  without  provo- 
cation. 

It  was  shortly  before  this, — in  the  early  days  of 
the  Jacobite  reljellion,  when  visions  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
reign  were  agitating  the  public  imagination, — that 
Bentley  preached  bofnrn  the  University,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  1715,  his  'Sermon  on  Popery,' — from  which 
a  passage  on  the  tortures  of  tlie  Inquisition  has  I>een 
transferred  by  Sterne  to  the  pages  uf  Tristram  Shandy, 
and  deeply  moves  Corporal  Trim.  Bentley  had  then 
lately  received  the  unusual  honour  of  being  publicly 
thanked  by  the  Senate  for  his  reply  to  '  A  Discourse  of 
Free-Thinking '  by  Antlioiiy  Collins.  When  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Divinity — the  most  valuable  in  the 
University — fell  vacant  in  1717,  few  persons,  perhaps, 
would  have  questioned  Dr  Bentley's  claims  on  the 
grounds  of  ability  and  learning,  But  the  Statute  had 
declared  that  the  Professor  nuist  not  liold  any  other 
office  in  the    University   or   in   Trinity    College.     Two 
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precedent*  were  alleged  to  show  that  a  Master  of  Trinity 
iniglit  hold  thir!  Professorship,  but  they  were  not  unex- 
ceptionable. Of  the  seven  electors,  three  certainly — 
presumably  five — were  against  the  Master  of  Trinity's 
pretensions.  The  favourite  candidate  was  Dr  Asliton, 
Master  of  Jesus;  and  there  are  letters  to  him  which 
show  the  strong  feeling  in  the  University  against  his 
rival.  On  tlie  whole,  mo.st  men  would  have  despaired. 
Not  so  Bentley.  By  raising  a  legal  point,  ho  contrived 
to  stave  off  the  election  for  a  few  weeks;  and  then 
seized  a  propitious  njonieut  The  Vice-Chancellor  was 
one  of  the  seven  electors.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Grigg, 
who  held  that  office,  should  leave  Cambridge  for  a  few 
days,  naming  Bentley  Deputy  Vice-Chancellor.  On  the 
day  of  election,  the  Master  of  Trinity  was  chosen  Regius 
Professor  of  DiWnity  by  four  out  of  seven  votes,  one 
of  the  four  being  that  of  the  Deputy  Vice-ChanccUor. 
It  was  in  this  candidature  that  Dr  Bentley  delivered 
an  admired  discourse  on  the  three  heaveidy  witnesses, 
which  denied  the  authenticity  of  that  text.  It  is  no 
longer  extant,  but  had  been  seen  by  Porson,  who  himself 
wrote  on  the  subject. 

This  was  in  May,  1717.  Not  long  of terwards  Bentley 
had  occasion  to  appear  publicly  u»  his  new  character  of 
Regius  Professor.  Early  in  October,  George  I.  was 
staying  at  Newmarket.  On  Friday,  the  4th,  his  Majesty 
consented  to  visit  Camliridge  on  the  following  Sunday. 
There  was  not  much  time  for  preparation,  but  it  was 
arranged  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
twenty-seven  of  the  royal  retinue,  and  that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  thirty-two  members  of  the  University, 
On  Sunday  morning  Mr  Grigg,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
presented  himself  at  Trinity  Lodge,  there  to  await  the 
J.  B.  I 
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arrival  of  the  Chancollnr,  'the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.' 
Bentley  was  unprepared  for  this  honour;  he  was  'in  his 
rooming  gown,'  busied  with  meditations  of  hospitality  or 
of  eloquence;  in  fact,  he  remonstrated;  I'ut  Mr  Grigg., 
remained.  At  last  the  Chancellor  came.  Bentley  waa 
affable,  but  a  little  ditlrail.  'WTiile  he  entertained  the 
Duke  in  discourse,'  (.says  one  who  was  present,)  'there 
stood  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
unregarded:  and  there  they  miglit  have  stood,  if  one  of 
the  Beadles  had  not  touched  his  sleeve  a  little ;  and  then 
he  vouchsafed  thera  a  welcome  also.'  But  worse  was  to 
come.  George  I.  attended  service  at  Kuig's  College 
Chapel.  When  it  was  over,  the  Vice-Chancellor  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  hLs  Miije.sty  Iwick  to  Trinity  College. 
But  Mr  Grigg  was  desirous  that  royal  eyes  should  ))ehold 
his  own  College,  Clare  Hall,  and  therefore  chose  a  route 
which  led  to  a  closed  gate  of  Trijiity  College.  Here  a 
halt  of  some  niinut<'8  took  place  in  a  muddy  lane,  before 
wonl  could  reach  the  principal  entrance,  where  Bentley 
and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  wc^re  awaiting  their  Sovereign. 
Tliese  tittle  griefs,  however,  were  nothing  to  the  later 
trtiubles  which  this  day's  proceedings  l>egat  for  Bentley. 
As  it  was  thought  that  thirty-two  new  Doctors  of 
Divinity  miglit  be  too  much  for  the  King,  Sunday's 
ceremonial  had  t>ecn  limited  to  presenting  a  few  of  them 
as  samples.  Bentley,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
had  done  his  part  admirably.  But  the  next  day,  when 
the  rest  of  the  doctors  were  to  be  '  created '  at  leisure, 
Bentley  flatly  refused  to  proceed,  unless  each  of  them 
paid  him  a  fee  of  four  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomary broa<lpiece.  As  the  degrees  were  honorary,  the 
claim  was  sheer  extortion.  Some  complied,  others 
resistecl.     Conyers  Middletou,  the  biographer  of  Cicero, 
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was  at  this  time  a  resident  in  CaniViridge,  tliougli  no 
longer  a  Fellow  of  any  College.  He  paitt  lii.s  four  guineas, 
got  his  D.D.  degree,  and  then  8u«l  Bentley  for  the  debt  in 
tli(^  Vioe-Chan<:ellor's  Court,  a  tribunal  of  academic  juris- 
diction in  such  matters.  Ait«?r  months  of  fruitless 
diplomacy,  the  Vice-Chancellor  reluctantly  issued  a 
decnw  for  Bentley's  arrest  at  Middleton's  suit.  The  writ 
was  served  on  Bentley  at  Trinity  Lotlge, — not,  however, 
before  one  of  the  Es<iuire  Bedells  had  l^een  treated  with 
indignity.  Bail  was  given  for  Bentley's  appearance 
liefore  the  Court  on  October  3,  1718.  He  failed  to  appear. 
The  Court  then  declared  that  he  was  suspended  from  all 
his  degrees.  A  fortnight  later,  a  Grace  was  offered  to 
tlio  Senate,  proposing  thdt  Bentley's  degrees  should  be 
not  merely  suspended  but  taken  away.  Bentley's  friends 
did  their  utmost.  To  the  honour  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity,  only  four  of  them  voted  against  him.  But  the 
Grace  was  carried  by  more  than  two  to  one.  Nine 
Hestds  of  Colleges  and  twenty -three  Doctors  supported  it. 
When  tlie  Master  of  Trinity  learned  that  he  was  no 
long<yr  RiHiard  Bentley,  D.D.,  M.A.,  or  even  B.A.,  but 
simply  Richard  Bentley,  he  said,  'I  have  rubbed 
through  many  a  worse  busin&ss  than  this.'  He  instantly 
bestirred  himself  with  his  old  vigour,  petitioning  the^ 
Crown,  appealing  to  powerful  friends,  and  dealing  some 
hard  knocks  in  the  free  fight  of  pamphlets  which  broke  out 
on  the  question.  For  nearly  six  years,  however,  he  remain- 
ed under  the  sentence  of  degradation.  During  that  period 
lie  brought  actions  of  libel  against  his  two  principal  ad- 
versaries, Colbatch,  and  Conyers  Middleton.  Colbatch 
suffered  a  week's  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  Middleton 
was  twice  prosecuted  ;  the  first  time,  he  had  to  apologise 
to  Bentley,  and  pay  costs ;  the  second  time  ho  was  fined. 
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During  the  years  1720 — 1723  Bentley  had  altogether 
six  law-suitB  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  gauiwl  all 
of  ihem.  The  lost  and  most  important  was  against  the 
University,  for  having  taken  away  his  degrees.  That 
act  had  undoulitedly  been  illegal.  The  four  judges  all 
took  Bentley's  part.  On  Fehruary  7,  1724,  the  Court 
gave  judgment.  The  University  received  peremptory 
direction  to  restore  Bentley's  degrees.  That  command 
was  ol>eyed,  Lut  witli  a  signiticaut  circumstance.  On 
March  25,  1724,  tlie  V ice-Chancellor  was  to  lay  tlie  first 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  designed  for  King's  College. 
In  order  that  Bentley  might  not  participate  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  ceremonial,  the  Grace  restoring  his  degrees  waa 
offered  to  the  Senate  on  Marcli  2C. 

Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  almost  incessant  strife, 
the  Master  of  Trinity  had  prevailed  over  opposition  both 
in  the  College  and  in  the  University.  He  was  sixty-twa 
His  fame  as  a  scholar  was  unrivalled.  Ah  a  contro- 
versialist he  had  prove<l  himself  a  match,  in  different 
fields,  for  -wits,  heretics,  and  lawyers.  At  Cambridge, 
where  he  w^as  now  the  virtual  leader  of  tlie  Whig  pai-ty 
in  the  Senate,  his  iiiflucuce  bad  l>ecome  pre-eminent. 
And  as  if  to  show  that  he  liad  passtid  through  all  Ida 
trouble.s  without  stain,  it  was  in  this  year,  1724,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  and  offered  him  tlie 
Bishopric  of  Bristol, — thea  rather  a  poor  one.  Bentley 
declined  it,  frankly  observing  that  the  revenues  of  the 
see  would  scarcely  enable  him  to  attend  Parliament. 
When  he  was  asked  what  preferment  he  would  accept, — 
'Such,'  he  answered,  'as  would  not  induce  me  to  desire 
an  exchange.' 

The  remainder  of  this  combative  life,  it  might  have 
been   thought,   would   now   be  peaceful.     But  the   last 
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chapter  is  the  most  curious  of  all.  It  caii  be  briefly 
told.  Dr  Colliatch,  the  ablest  of  Bentley's  adversaries 
iu  Trinity  College,  had  never  resigned  the  purpose  of 
bringing  tlie  Master  to  justice.  It  had  beconio  tho 
oliject  for  which  he  lived  ;  private  wrongs  luul  sunk  into 
his  mind  ;  but  he  believed  himself  to  be  fuiiilling  a  public 
duty.  In  I72G  he  vainly  endeavouretl  to  pnx-uro  in- 
tervention by  tlio  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  on 
the  ground  of  certain  grievances  sutferefl  by  tho  West- 
minster scholars  at  Trinity  College.  In  1728  ho  was 
more  successful.  iSome  Fellows  of  Trinity  joined  him  in 
a  fresh  attempt  to  obtain  a  visitation  of  tho  CoUego  by 
tho  Bishop  of  Ely.  There  was,  in  fact,  good  reason  for 
it.  Bentley's  rule  had  become  practically  absolute,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional.  While  Colbatch's  new  allies 
were  preparing  their  measures,  death  nearly  saved  them 
the  trouble.  George  II.  had  \Tsited  Cambridge,  and 
had  been  received  in  full  state  at  Trinity  College. 
Bentley,  who  was  subject  to  severe  colds,  had  caught 
a  chill  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  reception,  in  tho 
course  of  which  ho  had  been  called  on  to  present  no 
fewer  than  fifty-eight  Doctors  of  DiN-inity.  Ho  was 
seizetl  with  fever.  For  some  days  his  life  was  in  most 
imminent  danger.  But  ho  rallied,  and,  after  taking 
the  waters  at  Bath,  recovered.  Five  Counsel  having 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  General 
Visitor  of  the  College,  Dr  Greene,  who  now  held  that 
see,  cited  Bentley  to  appear  before  hiui.  Bentley  did 
so;  but  presently  obtained  a  rule  from  tho  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  staying  the  Bishop's  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  tho  articles  of  accusation  included  matters 
not  cognizable  by  the  Bishop.  Tho  question  of  the 
Bishop's  jurisdiction  was  next  brought  before  the  King's 
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Bench.  The  Court  decided  thAt  the  Bishop  was  in  this 
auuf.  VUitcir,  but  agun  stayed  his  proceedings — this 
time  on  th<<  grouiirJ  of  s  t««hiiical  LnfortD&lity.  The 
prrxiwicutoni  tiow  ap|M!aled  to  the  Uooae  of  Lords.  The 
House  of  I»rds  n<v<;nHid  the  decision  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  cmpow(!r(!d  the  Bishop  to  try  Beiitley  on 
twenty  of  the  sixty-four  counts  which  had  l^ieen  pre- 
ferred. 

AftfT  th«  IttfMte  of  nearly  twenty  years,  Bentley  was 
onon  liion;  arrnigiiud  at  Ely  House.  This  second  trial 
began  on  June  IS,  1733.  On  April  27,  1734,  the 
Bishop  jfttVH  judgment.  Bcntley  was  found  guilty  of 
dilapidiitiiig  thu  College  gcKxis  and  violating  the  College 
HtatuU-M.  )1«  was  uvutenced  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Mimtcriihip. 

At  IftMt  tho  long  chase  won  over  and  the  prey  had 
\)M<n  run  to  oarlli.  No  shifts  or  doublings  could  save 
him  now.  It  only  roiiiatn<>d  to  execute  the  sentence. 
'['Ill'  liiKliiip  Ki>nt  down  to  Caiiiliridge  throe  copies  of  ^iis 
judgment.  Oni'  was  fur  Hcntlcy.  Another  was  to 
be  |H>Mt<><l  on  tin-  giit«<8  of  Trinity  College.  A  third 
was  to  be  pliiwd  in  the  ItiuidN  of  the  Vice-Master. 

Till-  fortictli  StiituU'  of  l'>lizalii-th,  on  which  the  judg- 
niimt  nwU'i!,  prcxmbcji  that  tiw  Miister,  if  convicted  by 
th"  V'initor,  hIiuH  Im  deprived  6y  the  wjency  of  Uie  I'tce- 
iltuttr.  It  Inw  iH't'n  thought — anil  Monk  adopts  the 
view — that  the  woixl  Vidf-Manlt'r  here  is  a  mere  clerical 
error  for  VmUot.  The  t«uior  of  the  Statute  itself  first  led 
nil'  to  doubt  tliiw  pluusibli'  theory.  For  it  l)egin8  by  saying 
that  u  |H'i'i'ant  Mii.'it^'r  shall  Krst  be  aHmoninhfii  by  the 
Vice-Master  and  Seniors:  ptr  Vie«  Ma<ji»trum  etc.oJ- 
moiwiOur.  If  i.ibjlurate,  lie  is  tlieii  to  lie  examined  by  the 
Visitor;  and,  if  convictc<l,  per  eumUm    Vice-Afiigittmtn 
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Officio  Magistri  privflnr.  This  seems  to  mean: — 'let 
him  be  deprived  by  the  same  Vice-Master  who  had 
Urst  admonithed  hiin.'  The  Statute  intended  to  provide 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  the  College  it- 
self, without  the  scandul  of  any  external  intervention 
beyond  the  purvly  judicial  interposition  of  the  Visitor. 
I  have  aineo  learned  that  the  late  Francis  Martin, 
formerly  Vice-Master,  discussed  this  point  in  a  short 
paper  (Nov.  12,  1867),  which  Dr  Luard's  kindness  has 
enabled  me  to  see,  Dr  Monk  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
statutes  in  which  Visiialorem  was  written  as  a  correction 
over  Vice-Magistmin.  He  believed  this  copy  to  bo  the 
original  one:  and  when  in  1846  Martbi  showed  him  the 
really  authentic  copy — with  Elizabeth's  signature  and 
tho  Great  Seal — in  the  Muninieat-room,  he  at  once  said, 
'  I  never  saw  that  Iwok.'  Tliere  the  words  stand  clearly 
Vice-Moffrm,  as  in  the,  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary : 
there  is  no  correction,  superscript  or  marginal ;  and  the 
vellum  shows  that  there  has  l>een  no  erasure.  The  Vice- 
Master,  who  takes  the  chief  part  in  admitting  the  Master 
(Stat.  Cup.  2),  is  the  natural  ministt-r  of  deprivation. 
Bentley's  Counsel  advised  the  Vice-Master,  Dr  llacket, 
to  refrain  from  acting  until  ho  had  taken  legal  opinion. 
MeAUwhile  Ik'ntley  continued  to  act  as  Master,  to  the 
indignation  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
world.  An  examination  for  College  scholarships  was  going 
on  just  then.  On  such  occasions  in  former  years  Bentley 
had  often  set  the  candidates  to  write  on  some  theme 
suggestive  of  his  own  position.  Thus,  at  the  height  of  his 
monarchy,  he  gave  tlieni,  from  Virgil, — 'No  one  of  this 
number  sfuill go  aiixiy  untlwiU  a  gi/l/nmi  ni«':  and  once,  at 
a  pinch  in  his  wars,  from  Homer, — '  Despoil  otiters,  hut  keep 
hau'lxvff licctiir.'  This  time  heltau  a  very  apjxisitetextfor 
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tiie  youug  oompoier*,  f roui  Tereuce  :  *  Tki*  «•  yoMr  j»&a 
n«>t0, — that  I  have  been  turned  out :  look  you,  there  aro  upg 
atul  downs  in  all  ihiiuft.'  Dr  Hacket,  however,  had  no 
uiiiitl  to  ataiKi  lung  in  the  breach ;  and  on  May  1 7,  1 734, 
h*  nsigBed  the  Vice-Mactorahip.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dr  Bichard  Walker,  a  Irieud  on  whom  Bentley  could 
rely.  During  the  next  four  years,  every  resource  which 
ingenuity  could  suggest  was  employed  to  force  Dr 
Walker  into  executing  the  sentence  of  deprivation  on 
IJcntloy.  A  {ictition  wat»  presented  by  Colbutch's  party 
to  tiiu  Uouw)  of  Lords,  which  the  p.*ers,  after  a  debate, 
IM!nnitt<Ml  U>  bo  withdrawn.  Dr  Walker  now  effected  a 
c'oniprDUiiaiu  Initween  Bentley  and  some  of  the  hostile 
Fellows.  liut  (Jolbatch  persevered.  Tliree  different 
inotioiw  were  mudo  in  tho  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  first, 
for  a  writ  to  compel  Dr  Walker  to  act ;  next,  for  a  writ 
to  coniiK-.l  tho  Bishop  of  Ely  to  compel  Dr  Walker  to 
act ;  then,  for  a  writ  to  compel  the  Bishop  to  do  Ills  own 
duty  as  General  Visitor.  All  in  vain.  On  April  22, 
1738,  the  Court  reject<!d  tho  last  of  these  applications. 

'I'lmt  day  marks  tho  end  of  tho  strife  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1710:  it  had  thus  lasted  a  year  longer  than  the 
PelopoimMian  War.  It  has  two  main  cliapters.  The 
firat  ia  the  fourtemi  years'  struggle  from  1 7 1 0  to  1 724, 
in  which  Idillur  was  the  leader  down  to  his  withdrawal 
in  I71U.  The  years  17-'5 — 1727  were  a  pause.  Then 
the  ten  years'  struggle,  from  1728  to  1738,  was  organised 
and  miiintuiniid  by  Coll>atc}i.  Meanwhile  many  of  the 
pcrsoni  coacomed  wero  advanced  in  age.  Three  weeka 
aftor  tho  King's  Bench  hod  refused  the  third  mandamus. 
Bishop  Greene  died  at  tho  agu  of  eighty.  Dr  Colbatch 
was  seventy-live.  Btjntley  himself  wos  seventy-seven, 
ii  he  liud  wanted  another  classical  theme  fur  the  caudi- 
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dates  ill  the  scholarship  pxaminatiou,  ho  might  havL* 
given  them — 'Ono  man  by  hit  delay  hath  raitor«d  otir 
fortunes'  He  was  under  sentfnco  of  deprivation,  Viiit 
Duly  one  person  could  statutably  deprive  him ;  that 
person  declined  to  move ;  and  no  one  could  make  him 
move.  Bentley  therefore  remained  master  of  the  field — 
and  of  the  Collegia. 

We  remember  the  incorrigible  old  gentleman  in  th«i 
play,  whose  habit  of  litigation  was  so  strong  that, 
when  precluded  from  further  attendance  on  the  public 
law-courts,  he  got  up  a  little  law-court  at  home,  and 
prosecuted  his  dog.  Bentley's  occupation  with  the 
King's  Bench  ceased  in  April,  1738.  In  July  ho 
proceeded  against  Dr  Colbatch  at  Cambridge  in  the 
Gonsistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  for  the  re- 
covery of  certain  payments  called  'proxies,'  ollegctl  to  bo 
due  from  Colliatch,  as  Rector  of  Orwell,  to  Bentley,  as 
Archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  The  process  lasted  eighteen 
months,  at  tho  end  of  which  Dr  Colbatch  had  to  pay  six 
years'  arrears  and  costs. 

Looking  back  on  Bentley's  long  war  \vith  tho  Fellows, 
one  asks.  Who  was  most  to  blame  1  Dc  Quincey  approves 
Dr  Parr's  opinion, — expressed  long  after  Bentley's 
death, — that  the  College  was  i»Tong,  and  Bentley  right. 
But  De  Quincey  goes  further.  Even  granting  that 
Bentley  was  wrong,  De  Quincey  says,  wo  ought  to  voto 
him  right,  'for  by  this  means  tho  current  of  one's 
sympathy  with  an  illustrious  man  is  cleared  of  ugly 
obstructions.'  It  is  good  to  Iw  in  sympathy  with  an 
illustrious  man,  but  it  ia  better  still  to  be  just. 
The  merits  of  the  controversy  between  Bentley  and 
the  Fellows  have  two  aspects,  legal  and  moral.  The 
legal   question    is    simple.      Had    Bvntlcy,   as   Muster, 
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brought  himself  within  the  meaning  of  the  fortieth 
Eliziiliothan  Statute,  and  deser\-ed  the  penalty  of  de- 
privation t  Certaiidy  he  hud.  It  was  so  found  on 
two  distinct  occasions,  twenty  years  apart,  after  a 
prolonged  investigation  by  lawyers.  Morally,  the  first 
question  is :  Was  Beutley  obliged  to  Ijreak  the  Sta- 
tutes in  order  to  kwp  soiuti  Jiigher  law?  He  certaiidy 
waa  not.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  Statutes 
were  in  conflict  with  any  project  which  he  entertained 
for  the  good  of  the  College ;  and,  if  they  hatl  been  so, 
the  proper  course  for  liim  was  not  to  violate  them,  but 
to  move  constitutionally  for  their  alteration.  A  further 
moral  question  concerns  the  nature  of  his  personal 
conduct  towards  the  Fellows.  TJiis  conduct  might 
concenvably  have  been  so  disint<'.rest«l  and  considerate 
as  to  give  hiju  some  equitable  claim  on  their  forlwarance, 
though  they  might  feel  Iwuiid  to  resist  the  course  which 
he  pursued.  His  conduct  was,  in  fact,  of  an  opposite 
character.  On  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  matttir,  fi-om 
17 10  to  173*5,  the  result  is  tliis.  Legally,  the  College  hod 
been  right,  and  Bentley  wrong.  Morally,  there  had 
been  faults  on  both  parts ;  but  it  was  Bentley's  intol- 
erable behaviour  which  first,  and  after  long  forbearance, 
forced  the  Fellows  into  an  active  defence  of  the  common 
interests.  The  words  'Farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College' 
were  pronounced  by  Uciitiey.  It  is  not  a  relevant  plea 
that  his  academic  ideal  was  higher  than  that  of  the  men 
whose  rights  he  attacked. 

The  College  necessarily  suffered  for  a  time  from 
these  long  years  of  domestic  strife  which  had  become  a 
public  scandal.  Almost  any  other  society,  perhaps, 
would  have  Iteen  permanently  injured.  But  Trinity 
College  had   the   strength    of    uniijue  traditions,  deeply 
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rooted  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  the  exceQent 
spirit  shown  by  its  best  men,  in  the  time  which 
immediately  followed  Bentley's,  soon  dispelled  the  cloud. 
When  the  grave  had  closed  over  those  feuds,  the  good 
which  Bentley  had  done  lived  in  better  tests  of  merit, 
and  in  the  traditional  association  of  the  College  with  the 
encouragement  of  rising  sciences. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  an  altogether  different  side 
which,  throughout  these  stormy  years,  is  presented  by 
the  activity  of  this  extraordinary  man. 


CHAPTER    Vlll. 


LITEBABV  WOBK  AFTEK  1700. — UUUACE. 


Fbok  the  beginning  of  1700  to  the  summer  of  1702 
Bentley  was  constantly  occupied  with  University  or 
College  aflairs.  On  August  2,  1702,  he  writes  to 
Graevius  at  Utrecht :  '  You  must  know  that  for  the  last 
two  years  I  have  hardly  had  two  days  free  for  literature.' 
This  WM  perhaps  the  longest  decisive  interruption  of 
literary  work  in  his  w^hole  life.  Nearly  all  his  subsequent 
writings  were  finished  in  haste,  and  many  of  them  were 
so  timed  as  to  appear  at  moments  when  he  had  a  special 
reason  for  wishing  to  enlist  sympathy.  But  his  studies, 
as  distinguished  from  his  acts  of  composition,  appear  to 
have  been  seldom  broken  ofl'  for  more  than  short  spaces, 
even  when  he  was  most  harassed  by  external  troubles. 
His  wonderful  nerve  and  will  enabled  hitn  to  concentrate 
his  spare  hours  on  his  own  reading,  at  times  when  other 
men  would  have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  threat- 
ened ruin. 

His  early  years  at  Trinity  College  offer  several  in- 
stances of  his  generous  readiness  to  help  and  encourage 
other  scholars.  One  of  these  was  Ludolph  Kdster,  u 
young  Westphalian  then  living  at  Caiubridgu,  whom 
Bentley  assisted   with  au  edition  of  the  Greek  lexico- 
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graplier  Suidas,  and  afterwaiils  with  an  edition  of 
Aristophanes.  Another  was  a  young  Dutcliman,  destined 
to  celebrity, — Tiberius  Hemsterhuys.  Bcutley  had  sent 
him  a  kindly  criticism  on  an  edition  of  Julius  Pollux, 
pointing  out  certain  defects  of  metrical  knowledge.  The 
effect  on  Hemsterhaya  has  been  described  lij'  his  famous 
pupil,  Da'S'id  Ruhnken.  At  first  Jie  was  ])lunged  in. 
despair :  then  he  roused  himself  to  intense  eBbrt.  To 
his  dying  day  he  revered  Bentley,  and  would  hear 
nothing  against  him.  The  story  recalls  that  of  F.  Jacobs, 
the  editor  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  who  was  spurred  into 
closer  study  of  metre  by  the  censures  of  Godfrey 
Hermann.  In  1709  John  Davies,  Fellow  of  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
'  Tusculan  Disputations,'  witli  an  appendix  of  critical 
notes  by  Bentley.  The  notes  were  disparaged  in  a 
review  called  the  Bibliothiqu^  C/toitie  by  the  Swiss  John 
Lo  Clerc,  then  leader  of  the  Arminian.s  in  Holland ; 
a  versatile  but  shallow  man,  who  hod  touched  the  surface 
of  philosophy,  and  was  now  ambitious  of  figuring  on  the 
surface  of  classical  literature.  Some  months  later  Le 
Clerc  edited  tiie  fragments  of  the  Greek  comic  poet.s, 
Menander  and  Philenioii.  Settled  by  the  review,  Bentley 
wrote  his  own  emendations  on  323  of  these  fragments. 
He  restored  them  metrically,  showing  that  Le  Clerc  had 
mixed  them  with  words  from  the  pro.se  texts  in  which 
they  occur,  and  had  then  cut  the  compound  into  lengths 
of  twelve  syllables,  regardless  of  scansion.  Bentley's 
manuscript,  under  the  name  of  'PhileJcutherus  lapsiensis,' 
was  transmitted  to  a  scholar  at  Utrecht,  Peter  Burniann, 
who  willingly. used  the  permission  to  publish  it.  Tlie 
tirst  edition  was  sold  in  three  weeks.  Le  Clerc  learned 
vho  '  Pliileleutherus '  was,  and  wrote  a  violent  letter  to 
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As  wriy  M  1703  Bentk^  ImhI  beea 
a€  HoraecL     I  tranalBte  froM  hii 
Ua  o«ii  MxnvBt  td  the  Botzre. 

'WlKii,a&w  j«Anago[iL«.m  170O]  I< 
to  »  rtrtiwi  ia  vUeii  eCeud  daties  MMi  I 
dtsOjtmrgiagahimt  ne,  had  diateaeted  Ma  froai  all  dwper 
atadiM,  I  reaolved — ia  order  tkst  I  aiight  not  vhoflr 
fuifut  the  Maaes  aad  ay  old  hn«»— to  aei  aboiK  aditiag 
anaa  anritcr  «f  tlw  pkaaaator  aoei,  oaaqiaimkiT«ij  li^«k  a 
ttjit  and  aiaHiii.  aadi  aa  woald  laake  in  me,  ratlier  thaa 
ddai  froai  aw, a  calm  aad  vntrooblad  mind;  awxvktiHt 
eoaU  be  done  bit  br  liit  at  odd  boon,  and  voold  brook 
a  tkoaaaad  intermpiioDS  withoot  lerioua  loas.  Mj 
dwiee  was  Hokais  ;  not  beeanae  I  deemni  tliat  I  eoold 
icat«i«  and  oocreet  more  things  in  him  than  in  abaoat 
mmj  adier  Latin  or  Greek  anthor ;  bat  because  he,  ahot* 
aU  Am  aDoanta — thanks  to  his  Bkerit,  or  to  a  peculiar 
and  gift  £or  pleasing — was  fjamiliair  to  DMft'a 
and  hearts.  The  form  and  soc^  of  mj  vtirk  I 
and  liiniUaJ  thns; — that  I  ahaaU  touch  cmlj 
I  thia^i  which  eonceni  the  aoimdneas  and  parity  of 
the  text :  but  shoold  vboUy  pass  br  the  inaas  of  ^oaa 
which  relate  to  history  and  ancient 
>  doaaain  and  laboratorv  of  eommtnt.' 
Bentl»!y  Viegan  printinjg  his  Horace,  with  his  own  < 
dataoos  emlindied  in  the  text  and  the  mmnann  rfadinga 
given  at  the  foot  of  the  pag:e,  before  be  had  written  the 
critical  notes  which  were  to  justify  these  changea.  Ia 
Ancnst,    1700,   he   says: — 'I   have  printed  thne  new 
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sheets  in  it  this  last  fortnijflit,  and  1  hope  shall  go  on  to 
tiuish  by  next  spring.'  Sinister  auguries  were  already 
heard  in  certain  quarters.  'I  do  not  wonder,'  he  writes 
to  a  friend,  'that  some. ..do  talk  so  wildly  altout  luy 
Horace...!  am  assured  none  of  them  will  write  against 
my  notes.  They  have  hod  enough  of  me,  and  will  here- 
after let  mo  alone.'  The  rumour  of  Bentley's  new 
labours  inspired  his  old  enemy,  Dr  King,  with  a  satire 
called  'Horace  in  Trinity  College.'  Horace  is  supposed  to 
have  fullilled  his  dream  of  Wsiting  our  remote  island 
(tn«ant  Britannos),  but  to  have  lost  the  airy  form  in 
which  he  proposed  tf>  make  tliat  excursion, — under  the 
influence  of  solid  cheer  supplied  to  him  from  the  butteries 
of  Trinity  College. 

Instead  of  appearing  in  the  spring  of  1707,  Bentley's 
Horace  was  not  ready  till  December  8,  1711.  Tlie 
summer  months  wen;  the  only  part  of  the  year  in  which 
he  could  do  much ;  and  from  his  preface  it  would  appear 
that  between  1702  and  1711  there  hatlbeen  four  summers 
in  whii-h  he  made  no  progress.  Tlie  notes  on  the  text 
fill  448  quarto  pages  of  small  print,  iji  double  column, 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bentley 
tliat  a  great  part  of  tliese  notes  were  written  in  aliout 
five  months — July  to  NovemWr,  1711.  Ho  says  himself 
that  his  work  was  thrown  off  'in  the  first  impetus  and 
glow'  of  his  thoughts,  and  sent  to  the  press  almost  before 
the  ink  was  drj'.  It  was  rather  his  way  to  brag  of  this ; 
but  it  must  be  literally  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
notes.  He  had  liis  own  reasons  for  haste,  and  worked 
at  high  pressure.  The  Horace  was  to  be  an  offering 
to  Harley,  who  just  tlien  was  the  umpire  of  Bentley's 
fortunes.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Tory  Premier.  Bentley 
openly  anuounees  himself  as  a  converted  Whig,  by  saying 
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that  Ma<»cf'nas  tlifl  not  Uko  Huraco  the  less  for  haWng 
bonie  arms  with  Urutus  ami  Cassias ;  not  a  very  Imppy 
allusion,  when  one  remeinhers  that  the  poet  ran  away  at 
Philippi. 

Beiitley's  Horace  is  a  monumental  proof  of  his 
Ingenuity,  learning,  and  argiunentative  skill.  The  notes 
altound  in  hints  on  grammar  and  metre  which  have 
a  general  value.  In  reading  them  one  feels,  too,  the 
'impetus  and  glow'  of  which  their  author  speaks  :  one 
feels  almost  everywhere  the  powerful  genius  of  the  man. 
But  while  the  Horace  shows  Bentley's  critical  method  on 
a  large  scale  and  in  a  most  striking  form,  it  illustmtes 
his  defects  as  conspicuously  as  his  strength.  Bentley 
had  first  displayed  his  skill  by  restoring  deeply  corrupted 
passages  of  Greek  writ<>rs,  especially  poets.  Heroic 
remedies  were  required  there.  With  his  wide  reading, 
unrivalled  metrical  knowledge,  and  keen  insight,.  Bentley 
had  lieen  aide  to  make  some  restorations  which  seemed 
little  short  of  miraculous.  Hopeless  nonsense,  under 
his  touch,  liecame  lucid  and  coherent.  The  applause 
which  followed  these  efforts  exalted  liis  confidence  in  his 
own  gift  of  divination.  His  mind  was  confirmed  in  a  bent 
which  kept  liim  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  possible  im- 
provements of  word  or  phrase  in  everything  that  he  read. 

Now,  Horace  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  sulijecta 
that  Bentley  could  liavi<  chosen.  Not  so  much  l>ecause 
the  text  of  Horace,  as  we  have  it,  is  particularly 
pure.  There  are  many  places  in  which  corruption  is 
certain,  and  conjecture  is  the  only  resource.  But,  owing 
to  his  peculiar  cost  of  mind  and  style,  Horace  is  one 
of  the  very  last  authors  whose  text  should  be  touched 
without  al)solute  necessity.  In  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
bis  language  is  coloured  by  two  main  Influences,  subtly 
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interfused,  each  of  which  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible, 
for  a  modem  reader  to  seize.  One  is  the  colloquial  idiom 
of  Roman  society.  The  other  is  literary  association, 
derived  from  sources,  old  Italian  or  Greek,  which  in  many 
cases  are  lost.  In  the  Odes,  the  scK;ond  of  these  two 
influences  is  naturally  predominant ;  and  in  them  the 
danger  of  tampering  is  more  obvious,  though  perhaps 
not  really  greater,  than  in  the  Satires  or  Epistles.  Now, 
Bentley's  tendency  was  to  try  Horace  by  the  tests  of 
clear  syntax,  strict  logic,  and  normal  usage.  He  was  bent 
on  making  Horace  'sound'  in  a  sense  less  fine,  but  even 
more  rigorous,  than  that  in  which  Pope  is  'correct.' 

Thus,  in  the  'Art  of  Poetry,'  Horace  is  speaking  of  a 
critic  : — '  If  you  told  Mm,  after  two  or  tfirrn  ivitn  attempts, 
that  you  could  not  do  better,  he  would  bid  you  erase 
your  work,  and  put  your  iU-turned  wraea  on  Ike  ativil 
again '  (c<  mak  tomatoa  iticudi  reddere  vernui).  '  Ill-turned ' 
— 'anvil' !  said  Bentley  :  'what  has  a  lathe  to  do  with  an 
anvil  1'  And  so,  for  male  tornaton,  he  writes  vuile 
ter  natos, '  thrice  shaped  amiss.'  Horace  elsewhere  speaks 
of  verses  as  hu;ultis...et  male  natig.  To  Bentley's  reading, 
however,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  order  of  words 
required  by  the  sense  is  ter  male  natos :  for  male  ter  natos 
ought  to  mean,  eitlier  'unhappily  thrice-bom' — like  the 
soul  of  a  Pythagorean,  unfortunate  in  two  migrations ; 
or  'barely  thrice-bom' — as  if,  in  some  process  which 
required  three  refinements,  the  thirti  was  scarcely 
completed.  And  then,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
simplest  account  of  lorualos — viz.,  that  Horace  lapsed 
into  a  mixture  of  common  metaphors — it  admits  of  a 
strict  defence.  The  verses  have  been  put  on  the  lathe, 
but  have  not  been  successfully  rounded  and  polished. 
Then,  says  Horace's  critic,  thoy  must  go  back  to  tho 
J.  B.  K 
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nnvil,  iiiiil  Ui  forged  &iiew,  passing  again  through  that  first 
|iruiHwi  by  which  the  rough  material  is  Virought  into  shape 
f  1 T  Uii)  liithi'.  Y<it  Bentley  was  so  sure  of  his  ler  natot  that 
|itirMoi)M  who  doubted  it  seemed  no  better  than  '  moles.' 

Anotlicr  instance  will  illustrate  the  danger  of  altering 
touclitui  in  Tlonico  wjjich  may  have  been  suggested  by 
kOMK)  l(«t  literary  source.  In  the  Odes  (in.  iv.  45) 
({oroce  speaks  of  Jupiter  as  ruling  'eilie*  and  troubled 
n-nlniN,  and  gods,  and  the  inuUitudes  of  Ttien'  (url)e8... 
niurtaliiKjue  turbus).  'Tell  me,  pray,'  cries  Bentley, 
'what  is  the  sense  of  'cities'  and  'the  multitudes 
of  men'?  Tliis  is  silly — mere  tautology.'  And  so  he 
changes  urbt't,  'cities,'  into  umbras,  'the  shades'  of  the 
departed.  Now,  as  Munro  has  pointed  out,  Horace 
niuy  have  had  in  mind  a  passage  in  the  Ejmhammit, 
u  liliiliwophiial  pix-m  by  Enuius,  of  wliich  a  few  lines 
remain  :  M'licre  it  is  said  of  Jupiter,  'nwrtcUvi  alque  urbes 
beluastfuo  oiiinea  iuvot.'  One  or  two  of  Bentley's 
eonxvctiotia  arc;  not  only  adniimblo  but  almost  certain 
(as  tnvnto  Fiili^nio  for  ntitito  in  tlin  Bjitires  ii,  iv.  19).  A 
few  more  lia\o  reason  wholly  on  their  side,  and  yet  are 
not  intriiiHifftlly  jirnboble.  Thus  in  the  Epistles  (i.  ^•ii.  29) 
wo  liiivu  the  faille  of  the  fox,  who,  when  lean,  crept 
tlirough  u  i-hiiik  into  a  granary,  and  there  grew  too  fat 
to  get  out  ugain.  'To  the  rescue,'  exclaims  Bentley, 
'ye  Bj)ort8iiien,  rustics,  and  naturalists  I  A  fox  eating 
grain  I'  And  ho  Bentley  changes  the  fox  into  a  field- 
mouso  {t>ol{)«cula  into  nileduia).  fiut  the  old  fabulist 
from  whom  liomce  got  the  story,  meaning  to  show  how 
cunning  gi-eed  may  overreac^h  itself,  had  chosen  the 
animal  wiiiuh  is  the  type  of  cunning,  without  thinking  of 
tlic  points  on  which  Bentley  dwells,  the  structure  of  its 
tooth  <ind  it*  di^estiv«  organs. 
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Bentley  has  made  altogether  between  700  and  800 
changes  in  the  text  of  Horace :  in  his  preface,  he  recalls 
19  of  these,  but  adds  a  new  one  {rectin  ocuiis  for  ticcU  in 
Odes  I.  iii.  18  :  which  convinced  Poreon).  His  paramount 
guide,  he  declares,  has  been  his  own  faculty  of  divination. 
To  this,  he  says,  he  has  owe-d  more  corrections,  and  correc- 
tioiiR  of  greater  certainty,  tlian  to  tho  manuscripts, — in 
using  which,  however,  where  he  does  use  them,  he  nearly 
always  shows  the  greatest  tact.  Now,  criticism  of  a  text 
has  only  one  proper  object — to  exiiibit  what  the  author 
wrote.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  thow  what  he  might 
have  written.  Bentley's  passion  for  the  exercise  of  his 
divining  faculty  hindered  him  from  keeping  this  simple 
fact  clearly  before  liis  mind.  In  the  'Art  of  Poetry'  (60) 
Horace  has  :  Ul  gilvnt  j'olii*  pronos  nmtanlur  in  annot: 
'As  woods  suffer  change  of  leaves  with  each  declining 
year.'  Nothing  could  l>e  less  open  to  suspicion, — -J'oliis 
being  an  ordinary  ablative  of  the  part  affected  (like 
capli  auribiis  et  oeiili-9  for  'deaf  and  blind').  Yet  Bentley 
must  needs  change  this  good  line  int«i  one  which  is 
bad  both  in  style  and  in  metre  : — Ut  sUvis  folia  privoa 
mutantur  in  annos,  '  as  woods  have  their  leaves  changed 
with  each  year'  ;  and  this  he  priuta  in  his  text.  Speak- 
ing of  Bentley's  readings  in  the  mass,  one  may  say  that 
Horace  would  probably  have  liked  two  or  three  of  them, — • 
would  have  allowed  a  very  few  mon'  o«  not  much  better 
or  worse  than  his  own, — and  woultl  have  rejected  the 
immense  majority  with  a  smile  or  a  shudder. 

On  tlte  other  hand,  there  ia  a  larger  sense  in  which 
Bentley's  Horace  is  a  model  of  conservative  prudence. 
Recent  German  criticism  has  inclined  to  the  view  that 
Horace's  works  are  interpolated  not  only  with  spurious 
passages  but  with  whole  spurious  poems.     Thus  Mr  O. 
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F.  Gruppe  actually  rejects  the  whole  of  the  l^eautiful  ode, 
Ti/i-rlwiia  regum  jrrogenie^  (ill.  xxix.).  Another  critic, 
Mr  H<)finaiu»-Peerlkaiiip,  regrets  that  Beiitley's  haste  i 
blinded  hiin  to  many  interpolations.  Haupt,  Meineke, 
Ritschl  have  favoured  the  same  tendency.  The  prevail- 
ing view  of  English  scholarship  is  that  the  solitary 
interpolation  in  our  Horace  consisls  of  the  eight  lines 
(Lueili,  qtiam  sis  mendoaua  <&c.)  prefixed  to  Satire  I.  10, 
and  probalily  as  old,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  poem  itself. 
Bentley's  suspicions  are  confined  to  a  few  single  lines 
here  and  there.  But  there  is  only  one  line  in  atl  Horace 
which  he  positively  condemns.  It  is  mainly  a  point 
of  literary  criticism,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  his 
method.  I  give  it  in  Latin  and  English  (Odes  rv. 
viii.  15) : — 

Non  celeres  fngae 

Reiectaeque  retroDfuiu  Hannibalis  minoe, 

Xun  inceiuiia  Carl/iaffinU  impiae 

Eius  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lwcratus  reiliit  .clariua  indicant 

Laude«,  qujim  Csd.ibrae  Pierides... 
Not  the  swift  flight 

And  menace  backward  hurled  of  Hannibtil, 

A'ot  impiotu  Carthage  linJkinff  into  fire 

So  well  gives  forth  his  praises,  who  returned 

With  title  won  from  conquered  Africa, 

As  ye,  Calabria's  Muses... 

Now,  says  Bentley,  the  Scipio  (Africanus  maior) 
who  defeated  Haoitibal  in  the  iSecond  Punic  War  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Scipio  (Africanus  minor) 
who  burned  Carthage  more  than  half  a  century  later. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  glorifies 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage  T  And  so  Bentley  would  leave 
out  the  burning  of  Carthage,  and  make  the  whole  passage 
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f  refer  to  the  conqueror  of  Hoiinibal.     Tlie  answer  seems 

plain.  Horace  means  :  '  The  glory  of  the  Seipioa  never 
reached  a  higher  pinnacle  than  that  on  which  it  was  placed 
by  the  Calabrian  poet  Enniua,  when  he  described  the  de- 
feat of  Hoiuiibal  Viy  the  elder  Africantis ;  though  that 
achievement  was  crowned  by  the  younger  Africanus, 
when  he  finally  destroyed  Carthage.'  The  'praises'  of 
the  younger  Africanus  are  not  exclusively  his  personal 
exploits,  but  the  glories,  l>oth  ancestral  and  personal, 
of  his  name.  Then  Bentley  objects  to  the  caesura  in 
Non  iitcendia  Carthaginis  inipiae.  But  what  of  the 
undoubtedly  genuine  verse,  Dum  flagrantia  deUorquet 
ad  (Mculu,  (Odes  n.  xiL  25)1  'The  preposition  ti;,'  he 
replies, '  is,  as  it  were,  separatetl  from  the  verb  torquet, — 
not  being  a  native  part  of  that  word.'  This  might 
seem  a  bold  plea ;  but  it  shows  his  knowledge.  In  old 
Latin  inscriptions  the  preposition  and  the  rest  of  the 
word  are  often  disjoined, — for  instance,  in  victo  could 
stand  for  invicto  :  and  Bentley's  principle  would  apply 
to  Horace's  Arcanique  Jide»  prodiga  perbieidior  vitro 
(Odes  I.  xviiL  16).  If,  however,  Carthaginig  has  not 
the  privilege  of  a  compound,  it  may  have  that  of  a 
proper  name.  The  presence  of  a  proper  name  has  been 
urged  in  excuse  of  Menternqtio  lymphat\ain  Mareotico 
(Od.  I.  xxxvii.  14),  Sptclandtu  in  cert  amine  Martio 
(Od,  IV.  ativ.  17).  Bentley  does  not  notice  this  ground 
of  defence.  Finally,  he  rejects  '  Non  incendia  Cartha- 
ginis impiae '  as  a  verse  of  '  manifestly  monkish  spirit 
and  colour.' 

llentley  was  the  first  modern  editor  who  followed  the 
\ye&t  ancient  authorities  in  calling  the  Odes  Carmina  and 
not  Odae,  the  Satires  Sermoints  and  not  Satirae.  In  his 
preface  he  endeavours  to  settle  the  chronological  order  of 
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Horace's  writings.  Previous  Horatian  critics — as  Faber, 
Dacier,  Masson — had  aimed  at  dating  separate  poema. 
Bentley  maintains — rightly,  no  doubt — that  the  poems 
wore  originally  jmbligh«d,  as  we  havo  them,  in  whole 
books.  Ho  further  assumes — with  much  less  probability — 
that  Horace  composed  in  only  one  style  at  a  time,  first 
writing  satirc« ;  tlit-n  iambics  (the  '  Epodea ') ;  then  the 
Odes, — of  which  Iwok  iv.  and  the  Carmen  Baeculare 
came  Ijetween  the  two  books  of  Epistles.  Bentley's 
method  is  too  rigid.  He  argues  from  the  internal 
evidence  too  jnuch  as  if  a  poet's  works  were  the  successive 
numbers  of  a  newspaper.  Yet  here,  too, — though  some 
of  his  particular  vii.-ws  are  arbitrary  or  wrong, — he  laid 
down  tlie  main  lines  of  a  time  scheme. 

Bentley's  Horace  immediately  brought  out  half-a- 
dozen  squibs, — none  of  them  good, — and  one  or  two  more 
serious  attacks.  Joliii  Ker,  a  schoolmaster,  assailed 
Bentley's  Latlnity  in  four  L<>tters  (1713);  and  some 
years  later  the  sanie  ground  was  taken  by  Richard 
Johnson — who  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Bentley's  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  now  master  of  Nottingham  School — 
in  his  Aritlarchua  Anti-BentUianiM  (1717).  The  fiict  is 
that  Bentley  wrote  Latin  as  he  wrote  English, — with 
racy  vigour,  and  with  a  wealth  of  trenchant  phrases; 
but  he  was  not  minuU^ly  Ciceronian.  The  two  critics 
were  able  to  pick  some  holes.  One  of  Bentley's 
slips  was  amusing ;  he  promises  the  readers  of  hia 
Horace  that  they  will  find  purity  of  iclium  in  his 
Latin  notes, — and  calls  it  senitotiii  puritalem — which 
happens  not  to  be  pure  Latin.  In  1721  a  rival  Horace 
wus  published  by  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  Scottish 
scholar  of  great  learning  and  industry.  His  emendations 
are  sometimes  execrable,  but  often  most  ingenious.     His 
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work  is  marred,  however,  by  a  mean  spite  against  Bentley, 
whom  ho  constantly  tries  to  represent  as  a  plagiarist  or 
a  bluiitlerer, — and  who  ignored  him. 

The  first  edition  of  Bentley'a  Horaco  (1711)  went  off 
rapidly,  and  a  second  wa.s  required  iu  1712.  This  was 
published  by  tho  eminent  firm  of  Wetsteui  at  Amster- 
dam. Paper  and  printing  were  cheaper  there — an  im- 
portant point  when  the  book  was  to  reach  all  scholars. 
Thomas  Bentley,  the  nephew,  brought  out  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  work  in  1713,  dedicating  it — with  logical 
propriety — to  Harley's  son.  The  lino  Lu  the  Dunciad 
(ii.  205), — '  Bentley  bis  mouth  with  classic  flatt'ry  opes,' 
— is  fixed  by  Warburton  on  Thomas  Bentley,  '  a  small 
critic,  who  aped  his  uncle  iu  a  little  Horace.'  Among 
other  compliments,  Bentley  received  one  or  two  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  anticipated.  Le  Clerc,  whom  he  had 
just  been  lashing  so  unmercifully,  wrote  a  review  in  the 
Bibliotheqwi  Choisie  which  was  at  once  generous  Emd 
judicious.  Bentley  also  received  a  graceful  noto  from 
Atterbury,  now  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  '  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  you.  Sir,'  says  tho  Dean,  '  for  the  great  pleasure 
and  instruction  I  have  received  from  that  excellent  per- 
fonnance ;  though  at  y*  same  time  I  camiot  but  own  to 
you  tho  uneasyncss  I  felt  when  I  found  how  many  things 
in  Horace  there  were,  which,  after  thirty  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  J  did  not  understand.'  There  is  much 
of  Horaco  in  that 
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One  of  Beritlcy's  few  intimate  friends  in  the  second 
half  of  his  life  was  Dr  Richard  Mead,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  in  other  ways  also  a  remarkable  man. 
After  graduating  at  the  University  of  Padua, — which, 
as  Cambridge  men  will  remember,  had  been  the  second 
alma  mater  of  Dr  John  Caius, — Dr  Mead  began  practice 
at  Stepney  in  1696.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  stood  from  about 
1720  to  Ills  death  in  1754.  Dibdin  describes  him  with 
quaint  enthusiasm.  '  His  house  was  tlie  general  re- 
ceptacle of  men  of  genius  and  talent,  and  of  everything 
beautiful,  precious  or  rare.  His  curiositie.s,  whether 
l)0oks,  or  coins,  or  pictures,  were  laid  ojk'h  to  the  public; 
and  tlie  enterprising  student  and  experienced  antiquary 
aliko  fouml  amusement  and  a  courteous  reception.  He 
was  known  to  all  foreigners  of  intellectual  distinction,  and 
corresponded  lioth  with  the  artisan  and  the  potentate.' 

In  1731 — Bentley  being  in  London  at  the  time — 
Mead  gave  him  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  just 
published  by  the  accomplished  antiquary,  Edmund 
OiiahuU,  who  had  Iteeu  chaplain  to  the  English  Factory 
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at  Sinjma.  A  inarV>le  slab,  about  8  feet  7  inches  high 
aiid  18  inches  broad,  had  been  found  in  the  Troad.  Il 
is  now  in  tlie  British  Museum.  ThLs  slab  had  supported 
the  bust  of  a  person  wlio  liaci  presente<l  some  pieces  of 
plate  to  the  citizens  of  Sigeuni;  on  the  upper  part,  an 
inscription  iji  Ionic  Greek  records  the  gifts;  lower  down, 
nearly  the  same  words  are  repeated  in  Attic  Ureek,  with 
the  addition, — '  Aesopus  and  his  brothers  made  me.' 
Bentley  dashed  off  a  letter  to  Mead ;  there  had  been  no 
bust  at  all,  he  said ;  the  two  insci^ptions  on  the  slab  were 
merely  copied  from  two  of  the  pieces  of  plate ;  the  artists 
named  were  the  silversmiths.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
true  solution  is  clearly  that  which  has  since  been  given 
by  Kirchhoff.  The  Ionic  uiscription  was  first  carved  by 
order  of  the  donor,  a  native  of  the  Ionic  Proconnesus : 
the  lower  inscription  was  added  at  Sigeum,  where 
settlers  had  introduced  the  Attic  dialect,  on  its  being 
found  that  the  upper  inscription  could  not  easily  be  read 
from  beneath  :  Aesopus  and  his  brothers  were  the  stone- 
cutten.  Yet  Bentley's  letter  incidentally  throws  a  flash 
of  light  on  a  point  not  belonging  to  its  main  subject. 
A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  had  l)een  dedicate<l  in  Delos 
by  the  islanders  of  Naxos.  On  the  base  are  these 
words: — OFYTOAieOEiitANAPiAiKArroi*E.vAi.  Bentley  rejid 
this  (T)ofvTov  [-TavT-ov]  Xt'^ov  ei/i.',  aySpicii  kqI  to  crt^tXas, 
an  iambic  trimeter  (with  hiatus) :  '  I  am  of  the  same 
stone,  statue  and  pedestal.' 

After  this  instance  of  rashness,  it  is  right  to  record 
a  striking  success.  In  1728  Chishull  publishe<l  an  in- 
scription from  copies  made  by  the  travellers  Spnn  and 
Wheeler.  Bentley,  in  a  private  letter,  suggested  some 
coiTcctions  ;  but  Chishull,  who  saw  the  criticisms  with- 
out knowing  the  author,  demurred   to  some  of    them, 
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thinking  that  tlie   copies  conld  not   hftve   l>een   so   in- 
exiict.      Some  years  later  the  stone  itself  was  brought 
to  England.     It  then  appeared  that  the  copies  had  been  J 
wrong,  and  that  Bentley's  conjectural  reading  agreetl  in 
every  particular  with  the  marble  itself.     That  marble 
is  in  the  British  Museum :  it  was  found  at  the  ancient 
Ohalcedon  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Constantinople,  and 
had  supported  a  statue  of  Zeus  Ourws,   i.e.  'Zeus  the 
giver  of  fair  winds.'     He  had  a  famous  temple  in  that 
neighbourhood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,   where 
voyagers  through  the  straits  were  wont  to  make  their 
vows.     The  inscription  (3797  in  the  Corpus)  consists  of| 
four  elegiac  couplets,  of  which  the  style  would  justify " 
us  ui  supposing  that  they  were  at  least  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Alexander :  I  translate  them  : — 

Zkcs,  the  sure  guide  who  sends  the  favouring  gale, 
Claims  a  last  vow  before  ye  spread  the  sail  : 
If  to  the  Azure  Rocks  your  course  ye  urge. 
Where  in  the  strait  Poseidon  lifts  the  surge. 
Or  thnmgh  the  broad  .iGgean  seek  your  home. 
Here  lay  your  gift — and  speed  across  the  foam. 
Behold  the  god,  whose  wafting  breath  divine 
All  mortals  welcome  ;   Philon  raised  the  sign. 

It  was  shortly  l>efore  his  death  in  1743  that  this 
proof  of  his  acuteness  was  given  to  tlio  world  (by  John 
Taylor),  along  with  sjiother.  A  Persian  manuscript  bore 
the  date  '  Totui-ne  (Ionian)  150-1':  Bentley  showed  that 
this  was  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty 
of  Seleucidae— 'Ionian'  being  the  general  oriental  name 
for  'Hellene' — suid  meant  the  year  1 193  of  our  era. 

In  1724  an  edition  of  Terence  was  published  by  Dr 
Francis  Hare.  Beutley  had  long  meditated  such  a  work. 
He  was  never  a  jealous  man.     But  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
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the  feeling  expressed  by  the  verse,  'Shame  to  Ite  mute 
and  1ft  barbarians  speak.'  He  put  forth  all  his  powers. 
At  the  beginning  of  1726 — that  is,  some  eighteen 
months  after  the  appearance  of  Hare's  Terence — 
Bentley's  came  out.  Ajid  it  was  not  Terence  only. 
Hare  had  promised  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus,  and  Bentley 
forestalled  him  by  giving  these  in  the  same  %'olume; 
also  the  'Sentences'  (273  lines)  of  the  so-called  Publius 
Syrus. 

The  Terence  is  one  of  Bentley's  titles  to  fame.  Any 
attempt  to  criticise  such  an  author's  te.xt  demands  a 
knowledge  of  his  metrea  Bentley  was  the  first  modem 
who  threw  any  clear  light  on  the  metrical  system  of 
the  Latin  dramatists.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is 
essential  to  remember  the  point  at  which  ho  took  up 
the  work.  Little  or  notliing  of  scientific  value  had 
been  done  l>efore  him.  Tho  prevalent  view  had  been 
based  on  that  of  Priscian,  who  recognised  in  Terence 
only  two  metres,  the  iambic  a:id  the  trochaic, — the  metre 
of  which  the  basis  is  s^  — ,  and  that  of  which  it  is  —  w. 
Every  verse  was  to  Iw  forced  into  one  or  other  of  these 
moulds,  by  assuming  all  maimer  of  'licences'  on  the  part 
of  the  poet.  Nay,  Priscian  says  that  in  his  time  some 
persons  denied  that  tliere  were  any  metres  in  Terence 
at  all !  (^oadam  vel  abtiegare  egge  in  TeretUii  comoediin 
metro).  In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Terence  which 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Bentley's,  the 
Dutch  editor,  Westerhof,  alludes  ironically  to  a  hint  in 
Bentley's  Horace  (Hat.  U.  v.  79)  that  it  was  possible  to 
restore  the  Terentian  metres ;  a  sneer  which  it  was 
Westerhof's  fat«  to  expiate  by  compiling  the  index  for 
Bentley's  second  edition  when  it  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1727.     The  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tary  who  ha<l  treated  the  subject — Glareanus,  Erasmus, 
Faemus — ^had  followed  the  'licence'  theory.  Bentley's 
object  wa«  to  reclaim  as  much  as  possible  from  this 
luppoted  realm  of  'licence,'  aiid  enlarge  the  domain  of 
law.  He  points  out,  first,  the  variety  of  Terence's 
metrec,  and  illustrates  each  by  an  English  verse.  He 
then  defines  certain  metrical  dififerejices  between  Roman 
Comedy,  as  in  Terence,  and  Roman  epic  poetry,  as  in 
Virgil.  The  characteristic  of  Bentley's  views  on  Terentian 
metre  consisted  in  taking  account  of  accent  ('prosody'  in 
the  proper  sense),  and  not  solely  of  quantity.  To  judge 
from  some  of  fientley's  emendations  in  poetry,  his  ear 
for  sound  was  not  very  fine ;  but  his  ear  for  rhythm  was 
exact.  Guided  by  tliis,  he  could  see  that  the  influence 
of  accent  in  Roman  Comedy  sometimes  overruled  the 
epic  and  lyric  canons  of  quantitative  metre.  In  one 
case,  liowover,  his  attention  to  accent  led  him  into  an 
erroneous  refinement.  In  Latin,  he  says,  no  word  of 
two  or  more  syllables  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable: 
thus  it  is  vlrum,  not  virum.  Comic  poets,  he  urges, 
writing  for  popular  audiences,  had  to  guanl  iis  much  as 
[MiHHilili;  agaiiiKt  laying  a  metrical  stress  on  these  final 
Kylliililf'8  which  cnuUl  not  support  an  accent.  In  the 
iiimbic  trimeter  th<'y  could  not  observe  this  rule  every- 
wlicre.  But  Terence,  said  Bentley,  always  observes  it  in 
the  third  foot.    A.s  an  example,  I  may  take  this  verse: — 

Ulii-ij  All  I  nil'  veil  lit  linlicam  I|  gnaUim  |  suam  ; 
wlu>ru  the  rule,  though  broken  in  the  5th  foot,  is  kept 
in  tliii    3rd.     But  Bentley  seems  not  to   have   noticed 
tbiit  this  is  It  result  of  metre,  not  of  accent :  it  is  due  to 
thu  uiu^Huro. 

l^ntloy   corrected   the  text  of  Terence  in  about  a 
thousand  places  ('miile,  opinor,  locis,'  he  says), — chiefly 
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on  metrical  grounds.  Yet  in  every  scene  of  every  play, 
according  to  liitschl,  he  left  serious  blemislics.  That 
only  shows  what  was  the  state  of  the  field  in  which 
Bentley  broke  new  ground.  His  work  must  not  he 
judged  as  if  hu  propounded  a  complete  metrical  doctrine. 
Bather  he  threw  out  a  series  of  original  remarks,  right 
in  some  points,  wrong  in  others,  pn^gnant  in  all.  G. 
Hermann  and  Ritschl  necessarily  sjieak  of  Bentley's 
labours  on  Terence  with  mingled  praise  and  censure ; 
both,  however,  do  full  justice  to  the  true  instinct  with 
■which  he  led  the  attack  on  the  problem.  Modem  studies 
in  Latin  metre  and  pronunciation  )iave  advanced  the 
questions  treated  by  Bentley  to  a  new  stage ;  but  his 
merit  remains.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  metrical  know- 
ledge in  its  application  to  the  Latin  drama. 

A  won!  of  mention  is  due  to  the  very  curious  Latin 
speech  which  Bentley  has  prLnted  in  his  Terence  after 
the  sketch  of  the  metres.  It  was  delivered  by  him  on 
July  6,  1725,  when,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  he 
had  occasion  to  present  seven  incepting  doctors  in  that 
faculty.  He  interprets  the  old  symbols  of  the  doctoral 
degree, — the  cap, — the  book, — the  gold  ring, — the  chair 
('  believe  those  who  have  tried  it — no  bench  is  so  hard ') ; — 
and  congratulates  the  University  on  the  l)eneticence  of 
George  I.  It  has  been  wondered  why  Bentley  inserted 
this  speech  in  his  Terence.  Surely  the  reason  is  e^•ident. 
He  had  recently  been  restored  to  those  degrees  which 
had  Ijeen  taken  from  him  by  the  Cambridge  Senate  m 
1718.  He  seizes  this  opportmiity  of  intimating  to  the 
world  that  he  is  once  more  in  full  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

It  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  (1739)  that 
Bentley  fulfilled  a  project  of  his  youth  by  publishing  an 
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edition  of  Manilius.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  (1691) 
bo  had  been  actively  collecting  materials,  and  had  even 
made  some  progress  with  the  text.  In  1727  we  find  that 
this  work,  so  long  laid  aside,  stood  first  on  the  list  of 
promises  to  be  redeemed  :  and  in  1736  it  was  ready  for 
press.  A  proposal  for  publishing  it  was  made  to  Beutiey 
by  a  L(nidon  '  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,' 
which  aimed  at  protecting  authors  from  booksellers. 
Bcntley  dccliiii'd.  The  Manilius  was  printed  in  1739  by 
Henry  Woo<Ifall.  It  is  a  beautiful  quarto  ;  the  frontis- 
piece is  Vertue's  engra\'ing  of  ThonUiill's  portrait  of 
Bentley,  aetul.  4»  (1710);  a  good  engraving,  though  a 
conventional  lK>iiignity  tames  and  spoils  that  peculiar 
i^xpression  which  is  so  striking  in  the  picture  at  Trinity 
College. 

Manilius  is  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  five  books, 
called  Atlronomica:  but  popular  astronomy  is  subordinate, 
in  his  treatment,  to  astrology.  Strangely  enough,  the 
poet's  age  was  so  open  a  question  with  the  scholars  of 
the  fievcute<;nth  century  that  Gevarts  actually  identified 
him  with  Theodorus  Mailiua,  consul  in  399  a.d.,  whom 
Glaudian  panegyrises.  The  preface  to  Beutley's  edition, 
written  by  his  nephew  Richard,  riglitiy  assigns  Manilina 
to  the  age  of  Augustus,  though  without  giving  the  inter- 
nal proofs.  These  are  plain.  Book  i.  was  finished  after 
the  defeat  of  Varus  (a.d.  9),  and  Book  iv.  before  the 
dejith  of  Augustus  (a.d.  14).  F.  Jacob,  in  his  edition  of 
the  poet  (rec.  Berlin  1846),  understands  a  verso  in  Book 
V.  (512)  as  referrmg  to  the  restoration  by  Tiln-rius  of 
Ponipey's  llieatre,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down  in  22 
A.  D.  But,  according  to  the  marble  of  Ancyra,  Augustus 
also  had  repaired  that  theatre  at  a  great  cost,  and  took 
credit  for  allowing  the  name  of  Pompey  to  remain  iu  the 
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dedicatory  inscription,  instead  of  replacing  it  by  his  own. 
Clearly  it  ia  to  this  that  the  words  of  Manilius  allude, — 
/line  Pompeia  vument  veteris  monimeiita  triumphi, — 
implying  a  oonipliinent  not  only  to  the  munificence,  but 
to  the  mafjnaniuiity,  of  Augustus.  There  is  no  reason, 
then,  for  doubting  that  the  whole  poem  was  composed, 
or  took  its  present  shape,  between  A.D.  9  and  A.D.  14. 
The  poet  gives  no  clufi  to  his  own  origin,  but  his  styhi 
has  a  strongly  Grrsek  tinge. 

Scaliger  pronounced  hirn  'oijual  in  sweetness  to  Ovid, 
and  superior  in  majesty  ; '  a  verdict  which  Bentley  cites 
with  approval.  To  most  readers  it  will  be  scarcely  in- 
telligible. Where  Manilius  deals  with  the  technical 
parts  of  a.stronomy,  he  displays,  indeed,  exceUeut  in- 
genuity; but,  in  the  frequent  passages  where  he  imitates 
Lucretius,  the  contrast  between  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician 
is  made  only  more  glaring  by  an  archaic  diction.  The 
episode  of  Andronie<la  and  Perseus,  in  his  fifth  book,  and 
a  passage  on  human  reason  in  the  second,  were  once 
greatly  admired.  To  sliow  him  at  his  best,  however, 
I  should  rather  take  one  of  those  places  where  lie  ex- 
presses more  simply  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe  com- 
mon to  every  age.  '  Wherefore  see  we  the  stars  arise  in 
tlieir  seasoM,  and  move,  as  at  a  word  spoken,  on  the 
ptU/is  appointed  for  thfin  1  Of  whom  tJiere  ia  norte 
tlidl  haxlenn,  neither  is  there  any  that  tarries  beJiind. 
Why  are  Ute  summer  nights  beautiful  with  the^e  that 
change  not,  and  the  nights  of  winter  from  of  old .'  These 
things  are  not  tJic  work  of  chance,  but  the  order  of  a  God 
most  high.' 

Bentley's  treatment  of  the  text  sometimes  exliibita 
all  his  brilliancy :  thus  in  Book  v.  737  the  received 
text  had — 


ut 


'Bodboia  the  gfc^t  ir— wt  iIhil  ■»« 
wn^^  hf  Katnc,  who  htA 
htamam,'  Metpomdtre  araae  tnm 
Aad  tirhem  m  iMde  eertabi  I7  the  next 
cWMCst*  thecomfmtimm  <d  the  aturr  hiwawhy  ta  th» 
ranka  of  ciric  lifei  B<it  thk,  Bentkr's  hMt 
J  ■how*  •  teadeDcj  bom  vhach  hk  eeriiar 
ooBpemtivdy  fiu!.  If ot  fwitfiit  vith 
lisg,  he  rejects  rerj  muiT  rme*  ■•  yuioiu.  like 
toUl  ooaber  is  no  lca>  than  170  o«t  of  4330  Uae*  vhidi 
the  poem  cootaba.  In  the  Tmt  nMJant^  of  cmm,  tte 
grmini  of  rrjeetiara  ia  wbc^T  and  obviooaly  undeqaale. 
Aa  an  example  of  his  raahneaa  here,  we  may  take 
oiM!  paaaage,' — which.  I  rentore  to  think,  he  haa  not  nader- 
■tood.  At  the  beginning  of  Book  ir.  Manilins  is  reciting 
thei^orieaof  Bome. 

Quid  nfanm  Cannas  adootaqne  moeniboa  annat 
VarrmMiDqae  foga  magnum  (qood  rirere  poasit 
Poatqoe  tooa,  Thnaimene,  lacus)  Fabiumque  moraado) 
Aoetpiau  iuffmm  viaUu  Carthaffinis  aretif 

'Whjr  ■bottkl  I  teU  of  ('aanae,  and  of  {C-irthaginian}  anns 
catried  to  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Why  tell  of  Vumi,  great  in  his 
fligrht, . . .  umI  Kabiua,  in  his  delay  }  Or  bow  the  oooquered 
toweni  of  Carthage  received  our  roke  7' 

Varro's  '  flight '  is  his  escape  from  the  field  of  Cannae, 
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after  which  he  saved  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army. 
The  words,  quod  vivere  possit  Fostque  tuos,  T/tratimene, 
laeua,  arc  uuti-anslateable.  Bentley  seems  to  liave  under- 
stood : — '  in  that  he  can  live,  and  that,  too,  after  the 
battle  at  Lake  Thrasiineno : '  but,  to  say  no  more,  que 
forbids  this.  Aiid  then  lie  rejects  the  whole  Hue, 
Aceepisae — arces.  Why?  Because  'yokes'  are  put  on 
peoples,  not  on  '  towers ' !  Now  the  oldest  manuscript 
(Gemblacensis)  has  not  vivere,  but  vinceke  :  the  MSS. 
have  not  quod  (a  conjecture),  but  quau.  They  have 
also  MORANTKU  (not  nwrando),  victae  (not  vicUu).  I 
should  read  ; — 

Quid  referam  Caunaa  odmotaque  moenibus  arma  2 

Vamonemquo  fiiga  magnmu,  Fabiumque  morantem? 

Poatque  tucM,  Thraaimeae,  lociis  guoM  viacebe  roaSET, 

Aceepisae  iugum  victae  Carthaginis  arces? 
'  and  that, — though  aftor  the  fight  by  thy  waters,  Thrasimeno, 
she  could  hope  to  couqucr, — the  towers  of  conquered  Carthugo 
received  oui'  yoke.' 

The  words  '  quom  vincero  posset '  allude  to  tlie  im- 
minent pt'ril  of  Koine  after  Hriiinibal's  great  victory  at 
Lake  Thrasimeno,  when  thu  fall  of  the  city  seemed  in- 
evitable if  the  conqueror  shouhl  march  upon  it.  (Cp. 
Liv.  xxii.  7  f.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  another  labour  which  Bentley 
was  not  destined  to  complete,  but  which,  even  in  its 
comparatively  slight  relics,  offers  points  of  great  interest 
— his  Homer. 

The  first  trace  of  Homeric  criticism  by  Ii«;ntley 
occurs  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ids  friend  Davies,  of 
Queens'  Collcg*^  just  after  Joshua  Barnes  had  published 
his  edition  of  the  Iliatl  and  Odyssey  (1711).  Barnes, 
who  was  unreasonably  offended  with  Bentley,  refers  in 
J.  n.  I. 


'If  JK    •"— »"    ST.     A7^    ^-«"^T-"«.f-     ■  1   j]E7>>    lOE    fi^pi^l    inc 

inni  Jis  :iuies.  uuf  7^^  I  iid 

iniirrtr^  sumist  :ii  1  intr   ir  'sc  Zliui.  jsmu  fur  "  "-  3l 

lO'i'itl  Jl    ill  ^iimrf  -^licuils.  .iutl    vTi-n   "«»*'    la^dtA  'Sir 

■smrminKmnr  3ir  i^ih.ii_  ummarr  .  -H  -~U  BatiOcLey 
paiiiiaiK't  Jis  ■  Hemacio      la   "iae-     Z.  Vsc-saise   -ir   ?n>!*?- 

T-iiTiir-T^.r        ,r     A^liltjll?     ''.lilJTK.         'J  lililla     !]a>i     •D»Bta 

'It  'ae    ~:.-ui    im     "iu;  -rSLQ.inp    ir  ^   icrs  tiui   itTi^ni-ea. 
MiiiiTitt  'iiac   'SiiuurT     usti.j'.f^i    ills   Ti-t-ni    a>r  ■?a*T'iiL.. 

X.    *ftr-4  B^nrie^.   ■  >iijr  Hijiner.   :ii  -injste  :iirainsDkiiL-n» 

iiTTiaff  :lr,r  ^j""-'  -atmisici  uiii  j)«j<i  .aitwr.  kC  xacrrru:^ 
uiii  ittier  iav^   ,t  "nrrmntrnr .   'ie  .Tii*  ar  :iiautr  ror  "da? 

rfiiaff  -rfa^  3ijt  ,-jiie«tt«i  "s^^tiifr  ui  Tatr  i-rm  -t  au  -r-nic 
prjijin  -sll  p^sssracas  *  "m*-  iii-ivr.  ind  f«iition  '.st. 
utoHC  Z"*)  ~fa»is  liter.  T!itrr»r  _*  ninuT  iuiuijiirr  ji  ~n»* 
-jknuif;.     -i    tftpuii    i    ^ixiu^    xnd   TiEiiistjaies.       _t    -^vcsoBt 

"^ar!.  B^ntitr^-  v-Tfttfe  "iis.  ttuf  jnj£Eii  jt  "aur  Sumcirn: 
!»diLs  !iad  .vjt:  ■"'tt  .♦r«:tjnte  &  iuiijt*;?  jt  3i'.<Urm  jontnj- 
-*:r?v  It  -»-'"iid  ■^  maiT  ro  -jres*  iis  .a^ual  'icteraat.-e 
1M.  .i  -Z  vi-r^  L  .-ar^rtulv  itdnci  iOtfeiiKrat.  Y-c  it  :» 
•fxrt^r-vn'r- -r  -j,  ^,,tm  'Jlt  ^weraL  jucuoes  'Jl  tij»?  "■«?iit?t 
rhicn  -A£uc<^t  k  .mud  5»j  "/id  icd  -io  Jtiace.  ?-!*■ 
•MXiX-'i!*^.  'n»rn.  "hiir  i  ^'»rz  laiar'i  H"mrr  -i*"wi  tiwiuc 
.'•'/'•   i   ;.      TTiii   D«>»?t    ■   vrf)!*-        i.'V    wrucii.     .<crrtttUR>,    .;^:. 
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meant  no  more  than  '  composed ')  both  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  But  neithfr  of  them  was  given  to  the 
world  ijy  Homer  as  a  single  epic.  Each  consisted 
nf  many  short  lays,  which  Homer  j-ecited  seporately. 
Thesi-  lays  circulated  merely  as  detached  pieces,  until 
tliey  were  eoUected  about  550  B.  c  into  the  two  epics 
which  we  possess. 

Seventy-two  years  later  F,  A.  Wolf  published  his 
Prolegome.iui.  The  early  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  Wolf 
argues,  was  transmitted  by  oral  recitation,  not  by 
writing.  But  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  not  have 
been  composed  without  writing.  We  must  conclude, 
then,  that  tlie  Homeric  poems  were  originally,  in 
Bentley's  phrase,  '  a  secjuel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies.' 
These  '  loose  songs '  were  first  written  down  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  care  of  Peisistratus.  Thus  Bentley's 
sentence  contains  the  genu  of  the  view  which  Wolf 
developed.  Yet  it  would  lie  an  error  to  conceive  Beutlcy 
here  as  an  original  sceptic,  who  threw  out  the  first 
pregnant  hint  of  a  new  theory.  Bentley's  relation  to 
the  nifKlem  Homeric  que-stion  is  of  a  different  kind. 
The  view  which  he  expresses  was  directly  derived  by  him 
from  notices  in  ancient  writers ;  as  when  Fausnnias  says 
that  the  Homeric  poems,  before  their  collection  l>y 
Peisistratus,  had  been  '  scattered,  and  preserved  only  by 
memory,  some  here,  some  there.'  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Lacriius,  the  Platonic  II ipimrchus,  Heracleides 
Pbnticus,  were  other  witnesses  to  whom  Bentley  could 
appeal. 

He  brought  forward  and  approved  that  old  tradition 
I  at  a  time  when  the  original  unity  of  each  epic  was  the 
I  received  belief.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
1  eighteenth  century  that  the  passion  for  returning  from 
1  l2 
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•  art '  to  '  nature '  prepared  a  welcome  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  Iliad  aud  the  Odyssey  are  parcels  of  primitive 
folk-songs.  But  thcu  we  note  the  off-hand  way  in  which 
Bentley's  statement  assumes  points  which  have  since 
vexed  Homeric  research.  He  assumes  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  made  up  of  parts  which  were  wigiuallt/ 
intended  for  detached  recitations  :  an  inference  to  which 
the  structure  of  the  poems  is  strongly  adversa  He  ac- 
cepts without  reserve  the  ti-adition  regarding  Peisistratus. 
By  tlie  ancient  saying  that  the  Iliad  was  written  for 
men  aud  the  Odyssey  for  women,  Bentley  proVjably  under- 
stood no  more  than  that  the  Iliad  deals  with  war,  aud 
the  Odyssey  with  the  trials  of  a  true  wife.  Thei-e  is, 
indeed,  a  further  sense  iu  which  we  might  say  that  the 
Iliad,  with  its  historical  spirit,  was  masculine,  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  its  fairy-land  wonders  and  its  tentler  pathos, 
more  akin  to  daa  Etoigweiblidte ;  hut  we  cannot  read  that 
meaning  into  Bentley's  words.  He  seems  to  have  foimd 
no  such  dillerence  between  the  characters  of  the  two  epics 
as  constrained  him  to  become  a  '  separator.'  Ho  liad  not 
felt,  what  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  Odyssey 
bears  the  marks  of  a  later  time  than  the  Iliad.  Briefly, 
then,  we  cannot  properly  regard  Bentley  as  a  foreruimer 
of  the  Homeric  controversy  on  its  literary  or  historical 
side,  preeminently  as  his  critical  gifts  would  have  fitted 
him  to  take  up  the  question.  Ho  knew  the  ancient 
sources  on  which  Wolf  afterwards  worked,  but  he  had 
not  given  his  mind  to  sifting  them.  Bentley's  connec- 
tion with  Homeric  criticism  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
text,  aud  chiefly  in  regard  to  metre. 

In  1726  Bentley  was  meditating  on  edition  of 
Homer,  but  intended  first  to  finisli  his  laljours  on  the 
New  Testament     Li  17^2  he  deiinitely  committed  him- 
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self  to  the  Homeric  task.  At  that  time  the  House  of 
Lords  had  before  it  the  question  whether  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  could  try  Bentley.  As  the  Horace  had  been 
dedicated  to  Harley,  so  the  Homer  was  to  be  detlicated 
to  Lord  Carteret,  a  peer  who  was  favoui-ablo  to  tl»e 
Master  of  Trinity's  cause,  and  who  encouraged  the  design 
by  granting  or  procuring  the  loan  of  manuscripts.  In 
1 734  we  find  Bentley  at  work  on  Homer.  But,  though 
he  wade  some  progress,  nothing  was  published.  Trinity 
College  possesses  the  only  relics  of  his  Homeric  work. 

First,  there  is  a  copy  of  H.  Estienne's  folio  Poetae 
GroKci.  Li  this  Bejitley  had  read  through  the  Iliad, 
Odyssey,  and  Homeric  Hymns,  writing  very  brief  notes 
111  the  margin,  which  are  either  his  own  corrections, 
or  readings  from  manuscripts  or  grammarians.  In  the 
Hymns  the  notes  Ijecome  rarer ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
all  were  written  rapidly.  Tliis  is  the  book  which  Trinity 
College  sent  in  1790  to  Gottingen,  for  the  use  of  Heyne, 
who  warmly  acknowlwlges  the  benefit  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  Iliad.  Secondly,  a  small  quarto  manu- 
script book  contains  somewhat  fuller  notes  by  Bentley 
on  the  tirst  six  books  of  the  Iliatl.  These  notes  occupy 
43  pages  of  the  book,  ceasing  abruptly  at  verse  54  of 
Iliad  VII.  Lastly,  there  is  the  manuscript  draft  of 
Bentley 's  notes  on  the  digamma,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Donaldson  in  his  JlTeio 
Cratj/liu. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Bentley's  Homeric  work  is 
the  restoration  of  the  digamma.  Bentley's  discovery  was 
too  much  in  advance  of  his  ago  to  be  generally  received 
otherwise  than  with  ridicule  or  disl)elief.  Even  F.  A.  Wolf, 
who  yielded  to  few  in  his  admiration  of  the  English  critic, 
could  speak  of  the  digamma  as  merely  an  illusion  which, 
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in  old  agp,  nificki-d  the  genius  of  Bj-ntley  {senile  Iiidibrium 
ijufenii  BeiitUiani).  At  tJie  present  day,  when  the 
pliilological  fact  has  so  long  been  seen  in  a  clearer  light, 
it  is  easy  to  underrate  the  on'^jpnality  and  the  insight 
which  the  first  perception  of  it  sliowed. 

In  reading  Homer,  Bentley  had  been  struck  by  such 
things  as  these.  Tlie  words,  Utiid  Atreides  l/if  king,'  ore 
in  Homer,  AtreuUn  U.  annx.  Now  the  e  ui  r«  would 
naturally  be  cut  off  before  the  first  a  in  annx,  making 
t'aitax.  But  the  poet  cannot  have  meant  to  cut  it  off, 
since  that  would  spoil  the  metre.  Wliy,  then,  was 
he  able  to  avoid  cutting  it  off)  Because,  said  Bentley,  in 
Homer's  time  the  word  anax  did  not  liegin  with  a  vowel : 
it  was  vannx.  Many  old  writers  mention  a  letter  which 
had  disappearwl  from  the  ordinary  Greek  alphatiet. 
Its  sound  had  Ijeen  like  the  Latin  v, — that  is,  proViaWy, 
like  our  w.  Its  form  was  like  v  :  which,  to  Greek  eyes, 
suggested  their  letter  gamma,  r,  with  another  gamma  on 
its  shoulders:  and  so  they  called  tliis  p  the  'double 
gamma,'  the  digainma.  Several  words  ore  specitied  by  the 
old  grammarians  as  ha%-iiig  once  begun  with  thi.s  diganima. 
JJeiitley  tried  the  experiment  of  n^placing  it  before  such 
words  where  they  occurred  in  Homer.  Verj'  often, 
he  found,  this  explained  a  gap  (or  'hiatus'),  like  that  in 
Alrfitlai  (<•  atitix.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
when  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed,  this  letter  was 
still  used,  and  tlint  it  should  alwaj/s  he  prefixe<l,  in 
Jlomcr,  to  those  words  which  once  had  it. 

The  first  hijit  of  this  idea  occurs  in  Bentley's  copy 
(now  at  Trinity  Coilcgr")  of  the  'Discourse  of  Free- 
Thinking'  by  ..rVnthony  Collins,  which  Bentley  was  reading 
and  annotating  in  1713.  On  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  he 
has  written : — 
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Homer's  iiyafiiui  Aeolicimi  tn  Ikj  adileU.  o'l-or,  Folvot, 
viuii :  ii  Deuioiistration  nf  tliis,  lieoiiuw?  Folrtis  ha.s  always 
]irec«ling  it  a  vowel  :  »o  niKoirord^u^. 

Be.ntley's  vii^w  was  noticed  1>y  his  friend  Pr  Sumuel 
Clarke,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Iliad,  published 
posthumously  in  1732.  Ill  the  same  year  came  forth 
Bentley's  edition  of  Pnradine  Lemt,  in  which  he  had 
occasion  to  quot«  Hoiuor.  There  the  di|];aniina  makes  its 
modem  dibut  in  all  the  majesty  of  a  capitiil  F,— for  which 
printers  now  use  the  sign  F.  It  was  the  odd  look  of  such 
a  word  as  Frros  that  inspired  Pope  with  the  lines  in  the 
Duiuciad:  Bentley  speaks: — 

Roman  ami  Greek  grammarians  !   know  your  ^ter. 
Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter ; 
While  tow'ritig  o'er  your  aljihalxil,.  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  iligomma,  and  o'ert/iiw  them  all. 

Bentley  had  thrown  a  true  and  brilliant  light  on  the 
text  of  Homer.  But,  as  was  natural  then,  he  pushed  his 
conclusion  too  far.  The  Greek  FoitvoH  is  the  same  aa 
vinujii  and  wine.  Homer,  Bentley  thought,  could  no 
more  have  said  oinos,  instead  of  voinos,  than  Romans 
ciuild  say  hium,  or  Englishmen  iiie.  Accordingly,  he  set 
to  wurk  to  restore  this  letter  all  through  the  Homeric 
poems.  Often  it  mend<'d  th^  metre,  but  not  seldom  it 
marred  it ;  and  then  Bentley  was  for  changing  the  text. 
A  single  instance  wiU  give  souh;  idea  of  his  task.  In  Iliad 
I.  202  we  have  the  words  hiihrln  hie  (vfipw  tSj;).  (that  thou 
mayest)  'we  the  hisohnre.'  This  word  ide  was  originally 
vid« :  its  stem  vid  is  tliat  of  the  Latin  video  and  our  wil. 
Homer,  said  Bentley,  could  hav(<  written  nothing  but  vide. 
And  so,  to  make  the  metre  right,  he  reads  a  different 
word  (opfji).  Now  let  us  see  what  this  involves.  This 
stt^ra  vid  is  the  parent  of  several  words,  very  frequent 
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in  Homer,  for  geeing,  seeming,  knowing,  form,  etc.  On 
Bentlcy's  view,  every  one  of  those  must  always,  in  Homer, 
begin  with  F.  The  number  of  changes  required  can 
easily  be  estimated  by  anyone  who  will  consult  Prender- 
gast's  Concordance  to  the  Iliad,  Dunbar's  to  tlie  Odyssey 
and  Homeric  Hymns.  I  do  not  guarantee  tlie  absolute 
precision  of  the  following  numbers,  but  they  are  at  least 
approximately  correct.  I  find  that  about  832  derivatives 
of  the  stem  vid  occur  in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns, 
By  F  I  denote  those  cases  in  which  the  metre  reqy.wt» 
the  digamma:  by  N,  those  in  which  the  metre  excludeB 
it :  by  Q,  those  cases  which  prove  nothing: — 


-• 

Total. 

F      1      N 

Q 

Hind 

367 

376 

99 

SOS 

S20 

38 

81 
76 
34 

71 
80 
27 

Odyssey  ... 
Hymns  .... 

832 

403 

191 

178 

So,  for  this  one  root  vid,  Bentley  would  have  been 
compelled  to  amend  the  t<?xt  of  Homer  in  about  191 
places.  The  number  of  digammated  roots  in  Homer  is 
between  30  and  40 ;  no  other  is  so  prolific  as  vid;  but  a 
consistent  restoration  of  the  digamma  would  require 
change  in  at  least  several  hundreds  of  places ;  and  often 
under  conditions  which  require  that  the  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  extremely  Iwlri.  Bcntley's  error  consisted  in 
regarding  the  digamma  as  a  constant  element,  like  any 
other  letter  in  the  radical  parts  of  the  words  to  which 
it  had  once  Ijeen  prefixed.  It  was  not  this,  but  rather 
the  ghost  of  a  vanished  letter,  which,  in  Homeric  metre. 
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fitfully  haunts  its  ancient  seats.  Nor  is  it  the  only  such 
ghost.  When  Bentley  found  tlmt,  in  Homer,  the  word 
«¥,  'as,'  can  be  treated  as  if  it  began  with  a  consonant, 
he  wrote  fojs:  but  the  lost  initial  was  not  thf  spirant 
V :  it  was  y  :  for  tis  is  merely  the  ablative  of  o-s,  the 
Sanskrit  yAt. 

Apart  from  the  restoration  of  the  digamina,  tlie  relics 
of  Bentley's  work  on  Homer  present  other  attt-nipts  at 
emendation.  These  are  always  acute  and  ingenious ;  but 
the  instances  are  rare  indeed  in  which  they  would  now 
commend  tliemselves  to  students.  I  give  a  few  specimens 
below,  ui  order  that  scholars  may  judge  of  their  general 
character*.  The  boldness  with  which  Bentley  was  disposed 

*  L    From  BtnUey't  ilS.  notef  in  the  marriin  of  the  Homer. 

Odyssey  i.  23  ("AXV  o  iiiv  AiBlowat  ncTciiia6e  TTjXiS'  (ivrat,  | 
AlOioras,  Tol  Six"*  i'Saiarai,  tax"''''''  fu'^pw")- '  legendum  XlStortt : 
81  vera  lectio  D.  Z.  396.'  {^vyi-nip  ^yaKriTopot  'Ucrtun'ot,  |  'ntrlair, 
St  (vcutr.  K.r.X.)  [Luciau  speaks  of  'Attic  eolecimnB,' — deliberate 
imitations,  by  Ute  writers,  of  the  irregular  grammar  found  in 
Attio  writexa:  Borely  this  is  a  gratuitous  'Homerio  solecism.'] 
29.  (junjaaro  yip  xari  Ovpar  ifuj/imot  AtyltrOoto.)  Bentley  con- 
jectures (card  row  ayoij^rot.  51.  Oed  f  er  Su^uurt  ralti  '  Eofit.  not. 
if  SwfuiTa  yaiet  pro  vnlg.  iw/juurt,  Bed  lego  Crd  8*  «»  iron'ta  ralti. 
Irrald  absolute,  ut  iryatowxi  II.  i.  154,  296.  Sic  Od.  E.  215  earn 
compellens  ilinw  0(0.  cou  ju^xara  crauy  a«d  irir/ot.  Ibidem.'  [£.<, 
Bentley  objects  to  tbc  word  iiiiiara  because  Calj-pso  lived  in  a  cave. 
But  (V  SiiiMTa  raUi  is  unquestionably  right.] 

n.    From  hit  MS.  book  ofnotet  on  Iliad  i — vii.  64. 

Qiad  ni.  46  {  Tot6cSe  iua>.  Amabant,  credo.  Hiatus;  non 
solum  tolerabant.  Dodit  poeta  ^  rotmiTot  itiv.  312  {}ui$om  xol 
liilita  tSktim  v<painr.)  Casaubonus  ad  Tbeooritnm  c.  tx.  corrigit 
lifKunov.  Recte.  Itpairi)*  lu/Bovt,  in  concione  loquebaotur.  Sic  □. 
g.  295,  N^rif,  fLtiKiri  raCra  rv/iiiora  i)>aiy'  hi  Sr/fiif.  857.  {iid  flip 
d<nrIS<»  il\9t  0tt«K^f  oftptficr  lyx<».)  Saepe  redit  hie  vcrsieuluB 
qui  si  vere  ab  Homero  eat,  Licentia  nescio  qua  pronantiabitnr  Am 
/tir,  nt  'Aptt.'Apet.     Non  enim  tribrachys  pro  Daotylo  hie  ponitur 
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to  correct  Ilonier  may  bo  illustrated  by  a  single  i-xample. 
Priam,  tlie  aged  king  of  Troy,  is  standing  beside  Helen 
on  the  walls,  and  looking  forth  on  the  plain  where 
warriors  ani  iiiii\i!ig.  He  sees  Odysseus  passing  along 
the  ranks  of  his  followers,  and  asks  Helen  who  that  is. 
'  His  arms  lie  on  the  earth  that  feedeth  many  :  but  he 
himself,  like  a  leader  of  the  jlori-  (kti'Xos  <u?),  moves  along 
tlie  ranks  of  men ;  yea,  I  likHn  him  to  a  young  ram  witli 
thick  fleece,  that  passeth  through  a  great  flock  of  white 
shfep.'  Bentley,  thinking  that  u«  must  ha  fuk,  had  to 
get  rid  of  (crt'Aos  somehow.  '  Never  yet,*  says  Bentley, 
'have  1  seen  a  ram  ordering  the  ranks  of  men.  And 
what  tautology  !  He  moTcs  along,  like  a  ram  :  and  I 
I'onipare  him  to  a  ram !'  And  so  he  changes  the  ram  into 
a  word  meaning  '  unarmed '  (writing  avrdp  ij/ikoi  i<uv 
instead  of  auros  S<  <cti\os  <u«),  because  the  arms  of  Odys- 
80US  are  said  to  \io  lying  on  the  gix)und. 

Bentley  luid  done  first-rate  work  on  some  authors  who 
would  have  rewarded  him  better  than  Homer, — tetter 
than  Horace  or  Maniliiis.  It  was  his  haV>it  to  enter 
collations  of  iiianusfripts,  or  his  own  conjectures,  in 
the  margins  of  his  classical  books.  Some  of  these 
bixiks  are  at  Cambridge.  Many  more  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tht;  Gentleiiwni's  Magazine  for  1807  relates 
how  Kidd  found  60  volumes,  formerly  Bentley's,  at 
the  London  bookseller  Lackington's,  to  whom  they  had 
been  sold  by  Cum>w*rlanrl,  and  from  whom  they  were  at 
ouce  bought  for  the  Museum  by  the  Trustees.  The  com- 
plete list  of  the  Bentley  books  in  the  British  Museum 

od  exprimendam  Hastae  celeritatem,  non  magin  qnam  Molossos 
pes  triarn  lougarum  ad  tarditatcm  exprimendnm.  Quid  ta  legat 
quin,  AiaT/»  fUt,  pede  Proceleusmatico,  tit  'capitibn'  nutaDtos 
pinus,' '  I'lirietibuH  Ujxluiu  caecia  iter.' 
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comprises  (omitting  duplicates)  70  works.  All,  or  nnarly 
all,  the  manuscript  notes  -which  enrich  thesfi  volumes 
have  now  been  printed  somewhere.  The  notes  on 
Lucan,  whom  Beiitley  had  intended  to  edit,  were 
published  \>y  Cumberland  in  1760.  Among  the  most 
ingenious  »-menilatioua  ar«  those  on  Nicaiuler,  the  Greek 
physician  of  Colophon  (circ.  250  B.C.),  whose  epic  on 
venomous  bites  (T/ieriara)  Bentley  had  annotated  at  tht? 
request  of  Dr  Mead.  But  the  province  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  in  wliich  these  remains  most  strikingly 
illu.strate  llentley's  power  is,  on  the  whole,  tliat  of  the 
eotuic  drama. 

He  liad  sent  Kflstt^r  his  remarks  on  two  plays  of 
Aristophanes, — the  PltUiis  and  Clouds.  All  the  eleven 
comedies  have  his  marginal  notes  in  his  copy  of  Froben's 
edition,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  These  notes  were 
first  published  by  G.  Burges  in  the  Clastieal  Journal 
xi. — XIV.  P'or  exact  scholarship,  knowledge,  and  brilliant 
felicity,  they  are  wonderfully  in  advance  of  anything 
wliich  had  then  been  done  for  the  poet.  Porson  is  said 
to  have  felt  the  joy  of  a  truly  great  scholar  on  finding 
that  his  own  emendations  of  Aristophanes  hafl  been 
anticipated,  in  some  seventy  instances,  by  the  predecessor 
whom  he  so  highly  revered.  Beutley's  emendations  of 
Plautu.s  are  also  very  remarkable.  Tliey  have  been 
published,  for  the  first  time,  liy  Mr  E.  A.  Sonnenschein, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Captivi  (l!^80),  from  the  Plautus 
in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  which  Bentley  used ;  it  is  the 
second  edition  of  Parens  (Frankfurt,  1G2.3).  All  our 
twenty  comedies  have  been  touched  more  or  less, — the 
number  of  Bentley's  conjectures  in  each  ranging  from 
perhaps  20  to  150  or  more. 

As  in  Ai'istophaiies,  so  in  Plautus,  Bentley  sometimes 
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anticipated  the  best  tlioughts  of  later  critics.  Such  coinoi- 
dences  show  how  mucli  ]u'  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Those  conjectures  of  Bcntley's  which  were  afterwards 
made  independently  by  such  men  as  Person  or  Hitsohl 
wero  in  most  cases  certain;  in  Bentley's  day,  however, 
they  were  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  everyone  else. 
Nor  must  wo  overlook  his  work  on  Lucretius.  That 
library  of  Isaac  Voss  which  Bentley  had  vainly  sought 
to  secure  for  Oxford  carried  with  it  to  Leyden  the  two 
most  important  MSS.  of  Lucretius, — one  of'  the  9th 
century  {Munro's  A),  another  of  the  10th  {B).  Bentley 
had  to  work  without  these.  His  notoa, — first  completely 
published  in  tlie  Glasgow  edition  of  Wakefield  (1813), — 
till  only  22  o<>.tavo  pages  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  1818. 
But  their  quality  has  been  recognised  by  the  highest 
authority.  Munro  tliinks  that  Bentley,  if  ho  had  had  the 
Ley  den  MSS.,  '  mi<,'ht  have  anticipated  what  Lachmann 
did  by  a  century  and  a  half.'  Another  labour  also,  in 
another  field,  descended  from  Bentley  to  Lachmann :  of 
that  we  must  now  speak. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TUB    PBOPOSED    KOITIUN    Of    TUE    NKW    TCSTAUKNT. 


Dk  JouN  Mill  published  in  1707  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Ti'stamciit,  giiing  in  f(x>t-nott?.s  the  various  n-ad- 
iiigs  which  hv  had  tollected  Ijy  the  lalrour  of  thirty  years. 
To  understand  the  impression  which  this  work  produced, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  natun-<  of  its  jin-decessors. 
The  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  then  generally 
read,  was  ultimately  based  on  two  sixteenth  century 
editions  ;  that  of  Erasmus  (Basel,  151G),  which  hod  been 
marked  by  much  carelessness ;  and  that  due  chieily  to 
Stunica,  In  the  '  Complutensian '  Polyglott  (so  called 
from  Complutuia,  or  Alcald  de  Henares)  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  printed  in  1514,  and  probably  publi.shed  in 
1523.  Tlie  folio  edition  printed  by  Roljert  Estieiine  at 
Paris  in  1550  was  fomided  on  the  text  of  Erasmus. 
The  Elzevir  editions,  of  which  the  first  apptwivd  in 
162-1,  gave  the  text  of  Estienne  as  imperfectly  re\-ised 
by  the  reformer  Bezo.  The  second  Elzevir  edition  (1633) 
declared  this  to  be  •  the  text  now  received  by  all.' 
Hence  it  cafne  to  bo  known  as  the  '  Received  Text." 

The   existence    of   various   readings,  though   a  weU- 
knowu,  was  hardly  a  prominent  fact.     Some  had  been 
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given  in  tlie  margin  of  the  folio  Estiennc ;  Beza  had 
riiferred  to  others ;  more  had  lieen  uoticed  by  Walton  in 
the  Greek  Testament  of  his  Pnlyglott  {16r)7),  and  hy 
Bishop  Ft'il  in  his  small  edition  (I(j75).  The  sources  of  ' 
textual  evidence  generally  had  been  described  and  dis- 
cussed with  intelligence  and  candour  by  the  French 
scholar  Simon  (1689 — 95).  But  Mill's  edition  was  the 
first  which  impressed  the  public  miud  by  marshalliug  a 
great  array  of  variants,  roughly  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand.  In  his  learned  Frolt-yonieiui  Mill  often  ex- 
pressed opiiuons  and  preferences,  but  without  supplying 
any  general  clue  to  the  labyrinth  exhibited  in  his  critical 
notes. 

The  alarm  felt  in  somu  quarters  is  strikingly  shown 
by  Whitby's  cen.sure  of  Mill  s  edition  (1710),  in  which  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  aflirm  that  the  '  Received  Text '  can  he 
defended  in  all  places  where  the  sense  is  affected  (in  iia 
omnibus  locis  lectionem  textus  defendi  posse),  and  that 
even  in  matters  '  of  lesser  moment '  it  is  '  most  rarely ' 
invalidated.  On  the  other  hand,  anti-Christian  writers 
tlid  not  fail  to  make  capital  of  a  circumstance  which  they 
represented  as  impugning  the  ti-aditinti.  Thus  Anthony 
Collins,  in  his  '  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,'  specially 
dwelt  on  Mill's  3U,000  variants.  In  his  published  reply 
to  Collins  (1713),  Bentley  pointed  out  that  such  variants 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  absence  of  any  essen- 
tial corruption,  wliile  he  insisted  on  the  value  of  critical 
studies  in  their  application  to  the  Scriptures.  Dr  Hare, 
in  publicly  thanking  Bentley  for  this  reply,  urged  him  to 
undertake  on  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Undoubt- 
edly there  was  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  some  systema- 
tic effort  should  lie  made  towards  disengaging  a  standard 
text  from  the  variations  set  forth  by  Mill. 
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Three  years  later  (1716),  Bentley  received  a  visit 
from  John  James  Wetsteui,  a  Swiss,  related  to  the 
Amsterdam  publishers  who  hiwl  reprinted  Bentley's 
lIoract\  Wetstt'in  was  tlien  on  hiavo  iif  absence  from 
Lis  duties  as  a  cbaplaiii  in  tlin  ItuU'li  anny.  For 
years  litj  had  deviited  hinis(-lf  with  ran'  arcUmr  to  thostf 
critical  studies  of  the  New  Testauinat  which  were  after- 
wards embodied  Ln  his  edition  (1751 — 2).  He  had  re- 
cently collated  some  Greek  M.S8.  in  the  Library  of  Parifl. 
'On  hcarijiji;  this'--\Vetstein  writes — Btnitlcy  "urged  mo 
to  publish  my  collations,  with  his  aid.  I  pleaded  my 
youth,  and  the  shortness  of  niy  leave  of  absence ;  I  asked 
him  to  undertake  the  work  liim.self,  and  to  use  iny  col- 
lections. At  length  I  mo\ed  the  great  critic  to  ent«'i-tain 
a  design  of  which  he  seemwl  to  have  hod  no  thought  bo- 
fore — tliat  of  editing  the  New  Testament" 

It  is  assumed  by  Tregclles  that  Wetstein  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  Bentley  had  not  previously  con 
templated  an  edition.  Bentley 's  ttudie»  on  the  New 
Testament  dated,  it  is  true,  from  his  earliest  inanhoo<l ; 
there  are  traces  of  them  in  his  Lettt^r  to  Mill  (16i)l),  no 
less  than  in  his  reply  to  Collins ;  he  had  already  collated 
the  Alexandrine  MS.,  and  had  been  using  the  'Codex 
Bezae '  (his  '  Cantabrigiensis,'  belonging  to  the  University 
Library)  since  1715.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Wet- 
stein's  statement  is  not  accurate.  The  fact  that  Bentley 
was  deeply  studying  a  subject  is  never  sufficient  to  prove 
that  ho  meant  to  write  upon  it 

Now,  at  any  rate,  the  plan  was  definitely  formed,  and 
Wetstein  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  aid  it  by  further 
collations.  In  April,  1716,  Bentley  atmounced  his  pro- 
ject in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, \iv  Wake.     Monk  hints,  though  he  docs  not  say, 
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that  Bt-ntley's  object  was  '  to  interest  the  public,'  in  view 
of  uumiiient  law  proceedings.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr 
A.  A.  Ellis,  the  editor  of  Jientleii  Crilica  Sacra,  that  iji 
this  case  there  is  uo  real  grouud  for  such  a  suggestion. 
Bentloy'a  enthusiasm  for  the  work  was  sincere,  as  his 
correspondence  witli  Wetsteiii  abundantly  shows ;  he  did 
not  bring  his  scheme  before  the  public  tUl  1720  j  and  his 
object  Ui  addressing  the  Primate  was  no  other  tlian  that 
which  he  states,  xTz.j.to  learn  whether  tlie  project  was 
likely  to  be  encouraged.  After  sketching  his  plan,  he 
observes  to  Dr  Wake  that  it  might  be  made  for  over  im- 
possible by  a  lire  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris  or  London. 
It  is  startling  to  read  this  foreboding,  expressed  in  1716. 
Fifteen  years  later,  a  fire  iictually  broki;  out  at  night  in 
the  King's  Library,  thi-n  lodged  at  Abingdon  House, 
Westminster, — when  the  Cottonian  Genesis  was  seriously 
damaged.  An  eyewitness  of  the  scene  has  described 
Bentley  hurryijig  out  of  the  Imrning  Librarj-,  in  his 
night-gown  and  liis  great  wig,  with  the  most  precious  of 
his  charges,  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  under  liis  arm. 

The  Archbishop's  reply  to  Bentley  is  not  extant,  but 
appears  to  have  been  favourable.  For  the  next  four 
years  (1716^20)  Bentley  continued  to  gather  materials. 
Wetsteiri  waa  not  his  only  ally.  David  Casley,  the 
Deputy  King's  Librarian,  worketl  for  him  in  the  libraries 
of  Oxford.  More  important  still  was  the  aid  of  John 
Walker,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  went  to  Paris 
in  1719,  and  passed  nearly  a  year  there  in  collating 
manuscripts.  Walker  was  most  kindly  received  by  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  with  whom  Bentley  had  already 
been  pbiced  in  communication  by  Wetstein.  Tht-y  pro- 
vided kirn  with  a  room  in  their  monastery  at  St  Germain 
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des  Pr&,  procured  collations  from  the  Benedictines  of 
Angers,  and  personally  aided  his  work  in  their  owii 
lihrarj". 

Walker  returned  from  Paris  in  1720.  B<»ntley  now 
pultlished  hia  '  Proposals  for  PVinting,"  in  which  he 
explains  the  principles  of  his  edition.  Ho  observes  that 
the  printed  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  based  on  comparatively  recent  manuscripts. 
His  aim  has  1)een  to  n^cover  from '  older  Latin  manu- 
scripts the  text  of  the  Latin  'Vulgate'  us  formed  by 
Jerome  [al*out  383  a.  d,],  and  to  compare  this  with  the 
oldest  Greek  manuscripts.  Jerome's  version  was  not  only 
strictly  literal,  but  aimed  at  representing  the  very  order 
of  the  Greek  words.  Where  it  agrees  witl»  our  oldest 
Greek  manuscripts,  there,  Bentley  argues,  we  may 
recognise  the  (Sreek  text  as  receivetl  by  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (325  a.  ».)  'and  two 
centuries  after.'  Tliis  t<;st  will  set  aside  about  four-fifths 
of  those  30,000  various  readings  which  'crowd  the  pages' 
of  the  editions.  The  text  of  tlie  New  Te.staraent  can  be 
fixed  '  to  the  smallest  nicety.'  As  corrolwrative  e^'illence, 
Bentley  further  propo.ses  to  use  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Gothic, 
and  /Ktliinpic  \ersions  (in  which  Walton's  Polyglott 
would  help  him),  and  tlie  citatiomi  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  within  the  first  five  centuries.  Those 
centuries  are  to  be  the  limit  of  the  various  readings 
which  his  foot-nott«  will  e.vhibit,  And  he  reassures  the 
public  mind  on  a  pouit  which  might  well  occasion 
uneasiness.  'The  author  is  very  sensibl.-,  that  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  there's  no  place  for  conjecture^)  or  emen- 
dation&'  He  will  not  'alter  one  letter  in  the  text' 
without  the  autliorities  given  in  the  notes,  but  will 
riilegato  i-nnjectunil  criticism  to  the  Pro/^</oiiiena.  The 
J.  B.  a 
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work  is  to  be  '  a  Charter,  a  Magna  Charta,  to  the  whole 
ChriBtUkn  Church ;  to  last  wheu  all  the  ancient  M8S. 
here  quoted  may  be  lost  and  extinguished.'  As  a 
specimen  of  his  edition,  Bentley  subjoined  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelation,  with  notos  supporting  those 
readings  which  he  restores  to  the  text,  while  the  '  received ' 
readings,  when  displaced,  aj«  given  in  the  margin. 

The  'Proposals'  had  scarcely  appeared  when  they 
were  anonymously  attacked  by  Dr  CJonyers  Middleton, 
who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  feud  -with  Bentley. 
This  was  the  year  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  and  Dr 
Middleton  allowed  himself  to  write  of  '  Bentley's  Bubble.' 
Bentley's  reply — founded  on  the  supposition  that  his 
assailant  was  Col  batch — was  still  more  deplorable.  Mid- 
dleton then  printed,  with  his  name,  '  Some  Fxirther 
Remarks,'  criticising  the  'Proposals'  more  in  detail,  and 
on  Bomo  points  with  force.  Colbatch  writes  to  Middleton : 
'  According  to  all  that  I  can  speak  with  or  hear  from, 
you  have  laid  Bentley  flat  upon  his  back.'  Bentley 
writes  to  Atterbury  (now  Bishop  of  Rochester)  :  •  I  scorn 
to  read  the  rascal's  book  ;  but  if  your  Lordsliip  will  send 
me  any  part  which  you  think  the  strongest,  1  will  under- 
take to  answer  it  before  night.' 

Meanwhile  the  public  subscription  invited  by  the 
'  Proposals'  already  amounted,  in  1721,  to  two  thousand 
pounds.  Amid  many  distractions,  Bentley  was  cer- 
tainly continuing  to  digest  his  materials.  At  some 
time  Ijefore  August,  1726,  he  received  a  most  im- 
portant accession  to  them.  The  'Vatican'  manu- 
script— wliich  contains  the  Greek  Testament  in  capital 
letters  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Hebrews  ix. — was  col- 
lated for  Bentley  by  an  Italian  named  Mico.  Thomas 
Bentley,  the  nephew,  being  at   Rome  in   1726,  tested 
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Mice's  work  in  three  chapters,  but  did  not,  as  liaa 
litipn  supposed,  make  a  complete  independent  collation. 
Subsequently  the  Vaticanus  was  again  collated  for 
Bentley,  so  far  as  concerned  traces  of  hands  other  than 
'the  first,'  by  the  Abb6  Rulotta,  whose  services  were 
procured  by  the  Baron  de  Stosch, — then  employed  in 
Italy  by  the  British  Government  to  watch  the  Pretender. 
Rulotta's  collation  reached  Bentley  in  July,  1729.  Its 
accuracy,  as  compared  with  that  of  Angelo  Mai,  was 
recognised  by  Tischendorf,  when  he  saw  it  at  Trinity 
College  in  1855.  In  that  same  summer  of  1729  Bentley 
was  making  inquiries  regarding  a  manuscript,  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  contains  the 
text  of  the  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7,  8) :  it  is  that 
wliich  is  known,  from  the  name  of  the  donor,  as  the 
Codex  Montfortianus,  and  is  not  older  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  Considerable  uneasiness  appears  to  have  been 
felt,  after  the  issue  of  Bentley's  'Proposals,'  at  the 
prospect  of  his  omitting  that  text,  against  whicli  he 
had  decided  in  his  lost  dissertation  of  1717.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remind  readers  that  more  recent  criticism 
has  finally  rejected  the  words,  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Latin  before  at  IcAst  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  aad  none  in  any  other  language  >jefore  the 
fourteenth. 

Here — in  the  summer  of  1729 — it  has  usually  been 
said,  as  by  Monk,  tliat  all  vestige  of  the  proposed 
edition  ends.  A  slight  but  interesting  trace,  however, 
carries  US  three  years  further.  From  a  marginal  note 
in  a  copy  of  the  quarto  New  Testament  of  Geneva  (1620), 
preserved  in  the  Wake  collection  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  it  appears  that  Jolui  Walker  was  still  making 
collations  in  1732.     These,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  were 
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auxiliary  to  Bentiey'g  edition,  for  which  the  '  Proposals' 
designate  Walker  as  'overseer  and  corrector  of  the  press.' 
Seven  years  more  of  working  life  remained  to  Bentley, 
before  the  paralytic  seizure  which  overtook  him  in  1739. 
Why  was  liis  e<lition  never  completed  and  pulitishedt 
We  need  not  pause  on  the  curiously  inadequate  reason 
suggested  liy  Wetstein — that  Bentley  resented  tlie  refusal 
of  the  Govenmient  to  remit  the  duty  on  foreign  paper 
which  he  desired  to  import.  The  dates  alone  refute 
that,  for  the  incident  occurred  in  1721.  ProI>alily  the 
answer  is  to  Ihs  sought  in  a  combination  of  two  principal 
causes, — ^the  worry  of  litigation  which  harassed  him  from 
1729  to  1738  ;  and  a  growing  sense  of  complexity  in  the 
problem  of  the  text,  especially  after  he  liecamo  better 
acquainted  with  the  Vatican  readings. 

Bentley's  materials  were  1>equeathed  by  him  to  his 
nephew  Richard,  possilily  in  the  hope  that  they  might  b« 
edited  and  published.  Nothing  was  done,  however.  Dr 
Richard  Bentley  returned  the  subscriptions,  and  at  his 
death  Ln  1786  Ijequeathed  his  uncle's  collections  to  Trinity 
College,  where  they  have  since  Ix^en  preseo'ed.  Several 
volumes  contain  the  collations  made  by  Bentley  himself  or 
by  his  various  assistants — including  Mice's  and  Rulotta's 
collations  of  the  Vaticanus.  The  point  which  Bentley's 
critical  work  had  reachwl  is  best  shown  by  a  folio  copy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  (Paris,  'apud  Claudium 
Sonnium,'  1628).  'Having  interleaved  it' — he  Avrites  to 
Wetstein — 'I  have  made  my  essay  of  restoring  both 
text  and  version  [i.  e.  both  Greek  and  Latin] ;  and  they 
agree  and  tally  even  to  a  miracle;  but  there  will  l>e 
(as  near  as  1  can  guess)  Jiear  6000  variations,  great  and 
little,  from  the  received  Greek  and  Latdn  exemplars.' 
The  notch  on  the  interleaved  pages  are  in  Bentley's  hand- 
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writing  from  the  licgiiumig  to  the  end  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  used  this  volume  as  a  general  register 
of  results  obtained  by  his  collations, — the  readings  of 
the  Vaticanus,  which  came  to  him  after  nearly  all  the 
rest,  Ijeing  added  in  paler  ink.  It  is  from  this  folio 
that  Mr  Ellis  prints  (besides  excerpts)  the  whole  of  the 
Episthv  to  th(>  Galatiaus,  in  his  Bentli'ii  Critica  Sitcrn 
( 1 H62) ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  cannot  assume 
Bentley's  final  acceptance  of  tlie  text,  as  there  printed, 
except  in  the  points  on  which  he  has  expressly  touched. 
The  notes  on  Revelation  xxii.  stand  in  the  folio  verbatitii, 
as  they  were  printed  in  the  'Proposals'  of  1720.  Speak- 
ing generally  of  the  work  exhibited  by  the  folio,  we  may 
say  that  its  leafiing  characteristics  are  two; — wealth 
of  patristic  citation,  and  lalxtrious  attention  to  the  order 
of  words.  It  may  further  be  oViserved  that  there  does 
not  apjx?ar  to  be  any  trace  of  that  confident  temerity  by 
which  Bentley's  treatment  of  the  classics  was  so  often 
marketl.  Had  his  edition  been  published,  the  promise 
made  in  the  'Proposals'  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
lieen  strictly  kept.  Conjectui"al  criticisms  would  have 
l»een  confined  to  the  Prolegomena. 

A  question  of  great  interest  remains.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  principle  on  which  Bentley  founded  his 
design,  and  how  far  has  that  principle  bc^en  fruitful  in 
later  work  ?  Bentley's  undertaking  (as  briefly  defintHl  in 
his  letter  to  Dr  Wake)  was,  '  to  give  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  i»est  exemplars 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice'  (325  A.D.).  He  saw 
that,  for  this,  our  ultimate  witnesses  are  the  Greek 
manuscripts  nearest  in  age  to  that  time.  But  it 
might  still  be  asked :  How  can  we  be  sul«  that  these 
oldest  Greek   manuscripts   represent   a    text   generalli/ 
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received  at  the  tirae  when  they  were  written}  Bentley 
replied :  I  compare  them  with  the  oldest  received  Latin 
translation  that  I  can  iind.  Such  a  received  Latin  version 
must  have  represented  a  received  Greek  text  Where  it 
confirms  our  oldest  Greek  manuscripts,  there  is  the 
Rtrongest  evidence  that  their  text  is  not  merely  ancient, 
liut  also  is  that  text  which  the  Church  received  at  tiie 
time  when  the  Latin  version  was  made.  The  evidence 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ancient  versions  other  than  Latin, 
may  help  to  confirm  the  proot 

These,  then,  are  the  two  features  of  Bentley's  concep- 
tion : — the  appeal  from  recent  documents  to  antiquity, — 
viz,  to  the  first  five  centuries ;  and  the  appeal  to  Greek 
and  Latin  consent. 

In  the  particular  application  of  these  ideas,  Bentley 
laboured  under  certain  disadvantages  which  were  either 
almost  or  altogether  inseparable  from  the  time  at  which 
he  workcrL  First,  it  was  then  scarcely  possible  that  he 
should  adequately  realise  the  history  of  the  Greek  text 
previous  to  his  chosen  date,  the  Council  of  Nice.  The 
Alexandrine  manuscript,  of  the  fifth  century,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  capital 
letters,  had  been  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628.  This 
was  believed  to  l>e,  as  Bentley  calls  it,  '  the  oldest  and 
best  in  the  world.'  It  was  regarded  as  the  typical 
ancient  manuscript,  not  only  by  the  earlier  English 
editors,  Walton,  Fell  and  Mill,  but  by  Hengel  in  his 
edition  of  1734.  This  view  has  since  been  modified  by 
data,  some  of  which  were  not  then  available.  Not 
less  than  two  or  throe  generations  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  (325  a.d.),  according  to  the  more  recent  in- 
vestigations, two  influential  types  of  text  had  already 
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diverged  from  the  apostolic  original.  Thf*8e  have  been 
called  the  '  Westorn  '  and  the  '  Alexandrian.'  Both  are 
'  Pro-Syrian ' — to  use  the  convenient  terra  adopted  by 
Dr  Westcott  and  Dr  Hort — in  distinction  from  the 
'  Syrian '  Greek  text  formed  at  Antioch  at  some  time 
1)etween  250  and  350  a.d.  The  'Syrian'  text  was 
eclectic,  drawing  on  both  the  alterraut  Prc-Syrian  types, 
'Western'  and  'Alexandrian,'  as  well  as  on  texts  in- 
dependent of  those  two  aberrations.  In  a  revised  form, 
the  Syrian  text  finally  prevailed  ;  a  result  duo  partly  to 
the  subsequent  contraction  of  Greek  Christendom,  partly 
to  its  centralisation  at  Constantinople,  the  ecclesiastical 
daughter  of  Antioch. 

Four  manuscripts  of  the  '  uncial '  class  (written  in 
capitals,  as  distinguished  from  '  cursive ')  stand  out  as 
the  oldest  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Two 
belong  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
One  of  these  is  the  Vatican  manuscript,  of  which 
Bentley  had  no  detailed  knowledge  at  the  time  when  he 
published  his  'Proposals.'  Its  text  is  Pre-Syrian,  and 
thus  far  unique,  that  iik  most  parts  it  is  free  from  both 
Western  and  Alexandrian  corruptions.  The  other  fourth- 
century  manuscript  is  the  Sinaitic,  of  which  the  New 
Testament  portion  first  came  into  Tiscliendorf  b  hands  in 
1859.  This  also  is  Pre-Syrian,  but  with  elements  both 
Western  and  Alexandrian.  The  Codex  Alexandrinua, 
which  Bentley's  age  deemed  the  oldest  and  best,  is 
fundamentally  Syrian  in  the  Gospels :  in  the  other  books 
it  is  still  partially  Syrian,  thoujth  Pre-Syrian  readings, 
Western  and  Alexandrian  included,  are  proportionally 
more  numerous.  Tlius  it  contains  throughout  at  least 
one  disturbing  element  which  is  absent  from  the  Sinaitic, 
and  at  least  three  which  in  most  of  the  books  are  absent 
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from  tho  VaticanuB.  The  fourth  of  the  oldest  uncials  is 
one  which  Wetstcin  twice  collated  dt  Paris  for  Bentley,- 
that  known  as  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  because  somej 
writings  attributed  to  Ephraem  Syrus  have  been  traced  i 
over  the  Uew  Testament.  It  is  coeval  with  tho  Alex- 
andrinus,  belonging  to  the  fifth  century ;  and,  while 
partly  Syrian,  it  also  contains  much  derived  from  the 
earlier  texta.  1  n  afldition  to  the  general  but  erroneous 
belief  as  to  the  unique  value  of  tho  Alexandrine  manu- 
script, a  singular  accident  (noticed  by  Dr  Hort)  must 
luive  greatly  strengthened  Bentley's  lielief  in  the  decisive- 
ness of  the  agreement  between  that  document  and  the 
Vulgate.  Jerome,  in  preparing  the  Vulgate,  appears  to 
have  used  a  Orfek  manuscript  wjiieh  ]iiij)jM'ned  to  liave 
many  peculiar  rea<litigs  in  comTnon  with  the  Alexandrinus, 
and  to  have  been  partly  derived  froin  the  same  original. 
The  n^a<ler  will  now  In:  ablt-  to  imagine  the  effect 
which  must  have  l»een  gradually  wrought  on  Bentley's 
mind,  as  he  came  to  know  the  Vaticanus  better.  With 
his  rare  tact  and  insight,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  M-as  a  dttcunient  of  first-rate  importance,  yet 
one  of  which  the  evidence  could  not  \>e.  satisfactorily 
reconciled  with  the  ooinparatively  simple  hypothesis 
which  he  had  based  on  the  assumed  primacy  of  the 
Alexandrine.  For  his  immediate  purpose,  it  was  of  far 
less  importance  that  he  was  partly  in  error  as  to  hia 
Latin  standard.  His  view  on  that  subject  is  connected 
with  a  curious  instatice  of  his  )>oldncss  in  conjectural 
criticism.  Referring  to  'interpretationes'  or  versions 
of  the  Bible,  Augustine  once  says,  'Let  the  Italian 
(Itala)  Ix!  preferred  to  the  rest,  since  it  combines  greater 
closeness  with  clearness'  (/)«  Doetr.  Chr.  ii.  15).  Bentley, 
witl>  a  rashness  which  even  he  seldom  exceeded,  declared 
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that  t}»e  '  Italian  version  is  a  mere  dream : '  Itnla,  in 
Augustine,  should  be  ilia.  Ai-chliishop  Pottf  r's  usltata, 
viewe<l  meriily  as  an  omondation,  was  far  more  intrinsi- 
cally probalile ;  hut  Cardinal  Wiseman's  arguments  in 
his  lettfrs  (1832 — 3), — reinforced  by  Laehmann's  illus- 
trations,— have  placed  it  lieyond  reasoniiKjc  doubt  tlmt 
Augustine  really  wrf)t<'  Ilala.  -As  to  his  meaning,  all 
that  is  certain  is  that  he  intended  to  distinguish  this 
'  Italian'  text  from  the  '  Africjin'  (fodicfg  Afros)  which 
he  un'iitions  elsewhere.  Of  a  Latin  version,  or  Latin 
versions,  prior  to  Jerome's — which  was  a  recension,  with 
the  aid  of  Greek  MSS.,  not  a  new  and  original  version — 
I?entley  could  scarcely  know  anything.  Tlie  documents 
were  first  made  accessible  in  Bianchini's  Evaitgeluirium 
Quadruplex  (1749),  and  the  Benedictine  Saliatier's  Bibli- 
orwm  Sacrmiim  Latitieus  Verstones  Antiqune  (17.51).  It 
must  1)6  remembered,  however,  that  Bentley's  aim  wm 
to  restore  the  t*?xt  as  received  in  the  fourth  century; 
he  did  not  profess  to  restore  the  text  of  an  earlier  age. 

Bentley's  edition  would  have  •given  to  the  world  the 
readuigs  of  all  the  older  (Jreek  MSS.  then  known,  and 
an  apparatus,  still  unequalled  m  its  range  of  authorities, 
for  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New  Testament : 
but  it  would  have  done  more  still.  \Miat<n'er  might 
have  been  its  defects,  it  wotild  have  n-presented  the 
earliest  attempt  to  construct  a  t<ixt  of  the  New  Testament 
directly  from  the  mtjst  ancient  documents,  without  refe- 
rence to  any  printed  edition.  A  century  passed  before 
such  an  attempt  was  again  niiide.  Bentley's  immediate 
successors  in  this  field  did  not  work  on  his  distinctive 
lines.  In  1726  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  was  almost 
ready  for  the  press,  and  he  writes  thus: — '  Wliat  princi- 
pally holds  uie  back  is  the  delay  of  Bentley's  projuised 
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edition ...  Kcntley  possesses  invalua)>le  advantages;   bat 
ho    }ias    prepossessions    of    his  owti    which    may   prove 
very  detrimcutal  to  the  Keceived  Text : ' — ^this  '  received 
text'  being,   in  fact,  the  Syrian  text  in   its  medieval 
form.     Heogel's  text,  published   at   Tubingen  in   173-t, 
was  not  based  on  Bentley's  principles,  though  the  value 
of  these   is   incidentally  recognised   in   his  discussions. 
Wetsteiu's  edition  of  17/)] — 2  supplied  frc«h  materials; 
in    criticism,  however,  he  represents  rather  a   reaction 
from    Bentley's    view,-  for    his   tendency    was    to   find 
traces  of  corruption  iu  any  close  agreement  between  the 
ancient  Greek  M.8S.  and  the  ancient  versions.     Gries*  i 
bach   prepared   the   way   for    a  properly   critical    textJ 
by  seeking  an  historical  basis  in  the  genealogy  of  the^ 
documents. 

lint  it  was  Lachmann,  in  his  small  edition  of  1831, 
who  first  gave  a   modified    fulfilment  to   Bentley's  de-J 
sign,   by  publishing  a  text  irrespective  of   the  printed 
tradition,  and  based  wholly  on  tlie  ancient  authorities. 
Lachmann  also  applied  Bentley's  principle  of  Greek  andl 
Latin   consent     As   Bentley   had   proposed   to  use  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  so  Lachmann  ustxl  what  he  deemed  tlia 
Ijest  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin, — combined  with  some  I^t 
Fathers  and  with  such  Greek  MSS.  as  were  manifestly  oti 
the  same  type.     LacLiuanii  compared  this  group  of  wit-| 
nenes  from  tlie  Weot  with  the  other  or  '  Eastern '  Oreekl 
authorities ;  and,  where  they  agre«'fl,  he  laid  stress  on.1 
that  agreement  as  a  security  for  the  genuineness  of  read- 1 
ing&     Bentley  had  intended  to  print  the  Greek  text  and^ 
the  Vulgate  Latin  side  by  sida     Lachmann,  in  his  larger 
edition   (1840 — 1852),  so  far  executed  this  plan  as  to 
print  at  the  foot  of  the  page  a  greatly  improved  Vulgate  1 
text,  l>a.sed  cliiefly  on  the  two  oldest  MSS.     For  Laoh- 
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mann,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate  was  only 
accessory  {'  Uieronymo  pro  se  aiietore  non  rUimur'),  on 
account  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Old  Latin.  Those 
who  taunted  Lachmaim  with  '  aping '  Uentlcy  ( 'sLmia 
Bentleii ')  misrepresented  both.  It  is  to  Lachmaiia  and 
to  Tregellcs  that  we  primarily  owe  the  revived  knowledge 
and  appreciation  in  this  country  of  Bentloy's  labours  on 
tlii3  Now  Testament,  to  which  Tischendorf  also  accords 
recognition  in  his  edition  of  1859. 

Bentley's  place  in  the  history  of  sncred  criticism  agrees 
with  the  general  character  of  his  work  in  other  provinces. 
His  ideas  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  also  of  tlie 
means  at  his  disposal  for  executmg  them.  He  gave  an 
initial  impulse,  of  which  the  effect  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  tlio  limitation  or  defeat  of  his  personal  lalxiurs 
After  a  hundred  years  of  comparative  neglect,  his  con- 
ception roappeare<l  as  an  element  of  acknowledged  value 
in  the  methods  of  riper  research.  The  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  publi.shed  last  year  (1881)  by  Dr  Westcott 
and  Dr  Hort  represents  a  stage  of  criticism  which  neces- 
sarily lay  beyond  Bentley's  horizon.  Yet  it  is  the  maturest 
embodiment  of  principles  which  had  in  him  their  earliest 
exponent;  and  those  very  delays  which  closed  over  his 
great  design  may  in  part  be  regarded  as  attesting  his 
growing  perception  of  the  rule  on  which  the  Cambridge 
Editors  80  ju.stly  lay  stress  ; — '  Knowledg*!  of  documents 
should  precede  final  judgement  upon  readings.' 
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As  a  writer  of  English,  Beutley  is  representfd  by 
the  Dissertation  on  Phalaiis,  the  Boyle  Lectures,  tlie 
Remarks  on  a  Discourse  of  Free -thin  king,  senuons,  n.nd 
letters.  These  fall  mainly  within  the  period  from  1690 
to  1730.  During  the  earlier  half  of  Bentley's  life  the 
canon  of  polite  prose  was  Dryden  or  Temple ;  dtiring 
the  latter  half  it  was  Addison,  Bentlej'.s  English  i.s 
stamped,  us  we  shall  see,  with  the  mind  of  his  age,  but 
has  been  very  little  influenced  by  any  phase  of  its 
manner.  His  style  is  thoroughly  iiidividiial;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  man.  The  most  striking  tniit  is  the  nervous,  homely 
English.  '  Coniniend  me  to  the  man  that  with  a  thick 
hide  and  solid  forehead  can  stand  bluff  against  plain 
matter  of  fact'  '  If  the  very  first  Epistle,  of  nine  lines 
only,  has  taken  me  up  four  pages  in  scouring,  what  a 
sweet  piece  of  work  shcmld  I  Lave  of  it  to  cleanse  all 
the  rest  for  them  1'  '  Alas,  poor  Sophist !  'twas  ill  hick 
he  took  none  of  tlie  money,  to  fee  his  advocates  Ivistily; 
for  this  is  like  to  be  a  hard  brush.'  The  '  polite'  writers 
after  the  Restoration  had  discarded  such  English  as  vidgar ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  Boyle's  Oxford  friends  complained 
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of  Bentley's  '  deaoeuding  to  low  and  mean  ways  of  speech.' 
But,  if  we  allow  for  the  spcKsial  influence  of  scriptural 
l,ing;uiige  on  the  PUt/ritn^s  PruijrfM,  Bentley  drew  from 
tlie  same  well  ii»  John  Biinyaii.  who  died  when  Bentley 
was  sixteen.  Yet  Bentl«y'«  simple  English  is  racy  in 
a  way  iM?culiaa-  to  him.  It  haa  the  tone  of  a  strong  mind 
which  goes  straight  to  the  truth;  it  is  pointed  with  the 
sarcasm  of  one  whose  own  knowledge  is  thorough  and 
exact,  but  who  is  accustomed  to  find  imposture  wrapped 
up  in  line  or  vague  word.s,  and  takes  an  ironical  delight 
in  Tising  the  very  homeliest  images  and  phriisos  which 
accurately  (it  the  matter  in  hand.  No  one  has  excelled 
Bentley  in  the  power  of  making  a  pi-etentious  fallacy 
absurd  by  the  mere  force  of  translation  into  simple 
temiK ;  no  writer  of  English  has  shown  greater  skill  in 
touching  the  hidden  springs  of  its  native  humour. 

Hero  BtJUtiey  is  the  exi)onent,  in  hia  own  way,  of 
a  spirit  which  animated  the  age  of  Addison  and  Pope, 
— the  assertion  of  clear  common  sense, — the  desire, 
as  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  says,  'to  exjiel  the  myslery 
which  iiad  served  as  a  cloak  for  charlatans.'  Bentley 's 
English  style  reflects,  however,  another  side  on  which  he 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  tendencies  of  contem- 
|)orury  literature.  A  scholar  of  jirofouiid  learning  and 
original  vigour  had  things  to  say  which  could  not 
always  be    said  with  the  simrkluig  ease  of  coffee-honse 

L convei-sation.    Bentley's  colloquialism  is  that  of  strenuous 

^^B  argument,  not  that  of  polished  small  talk.  As  an  out- 
^^m  ward  symbol  of  his  seporateness  from  the  '  wits,'  we 
^^1  may  observe  his  use  of   the   Latin  element  in  English. 

^^m  The  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  life  closed  soon 
^H  after  Bentley's  began,  abound  in  jxirtentous  Latin  words, 

^^1^^  — lonyaniiidty,    reclJicatiuu,   coadunatiuu.     Bentley    has 
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notliiiig  like  tliese  ;  yet  the  Boyle  i>arty,  who  charged  hia 
style  with  vulgarity,  charged  it  also  with  pedantry. 

Ue  answers  this  in  the  Dissertation  on  PhnJaria.  '  If 
such  a  general  censure  had  been  always  fastened  ujioii 
those  that  enrich  our  language  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  stores,  whut  a  fine  condition  had  our  language 
been  in !  Tis  well  known,  it  has  scarce  any  words, 
besiJes  monosylluhles,  of  its  native  growth ;  and  were 
all  the  rest  imported  and  introduced  by  pedaiUst... 
The  words  in  my  book,  which  he  excepts  against,  are 
commentitiotis,  rejntduiU,  concede,  aliene,  vemiiciilar,  timid, 
negoce,  putid,  and  idiom;  every  one  of  which  were  in 
print,  before  I  used  them ;  and  most  of  them,  In'foi'e  I 
was  bom.'  We  note  in  passing  that  all  but  thi-ee  of  this 
list — commentitious,  putid,  negoce — have  lived;  and  we 
i*emember  De  Quincey'a  story  about  negoce, — that  when 
he  was  a  boy  at  school  (about  the  year  1798)  the  use  of 
this  word  by  the  master  suggested  to  him  that  otium  cum 
dignitate  might  be  rendered  'oce  in  combination  with 
dignity,' — which  made  him  laugh  aloticl,  and  thereby  for- 
feit all '  oce '  for  three  days.  Then  Bentley  remarks  that 
tlie  '  Examiner's '  illustrious  relative,  Robert  Boyle,  had 
used  ignore  and  recogiwsce — '  which  noljody  has  yet 
thought  fit  to  follow  him  in.'  It  is  curious  to  find  De 
Quincey  saying,  in  1830,  that  ignore  is  Irish,  and  obsolete 
in  England  'except  in  the  use  of  grand  juries  ;'  and  even 
in  1857,  it  seems,  some  piirists  demurred  to  it.  'I  would 
rather  use,  not  my  own  words  only,  but  even  these  too ' — 
Bentley  concludes — 'than  that  single  word  of  the  Exa- 
miner's, cotemporary,  which  is  a  downright  barbarism. 
For  the  Latins  never  use  co  for  con,  except  before  a 
vowel,  as  coequal,  coetemal ;  but,  before  a  consonant,  they 
either  retain  the  n,  as  contemporary,  cottititution ;  or 
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melt  it  into  auothor  letter,  as  collection,  comprehengiou. 
.So  that  the  Examiner's  cotemporary  ia  a  word  of  his 
eoposilion,  for  which  the  learned  world  will  cot/ralulale 
him.' 

Bentley's  view  as  to  the  probable  future  of  the  Eug- 
lish  language  appears  from  another  pliicti  in  the  Disserta- 
tion. '  The  great  alterations  it  has  undergone  in  tlie 
two  last  centuries  [1500 — 1700]  are  principally  owing  to 
that  vast  stock  of  Latin  words  which  wo  have  trans- 
planted into  our  own  soil :  which  being  uuw  in  a  manner 
exhausted,  one  may  easily  presage  that  it  will  not  have 
such  changes  in  the  two  next  ct-uturies.  Nay,  it  were 
no  difficult  contrivance,  if  the  public  had  any  regard  to 
it,  to  make  the  English  tongue  immutable,  unless  hero- 
after  some  foreign  nation  shall  invade  and  overrun  us.' 
This  is  in  seeming  qontmst  with  Bentley's  own  desciip- 
tion  of  language  as  on  organism  liable  to  continual 
change,  '  like  the  perspiring  bodies  of  living  creatures  in 
perpetual  nio'tion  and  alteration.'  But  the  inconsistency, 
I  think,  ia  only  apparent.  He  refers  to  the  English 
vocabulary  as  a  whole.  By  'immutable'  he  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  action  of  time  on  details  of  form  or 
usage,  but  ratlier  points  to  such  a  standard  as  the  French 
Academy  sought  to  fix  for  the  French  language.  Since 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ordinary  English 
vocabulary  has  lost  some  foreign  words,  and  acquired 
others ;  on  the  whole,  the  foreign  element  has  probably 
not  gained  ground.  Here  is  a  rough  test.  Mr  Marsh 
has  estimated  the  percentage  of  English  to  non-English 
words  in  several  English  classics.  S\«'ift's  is  about  70 
(in  one  essay,  only  68)  j  Gibbon's,  70 ;  Johnson's,  72  ; 
Macaulay's,  75.  Bentley's  own  averuge  woulrl,  I  think, 
bo  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  Macaulay's,  and  for  a 
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like  reason  ;  his  literary  diction  was  comparatively  cloee 
to  the  living  speech  of  educate*!  men  in  his  day.  Tliis,  . 
indeed,  is  a  marked  feature  of  all  Bentley's  work,  what- 
ever the  subject  or  form  niiiy  be ;  the  author's  personality 
is  HO  vividly  preaent  in  it  that  it  is  less  like  writing  than 
speaking. 

As-  in  Shakajiere,  we  meet  with  those  faults  of 
grammar  which  people  were  apt  to  make  in  talking, 
or  which  had  even  come  to  bo  thought  idiomatic,  through 
the  habit  of  the  ear.  Bentley  can  say,  '  neither  of  these 
twoimpi-ovementaore  regiatered,' — '</to«e  sort  of  requests,' 
— 'I'll  dis{)Ute  with  nobody  about  notldiig'  (meaning, 
'  about  anything'), — '  no  goat  luid  been  there  neither' 
This  sympathy  with  living  Bjieech,  and  comparative 
negligence  of  rigid  syntax,  miiy  help  us  to  see  how 
Bentley's  genius  was  in  siccord  with  Greek,  the  voice 
of  life,  rather  than  with  Latin,  the  expresnion  of  law. 
The  scholarly  trait  of  Bentley's  style  is  not  precise  com- 
position, but  propriety  in  the  use  of  words;  whether  of 
English  or  of  Liitiii  growth.  Home  of  these  Latinisras, 
though  etymologically  right, seem  odd  now:  'an  acuteuesu 
famUutr  to  him,'  i.e.  peculiarly  Lis  own:  'excidon'  fori 
■  utter  destruction  :'  'a  plain  and  piuiHaal  twitiniony,' —  j 
t.e.  just  to  the  point.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Bentley's! 
vocabulary  coutaiiis  a.  decddedly  lurger  proportion  of  piira| 
English  than  was  then  usual  iji  the  higher  literature. 
No  one  is  less  jiedantic.  At  his  best  ho  is,  in  liis  own 
way,  matchless :  at  his  woi-st,  he  is  sometimes  rough  or 
clumsy  ;  but  lie  is  never  wt'uk.  and  never  anytliing  else 
tlmn  iiHturiil.  ilia  stylo  in  hand-to-hund  critical  combat — 
as  in  the  Plmlaris  Dissertation — is  that  by  which  he  ia 
best  known.  I  may  here  give  a  short  specimen  of  a  dif- 
ferent  manner,  from   a    Semioii    wFiich    hu   pi-eiu;hed  at 
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St  James's  ia  1717,     He  is  speaking  on  the  words,  'none 
of  us  liveth  to  himself  (Romans  xiv.  7) : — 

Without  society  and  government,  man  would  be  found  in 
a  worse  condition  than  the  verj'  beasts  of  the  field.  Tliat 
divine  ray  of  reasou,  which  is  his  privilege  above  the  brutes, 
would  only  serve  in  that  case  to  moke  him  more  sensible  of 
his  wants,  and  more  uneasy  aud  melancholic  under  them. 
Now,  if  society  and  nmtuol  friendship  be  so  essential  and 
neceaaary  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  'tis  a  clear  conse- 
quence, that  all  such  obligations  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
society  and  friendship  are  incumbent  on  every  man.  No  one, 
therefore,  that  lives  in  society,  and  expects  his  shore  in  the 
benefits  of  it,  can  be  said  t»)  live  to  himself 

No,  he  lives  to  his  prince  and  his  country ;  he  lives  to  his 
parents  and  his  family ;  he  lives  to  his  friends  and  to  all  under 
his  trust ;  he  lives  even  to  foreigners,  under  the  mutual  sanc- 
tions and  stiptilations  of  alliance  and  commerce ;  nay,  he  lives 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  :  whatsoever  has  the  character  of 
man,  and  wears  the  same  image  of  God  that  he  does,  is  tnily 
his  brother,  aud,  oa  acooimt  of  that  natural  consanguinity,  has 
a  just  claim  to  his  kindness  and  benevolence ....  The  nearer 
one  con  arrive  to  this  universal  charity,  this  benevolence  to 
all  human  race,  the  more  he  has  of  the  divine  character  im- 
printe<l  on  his  soul;  for  Ood  is  love,  says  the  apostle;  he 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatiu-es.  To  this  public 
principle  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  inventors  of  sciences  and 
arts;  for  the  founders  of  Idngdoms,  and  first  institutors  of 
laws;  for  the  heroes  that  hazard  or  abandon  their  own  lives 
for  the  dearer  love  of  their  country ;  for  the  statesmen  that 
generously  sacrifice  their  private  profit  and  ease  to  establish 
the  public  peaoe  and  prosperity  for  ages  to  come. 

And  if  nature's  still  voice  be  listened  to,  this  ia  really  not 
only  the  noblest,  but  the  pleasantest  employment.  For  though 
gratitude,  and  a  due  acknowledgment  and  return  of  kindness 
received,  is  a  desirable  good,  and  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
Ood  himself,  as  a  spur  to  mutual  beneficence,  yet,  in  the 
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wfanl*,  'ti«  oerUiril/  much  mora  plfiitnt  to  lore  tliaii  to  be  ^ 
MoYed  otpiin.  For  the  Kweetaew  and  felicity  of  bis  oonaHl 
ill  duly  exerting  <uud  emplojiug  those  sociable  pMmna  of  tha  j 
twMd,  tbose  tuitural  inciin&tioiiM  to  charity  and  oompmma 
And  iie  tiiMt  has  giv«n  fail)  uitid  a  oontrary  turn  and  biai^ 
tluit  >uui  loade  it  the  neat  (4  itelliitbiiem  and  of  onconcemmeat 
fi>r  all  alKXit  bini,  ha»  dcfirived  hiiiMelf  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort Olid  TvlJKli  of  life.  AVhil«t  he  foolishly  detdgiM  t<:>  live  to 
liiiiiM'lf  alxiin,  1)0  liifwM  that  very  thing  which  makes  life  itself 
dcHirulilo.  Hr)  that,  in  a  word,  if  we  are  created  by  our  Malcer^ 
to  or^uy  liappinHHH  and  contentuieut  in  our  being ;  if  we  aj 
boru  for  Houiety,  and  friemliihip,  and  mutual  asaiatance;  if  we 
an*  doaiguod  to  livu  nit  inuii,  mid  not  as  wild  beasta  of  the 
dcucrt;  wc  mu»t  truly  nay,  in  the  words  of  our  teit,  that  none 
of  tut  tioeth  to  htvumlf. 

It  will  bo  nnticod  that  in  the  above  extract  thoi-e  are 
no  Ncnti<nc««  of  i\uwiol(ly  length,  no  involved  conatruc- 
tioim,  auch  on  iiKUiiIly  encumbered  the  more  elalxirate 
jiroitt'  of  tho  Hcvent<!cuth  century.  Comparatively  short 
wMiti-nruH,  and  lucid  utructure,  are  general  marks  of 
Ilf'ntley'a  KiigliBh  ;  mid  here,  agitin,  lie  reflecia  the  desire 
of  hid  ago  for  clrariwim.  It  has  Ix^en  said  that  the  sjiecia] 
work  of  the  eigiileeiith  century  was  to  form  ])i'0!W'  style. 
B(?titl<'y  hint  liiH  [M!culinr  f)liicc  among  its  earlier  masters. 

Minitioii  is  dutj  to  Uio  only  English  veraes  which  he  is 
known  to  have  written  after  boyhood.  When  Johnson 
r<'oit<Ml  thctii,  Adfuii  Smith  remarked  that  they  were 
'  very  well  ;  vei-y  well,'  '  Yes,  tiiey  tire  very  well,  Sir,' 
•aid  •Johnson  ;  '  but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner 
they  are  wt41.  They  are  the  forcible  verses  of  a  man 
of  Htroiig  uiiiid,  but  not  accustometl  to  write  verse ; 
for  thero  is  some  uncouthness  in  the  cxpi-ession,'  A 
Ttiitiiy  undergnulimto  liiwl  written  a  graceful  imitation 
of  Hiiiiice's  (.)tle,  ./  iiiiiiHtnm  atnice  paujierunn  jhiU  (hi.  ii.); 
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with  which  Bentley  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  straight- 
way composed  a  jmrody  on  it  The  gist  of  the  young 
man's  piece  ia  that  an  exemplary  Btuilent  is  secure  of 
applause  and  happiness ;  Bentley  sings  tliat  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  attacked,  and  very  likely  to  be  shelved.  The 
choice  of  typical  men  is  interesting;  Newton,  and  the 
geologist,  John  Woodward,  tor  science ;  Selden,  for  erudi- 
tion ;  for  theological  controveray,  Whiston,  whom  the 
University  hsid  expelled  on  account  of  his  Arianism. 
(The  following  is  Monk's  version :  BosweU's  differs  in  a 
few  points,  mostly  for  the  worse ;  but  in  v.  11  rightly 
gives  '  days  and  nights '  for  '  day  and  night ') 

Who  strives  to  mount  Paniasaus'  hill, 

And  thence  poetic  laurels  bring, 
Must  first  acquire  due  forc«  and  skill, 

Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

Who  Nature's  treasures  would  explore. 

Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know, 
Must  high,  as  lofty  Newton,  soar. 

Must  stoop,  as  delving  Woodward,  low. 

Who  studies  aucient  taws  and  rites, 

Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  all  history. 
Must  drudge,  like  Seldbs,  days  and  nights, 

And  in  the  endless  labour  dia 

Who  tr-ivels*  in  rehgious  jarrs,  'ilroratU 

Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  ray.s, 
Like  Whistox',  wanting  pyi  and  stars, 

In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

But  grant  oiu-  hero's  hope,  long  toll 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  spoil, 

Yet  wlmt  reward,  or  what  renown  I 
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EsvT,  innate  in  viilgar  houIs, 

£u\'y  steps  in  niiii  stops  his  rise; 
Envy  with  jxjisou'd  taruiah  foiila 

His  lustre,  and  hia  worth  decries. 

He  lives  inglorious  or  in  wont, 

To  college  and  old  Ixioks  confin'd; 
Instead  of  learn 'd,  he's  call'd  pedilnt; 

Dunces  advanc'd,  he's  left  behind: 
Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  stoic  he. 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South-sea. 

The  third  line  from  the  end  is  significant.  He 
had  been  mentioned  for  a  bisliopric  once  or  t-wice,  but 
passed  over.  In  1709,  when  Chicliester  was  vacant, 
Baron  Spanlieim  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (then  Lord 
High  Admiral)  had  vainlj  u.sed  their  interest  for  Bentley. 
We  have  seen  tliat  in  1724 — about  two  years  after  these 
verses  were  written — he  declined  the  see  of  Bristol. 

Now    we     must    consider    Bentley's    criticisnis    on 
Paradise  Lost,     In  1725  an  edition  of  that  poem  Lad 
appeared    with    a    Life    of    Milton   by    Elijah    Fenton 
(1683 — 1730),    who    helped    Pope    in    translating  the 
Odijssey.     Fenton   incidontally   suggested    some   correc- 
tions of  words  which,  he  thought,  might  have  taken  the  i 
place  of  other  words  siniilar  in  sound.     This  seems  to  I 
have  put  Bentley  on  hia  mettle  :  at  any  rate,  he  is  said  I 
to  have  meditated  notes  in  1726.     His  edition  of  Para- 
dise Lost  appeared  in  1732,  and  is  said  to  liavc  been  im- 
mediately due  to  a  wish  expressed  by  Queen  Caroline 
'  that  the  great  critic  should  exercise  his  talents  u|>on  an 
edition'  of  Milton,  'and  thus  gratify  those  readers  who 
could  not  enjoy  his  celebrated  lucubrations  on  classical 
writers.'     It  may  safely  be  assumed,  however,  that  the-, 
royal  lady  did  not  ooutemplate  any  such  work  as  our^ 
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Aristarchus  produced.  Probably  she  thought  that  the 
leomuig,  especiaUy  classical  learning,  which  enters  bo 
largely  into  Milton's  epic  would  afford  u  good  field  for 
illustrative  commentary  to  a  classical  scholar. 

' 'Tia  but  common  justic«' — Bentle3r'8  preface  begins 
— 'to  let  the  purchaser  know  what  he  is  to  expect  in 
this  new  edition  of  Paradise  Lost.  Our  celebrated  Au- 
thor, wlien  ho  compos'd  this  jtocm,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
Government,  poor,  friendless,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
blind  with  a  gutta  aerena,  could  only  dictate  his  verses  to 
be  writ  by  another.'  The  amanuensis  made  numerous 
mistakes  in  spelling  and  pointing ;  Bentley  says  that  he  has 
tacitly  corrected  these  merely  clerical  errors.  But  there 
was  a  more  serious  ofieador  than  the  amanuensis;  namely, 
the  editor.  This  person  owes  his  existence  to  Bentley' s 
vigorous  imagination.  'The  friend  or  acquaintance, 
whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Milton  committed  his  copy 
and  the  overseeing  of  the  press,  did  so  vilely  execute  that 
trust,  that  Paradise  under  his  ignorance  and  audacious- 
ness may  be  said  to  be  ttoice  lost.'  This  editor  is  respon- 
sible for  many  careless  changes  of  word  or  phrase  :  for 
instance: 

on  the  secret  top 
Of  Horeb  or  of  Sinai — 

'secret'  is  this  editor's  blimder  for  'sacred.'  Bentley 
gives  48  ejcamples  of  such  culpable  carelessness.  But 
even  that  is  not  the  worst.  'This  suppos'd  Friend 
(call'd  in  these  Notes  the  Editor),  knowing  Milton's  bad 
circumstances' — the  evil  days  and  evil  tongues — profited 
by  them  to  jwritetrato  a  deliberate  fraud  of  the  most 
heartless  kind.  Having  a  turn  for  verse- writing,  he 
actually  interpolated  many  lines  of  his  own :  Bentley 
gives   66   of  them   as   examples.     They  can  always  be 
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'detected  by  their  own  silliness  and  unfitness.'  So  much 
for  tliB  half-educated  araaiiueiiKis  and  the  wholly  de- 
praved editor.  But  Milton  himself  has  made  some 
'  slijis  and  inadvertencies  too :'  there  are  '  some  incon- 
sistences [sic]  in  tlie  system  and  j)lan  of  his  poem,  for 
wont  of  his  revisal  of  the  whole  liefore  its  pulilication.' 
Sixteen  examples  are  then  given.  These  are  beyond 
merely  verbal  emendation.  They  require  '  a  change  both 
of  words  and  sense.'  Bentley  lays  stress  ou  the  fact  that 
Le  niei-elv  suggests  remedies  for  the  errors  due  to  Milton 
himself,  but  does  not  '  obtrude '  tliem  :  adding,  '  it  is 
ho[)ed,  even  these  will  not  be  found  absurd,  or  disagreeing 
from  the  Miltonian  character ; ' — and  he  quotes  from 
Virgil:  'I,  too,  have  writt<!n  verses:  me  also  the  shep- 
herds call  a  singer;  but  I  will  not  lightly  believe  them.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  ])reface  tlmt 
distinctly  suggests  senility :  it  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
this  doggrel  :• — 

How  could  vile  sycophaiits  ouutrivo 
A  lie  so  groiss  to  raise, 

Which  even  Bentley  can't  believe. 
Though  spoke  in  his  own  praise? 
The  preface  concludes  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  Milton's 
great  poem.  Labouring  under  all  this  '  miserable  de- 
formity by  the  press,'  it  could  still  chanii,  like  'Terence's 
beautiful  Viigin,  who  in  si)ite  of  neglect,  sorrow,  and 
beggarly  habit,  did  yet  appear  so  very  amiable.'  There 
is  some  real  pathos  in  the  following  passage, — remarkable 
as  the  only  one  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  Bentley's  writings 
where  he  alludes  to  the  long  troubles  of  his  College 
life  as  causes  of  paiii,  and  not  merely  of  interruption  : — 

But  I  wonder  not  so  much  at  the  puem  itself^  though 
worthy  of  all  wonder ;  as  that  the  author  could  so  abstract  hia 
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thoughts  froiu  his  own  troubles,  as  to  be  able  to  nmke  it ; 
that  confm'd  in  a  narrow  and  to  him  a  dark  chamber,  siir- 
rouuded  with  cares  and  fears,  he  could  spatiate  at  large  through 
the  oompass  of  the  whole  universe,  luul  through  all  heaven 
beyond  it;  could  survey  all  jieriods  of  time,  from  before  the 
creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  This  theory 
[i.e.  coutemiilation],  no  doubt,  was  a  great  solace  to  him  iu 
hia  affliction ;  but  it  shows  in  him  u  greater  strength  of  spirit, 
that  made  him  capable  of  such  a  solace.  And  it  would 
almost  seem  to  mo  to  be  i>ecuUar  to  him ;  had  not  cxiivrience 
by  others  taught  me,  that  there  is  tluit  ix)wer  iu  the  human 
mind,  supported  with  innrx;encc  and  cmuicia  virtus;  that  can 
make  it  quite  shako  utf  all  outward  uneasinesses,  and  involve 
itself  secure  and  pleos'd  iu  its  own  iat<^rity  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Bentley  appeal's  to  have  fuUy  anticipated  the  strong 
prejudice  which  his  recension  of  Milton  would  have  to 
meet.  Forty  years  ago,  he  says,  '  it  would  Imve  been  pru- 
dence to  have  suppress'd'  it,  'for  feai-  of  injuring  one's 
rising  fortune.'  But  now  seventy  years  admonished  huu 
to  pay  his  critical  debts,  regardless  of  worldly  loss  or  gain. 
'  I  made  the  Notes  extempore,  tuid  put  them  to  the  ^iress 
as  soon  as  made;  without  any  apprehension  of  growing 
leaner  by  censures  or  plumper  by  commendations.'  So 
ends  the  preface. 

Bentley's  work  on  Milton  ia  of  u  kind  wiiich  can  ht, 
fairly  estimated  by  a  few  siKHjiniens,  for  its  essential  cha- 
racter ia  the  same  throughout.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
those  'inconsistencies  iu  the  plan  and  system  of  tlie  poem' 
■which  Bentley  ascribes  to  Milton  himself.  Some  of  these 
are  real,  others  vanisli  before  a  closer  examination  ;  but 
none  of  those  which  really  exist  can  be  removed  without 
rewriting  the  passages  affected.  Bentley  admita  this  ; 
and  to  ui-iticise  his  changes  would  be  meiely  to  compare 
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of  tlkose  bkanubcB  wliiek  ha  iapates  to  tbe  ■oppoaad 
'editor.'  Theae  are  of  two  loads, — wilfol  iititqmlafio— 
and  inadrertent  dianges.  An  example  of  aQcged  inter- 
polation is  afforded  by  the  following  pasHge  (Far.  LoM 
I.  338 — 355),  where  the  &llea  angels  are  aaembling  at 
the  summons  of  their  leader : — 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram'g  eon,  in  Egypt's  evil  daj. 
Wared  loond  the  coast,  np-called  a  pitchy  dood 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impiooa  Pharaoh  hang 
Like  Night,  and  darkeoed  all  the  land  of  Nile; 
So  Dumberleas  were  those  had  Angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell, 
Twixt  upper,  uetber,  and  surrounding  fires; 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  the  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  sll  the  plain : 
.1  multitude  like  vhich  the  populous  A'orth 
Poured  never  from  her  froten  loint  to  poM 
Mhene  or  the  Danato,  when  her  barbarout  tone 
Came  like  a  delude  on  the  South,  and  iprtad 
Beneath  Oibraltar  to  the  Lib>/an  sands. 

The  last  five  lines  are  rejected  by  Bentley  as  due  to 
the  fraudulent  editor.     Here  is  his  note  : — 

After  he  [Milton]  had  compared  the  Devils  for  number 
to  the  cloud  of  locusts  that  darkeii'd  all  Egypt,  as  before  to 
the  loaves  that  uovor  thu  ground  in  autumn  [v.  302,  '  Thick 
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as  autumnal  leare«  that  strew  the  brooks  In  Vallombrosa '], 
tia  both  to  clog  aud  to  lessen  the  thought,  to  mention  here 
the  Xortheru  Excursions,  when  all  human  race  would  be 
t<x)  few.  Besides  the  diction  is  faulty ;  frozen  loiii*  are  iiii- 
projier  tor  pftptUoumeai ;  Gibmltor  is  a  new  name,  siiicu  those 
inroads  were  made ;  and  to  spread  from  thence  to  the  Libyan 
sands,  is  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

It  would  be  idle  to  multiply  inatancea  of  '  interjwla- 
tion  :'  this  is  a  fair  average  sample.  I  will  now  illustrate 
the  other  class  of  '  editorial '  misdeeds, — careless  altera- 
tions.    Book  VI.  509  : — 

up  they  turned 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  aud  s;iw  )>eneatb 
The  originals  of  Nature  in  tlieir  crude 
Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
T/iey  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtle  art 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduced 
To  lilackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed. 
Bentley  annotates : — 

It  must  be  very  subtle  Art,  even  in  De^-ils  themselves, 
to  adust  brimstone  and  Aaltjietre.  But  then  he  mentions  only 
these  two  materials,  which  without  charcoal  can  never  make 
gunpowder. 

Here,  then,  is  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  rescued 
from  the  editor,  and  i-estored  to  Milton  : — 

8ulphtin)U8  and  nitrous  foam 
They  pound,  they  mingl^  and  with  »ooty  chart 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduce 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey. 

Let  us  take  next  the  lii-st  Lines  of  tlie  poem  (xit 
641  f.)  :— 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  hnppy  scat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand;  tlio  gate 
With  dreadful  foces  thronged  and  fiery  arm*. 
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Some  uatural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
Tbe  world  was  all  before  theiu,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providenoo  their  guide. 
TViey,  fiwui  in  hand,  with   iratideriiu/  stepi  and  slmc, 
Throuffh  Eden  took  their  tolitary  troy. 

Addison  had  remarked  that  the  poem  would  close 
lietter  if  the  last  two  lines  were  absent.  Bentley, — without 
naming  Addison,  to  whom  he  alludes  aa  'an  ingenious  and 
celebrated  writ(;r,' — deprecates  their  omission.  '  Without 
them  Adam  and  Eve  would  be  left  in  the  Territory  and 
Suburbane  of  Pai-adise,  in  the  very  view  of  the  dreadful 
faces'  At  the  same  time,  Bentley  holds  that  the  two  lines 
have  been  gi-avely  con-upted  by  tlio  editor.  These  are 
his  grounds : — 

Milton  'tells  us  Viefore,  that  Adam,  upon  hearing  Michaol's 
predictions,  was  even  surcharg'd  with  joy  (xii.  372) ;  was 
replete  with  joy  .iiid  wonder  (468) ;  was  in  doubt,  whether  he 
should  rt'inMit  i)f,  or  rejoice  in,  his  fall  (475);  was  in  great 
peace  of  thought  (5;i8) ;  and  Eve  herself  was  not  tad,  but  full 
of  anuolation  (620).  Why  then  does  this  distich  dismiss  our 
first  fiarents  in  anguish,  and  the  reader  in  melancholy  (  And 
how  can  the  expressiou  be  justified,  'with  wand'riiig  BtejMi 
and  slow'1  Why  wand'nngf  Erratic  steps?  Very  im- 
proper :  when  in  the  line  l>efore,  they  were  gviided  by  Provi- 
dence. And  why  doic  f  when  even  Eve  professM  her  readi- 
ness anil  alacrity  for  the  journey  (614) : — ^  But  iu>vi  lead  on  ; 
In  me  M  ito  ddoj/.'  And  why  'their  solitary  way 'I  All 
words  to  rejiresent  a  Horrowfiil  jiartiug  I  when  even  their 
former  walks  in  Piiradiso  were  as  solitary  «h  their  wiiy  now : 
there  being  nolxxly  besides  them  two,  both  here  and  there. 
Shall  I  therefore,  after  so  many  prior  presumjjtions,  presume 
at  last  to  offer  a  distich,  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  author's 
wonis,  and  cutirt;ly  agreeable  to  liis  scheme  ? 

Then  hand  in  hand   with   f(n-ial  steps  their  tray 
Through  Eden  took,  with  heavnli/  contort  duer'd.' 
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The  total  number  of  emendations  proposed  by  Bent- 
ley  in  Paradite  Loat  i-ather  exceeds  800.  Not  a  word 
of  the  received  text  is  altered  in  his  edition ;  bat 
the  parts  believed  to  be  corrupt  are  printed  in  italics, 
with  the  proposed  remedy  in  the  margin.  Most  of  the 
new  readings  aim  at  stricter  propriety  in  the  use  of 
language,  better  logic,  or  clearer  syntjix, — briefly,  at 
'correctness.'  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  Pope  liked 
many  of  them,  and  wrote  ' jiulchre,'  'bene,'  'recte'  oppo- 
site them  in  his  copy  of  Bentley's  edition, — in  spite  of 
that  line  in  the  Dujiciad  which  describes  our  critic  as 
having  '  humbled  Milton's  strains.'  But  even  where  wo 
concede  that  the  new  reading  is  what  Milton  ought  to 
have  given,  we  C4in  nearly  always  fet-l  morally  certain 
that  he  did  not  give  it  I  have  found  only  one  instance 
which  strikes  ine  as  an  exception.  It  is  in  that  {>a8sage 
of  Book  VI.  (332)  which  describes  Satan  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  the  archangel  ^Michael  : — ■ 

from  the  gash 
A  stream  of  uectarous  humour  issuing  flowed 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed. 

'  Nectar '  is  the  wine  of  the  gods  ;  Homer  has  another 
name  for  the  etherial  juice  which  flows  in  their  veins. 
Tlius  when  Diomedos  wounds  the  goddess  Aphrodite : — 
'  Th«  immortal  blood  of  the  goddegg  flowed  /orlh,  even 
ichor,  /luch  as  flowt  in  tM  veing  of  bUs$ed  gods'  (Iliad 
V.  389).  For  '  nectarous '  Bentley  proposed  '  ichorous.' 
The  form  of  Milton's  verse — 'such  as  celestial  Spirits 
may  bleed  ' — indicates  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  Iliad, 
and  no  poet  was  less  likely  than  Alilton  to  confuse 
'nectar'  with  'ichor.'  Bentley's  correction,  if  not  true, 
deserves  to  be  so. 
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Johnsou  boa  characterised  Bentley's  hypothesis  of  the 
*  editor '  in  well-known  terms  ; — '  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  thought  it  true  j  and  vile  and  pei-nicious, 
if^  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  £alse.' 
Bentley  cannot  be  imiiaJed  on  the  sucond  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  No  one  who  has  read  his  preface,  or,  who  nn- 
derstanda  the  bent  of  his  mind,  will  entertain  the  idea  that 
he  wished  to  im]K>se  on  his  readers  by  a  fiction  which  he 
himself  did  not  believe.  Monk  has  another  explanation. 
'The  ideal  agency  of  the  reviser  of  Paradi»e  Lost  was 
only  a  device  to  take  off  tlie  odium  of  perpetually  con- 
demning and  altering  the  words  of  the  great  poet...  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  tieither  deceived  hifiuelf,  nor  in- 
tended to  deceive  others.'  But  Monk  has  not  obeerred 
that  a  passage  in  Bentley's  preface  expressly  excludes 
this  plausible  view,  '  If  any  one '  (says  Bentley)  '  fancy 
this  PersoTM  of  an  editor  to  be  a  mere  Fantom,  a  Fiction, 
an  Artifice  to  skreen  Milton  himself;  let  him  consider 
these  four  and  sole  changes  matle  in  the  second  edition  :  I. 
505,  V.  638,  XI.  485,  551.... If  the  Editor  dur«t  insert  his 
forgeries,  even  in  the  second  edition,  when  the  Poem  and 
its  Author  had  slowly  grown  to  a  vast  reputation;  what 
durst  he  not  do  in  the  fii-st,  under  the  poet's  poverty, 
infamj',  and  an  universal  odium  from  the  royal  and 
triumphant  jMirty?'  The  ParaJise  Ilegainml  and  the 
Samson  Agonitlet  are  uncomipted,  Bentley  adds,  because 
Milton  had  then  dismissed  this  nlitor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Bentley's  theory 
of  the  depraved  editor  was  broached  in  jwrfect  good 
faith.  True,  he  supjioses  this  editor  to  have  taken  fewer 
liberties  with  Book  xil., — an  assumption  which  suited 
his  desire  to  publish  before  Parliament  met.  But  that  is 
only  an  instance  of  a  man  bringing  himself  to  believe 
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just  -what  he  urishes  to  believe.  How  he  cotild  beliore 
it,  is  another  question.  If  he  had  consulttMl  the  Life  of 
Milton  by  the  poet's  nephew,  Edward  Phillips  (169-t),  ho 
would  have  found  some  adverse  testimony.  Paradise 
Lost  was  originally  written  down  in  small  groups  of  some 
ten  to  thirty  versos  by  any  hand  that  happened  to  be 
near  Milton  at  the  time.  But,  when  it  was  comjiletc, 
Phillips  helpeil  his  uncle  in  carefully  revising  it,  with 
minute  attention  to  those  matters  of  spelling  and  pointing 
in  which  the  amannensia  might  have  failed.  The  first 
edition  {16G7),  so  fur  from  being  'miserably  deformed 
by  tho  press,'  wiis  remarkably  accurate.  As  Mr  Masson 
Bays,  'very  great  oaro  must  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  revising  of  the  proofs,  either  by  Milton  himself,  or 
by  some  competent  person  who  had  undertaken  to  see 
the  book  through  the  press  for  hira.  It  seems  likeJj 
that  Milton  himself  caused  page  after  page  to  be  read 
over  slowly  to  hitn,  ami  occasionally  even  the  words  to 
bo  spelt  out'  Bentley  insists  that  the  dianges  in  the 
second  edition  of  1074  were  due  to  the  editor.  Phillips 
says  of  this  second  edition: — 'amended,  enlarg'd,  and 
differently  dispos'd  as  to  the  number  of  books'  [xiL 
Instead  of  x.,  liooks  vij,  and  I.  being  now  divided]  'by 
his  own  hund,  that  is  by  his  own  appointment.'  But  the 
habit  of  mind  which  Bentley  had  formed  by  free  conjoo- 
tunil  criticism  was  such  as  to  pass  lightly  over  any  such 
dit&culties,  even  if  he  had  clearly  realised  them.  He  felt 
confident  in  his  own  power  of  improving  ISIilton's  text ; 
and  he  was  eager  to  exercise  it.  The  fact  of  Milton's 
blindness  suggested  a  view  of  the  text  which  he  adopted; 
not,  assuredly,  without  believing  it ;  but  with  a  belief 
rendered  more  easy  by  his  wish. 

Bentley's  Paradite  Lo»t  raises  aq  obTious  question. 
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We  know  that  his  emendations  of  Mflton  are  nearly 
all  bad.  Tlie  general  style  of  argument  which  he  applies 
to  Milton  is  the  same  which  he  iijiplies  to  the  classical 
authors.  Are  his  emeudatious  of  these  alxo  bad  t  I 
should  answer:  Many  of  bin  critical  emendations,  es- 
pecially Latin,  are  had:  but  many  of  them  are  good  in 
a  waj'  and  in  a  degi-ee  for  which  Paradue  Lost  afforded 
no  scope.  It  is  a  rule  applicable  to  most  of  Bentley's 
corrections,  that  their  merit  varies  inversely  with  the 
Boundnesa  of  the  text.  Where  the  text  seemed  altogether 
hopeless,  he  was  at  his  best;  where  it  was  corrupted,  but  not 
deeply,  he  was  usually  good,  though  often  not  con%'incing  ; 
where  it  was  tme,  yet  difficult,  through  some  trick  (faulty 
in  itself,  perhaps)  of  individual  thought  or  style,  he  was 
apt  to  meddle  overmuch.  It  was  his  forte  to  make  rough 
places  smooth ;  his  foible,  to  make  smooth  places  rough. 
If  Pwradue  Lost  had  come  to  Bentley  as  a  manuscript 
largely  defaced  by  grave  blunders  aiitl  deeply-seated  cor- 
ruptions, his  restoration  of  it  would  probal>ly  have  de- 
served applause.  The  fact  that  his  edition  was  regai'ded 
as  a  proof  <(f  dotage,  shows  how  erroneously  his  contem- 
poraries had  conceived  the  qualities  of  his  previous  work. 
Bentley 'a  mind  was  logical,  positive,  acute ;  wonderfiiJly 
acute,  where  intellectual  problems  were  not  complicated 
with  moral  sympathies.  Sending  flashes  of  piercing  in- 
sight over  a  wide  and  then  dim  field,  he  made  discoveries; 
among  other  things,  he  found  probable  or  certain  answers 
-to  many  verbal  riddles.  Hia  'faculty  of  divination' 
was  to  himself  a  special  source  of  joy  and  pride:  nor 
■unnaturally,  when  we  recall  its  most  brilliant  feats.  But 
verbal  emendation  was  only  one  phase  of  his  work :  and, 
just  because  it  was  with  him  a  mental  indulgence,  almost 
A  passion,    we   must   guard   against   assuming  that  the 
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average  success  with   which   he  applied  it  is 
criterion  of  liis  power. 

The  faults  of  Bentley's  Paradigm  Lott  are,  in  kind, 
the  faults  of  hia  Horace,  but  are  more  evident  to  an 
Englislj  reader,  and  are  Wf)r8e  in  degree,  since  the 
English  text,  unlike  the  Latin,  affords  no  real  ground 
for  suspicion.  The  intellectual  acuteness  which  marks 
the  Horace  is  present  also  in  the  not^-s  on  Paradise 
Lost,  but  seldom  wins  admiration,  more  often  appears 
ridiculous,  because  the  English  reader  can  usually  see 
that  it  is  grot&squely  misplaced.  A  great  and  characteris- 
tic merit  of  Bentley's  classical  work,  its  instructiveness 
to  students  of  a  foreign  language  and  literature,  is  neces- 
sarily ab.sent  here.  And  the  book  was  got  ready  for  the 
press  with  extreme  haste.  Still,  the  editor  of  Paradise 
LoBi  is  not  the  Horatian  editor  gone  mad.  He  is  merely 
the  Horatian  editor  showing  increased  rashness  in  a  still 
more  unfavourable  field,  where  failure  was  at  once  so 
gnituitous  and  so  conspicuous  as  to  look  like  self-caricature, 
while  there  was  no  proper-scope  for  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  hia  genius.  As  to  poetical  taste,  we  may  at  least  make 
some  allowance  for  the  standards  of  the  'correct'  period; 
let  us  think  of  Johnson's  remarks  on  Milton's  versifica- 
lion,  and  remember  that  some  of  Bentley's  imj)rovementa 
on  Milton  were  privately  admired  by  Pope. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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A  T  tlie  age  of  thirty -eight,  when  explaining  his  delay  to 
answer  Charles  Boyle,  Beatley  spoke  of  his  own  'luituml 
aversion  to  all  qiwrrdu  ami  broilii.'  This  has  often, 
perliaps,  been  read  with  a  smilo  hy  tlioso  who  thought  of 
his  later  feuds.  I  believe  that  it  was  qnite  true.  Bentley 
was  a  bom  student.  He  was  not,  by  innate  impulse, 
a  writer,  stitl  less  au  aspirant  to  prizes  of  the  kind  for 
which  men  chiefly  wrangle.  But  his  self-confidence  had 
been  exalted  by  the  number  of  instances  in  which  he  had 
been  able  to  explode  fallacies,  or  to  detect  errors  which  had 
escaped  the  gi'eatest  of  pre^-ious  scholars.  Ho  became  a 
dogmatic  lx<licver  in  tlio  truth  of  his  own  instinctivB 
perceptions.  At  last,  opposition  to  his  decrees  struck 
him  as  a  pi-oof  of  deficient  capacity,  or  else  of  moral 
obliquity.  This  habit  of  mind  insensibly  extended  itself 
from  verVial  criticism  into  other  fields  of  judgment.  He 
grew  less  and  less  fit  to  dt«il  with  nion  on  a  basis  of 
equal  rights,  because  he  too  often  carried  into  official  or 
social  intercourse  the  temper  formed  in  his  library  by 
intellectual  despotiRm  over  the  blunders  of  the  absent  or 
the  dead.    He  was  rather  too  apt  to  treat  those  who  dif- 
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fored  from  him  as  if  they  were  various  reaxlinga  that  had 
cropped  np  from  '  scruli  luanuacripta,'  or  '  scoundrel 
copies,'  as  ho  has  it  in  his  reply  to  Middleton.  Ho  liked 
to  efitioe  such  persons  as  ho.  would  ti.vpungu  (alati  coueords, 
or  to  correct  them  as  he  would  remtMly  flagrant  instances 
of  hiatus.  This  was  what  mode  hiui  so  specially  unfit  for 
the  peaceiililtj  udministratioii  of  ii  College.  It  was  hai-d 
for  him  to  be  prhuvs  inter  pares,  first  among  peers,  l)ut 
harder  still  to  be  primus  Intra  /mrieteji,  to  live  within 
the  same  walls  with  those  peers.  The  frequent  personal 
association  which  the  circumstances  of  his  office  involved 
was  precisely  ciilculated  to  show  him  constantly  on  his 
worst  side.  Ho  would  probably  have  nuide  a  better  bishoji, 
— though  not,  perhaps,  a  very  good  one, — just  t^ecauHa 
his  contact  would  have  been  less  close  and  continual  with 
those  over  whom  ho  was  ])lace<l.  Bentley  liad  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  beneficent  rub'r,  Vnit  hardly  of  a  consti- 
tutional ruler.  If  he  had  l>een  the  solo  heir  of  Peisistratus, 
he  would  have  bestowed  the  l)cst  gifts  of  pateriiiil  govern- 
ment on  those  Athenian  black.sniiths  to  whom  he  compared 
Joshua  Barnes,  and  no  swords  would  have  been  wreathed 
with  myrtle  in  honour  of  a  tyrannicide. 

This  w^ami-hearted,  imperious  man,  with  affections 
the  stronger  because  they  were  not  diffuse,  was  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  iamily  life,  either  because  liis 
monarchy  was  undLsputc^d,  or  because,  there,  he  could 
reign  without  governing.  His  happy  marriage  brought  him 
four  children, — Elizabeth  and  Joanna, — a  son,  William, 
who  died  in  earliest  infancy, — and  Richard,  the  youngest, 
born  in  1708,  who  grew  to  be  an  accomplished  but 
eccentric  and  rather  aimless  man  ;  enough  of  a  dilettante 
to  win  the  good  gi-aces  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  too  little 
of  a  dependent  to  keep  them. 

J.  D.  0 
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It  is  plnasiint  to  t«ni  from  the  College  feuds,  iind  to 
thiuk  that  within  its  jii'eciucts  thi-re  was  at  lea«t  such  a 
refuge  from  strife  as  the  homo  in  which  these  children 
grew  up.  The  habits  of  the  Bentley  household  were 
simple,  and  such  as  adaptwl  tliemselves  to  the  life  of  an 
indefatigable  student.  Bentley  xisually  breakfasted  alone 
in  his  libi-ary,  and,  at  least  in  later  years,  was  often  not 
visible  till  dinner.  When  the  Spectator  was  coming  out, 
he  took  great  delight  in  lioaring  the  children  read  it  aloud 
to  him,  and — as  Joanna  told  her  .son — 'was  so  particularly 
amused  by  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  he 
took  his  literary  decea.se  moat  seriou.sly  to  heart.'  After 
evening  prayers  at  ten,  the  family  retired,  while  Bentley, 
'habited  in  his  dressing-gown,'  returned  to  his  books.  In 
1708  his  eye.s  suffered  for  a  short  time  from  reading  at 
night ;  but  he  kept  up  the  habit  long  afterwai"ds.  TIic 
celebrated  'Proposals  for  Printing'  the  Greek  Testament 
were  drawn  up  by  candle-light  in  a  single  evening. 
Latterly,  he  had  a  few  intimate  friends  at  Cambridge, — 
aome  five  or  six  Fellows  of  the  College,  foremost  among 
whom  was  Richard  Walker, — and  three  or  four  other 
members  of  the  University ;  just  as  in  London  his 
intercourse  wm  chiefly  with  a  very  small  and  select 
group, — Newton,  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr  Mead,  and  a  few 
more.  'His  establishment,'  says  his  grandson,  'was 
respectable,  and  his  table  alBuently  and  hospitably  served.' 
•Of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  took  no  account ;  ho  had 
uo  use  for  money,  and  dismissed  it  entirely  from  his 
thoughts.'  Mrs  Bentley  managed  everything.  Can  tliis 
be  the  Bentley,  it  will  be  asked,  who  bui't  the  staircase 
and  the  hen-house,  and  who  practised  extortion  on  the 
Doctors  of  Di\'inity  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be  a-s  Cuml>crland 
puts  it,  that  Bentley  had  no  love  of  money  for  its  a\ 
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saka  Many  instauoas  of  Lis  liberality  are  ou  rocorii, 
especially  to  poor  students,  or  in  literary  tuatters.  But 
he  had  ii  strong  feeling  for  the  dij^oiity  of  his  station,  and 
a  frank  con\-iction  that  the  College  ought  to  honour  itself 
by  seeing  that  his  surroundings  were  ftppro[)riate  ;  and  ln'. 
had  also  a  Yorkshirenniii's  share  of  the  British  dislike  to 
being  cheated.  Bentlt^y's  total  income  w;i8,  for  Lis  jx)sition, 
but  moderate,  and  his  tesbimeutary  provision  for  his 
family  was  sufficiently  slender  to  exempt  liim  from  the 
charge  of  penurious  hoarding. 

At  one  time  Mrs  Bentley  and  the  children  used  to 
make  an  annual  journey  to  Ixsndoii,  whero  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  as  Royal  Librarian,  Imd  official  lodgings  at 
C!otton  House.  Then  there  was  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Bernards  in  Huntingdonshire,  or  to  Hiinipshire,  after 
Elizal>eth,  the  eldest  daughter,  ha<l  married  Mr  Humphrey 
Ridge  of  that  county ;  and  this  was  as  mucli  variety  as 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  desired.  At  Cambridge 
Bentley  took  scarcely  any  exercise,  except  in  pacing  up 
and  down  a  terrace-walk  by  the  river,  which  was  made 
when  the  Master's  garden  was  laid  out  in  1717.  We 
hear,  however,  of  his  joining  a  fishing  expedition  to  Over, 
a  place  about  six  miles  from  Cambridge,  though  some 
may  doubt  whether  Bentley  had  the  right  temperament 
for  that  pursuit.  After  middle  age  he  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  severe  colds, — a  result  of  sedentary  life, — 
Emd  was  obliged  to  avoid  draughts  as  much  as  possible. 
From  1727  he  ceased  to  preside  in  the  College  Hall 
at  festivals :  and  at  about  the  same  time  he  nominated 
a  deputy  at  tlie  'acts'  in  the  Divinity  School  In  1729  it 
was  complained  that  for  many  years  he  had  discontinued 
his  attendance  in  the  College  Chnpel.  One  incident  has 
good  evidence.     On  an  evening  in  1724,  just  after  bis 
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degrees  lia»l  been  restored,  he  «vent  to  the  Chapel ; 
the  door-luck  of  the  Maater's  stall  was  so  rustj  that  he 
cx>uld  not  open  it.  Hero  are  some  conteni|>orary  verses 
preserved  by  Granger : — 

The  virger  tugs  witli  fmitlosis  [iftins  ; 
The  rust  inWnciblo  remains. 
Who  can  describe  his  wofiil  plight, 
Plac'd  thus  in  view,  in  fidleat  light, 
A  spectacle  of  uiirth,  exi>08'd 
To  sneering  friends  and  giggling  foes  ? 
Then  first,  as  'tLs  from  fame  receiv'd, 
(But  faiae  can't  always  be  believ'd,) 
A  bltish,  the  sign  of  new-boni  grace, 
Gleam'J  through  the  horrors  of  his  face. 
He  held  it  Hhaineful  to  retreat. 
And  worse  to  take  the  lower  seat. 
The  virger  soon,  with  nimble  bound. 
At  once  vaults  o'er  the  wooden  mound, 
And  gives  the  di>or  a  furious  knock. 
Which  forc'd  the  disobediutit  luck. 

Ailer  1734  he  practically  ceased  to  attend  the  meetii 
of  the  Seniority :  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  presided 
was  Nov.  8,  1737.  His  inability  or  reluctance  to  leave 
hia  house  is  shown  in  1739  by  a  curious  fact.  A  Fellow 
of  a  College  had  been  convicted  of  atheistical  views  by  a 
private  letter  which  another  member  of  the  same  society 
hud  [)icked  up  in  the  quadrangle, — and  read.  The  meeting 
of  the  Vice-Chancollor's  Court  at  which  sentence  was  toJ 
be  passed  was  held  at  Trinity  Lodge.  Dr  Monk  regard«1 
this  as  'a  compliment  to  the  father  of  the  University,'  but 
there  was  also  a  simpler  motive.  Only  eight  Heads  of 
Houses  had  attended  in  the  Schools ;  nine  were  required 
for  a  verdict ;  and,  feeling  the  improbability  of  Bentley 
coming  to  them,  they  went  to  Bentley.     On  seeing  thei 
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accused — a  puny  jieregn — the  Master  of  Trinity  oljscrved, 
— 'Wliat!  is  that  the  atheist?  I  expected  to  have  seen, 
a  man  aa  big  as  Burrough  the  beadle  !'  Sentence  was 
passed — expulsion  from  the  University. 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  this,  in  1739,  that 
Bentley  ha<l  a  jMiralytic  stroke, — not  a  severe  one, 
however.  He  was  thenceforth  unuhlo  to  move  easily 
without  assistance,  but  we  have  bis  grandson's  authority 
for  saying  that  Bentley  '  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  possessed 
his  faculties  firm  and  iTi  their  fullest  vigour.'  He  called 
himself — Marklitnd  anys — 'an  old  trunk,  which,  if  you 
let  it  nlone,  will  liist  a  long  time ;  but  if  you  jumble  it 
by  moving,  will  soon  fidl  to  pieces.' 

Joanna  Bentley,  the  second  daughter,  was  her  father's 
favourite  child, — 'Jug'  was  his  pnt-nanie  for  her, — and 
she  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of  hia  vivacity,  with 
i-ather  more  of  his  tuni  for  hiimnroua  satire  than  was 
at  that  period  thought  quite  decorous  in  the  gentle  sex. 
Her  son  seems  inclined  to  apologise  for  it ;  and  Dr 
Monk,  too,  fjiintly  hints  his  regret.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
she  was  the  'I'hoilje'  of  a  Pastoral  in  tlie  Spectator, — the 
'Colin'  Wng  John  Byrom,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity;  and,  after 
causing  several  members  of  the  College  to  sigh,  and  a 
few  to  siug,  Joanna  was  married,  in  1728,  to  Denison 
Cumberland,  of  Trinity, — a  gi-audson  of  the  distinguished 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Their  son,  Richard  Cumberland, 
was  a  vei-sjitile  author.  Besides  novels,  comedies,  and 
an  epic  poem,  he  wrote  the  once  popidar  Observer,  and 
Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Paintem.  Goldsmith  culled  him 
'the  Terence  of  England;'  Walter  Scott  commented  on 
his  teruimicy  'to  reverse  tlie  natural  and  useftU  practice 
of  courtshi(),  and  to  throw  upon  the  softer  sex  the  task  of 
wooing;'    but  Cumberland's  name  has  no  record  more 
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plwriBg  Uum  Utome  Jfemoin  to  which  we  dii^T  own  < 
kaowMga  «>f  Baatieft  old  age. 

It  WMI  mtij  in  1740  th«i  death  parted  the  old 
ftrim  the  oonpanion  who  biul  shared  ao  manj  ye»m  i 
•tfinn  or  anaahiiu?  bcynnd  the  doors,  bnt  always  of  1 
Itfiaa  within  th(>ni.  RiciMr<l  Cumberland  was  eight ; 
oLl  when  Mrn  B«rnUi-y  dird.  *I  have  a  p<?rfect  recolleo-' 
iinti  of  thn  iM-nfjn  of  my  gruadraothcr,  and  a  full  impre«- 
•rion  of  her  niaiiriTs  and  habito,  which  though  in  soma 
dejfrtu^  tijicturud  with  h<>r''<litary  renervo  and  the  i>rimi- 
tivn  auil  of  chanicter,  were  entirely  free  from  the  hy- 
pocritiuil  cunt  and  affected  sanctity  of  ttic  Olivcrians.*  1 
( I  f  <tr  fiuiiily ,  tJio  Ilcniarda,  were  related  to  the  Cromwells.) 
A  iiioHt  f  ivduniblo  iroprfHxion  is  given  by  a  letter — ono 
of  tliowi  i>rint<'(l  by  Dr  LuanI  at  the  end  of  Rud'a  Diary — 
in  wliicli  tilin  didcuHsot  the  pnwpect  (in  1732)  of  the 
Culleg"  coMii  being  d'y;icj(«l  against  Bentley.  Her  life  I 
had  liecn  gontle,  liiiully,  and  unselfish:  her  last  worda, 
wliiub  lier  daughter  Juunna  heard,  were, — '  It  is  all 
bright,  it  in  all  glorioiiH.'  Dreary  indeed  must  have  been 
Hiintli'y'M  mililtiild  now,  but  fi)r  bis  daughters.  Elizabeth 
liiul  rct.unu'd  to  her  fathor'H  huuse  after  the  death  of  her 
huHbtuid,  Mr  Uidgo;  and  henceforth  Mrs  Cumberland 
Wftpi  itiurh  111  Trinity  Ivcxign,  with  her  two  childi-en, — 
Itiohaixl,  (uul  a  girl  somewhat  older.  .Vnd  now  we  get 
llio  beat  ]>o«8ibl(i  tostimony  to  tho  lovoablo  elements  in 
H'-ntley's  nature, — tho  tostiniony  "f  chihlrcn.  '  Ho  waa 
thn  unwenrictl  jiatroti  uud  prumoter  of  all  our  childish 
H]x>rt«,...I  have  broken  in  u]K>n  him  many  a  time'  (says 
CviniWland)  '  in  his  lioitrs  of  Kt.udy,  when  ho  would  put 
IiIh  book  ttnido,  ring  his  Imiidbcll  for  his  servant,  and  be 
led  to  hifl  shclvrs  to  take  down  a  picture-book  fur  my 
nnniMMnnnt      I   (In  not  nay  timt  his  good-nature  always 
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gained  its  object,  as  the  pictures  widch  his  books  gene- 
rally supplied  me  with,  were  anatomical  drawiiigs  of 
dissected  bodies,.. .but  lie  had  nothing  better  to  proiluce,' 
'  Once,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  givmg  rae  a  gentle 
rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous  noise  in  the  room 
over  his  libran',  and  disturbing  liirn  in  his  studies  ;  1  liad 
no  ajiprehonaion  of  anger  from  him,  and  confidently 
anawere^l  that  1  eoiild  not  liolp  it,  as  I  ha<]  been  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  Master  Gooch,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's  son.'  (This  waa  the  Dr  Gooch  who, 
as  Vice-Chancellor,  had  suspendetl  Bentley's  degrees.) 
'And  1  have  been  at  this  sport  with  liia  father,'  ho  re- 
plied ;  '  but  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game ;  so 
there's  no  harm  done.'  The  boy's  holidays  fi-om  his 
school  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  were  now  ofleu  sp«at  nt 
Trinity  Lodge,  and  in  the  bright  memories  which  they 
left  with  him  his  grandfather  was  the  central  figure.  '  I 
was  admittt'd  to  dine  at  his  table,  had  my  seat  next  to 
his  chair,  served  him  in  many  little  offices.'  Beutley 
saw  what  pleasure  these  gave  the  boy,  and  invented 
occiisions  to  employ  him. 

Bentley's  '  ordinary  style  of  convcj-sation  was  natu- 
rally lofty  ' — his  grandson  says.  Ho  also  used  thou  and 
iJiee  more  than  was  usually  considered  polit<>,  and  this  gave 
his  talk  a  somewhat  dictatorial  tone.  '  But  the  native 
candour  and  i  iiherent  tenderness  of  his  heai-t  could  not 
long  be  veiled  from  observation,  for  his  feelings  and 
affections  were  at  once  too  impulsive  to  be  long  repressed, 
and  ho  too  careless  of  concealment  to  attempt  at  quali- 
fying them.'  Instances  of  his  good-naturo  are  quoted 
which  are  highly  charactetistic  in  other  ways  too.  At 
that  time  the  Master  and  Seniors  examined  candidates 
for  Fellowships  orally  as  well  ao  on  paper.     If  Bentley 
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saw  that  a.  candidate  was  nervous,  he  •  was  never  known 
to  press  liim,'  snys  CiinibeiLuiil ;  rather  he  '  would  take 
all  the  pains  of  exjKiuuding  on  himself' — and  ci-edit  the 
enilmrrassed  youtli  with  tlic  answer.  Once  a  burglar 
who  had  stolen  somt:  of  lientloy's  jilftte  was  caught  '  with 
the  very  articles  upon  hini,'  and  '  Commissary  Greaves' 
was  for  sending  hiiu  to  gaol.  Bentley  interposed.  '  Why 
tell  the  man  he  is  a  ihiefl  He  knows  that  well  enough, 
without  thj'  iiiforiuation,  Greaves. — Hark  ye,  fellow, 
thou  see'st  the  trade  wliicli  thou  hast  taken  up  is  an 
unprofitable  trade ;  theri'foi*  get  thee  gone,  lay  aside  an 
occmmtion  Ity  which  thou  can'st  gain  nothing  but  a 
halter,  and  follow  that  by  which  thou  niay'st  eiim  an 
honest  livelihood.'  Everybody  remonstrated,  but  the 
burglar  was  set  at  large.  Tliis  was  a  thoroughly  Bent- 
leian  way  of  showing  how  the  quality  of  mercy  can  bless 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  He  never  bestowe 
a  thought  on  the.  principle ;  he  was  preoccupied  by  his 
own  acute  and  confident  perception  that  this  man  would 
not  steal  again  ;  and  he  diaixwed  of  Commissary  Greaves 
as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  gloss,  a  redundant  jthrase  due 
to  interpolation. 

Next  to  the  Vice-Master,  Dr  Walker — to  whom  in 
1739  the  duties  of  Master  were  virtually  transfeiTed — j 
Bentley's  most  frequent  visitors  wore  a  few  scholars,- 
Buch  as  Jeremiah  Markland,  an  ingenious  critic,  with  a 
real  feeling  for  language, — Walter  Taylor,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek, — John  Taylor,  the  well-known 
editor  of  Lyaias  and  Demosthenes  ;  and  the  two  nephews, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Bentley.  At  seventy,  ho  learned 
to  smoke  ;  and  he  is  believetl  to  have  liked  j)ort,  but  to 
have  saiil  of  cliiret  that  '  it  would  bo  jwrt  if  it  could.' 
He  would  sometimes  speak  of  his  early  labours  and  aims, 
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but  the  literary  subject  ■uppermost  in  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  his  Homer.  One  evening,  when  Bichard 
Cumberland  wns  nt  the  Lodge  in  his  holidays,  his 
schoohnaater,  Arthur  Kinsman,  calk-d  with  iJr  Walker. 
Kinsman  •  licgan  to  open  his  school-books  upon  Bentle)', 
and  had  drawn  him  into  Homer;  Greek  now  mlled  in 
torrents  from  the  lijis  of  Bontley,...iu  a  strain  delect- 
able, indeed,  to  the  ear,  but  not  very  edifying  to  poor 
little  me  and  the  ladies.' 

In  March,  17-42 — about  four  months  before  Bentley's 
death — the  fourth  book  of  the  Duneiad  came  out,  with 
Pope's  highly-wrought  but  curiously  empty  satire  on  the 
greatest  scholar  then  livjug  in  England  or  in  Europe. 
Bentley  heiula  an  academic  throng  who  offer  homage  at 
the  throne  of  Dulness:-- 

Beforo  them  march'd  that  awful  Aristarch, 
Plow'd  was  his  front  with  many  u  deep  remark : 
His  liat,  whicli  never  vail'd  to  human  jvride, 
Walker  with  rcv'rence  t<x>k,  and  luid  iisido. 

Then  Bentley  introiUices  himself  to  the  goddess  oh 

Thy  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  (laius 
•     Made  Horace  dull,  and  huinWetl  Milton's  strains. 

The  final  touch — '  WiUker,  our  hat  I — nor  more  ho 
deign'd  to  say' — was  taken  from  a  story  current  then, 
Philip  Miller,  the  liotaniat,  had  called  on  Bentley  at 
Trinity  Lodgi',  and  after  dinner  plie<i  him  with  classical 
questions  until  Bentley,  having  exhausted  such  mild  hints 
as  'drink  your  wine.  Sir!',  exclaimed,  'Walker!  my 
Imt' — and  left  the  room.  Cuiniierland  remembers  the 
large,  broad-brimmeil  hat  hanging  on  a  peg  at  the  bock 
of  Bentley's  arm-chair,  who  soinetimi'S  wore  it  in  his 
study  to  shade  his  eyes ;   and  after  iiin  death    it    could 
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ho  seen  ill  t.lie  College-rooius  of  the  friend  with  whose 
name  Fope  lius  linked  it. 

Pope  had  opened  fire  ou  Bentley  long  before  this. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Dunciad  (1728)  had  the  line — 
'Bentley  his  mouth  with  clussic  flatt'ry  opes' — but  in  the 
edition  of  1729  'Bentley'  wiia  changed  to  Welated:  and 
when — after  Bentley'a  death — his  nanio  was  once  morei 
pltvced  thei"e,  it  was  explained  as  referring  to  Thomas  Bent-' 
ley,  the  uepliew,  Then  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot ' 
(1735)  Pope  coupled  Bentley  with  the  Shaksperian  critic 
Theobald, — 'Tiijbalds'  rhyming  t<3  'rilxalds;'  and  in  the 
E[)ist]e  imitating  that  of  Horace  to  Augustus  (1737),  after 
criticising  Milton,  adds  : — 

Not  that  I'd  lop  the  lieauties  from  his  book, 
Like  Klashiiig  Bentley  with  his  dcsp'rate  hook. 

Some  indignant  protest  from  Thomas  Bentley  seems 
to  have  roused  Pojw's  ire  to  the  more  elaborate  attack  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad.  'Why  did  Pope  dislike 
Bentley  1  '  I  talked  against  his  Homer ' — this  was  Bent- 
ley's  own  account  of  it — '  and  the  jicrtentous  cub  never 
forgives.'  It  is  more  likely  that  sninB  remarks  h.id  been 
repeate<l  to  Pope,  than  that  Bentley  should  have  said  to 
the  poet  at  Bishop  Atterbury'a  table,  '  A  pretty  poem,  Mr 
Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.'  Tliia  was  gossip 
dramatising  the  «iu8o  of  the  grudge.  Then  Pope's 
friendahi|j  with  Atterbury  and  Swift  would  leatl  him  to 
take  the  Boyle  view  of  the  Phalaris  affair.  And  War- 
burton,  Pope's  chief  ally  of  the  Dunciad  f)eriod,  felt  to- 
wards Bentley  that  peculiar  form  of  jealous  anti^mthy 
with  which  an  inaccuiiite  writer  on  scholarly  subjectvj 
will  sometimes  regard  scholars.  After  Bentley's  deaths" 
Warburton  spoke  of  him  as  'a  truly  great  and  injured 
man,'  &c. ;  Iwfore  it,  he  invariably,  though  timidly,  di»- 
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parRgad  him.  Swift  never  assailed  Bentley  after  the 
Tale  of  a  TiJj.  But  Arbutlmot,  another  member  of 
the  Scriblenis  Club,  parodied  Bentley's  Horace  and 
Phaedrus  in  the  JfisctUaniai  of  1 727  ;  and  published  a 
Buppleiuent  to  Oulliver'a  Travels,  describing  'The  State  of 
Learning  in  the  Empire  of  LilUput.'  '  Builum  is  a  tall 
raw-boned  man,  I  believe  near  six  inches  and  a  half  high ; 
from  hia  infancy  he  applied  himself  with  great  iudviatry 
to  the  old  Blefuscudian  language,  in  which  he  made  such  a 
jirogress  that  ho  almost  forgot  his  native  Lilliputian ' — an 
unlucky  stroke,  seeing  that  Bentley's  command  of  English 
wxs  one  of  liLs  marked  gifts.  This,  however,  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  satire  directed  against  Bentloy  by  the 
literary  men  who  allowed  a  criticism  of  taste,  but  treated 
a  criticisin  of  texts  us  soulless  pedantry.  There  is  plenty 
of  baut-or,  but  not  one  point.  And  the  cause  is  plain, — 
they  understood  nothing  of  Bentley's  work.  Take  Pope's 
extended  satire  in  the  fourth  Duitciad.  It  is  merely  a 
series  of  variations,  as  brilliant  and  as  thin  as  Thalberg'.") 
setting  of  '  Home,  sweet  home,'  on  the  simple  theme, '  dull 
Bentley.'  A  small  satellite  of  Pope,  one  David  MaUet, 
wrote  a  'Poem  on  Verbal  Criticism,'  in  whicli  he  greets 
Bentley  as  '  great  eldest-bom  of  Dulness ' !  Mallet  de- 
serves to  bo  remembered  with  Garth. 

In  June,  1742,  having  completed  eighty  yeai's  and 
some  months,  I3entley  was  still  able  to  examine  for 
the  Craven  University  Scholarships, — when  Christopher 
Smart  was  one  of  the  successful  competitors.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  end  came.  His  grandson  tells  it  thus. 
'  He  was  seized  with  a  complaint '  (pleuritic  fever,  it  was 
said)  '  that  in  his  opinion  seemed  to  indicate  a  necessity 
of  iiDHiediate  bleeding;  Dr  Heberdeu,  then  a  yoitng  phy- 
sician practising  in  Cambridge,  waa  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
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and  tbe  ]mticnt  aoquiesoed.'  Bentley  died  ou  July  14, 
1742.  Dr  Wallis,  of  Stamford — an  old  friend  and  ad- 
viser who  was  sunitnoned,  but  arrived  too  late — said  that 
tlie  measure  suggested  by  the  sufferer  was  that  which  he 
himself  would  have  taken. 

Bentley  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
ou  the  north  side  of  the  conitnntiion-rails.  The  Latin 
oration  then  customaiy  was  {ironounced  by  Philip  Yonge, 
afterwanls  Public  Orator,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
day  of  Bentley's  funeral  wus  that  ou  which  George  Baker 
left  Eton  for  King's  College, — the  eminent  physician  to 
whom  it  was  partly  due  that  Cambridge  became  the  Uni- 
vursity  of  Person.  Tiie  small  square  stone  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  College  Chiijwl  bears  these  words  only  : — 


H.    S.    E. 

IUCHARDD3    BENTLET    8.  T.  P.  B. 

Obiit  xiT.  Jul.   1742. 

.Statis  SO. 


%( 


The  worila  Mayister  CoUegii  would  naturally  have 
been  added  to  the  second  line  :  but  in  the  view  of  those 
Fellows  who  acknowledged  the  judgment  of  April,  1738, 
the  Mastersiiip  had  since  th»*n  been  vacant.  In  the  hall 
of  the  College,  wlici-e  nmny  celebrated  names  are  com- 
memorated by  the  porti-aiti  on  the  walLs,  places  of  honour 
are  assigned  to  Bacon,  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Bentley. 
The  features  of  the  great  scholar  .speak  with  singular 
force  from  the  eanviw  of  Tliornhill,  who  painted  him 
in  his  forty-eighth  year,  the  very  year  in  which  his 
stmggh)  with  the  College  began.  That  picture,  Bentley*B 
own  bequest,  is  in  the  Master's  Ixulge.  The  jwse  of  the 
head  ia  haughty,  almost  de6ant ;  the  eyes,  which  are 
large,  prominent,  and  full  i>f  lH)ld  vivacity,  have  a  light 
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in  them  ua  if  Bentley  were  looking  NtriiiKlil  ul  nti  Iiii|min 
tor  whom  he  had  detected,  but  who  mUII  Hiiiiminl  hilt)  | 
the  nose,  strong  and  slightly  tip-tiiU<il,  Ih  tnuulili<«l  HM  il' 
nature  had  wished  to  show  what  n  lumit  iMiti  do  fur  ihii 
combined  expression  of  scorn  and  mignoity  ;  niul  thi> 
general  effect  of  the  countenance,  nt  a  llrMt  glaiiiw,  U  mm 
which  suggests  power — frank,  st'lf-aiwurod,  MUtmNtlit,  nixl, 
I  fear  we  must  add,  insolent:  yot,  HtiUkding  k  littln 
longer  before  the  picture,  we  become  awHni  of  an  ompntlnl 
kindness  in  those  eyes  of  which  Uiu  gaxo  is  ho  dirt'ot  Kitil 
intrepid ;  we  read  in  the  whole  face  a  certain  k<>tMi  vnrH 
city ;  and  the  sense  grows, — this  was  a  man  wlio  mniltt 
hit  hard,  but  who  would  not  strike  a  foul  blow,  and  whomt 
ruling  instinct,  whether  always  a  sure  guide  or  not,  WM 
to  pierce  through  falsities  to  truth. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

bentley's  place  in  the  history  of 
scHOLARsnir. 


It  will  not  bo  the  object  of  these  cono^udinjj  ]iages  to 
weigh  Bentley's  inerita  against  those  of  any  individual 
scholar  in  past  or  present  times.  The  attempt,  in  mioh  a 
case,  to  construct  an  order  of  merit  amuses  the  coinj>etitive 
instinct  of  mankind,  and  may  be  an  interesting  exorcise 
of  private  judgment,  but  presuppoRes  a  common  ineastu'e 
for  claims  which  are  often,  l.>y  their  nature,  incommen- 
surable. A  more  useful  task  is  to  consider  the  nature  of 
Bentley's  jilace  in  that  dcvelojiinent  of  scholai'shij)  which 
extends  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  our  own  day.  Cau- 
tion may  Ije  needed  to  avoid  drawing  lines  of  a  delusiye 
sharpness  between  periods  of  which  the  characteristics 
rather  melt  into  each  other.  The  fuct  remains,  however, 
that  general  tendencies  were  successively  prevalent  ia 
a  course  wliich  can  be  traced.  And  Bentley  stands  in 
a  well-marked  relation  both  to  those  who  preceded  and  to 
those  who  followed  him. 

At  hia  birth  in  1 GG2  rather  more  than  two  centuries 
had  clajised  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  was 
to  restore  ancient  literature  to  the  modem  world.  During 
the  earlier  of  these  two  centuries — from  alxvut  1450  to 
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1550 — the  chief  seat  of  the  revival  had  been.  Italy,  which 
thus  retained  by  a  new  title  that  intellectual  primacy 
of  Euro]te  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  pHDsing 
from  the  lands  of  the  south.  Liitiu  literature  engrotssed 
the  early  Italian  ficholars,  who  regarded  themgclvea  a.s 
literary  heirs  of  Rome,  restored  to  their  rights  after 
ages  of  dispossession.  The  beauty  of  cla-ssical  form  came 
as  a  surprise  and  a  dulight  to  these  children  of  the 
middle  age  ;  they  admired  and  enjoyed  ;  they  could  not 
criticise.  The  more  rhetorical  parts  of  silver  Latiuily 
pleased  them  best;  a  preference  natural  to  the  Italian 
genius.  And  meanwhile  Greek  studies  had  reraaine<I  in 
the  backgpo\in<l.  The  purest  and  most  perfect  examples 
of  form, — those  which  Greek  literature  affords, — were 
not  present  to  the  mind  of  tlie  earlier  Renaissance. 
Transalpine  students  resorted  to  Italy  as  for  initiation 
into  sacred  mysteries.  The  highest  eminence  in  classical 
scholat^ship  was  regarded  as  a  birthright  of  Italians.  The 
smalt  circle  of  iminortaLs  which  included  Poggio  and 
Politiun  admitted  only  one  foreigner,  Erasmus,  whoso 
coBmoi)olitan  tone  gave  no  wound  to  the  national 
susceptibility  of  Italians,  and  whose  conception,  though 
larger  than  theirs,  rested  on  the  same  basLs.  That  basis 
was  the  imiiatio  veterum,  the  literary  reproduction  of 
ancient  form.  Erasmus  was  nearer  than  any  of  hia 
predecessors  or  contemporaries  to  the  idea  of  a  critical 
philology.  His  natural  gifts  for  it  are  sufficiently 
I  manifest.     But  his  want  of  critical  method,  and  of  the 

I  sense  which  requires   it,  appears  in  his  edition  of  the 

^^  Greek  Testament. 

^^B  In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new 

^^V  period   is   ojieaed    by    a    Frenchman    of   Italian   origin, 

^^ft^^  Joseph    Scaliger.     Hitherto  scholarshij)  hiul    been    busy 
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with  tlio  f(/i'iii  of  classical  literuture.  The  now  effort  is 
to  cimiprehenJ  the  matter.  By  liis  Latin  cutupositions 
and  tninalutions  Scaliger  is  counected  with  the  Italiaa 
age  of  Latin  stylists.  Bat  his  most  8erio\is  and  cha- 
racteristic work  was  the  endeavour  to  fratne  a  critical 
chronology  of  tho  ancient  world.  He  was  peculiarly 
well-fitted  to  effect  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
aim,  because  his  industry  could  not  be  reproached  with 
dulnesH.  'Feo])le  hiid  thought  that  {esthetic  pleasure 
could  be  purchajjed  only  at  the  cost  of  criticism,'  says 
Beniays  ;  'now  they  saw  the  critical  workshop  itself  lit 
up  with  the  glow  of  artistic  inspiration.'  A  different 
praise  belongs  to  Scaliger's  great  and  indefatigable  con- 
temporary, Isaac  Casaubon.  His  groans  over  Athenaeus, 
which  sometimes  reverberate  in  the  brilliant  and  faithful 
pagm  of  Mr  Pattison,  appear  to  warrant  Casaution's  com- 
parison of  his  toils  to  the  labours  of  penal  servitude 
('catenaii  in  erijaatulo  labaren').  Bernhardy  defines  the 
merit  of  Casaubon  as  that  of  having  been  the  first  to 
popularise  a  connected  knowledge  of  ancient  life  and 
niaiuiers.  Two  things  had  now  be«?n  done.  Tlie  charm 
of  Latin  style  had  been  appreciated.  The  contents  of 
ancient  literature,  both  I.:atui  and  Greek,  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  partly  regiBterucl. 

Bentley  approached  ancient  literatui-e  on  tho  side 
which  had  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  age  nearest  to 
his  own.  When  wo  first  find  him  at  work,  nnder 
Stillingfieet's  roof,  or  m  the  lil>rariea  of  Oxford,  he  is 
evidently  less  occupied  with  the  form  than  with  tho 
matter.  He  reads  extensively,  making  indexes  for  his 
own  use  ;  he  seeks  to  possess  the  contents  of  the  classical 
authors,  whether  already  printed  or  nccessible  only  in 
manuscript.     An    incident   told  by  Cumberland  is  sug- 
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tive.  Bentley  wna  talking  one  day  with  hia  favoui'- 
ite  daughter,  when  she  hinted  a  regret  that  he  hiul 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  criticism,  rather  thiin  to 
origiual  compositiou.  He  acknowledged  tho  justice  of  tho 
remark.  'But  the  wit  and  geniuH  of  thos*?  uld  huatheuB,' 
he  said,  'beguiled  mo :  and  as  I  desimired  of  raising 
myself  up  to  their  standaitl  upon  fair  grouml,  I  tliought 
the  only  chance  1  had  of  looking  over  their  headx  was  to 
get  U]K)n  their  ahouldei-s.'  These  are  the  worda  of  n  man 
who  ht«l  tume<l  to  ancient  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
Scaliger  rather  than  in  that  of  tlic  Italian  Latinistx. 

But  ill  the  Letter  to  Mill, — when  Boutlcy  was  only 
twenty-eight, — we  pei-ceivo  tliat  his  wide  residing  had  i»l- 
i-eady  made  him  alive  to  the  neccssit)'  of  a  work  which  no 
previous  scholaj' had  thoroughly  or  successfully  uudertaken. 
This  work  was  the  purltication  of  the  classical  texts. 
They  were  still  deformed  by  a  mass  of  errors  which  conid 
•nr>t  even  be  detected  without  the  aid  of  accurate 
knowledge,  grammatical  and  metrical.  The  great  scholars 
before  Bentley,  with  all  theii'  admirable  merits,  had  in 
this  respect  resembled  aeronauts,  gazing  down  on  a 
l)eautiful  and  varied  country,  iu  which,  however,  tlio 
pedestrian  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  broken  bridges  or 
quaking  swamps,  These  difficulties  of  the  ground,  to 
which  Bentley's  patient  march  bad  brought  him,  engaged 
hiajirist  civre.  No  care  could  hope  to  be  successful— tlus 
he  saw  clearly — uidess  armed  witli  the  resoiu'ccH  whicli 
previous  scholarshiji  had  provided.  The  critic  of  a  text 
should  command  the  stylist's  tact  ia  language,  and  lUso 
the  knowltxlge  of  the  commentator.  In  the  Latin  preface 
to  hia  edition  of  Horace,  Bentley  exi)liiina  that  his  work 
ia  to  l>o  textual,  not  illustrative  ;  and  then  prucee<ls  : — 

All  honour  to  the  learned  men  who  have  ex^iatiated  in  the 
field  of  comjnentary.     They  have  done  a  moot  valuable  work, 

J.  B.  '  P 
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which  would  now  have  to  be  done  {mm  the  beginning,  if  they 
hiul  not  been  beforehand  ;  a  work  without  which  my  reiuler 
canniit  ho^w  to  pass  the  threshold  uf  these  present  luliours. 
That  wide  reading  and  eniilition,  that  knowledik'o  of  all  Grt^k 
and  Latin  antiquity,  in  which  tlie  commentaries  have  their  very 
CHsence,  arc  merely  s(ilH)rilinate  aids  to  textual  criticism.  A 
man  Hhould  have  all  that  at  his  fingers'  ends,  liefore  he  can 
venture,  without  insane  rashness,  to  pass  criticism  on  any 
ancient  author.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  need  of  the  keenest 
judgment,  of  sagacity  and  quickness,  of  a  certain  divining  tact 
and  inspiration  (divituindi  quadiim  peritui  et  fuivriitji),  as  was 
said  of  Aristarchus, — a  faculty  which  can  he  acquired  liy  no 
constancy  of  U>i\  or  length  of  hfe,  but  comes  solely  by  the  gift 
of  nature  and  the  happy  aW. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  Bentley's  view  is  relative  to  bis 
own  day.  It  is  because  sucli  n^ow  as  Cosanbon  have  gooe 
before  that  he  can  thus  define  his  own  purpose.  Leftming, 
insjiired  by  insight,  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  textual  accuracy.  Bentley's  distinction  is  not  so  much' 
the  degree  of  his  insight, — rare  as  this  was, — but  rather 
Iiis  method  of  ajjplying  it.  It  might  be  said : — Bentley 
turned  the  coui-se  of  scholarship  aside  from  grander 
objecie,  philosophical,  historical,  literary, — and  forced  it 
into  a  narrow  verbal  groove.  If  Bentley's  criticism  had 
been  verbal  only — -which  it  was  not — such  an  objection 
would  still  be  unjust.  We  in  these  days  are  accustomed 
to  Greek  and  Latin  texts  which,  though  they  may  be  still 
more  or  less  unsuund,  ai-e  seldom  so  un.sound  us  largely  to 
obscure  the  author's  meaning,  or  seriously  to  mar  our 
enjoyment  of  his  work  as  a  work  of  art.  But  for  this 
state  of  things  we  have  mainly  to  thank  tiio  impulse  given 
by  Bentley, 

In  Bentley'B  time  very  many  Latin  authors,  and 
nearly  all  Greek  authors,  were  known  only  through  texts 
teeming    with    every   fault    that    could   sjjring   from   a 
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scriWs  ignorance  of  grammar,  metre,  and  seam.  8up- 
jKjse  a  piece  of  very  bod  English  handwriting,  full 
of  erasures  and  corrections,  sent  to  be  printed  at  a 
foreign  press.  The  foreign  printer's  first  proof  would  be 
likely  to  contain  some  flagrant  errors  which  a  very  slight 
acquiiintance  with  our  language  would  suflRce  to  amend, 
and  also  many  other  errors  which  an  Englishman  could 
correct  with  more  or  less  confidence,  but  in  which  a 
foreign  corrector  of  the  press  -would  not  even  })erceive 
anything  amiss.  In  1700  most  of  the  classical  te.xts, 
especially  Greek,  were  very  much  what  such  a  proof-sheet 
would  be  if  only  tliose  flagrant  errors  had  been  removed 
which  a  very  inipuiiect  knowledge  of  English  would 
reveal.  Relatively  to  liia  contemporaries,  Beiiiley  might 
be  compared  witli  tbo  Englishman  of  our  sujiposwi  case, 
and  his  predecessors  with  the  foreign  correctora  of  the  press. 
Space  fails  for  examples,  but  1  may  give  ona  An 
epigram  of  Callimachus  begins  thus  ; — 

Tijv  aKiriv  EvSr/fioi,  e<^"  t;?  oiAa  Xirdi'   iiTtkdiiiv 
;i(C(^(ui'af  fiiyaKoxxt  i^tifivyfv  &aviu>v, 

This  had  been  taken  to  mean  : — '  Eudemxui  dalicated 
to  l/ie  SmnoUirucian  god»  that  ship  an  tohich,  a/ler  crotsvng 
a  tmooth  sea,  /te  escaped  J^rom  great  atomt«  [reading  Aai^tuSv] 
of  lite  Danai  ,■' — i.e.  such  storms  as  ./Eneas  and  his  com- 
panions suflered ;  or  i)erhap8,  storms  olT  tlio  coast  of  the 
Troad.  Bentley  changed  one  lett<'r  only  {\  to  <r,  giving 
iiri(T6u)v),  and  showed  the  true  meaning.  ^Eudemus 
dedicatcl  to  the  Samothracum  gods  that  aall-ctllar  from 
which  lie  nie  frugal  tidt  uiUU  he  had  uettptd  from  tite 
IroiMous  uxwea  of  twury.'  Eudomus  was  not  an  adven- 
turous mariner,  but  an  impecunious  person  who  had 
literally  adopted  the  advice  of  the  Oroefc  sage,— 'Borrow 
from  thyself  by  reducing  thy  diet,'— and  had  gradually 
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extricated    hinuelf   from   debt  by  living  on  bread   and 
Bait. 

The  pleader  for  large  views  of  antiquity,  who  is 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  humbler  tasks  of  verbal 
criticism,  will  allow  that  the  freqtiency  of  such  misap- 
prehensions was  calculiited  to  confuse.  It  was  not 
always,  indeed,  that  JBentley  drew  the  veil  asjde  with  so 
light  a  touch ;  but  be  has  a  reason  to  give.  '  I  would 
Imve  you  romeml)er,  it  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  to 
make  emcndatious  at  this  day  (in  1711)  than  it  was  in 
former  years.  Those  points  which  a  mere  ooUutiou  of  the 
manuscripts  flushed  or  forced  upon  the  mind  have  generally 
been  seized  and  appropiiatcd  ;  and  there  is  hardly  anylliing 
left,  Bave  what  is  to  be  extracted,  by  insight  alone,  from 
the  euenoe  of  the  thought  and  the  temper  of  the  style. 
Hence,  in  my  recension  of  Horace,  I  give  more  things  on 
conjecture  than  through  the  help  of  manuscripts;  and 
unless  I  am  wholly  deceived,  conjecture  has  usually  been 
the  safer  guida  Whore  readings  vary,  the  very  repute  of 
the  manuscrii)t  often  misleads,  and  provokes  the  desire  of 
change.  But  if  a  mau  is  tempted  to  propose  conjectures 
against  the  witness  of  all  the  manuscripts,  Fear  and  Shame 
pluck  him  by  the  ear ;  his  sole  guides  are  reason, — the 
light  from  the  author's  thoughts,  and  their  constraining 
power.  Suppose  that  one  or  two  manuscripts  furnish 
a  reading  which  others  discountenance.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  demand  belief  for  your  one  or  two  witnesses 
against  a  multitvide,  unless  you  bring  as  many  arguments 
as  would  almost  suffice  to  prove  the  point  of  themselves, 
without  any  manuscript  testimony  at  all.  Shake  off,  then, 
the  exclusive  reverence  for  scrihea  Dare  to  have  a 
mind  of  your  own.  Grange  each  reading  by  the  mould  of 
the  writer's  ex}>re8sion  and  the  stamp  of  his  stylo ;  then, 
and  not  sooner,  pronounce  your  verdict,' 
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No  school  of  textual  criticum,  liowever  conservatiw, 
liM  denied  that  conjecture  ia  sometimes  our  sole  resource, 
lientley  differs  from  the  principles  of  more  recent 
criticism  chiefly  in  recognising  less  distinctly  that 
conjecture  should  be  the  Uul  resource.  Great  as  was 
his  tact  in  the  use  of  manuscripts,  he  had,  as  a  rule, 
too  little  of  thiit  respect  for  diplomatic  evidence  which 
a]>pear!i,  for  instance,  in  Ritschl's  i-emark  that  almost 
any  manuscript  will  sometiaies,  however  rarely,  deserve 
more  birlief  than  we  can  give  even  to  a  conjecture  which  is 
intrinsically  probable.  The  contrast,  here,  between  Bent- 
ley's  procedure  and  that  of  Casaubon, — whose  caution  is 
often  more  in  the  spirit  of  modern  textual  science,— may 
be  illustrated  by  oue  example.  Some  verses  of  the  jKXit 
Ion  stood  thus  in  the  texts  of  the  geographer  Strabo  : — 

EvPotSa  fJifv  yijv  Acirrus  EuptVov   KKvSuty 

Bouiirtat  c^^djpicr'  cuct^5,   iKrifiviav 

irpo'i  KpijTa  TropO/JiOv, 
When  Casaulxjn  had  made  the  necessary  change  ck- 
Tffuiv,  he  held  his  hand.  '  I  can  point  out,'  said 
Casaubon,  '  that  this  place  is  corrupt ;  amend  it  I  can- 
not, wUhotU  (lie  Imlp  of  manuscripts.'  Not  so  Bcntley  : 
he  confidently  gives  us,  aKrrjv  tKTtfifuv  |  wpc/iX-qTa  TropO/juL. 
Now,  if  Casaubon  was  inefft'ctual,  Bcntley  was  precipi 
tate.  Nothing,  surely,  was  needed  but  to  shift  Boiiurtaf 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  verse.  If  we  sup- 
jwse  that  the  words  tt^xI^  Kpi/ra  iropOpov  belonged  to  what 
precedes,  and  not  (as  is  quite  possible)  to  something  now 
lost  which  followed,  then  we  get  a  clear  sense,  expressed 
in  a  thoroughly  classical  form.  '  The  narrow  watera  of 
the  Euripus  have  piirted  Euboea  from  the  Boeotian  shore, 
80  shaping  it  {iicrtfum>),  that  it  looks  toward  the  Cretan 
sea : '  i.  e.  the  island  of  Euboea  runs  out  in  a  S.  R.  S. 
direction.    Ancient  writers  often  denote  atpccl  by  naming 
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a  region,  though  distant  and  invisible,  towards  which  a 
land  looks.  Tlius  I-iei-odotus  describes  a  part  of  th«>  nortli 
Sicilian  coast  as  that  which  'looks  towards  Tyrrhenia' 
(jr/x)s  Tvprqt'irjv  rerpafifievr]).  Milton  imitates  this  device ; 
AVTieri!  the  great  v-ision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  towards  Natnoncos  and  Bnyona's  hold. 

I  iievor  understood  liow  Milton  came  to  write  those 
lines  till  I  thought  of  seeking  a  clue  in  Ciimden  (of 
whom  there  is  another  trace  in  Li/ciJas) ; — and  he  gave 
it  Speaking  of  the  Cornish  coast  adjacent  to  St 
Michael's  Mount,  Camden  remarks,  '  then"  is  no  other 
place  in  this  island  that  looks  towards  Spiin.'  This  fact 
was  present  lo  ^filtoii's  mind,  and  he  wished  to  work  it 
in  ;  then  he  eoiisulled  Mercator's  Atlas,  where  be  found 
the  town  of  Namancos  marked  near  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
the  Castle  of  Bayona  also  prominent;  these  gave  him  liLs 
ornate  periphrasis  for  '  Spaui.' 

Though  Bentley  had  little  poetical  taste,  it  was  in 
poetry  that  ho  exercised  his  faculty  of  emendation,  not 
only  wilh  most  zest,  but  with  most  success.  The  reason 
is  siraplo.  Metre  enabled  Bentley  to  show  a  know- 
ledge in  which  no  predecessor  had  e<jualled  him ;  it  j 
bIhu  supiilied  a  framework  which  limited  his  rashness.* 
In  prose,  his  temerity  was  sometimes  wanton.  We  have 
seen  (chapter  x.)  how  his  ilia  would  have  swept  Itafa 
from  the  text  of  Augustine.  One  other  instance  may  bo 
'given.  Seneca  compares  a  man  who  cannot  keep  his 
temper  to  one  who  cannot  control  his  limits.  '  Aegros 
Bcimus  nervos  esse,  cum  invitis  nobis  moventur.  Senex 
aut  inlinni  corporis  est,  (jui,  cum  ambulare  vult,  cwrrit.' 
'We  know  that  something  Ls  wrong  with  our  nerves, , 
when  they  act  against  our  will.  It  is  only  an  old  mi 
or  an  invalid,  who,  when  he  means  to  walk,  ruin.'  By 
'curril,'   Seneca  describes    a    well-known    symptom    of 
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degeneration  in  the  nervous  system,  which  mo<lem 
medical  science  tenus  'festination.'  'Now,'  sajs  Bont- 
ley,  '  I  do  not  see  how  this  feeble  person  can  show- 
such  agility.  Clearly  rurrit  should  be  corrtitt  Ilo 
tries  to  walk — ^and  tumbles  down.'  Bentley  did  not 
observe  that  the  sentence  just  before  proves  *  currit '  to  be 
right:  'Speed  is  not  to  be  desired,'  says  Seneca,  'unless 
it  can  l>e  checked  at  our  pleasure,... and  reduced  from  a 
run  to  a  walk '  (a  ciirsu  ad  graduni  reduci).  Of  previous 
Bcholars,  tho  best-skilled  in  metre  was  Scaliger.  Yet 
Scaliger's  act]uiiintanco  with  the  metres  of  the  eUiMteal 
ago  was  by  no  means  accurate ;  thus  his  auapiests  have 
tho  same  fault  as  those  of  Buchanan  nud  Grotius;  and  the 
iambic  verses  which  he  i)refixed  to  his  work  J)«  EtnencUv- 
tioiie  Tempomin  have  two  metrical  mistiikcs  in  four  lines. 
While  invariably  mentioning  Casaubon  with  tho  respect 
due  to  so  great  u  name,  Bentley  has  more  than  once  occasion 
to  indicate  the  fake  quiuitities  which  his  conjectures  in- 
volve. Thus  a  line  of  Sophocles,  as  given  by  Suidas, 
Wgins  with  the  words  irtx\ou«  ('  robes ')  rtvUrai.  What  in 
Tci'uroti  Casaubon — followed  by  Meursius  and  by  Gataker 
(one  of  the  best  £ngli.sli  Ilelleaists  before  Bentley) — 
proposed  (crti'io-oi,  '  to  comb '  or  'card.'  Pointing  out  that 
this  will  not  do,  since  the  second  syllable  must  be  long, 
Bentley  restores  viirkmn  t€  i^o-at,  'and  to  weave  robes.' 

As  a  commentator,  he  deals  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  with  points  of  grammar  or  metre  bearing  on 
the  criticism  of  the  text.  Here  he  has  two  merits,  each 
in  a  high  degree  ;  he  instructs  and  suggests.  The  notes 
on  Horace  and  Maniliu.s,  for  example,  constantly  fail  to 
persuade,  but  seldom  fail  to  tench.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  Bentley  had  written  oommeutary,  not  merely  in 
support  of  emendations,  but  continuously  illustrating  the 
language   and   matter   of  classical   authors.     H  such  a 
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cnmiucntnry    had    been    added    to    his    critical   notes  Ott 
AriHtuiibanes,  tho  whole  must  havo  beuu  n  greiit  work. 
His   power  in  general  commentary  is  best  seen  in  his 
treatment   of   piirticulur   j)oint8  raised  by  his  argument 
on   the   Letters   of   Plialiuis.     Take,    for   instance,    his 
remarks  on  the  sophist's  use  of  npovoia  to  mean  '  divine 
I*rovidence,'    arid   of   (rroixiiov  as  '  a.  natiiral  element ; ' 
where    he    shows    that,    before    Plato,    the    former    was 
used  only  of  human  forecast,  and  the  latter  to  denote  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet :    or,  again,  his  remark  on  such 
phrases  as  kiytrai,  '  it  is  said '    -that  Greek  wTiters  com- 
monly use  such  phrases,  not  to  intimate  doubt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  literary  witnesses  are  more  numerous 
than  can  conveniently  be  enumerated.     Other  comments 
are  of  yet  larger  scope.     Thus,  speaking  of  the  fact  that 
most  ecclesiiistical  writers  place  the  date  of  Pjrthagoras  too 
low,  lie  notices  the  need  of  allowing  for  a  general  disturb- 
ing cause, — the  tendency  to  represent  €freek  antiquity  as 
more  recent  than  Jewish.     Answering  the  objection  that 
a  Greek  comedy   would   not   have   ndmittod   a   glaring 
anachronism,  Bentley  reminds  Coyle  that,  in  one  of  these 
comedies,  Hercules  conies  on  the  xcene  with  his  private 
tutor,  who  gives  him  his  choicu  of  several  standard  works, 
includins;  Homer;  but  the  young  hero  chooses  a  treiiti.se 
on  cookery  which  was  jiopular  in  tho  druiuatist's  time. 
Some  of  Bentley's  tia|)jiiest  connnents  of  this  kind  occur 
in  his  reply  to  Anthony  tVilliuK,  who  in  liLs  'Discourse  of 
Free-Tliinking'  liacl  appealed  to  the  most  eminent  of  tlie 
ancients.     Here,  for  instance,  is  a  remark   on   Cicero's 
philosophical  dialogues.      '  In  all  the  disputes  lie   intro- 
duces between  the  various  sects,  after  the  speeches  are 
ended,  every  man  sticks  where  he  was  before;  not  one  con- 
vert is  made  (as   is  comiuoii  in  modern  dialogue),  nor 
brought  over  in  the  smallest  article.    For  he  avoided  that 
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violfition  of  decorum  ;  ho  had  observed,  in  commou  life, 
that  all  jiersevered  iu  their  secta,  and  niaintuiued  every 
nostrum  witliout  reserve.' 

Bentley's  '  higher  criticium ' — -ot  ancient  history, 
chronology,  philosophy,  literature — is  mainly  represented 
by  the  dissertatiou  on  Plialaris  :  but  his  calibre  civn  also 
be  estimated  by  his  sketchy  treatment  of  particular  topics 
in  the  reply  to  Collins  and  in  the  Boyle  Lectures.  Of 
the  8cholai-s  before  Bentlej-,  Usher  and  Selden  might  be 
partly  compared  -with  him  iu  this  province ;  but  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  who  had  built  similar  work  on  a  com- 
parable basis  of  classical  learning  was  Scaliger.  In 
Bcutley's  estimation,  to  judge  by  the  lone  of  his  references 
to  Scaliger,  no  one  stood  higher.  With  all  the  differences 
between  Bentley  and  Scaliger,  there  was  this  essential 
resemblance,  that  l>oth  men  vivified  great  masses  of 
learning  by  ardent,  though  dissimilar,  genius  : 

Spiritus  iutas  alit,  totamque  iufusa  jier  artiw 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magtio  se  in  cor{x)re  miaoet. 
While  Scaliger  had  constantly  before  him  the  concep- 
tion of  antiquity  .i.s  a  whole  to  be  mentally  grasped, 
Bentley's  criticism  rested  on  a  knowledge  more  complete 
in  dctaU  ;  it  was  also  conducted  with  a  closer  and  more 
powerful  logic.  The  fswjt  which  has  told  most  against  the 
po()uhir  diUiision  of  Bentley's  fame  is  that  he  is  so  much 
greater  than  any  one  of  his  books.  Probably  many 
school-boys  have  j^assed  through  a  stage  of  secretly  won- 
dering why  80  much  was  thought  of  this  Bcntley,  known 
to  them  only  as  the  proposer  of  some  rash  emendations 
on  Horace.  Bentley's  true  greatness  is  not  easily  under- 
stood until  his  work  has  been  surveyed  in  its  entirety, 
with  a  clear  sense  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  done ;  until 
the  original  lejiming  and  native  power  of  his  method  are 
appreciated  apart  from  the  sometimes  brilliant,  sometimes 
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faulty  reault-  ;  until,  in  short,  tlie  letter  of  his  record  is  lit 
up  for  u.s  hy  the  living  force  <pf  his  character  and  mind. 

What  has  been  the  nature  of  Bentley's  influence  on 
the  snhsequeiit  course  of  scliolni-shipl  In  the  fii-st  place  it 
cannot  be  properly  said  that  he  founded  a  Kcliool.  That 
phrase  may  express  the  relation  of  disciiilos  to  the  inoater 
who  has  jtersonally  formed  them,  iia  Ruhnkcn  belongs  to 
the  school  of  lloinstfrhuys  ;  or,  where  there  1ms  Wen  iio 
j>erK0iittl  intercourse,  it  may  denote  the  tnidition  of  a 
wcll-defiucnl  scope  or  style;  as  the  late  Richard  Shilleto 
(in  hi.s  masterly  edition  of  Demosthenes  '  On  the  Em- 
bassy,' for  instance)  belongs  to  the  school  itf  Porsoiu 
Wolf  said  that  if  Cambrid;j;e  liad  required  Bentloy  to 
lecture  on  classics,  he  would  probilily  have  left  a  more 
distinct  impress  on  some  of  those  who  came  aft^r  him. 
Though  thi!  tune  of  Wolf's  remark  is  niore  German  than 
English,  it  applies  with  peculiur  point  to  Bentiey,  in 
whom  tjio  scholar  was  l)eforo  all  things  the  man,  and 
who  often  writes  like  one  who  would  have  preferred  to 
speak.  But  neither  thus,  nor  by  net  models  of  literary 
achievement,  did  Bentiey  create  anything  so  definite — or 
so  narrow — as  a  school.  Goethe  UNcd  the  word  'daemonic' 
to  describe  a  power  of  nvind  over  mind  wliioU  eludes 
natural  analysis,  but  .seems  to  invulve  a  [Mjculiar  iniion  of 
keen  insight  with  luonil  .self-reliance.  In  tliu  »j)iiero  of 
scholarship,  the  influence  which  Bentiey 's  spirit  has  exerted 
tliruugh  his  writings  might  bo  called  a  great  'daemonic' 
energy,  a  force  whifh  c.'uiiii>t  be  measui-ed, — like  that,  for 
instance,  of  Porson, — by  the  positive  effect  of  particular 
discoveries ;  a  force  which  operates  not  only  by  the  written 
letter,  but  also,  and  more  widely  still,  by  suggestion,  sti- 
mulus, inspiration,  almost  as  vivid  as  could  be  communi- 
cated by  the  voice,  the  countenance,  the  apprehended 
nature  of  a  present  teacher. 
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Bentley's  influence  has  flowed  in  two  main  streams, — 
the  historical  and  literary  criticism  of  classical  antiquity, 
as  best  seen  in  the  dissertation  on  Phalaris ;  the  veriMil 
criticism,  as  seen  in  his  work  on  classical  texts.  Holland, 
and  then  Germany,  received  both  currents.  WolTs  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Niebulir's 
exumiiuition  of  Roman  legends,  are  the  cfForta  of  a  eriti- 
oism  to  which  Bentley's  dissertation  on  Phalaria  jjuve  the 
firet  pattern  of  method.  On  the  other  hand,  Hermann's 
estimate  of  Bentley's  Terence  is  one  of  tho  earlier  tes- 
timonies to  the  efiect  wliich  Bentley's  verbal  criticism 
had  exercised  ;  luid  Professor  Nettloshiji  luus  told  us  that 
the  late  Maurice  Haupt,  in  his  lectures  at  Berlin  on 
the  E]>i8tlea  of  Horace,  ranked  Bentley  second  t<i  no  other 
scholar.  We,  Bentley's  countrymen,  have  felt  hi.-?  in- 
fluence chiefly  in  the  way  of  textual  criticism.  The  his- 
torical and  literary  criticism  by  which  he  stimulated  such 
men  as  Wolf  was  comiMiratively  uiia[(pretMttted  in  England 
until  its  effects  returned  upon  this  country  from  Gennany. 
Bun.seu  coidd  justly  say,  '  histoiical  philology  is  the  dis- 
covery of  Bentley, — the  heritage  and  glory  of  German 
lejirning.'  At  Cambridge,  Bentlejr's  home,— where  Mark- 
land,  Wassc,  and  John  Taylor  had  known  him  personally, 
— it  was  natural  that  the  coutt'iiiporary  \iow  of  his  merits 
should  be  coloured  by  his  own  estimate;  and  he  considered 
verbal  emendation  as  his  own  forte.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  the  (.'ambridge  tradition,  which  from  Miirkland 
and  Taylor  passed  into  the  school  of  Person.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Richard  Dawes  disparaged  Bentley's  textual 
criticism.  Warburton  and  Lowth  were  more  successfid 
in  prejudicing  EuglLsh  o])inion  against  other  aspects  of 
his  work.  That  lii.s  labours  on  the  Greek  Testament  were 
80  little  known  in  England  from  his  death  to  Lachmann's 
time,  is  chiefly  due  to  tho  fact  (noticed  by  Tregelles)  that 
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Bisihup  Mai-hli,  in  translating  MichiiuHs, omitted  the  paaaagaj 
relating  to  Bcnttey.     But  while  English  i-ecognition  wa«* 
thus  limited,  Holland  honoured  him  by  the  moutlis  of 
Ruhnken  and  Viilckenacr.     Ami  tho  memoir  of  Bcntley 
liy  K.  A.   Wfilf  may  lie  regarded  as  registering  an  osti- 
roate  which  Germuny  has  not  essentially  altered. 

The  place  of  Bentley  in  literatm'e  primarily  depends  j 
on  tho  fuet  that  he  rejiresents  England  among  a  few  great'l 
scholars,  of  various  countries,  who  helped  to  restore  classical 
learning  in  Europe.  Nor  ia  ha  merely  ono  among  them ; 
he  is  one  with  whom  an  epoch  begins.  Ei-asmus  marks 
the  highest  point  reached  iu  the  sixteenth  century  by  tho 
genial  study  of  antiquity  on  its  literary  side.  Scaliger 
expresses  the  effort,  at  once  erudite  and  artistic,  to  com- 
I»rehend  antiquity  as  a  whole  Ln  the  light  of  verified 
history.  Casauhon  cmbodiea  the  devot«d  endeavour  to 
comprehend  ancient  society  in  the  light  of  its  recorded 
manners,  without  irradiating  or  distiu'bing  the  effect  by 
any  play  of  jjcrsoiial  thought  or  feeling.  With  Jientley 
tliat  large  conception  of  antiquity  on  the  '  real '  side  is 
still  present,  but  as  a  condition  tacitly  presupjiosed,  not 
as  the  evident  guide  of  his  immediate  task.  He  feels  tho 
greatness  of  his  predecessors  as  it  could  be  felt  only  by 
their  peer,  but  sees  that  the  very  foundations  on  which 
they  built — the  classical  books  themselves — must  be  ren- 
dered sound,  if  the  edifice  is  to  be  u]>lield  or  completed. 
He  does  not  disparage  that '  higher '  criticism  iu  which  his 
own  jiowera  were  so  sigmilly  proved  ;  rather  his  object  is 
to  establish  it  firmly  on  the  only  basis  which  cin  securely 
svipport  it,  the  basis  of  ascertained  texts.  His  la^xturs 
were  fruitful  both  in  Greek  anil  in  Latin.  However  we 
may  estimate  his  felicity  in  the  two  languages  respectively, 
it  cannot  l>e  said  that  he  gave  to  either  a  clear  preference 
over  tho  other. 
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This  i«  distinctive  of  bis  position  relatively  to  the 
general  course  of  Bubsequent  scholarship.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  causes 
conspired  to  fix  attention  upon  Greek.  The  elastic  freedom 
of  the  Greek  lan^iige  and  literature,  of  Greek  action  and 
art,  was  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  time,  insurgent  as 
it  -was  against  traditional  authority,  and  impatient  to 
find  a  reasouftblo  order  of  life  by  a  return  to  nature. 
Wolf,  in  1 795,  touched  a  choi^l  which  vilirated  through- 
out Europe  when  he  claimed  the  Tliail  and  the  Odyssey  as 
groups  of  songs  which  in  a  primitive  age  had  spoken 
ilii-ectly  to  the  hearts  of  the  jjeople.  His  theory,  raising 
a  host  of  H])eeial  questions,  stimulated  research  in  the 
whole  range  of  that  matchless  literature  which  begins  with 
Homer.  The  field  of  Greek  studies,  as  compared  with 
Latin,  WU.S  still  comparatively  fresh.  Latin  had  long  lieen 
familiar  as  the  language  which  scholars  wrote,  or  even 
8j>okc ;  and  the  further  progress  of  Latin  learning  was 
delayed  by  the  lH>lief  that  there  was  little  nioi-e  to  learn. 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  acute  minds  not  only 
by  its  intrinsic  charm,  but  by  the  hoiw  of  discovery ;  the 
Greek  scholoi-,  like  the  Greek  sailor  of  old,  was  attended 

I  by  visions  of  treasures  that  might  await  him  in  the 
region  of  the  sunset. 
Porson  was  born  in  1759  and  died  in  1808.  In  his 
life-time,  and  for  more  tlian  a  generation  after  his  death, 
scholars  were  principally  occupied  with  Greek.  Among 
many  eminent  names,  it  would  be  enough  to  mention 
Wytteubach,  Brunck,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  Lobeck,  Bekker, 
Ehnsley,  Dobree,  Blomfield,  Gaisford,  Thirlwall.  In 
Latin  scholarship,  Heyne's  Virgil  was  perhaps  the  most 
considerable  performance  of  Porson's  day.  Then  Niebuhr 
arose,  and  turned  new  currents  of  interest  towards  Rome. 
His  examination  of  early  Roman  tnidition  did  much  the 
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same  work  for  Latin  which  Wolf's  Homeric  theory  bad 
done  for  Greek.  Ideas  of  startling  novelty  stimulated 
the  critical  study  of  ii  whole  literature  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  impulse  was  independent  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
ideas  themselves  were  sound.  Niebuhr's  thoughts,  like 
Wolf's,  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  propitious  hoar. 
Wolf  broached  views  welcome  to  the  mind  of  the 
Revolution  ;  Niebuhr  proposed  a  complex  problem  of 
fiiBciuatiug  iut«ri«t  at  a  moment  when  intellectual 
pui-suits  wore  resumed  with  a  new  zest  after  the  exliaustion 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  And  then,  at  no  Ion;,'  interval, 
came  the  works  which  may  Ijo  regarded  as  fundamental 
in  the  recent  Latin  philology, — those  of  Lachmann, 
liitsehl,  Mommsou. 

Bentley's  name  is  the  last  of  first-rate  uiagnitude 
which  occurs  above  the  jioint  at  which  Greek  and  Latin 
studies  bi'g'm  to  diverge.  liis  critical  method,  his 
pregnant  ideas  have  influenced  tlie  leaders  of  progreBB 
in  both  fields.  Wolf's  memoir  of  Beutley  has  been 
mentioned.  Niebuhr  also  speaks  of  him  as  towering  like 
a  giant  amid  a  generation  of  dwarfs.  His  genius  was 
recognised  by  Ritschl  as  by  Porsou.  It  is  still  possible 
to  ask,  Was  Beutley  stronger  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  1  I 
have  heard  a  very  eminent  scholar  say, — in  Latin  :  the 
general  voice  would  probably  say, — in  Greek  :  and  tliis  is 
hardly  disputable,  if  our  test  is  to  be  success  in  textual 
criticism.  Bontley  has  given  few,  if  any,  Latin  emenda- 
tions so  good  as  his  best  on  A ristctphanes,  Callimachus, 
Nicander  aud  some  other  Greek  authors.  Yet  the 
statement  needs  to  be  guarded  and  explained.  In 
Bentley's  time,  Latin  studies  wore  more  advanced  than 
Greek.  Bentley's  emendations,  as  a  general  rule,  are  beat 
when  the  text  is  worst.  The  Greek  texts,  in  which  the 
first  harvest  had  not  yet  been   reaped,    offered   him  a 
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better  field  than  the  Latin.  Him  personal  genius,  with 
its  vivacity  somewhat  imjMitient  of  formula,  was  ulso 
more  Greek  than  Tjatin  ;  his  treatment  of  Greek  usually 
Beeiiis  moro  sympathetic;  but  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  his  positive  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  wnK  inferior.  If  it  is  said  that  there  nre 
flaws  in  his  Latin  prose,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  have 
none  of  his  Greek  prose. 

The  gain  of  scholarship  during  the  lust  fifty  years 
has  been  chiefly  in  three  ptt>viiice8, — study  of  manu- 
scripts, study  of  inscriptions,  and  comparative  philology. 
The  direct  inijjortance  of  archasulogy  for  chissical  learn- 
ing has  of  lato  years  been  winning  fuller  recognition — 
to  the  advantage  of  both.  In  Bentley's  time  no  one  of 
these  four  studies  had  yet  become  scientific.  That  very 
fact  best  iJlustrotes  the  calibre  of  tlie  man  who,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  put  forth  principles  of  textual  criticism 
afterwards  adopted  by  Lachmaiiii ;  merited  the  title, 
'first  of  critics,'  from  such  an  editor  of  Greek  iuscriptions 
as  Boeckh  ;  divined  the  presence  of  the  tligamma  in  the 
text  of  Homer ;  treated  an  obscure  branch  of  numis- 
matics with  an  insight  which  the  most  recent  researches, 
aided  by  new  resources,  ri'cogni.se  as  e.xtraordiuai-y. 
Bentley's  qualities,  mental  and  moral,  fitted  him  to  bo  a 
pioneer  over  a  wide  region,  rather  than,  like  Porson,  the 
perfect  cultivator  of  a  limited  domain  ;  Bentley  cleared 
new  ground,  made  new  paths,  opened  new  perspectives, 
ranged  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  ancient  litera- 
ture as  Hercules,  in  the  Trachimne  of  Sophocles,  claims 
to  have  roamo<l  through  Hellas,  sweejiing  from  liill,  lake 
and  forest  those  monstrous  forms  before  which  superstition 
had  quailed,  or  which  helpless  apathy  had  suffered  to 
infest  the  diii'k  jdaccs  of  the  land. 

Probably   the  study   of   classical   antiquity,    in   the 
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lanjest  sense,  has  never  been  more  i-eally  vigorons  than  it 
ia  at  the  present  day.  If  so,  it  is  partly  because  that 
study  relies  no  longer  upon  a  narrow  or  exclusive  pre- 
scription, but  uj)on  a  reasonable  perception  of  its  proper 
place  among  the  studies  wliioh  belong  to  a  liberal 
education ;  and  becaiise  the  diflusion  of  that  which  is 
specially  named  science  has  at  the  same  time  8[iread  abroad 
the  ouly  spirit  in  wliich  any  kiiul  of  knowledge  can  bo 
prosecuted  to  a  result  of  lusting  intellectual  value.  Whilo 
every  year  tends  to  refine  the  subdivision  of  labour  in 
that  vast  field,  Bentley's  work  teaches  a  simple  lesson 
■which  is  still  a]>plicjible  to  every  jiart  of  it.  The  litei-ary 
activity  of  the  jtreiieut  day  h:i8  nniltiplied  attractive 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  auciuut  classics 
at  second  hand.  Every  sensible  i)ersoa  will  rejoice 
that  sucli  facilities  exist;  tliey  are  excellent  in  their 
own  way.  Only  it  ia  iuii)ortant  not  to  forget  the 
difference  between  the  knowledge  at  second  hand  and 
the  knowledge  at  first  hand,  whether  regard  is  had  to 
the  educational  effect  of  the  process,  or  to  the  worth  of 
the  acquisition,  or  to  the  hope  of  further  advance.  Even 
with  a  Bentley's  jiower,  a  Beutley  could  have  been  made 
only  by  his  method, — by  his  devoted  and  systematic 
study,  not  of  books  about  the  classics,  but  of  the  classical 
texts  themselves ;  by  testing,  at  each  step,  his  corapro- 
hensiou  of  what  he  read ;  by  not  allowing  the  mere 
authority  of  tradition  to  supersede  the  free  exercise  of 
independent  judgment  ;  and  by  always  rememliering  that 
the  very  right  of  such  judgment  to  independence  must 
rest  on  the  jHitience,  the  intelligence,  the  completeness 
with  which  the  tradition  itself  has  l->een  surveyed. 
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